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THOVGHTS  on  THE  PAST,  PKESEm^  AND  rmTITHB  COttVlTIOIt 

OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  providence  of  God  unfolds  its  ample  pages  for  our  in- 
struction* Written  with  the  pen  of  infimte  wisdom^  it  is  replete 
with  the  richest  discoveries  of  divine  truth,  iind  will  amply  re* 
pay  the  time  and  pains  that  may  be  bestowed  on  the  study  of 
its  contents.  But  while  the  meanest  understanding  may  find 
many  passages  in  it  level  to  its  comprehension,  the  loftiest  in^- 
tellect  will  meet  with  some  so  inexplicably  mysterious,  as  tp 
defy  the  deepest  investigation.  ^^  Thy  way,"  exclaims  the 
pious  king  of  Israel,  adckessing  his  God,  ^^  thy  way  is  in  the 
and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not 

In  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  we  find  one  dispensation 

of  Divine  Providence  awfully  mysterious.     In  looking  at  it  w.e 

shall  see  light  mingled  with  darkness,  mercy  and  judgment  wonr 

derfully  combined.     If  we  contemplate  it  with  a  temper  like 

that  of  Paul's,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  profitable  meditation;  and, 

tritfa  feelings  of  deep  humility  and  adoring  reverence,  we  shall 

cxidaiakj  as  he  did,  while  meditating  on  this  very  subject,  ^^  O  the 

depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God! 

IioMT  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
I" 

* 

How  highly  were  the  people  of  Israel  formerly  distinguish- 
!  By  what  a  train  of  miracles  were  they  delivered  from  bond- 
mge^v  and  sustained  in  the  wilderness !  Egypt  is  desolated  by 
Judgments;  the  Red  sea  opens  a  way  for  them;  manna  de- 
jBcends  from  heaven  to  feed  them ;  and  water,  gushing  from  the 
flinty  rock,  follows  them  in  all  their  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
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2  Past,  presetit  and  future  Condition  of  the  Jews.       Jait. 

ness.  Jehovah,  with  pomp  and  majesty  becoming  the  occasion, 
comes  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  to  proclaim  his  law;  and  with 
infinite  condescension  enters  into  covenant  with  his  chosen 
tribes.  Having  established  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  with  what  care  and  kinckiess  did  he  watch  over  the 
interest  of  that  singular  people!  Although  he  chastised  them 
for  their  rebellions,  yet  he  protected  them  against  the  power  of 
surrounding  nations.  While  all  other  people  were  sitting  in 
darkness,  they  were  blest  with  the  light  of  heaven.  They  alone 
were  favoured  with  the  instructions  of  prophets  divinely  in- 
spired; they  alone  enjoyed  a  worship  divinely  instituted.  They 
alone  were  made  the  depository  of  the  oracles  of  God:  to 
them  alone  ^^  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  co- 
venants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises ;  whose  were  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God  blessed  for 
ever."  Thus  highly  were  they  distinguished  by  the  sovereign 
mercy  of  Jehovah. 

But  how  fallen  through  unbelief!  Jerusalem,  the  glory  of 
their  land,  has  for  ages  been  Ipng  in  ruins;  the  Temple,  to 
which  their  tribes  repaired  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
has  been  demolished,  and  razed  to  its  foundations.  No  vic- 
tims bleed  upon  its  altar;  no  incense  rises  before  its  mercy-seat. 
Dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  world,  they  are  without  a  priest, 
and  without  an  ephod.  Their  whole  polity,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, has  been  overturned.  Deprived  of  their  king  and  their 
government,  they  have  been  subject  to  the  dominion  of  other 
nations;  and  wherever  tiiey  have  wandered,  they  have  for  ages 
been  hated  by  all  men,  and  oppressed  by  almost  every  govern- 
ment. Extortion,  persecution,  and  scorn,  have  embittered  their 
lives.  Jehovah  has  pursued  them  with  his  judgments,  and  de- 
prived them  of  all  the  marks  of  his  chosen.  The  language  of 
his  providence  is,  "  Ye  are  not  my  people."  The  veil  of  unbe-  I 
lief  rests  upon  their  minds,  so  that  they  cannot  understand  the 
writings  of  their  own  prophets.  Surrounded  by  the  light  of 
divine  revelation,  they  are  groping  in  darkness.  They  are 
looking  for  the  coming  of  their  promised  Messiah,  who  long 
ago  appeared,  at  the  time  predicted;  but  they  knew  him  not, 
and  crucified  him  as  an  impostor. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  present  calamitous  condition  of 
this  once  favoured  people  i    Why  has  God  punished  them  with 
such  great  and  long  continued  severity  ?    For  their  sins.     But^ 
for  what  sins  ?    Idolatry  is  doubtless  a  crime  of  signal  turpitud 
This  in  the  Jews  was  a  plain  violation  of  their  nationad  cove 
nant;  and  for  this  offence  above  all  others  did  the  anger  of  ~ 
hovah  often  smoke  against  them.     For  this  offence  they  were 
doomed  to  spend  seventy  years  in  captivit}^     But  that  period 
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soon  elapsed;  and  subsequently  to  their  restoration  to  their  own 
land,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  of  punishment,  they  have 
been  free  from  the  guilt  of  that  great  transgression.  For  what 
sin  then  has  the  Almighty  visited  this  people  with  ^uch  conti- 
nued and  multiplied  marks  of  his  great  displeasure?  They 
themselves  proclaimed  it,  when  before  Pilate's  bar  they  cried 
out,  ^^  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."  Here  is  that 
dreadful  crime  that  has  brought  on  them  such  desolating  judg- 
ments, and  kept  alive  the  fire  of  that  furnace  in  which  for  ages 
they  have  been  consuming.  The  blood  of  the  despised,  reject- 
ed, murdered  Son  of  God  has  called  for  vengeance  on  their  de- 
voted heads,  and  m2ide  them  a  hissing  and  a  scorn  to  every  na- 
tion. The  prediction  of  their  great  prophet  and  lawgiver  has 
been  fulfilled :  ^^  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
Prophet,  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  imto  me: 
unto  him  shall  ye  hearken.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  Deut.  xviii.  Or,  in  the 
language  of  Peter,  "'  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  soul  which 
will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the 
people."  Acts  iii.  23.  The  Jews  refused  to  hear  this  great 
Prophet;  and,  as  a  punishment  of  their  unbelief,  they  were 
eje<ied  from  die  church;  or  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  ^^  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof." 

But  will  God  cast  off  this  people,  the  seed  of  Abraham  his 
friend,  forever?  Are  they  doomed  to  a  perpetual  excision  from 
his  visible  church,  and  forever  to  be  deprived  of  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  their  father?  No;  blessed  be  Jehovah,  he  has  designs  of 
mercy  towards  this  unhappy  people :  for  we  are  assured  by  the 
:qx»de,  that  although  ^'  as  concerning  the  gospel  they  are  ene- 
mies for  the  sake"  of  the  Gentiles;  yet  ^^  as  touching  the  elec- 
tion, they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes."  Rom.  xi.  28.  In- 
deed, in  the  very  condition  of  the  Jews,  we  may  discover  inti- 
mations of  merciful  designs  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence. 
What  a  singular  phenomenon  have  they  been  in  the  moral 
Woiid !  Scattered  as  they  have  been  over  all  the  earth,  they  still 
exist  every  where  as  a  distinct  people.  They  have  lost  indeed 
the  distinction  constituted  by  different  tribes;  but  they  have  not 
lost  their  pedigree;  they  can  still  trace  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham. They  have  mingled  with  people  of  every  clime  and'  of 
the  most  diversified  habits,  and  yet  they  retain  dieir  own  pecu- 
liar customs  and  manners,  that  distinguish  them  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  To  destroy  this  distinctive  character,  the  fires  of 
persecution  have  been  kindled,  and  the  sword  of  despotism 
drawn ;  but  in  vain.  Many  have  perished,  and  not  a  few  dis- 
sembled to  save  their  property  and  lives.     Yet,  in  every  part  of 
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the  world,  we  find  Jews,  who  glory  in  their  descent  from  the 
illustrious  patriarchl  History  mmishes  no  parallel  to  this  as- 
tonishing phenomenon.  All  conquered  nations,  placed  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  lost 
their  distinctive  character,  and  become  blended  and  confounded 
with  their  conqueror^.    But  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  most  op- 

Eressive  and  cruel  measures  to  subvert  their  faith  and  customs, 
ave  retained  both,  and  every  where  appear  to  this  day  a  dis- 
tinct people. 

Is  not  the  hand  of  Jehovah  visible  in  this  phenomenon  in  the 
moral  world?  What  but  the  secret,  powerAil  influence  of  his 
wonder-working  providence  could  have  prevented  this  people 
from  being  lost  ages  ago  in  the  general  mass  of  mankind?  This 
signal  interposition  corresponds  with  his  former  dispensadoos 
toward  them;  and  it  clearly  indicates  that  he  has  some  grand 
and  marvellous  purpose  to  accomplish  in  regard  to  them  in  fu- 
ture times. 

What  Jehovah  designs  to  do  for  this  people,  the  scriptures 
have  told  us.  He  intends  to  bring  them  again  into  his  visible 
church,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  long  for- 
feited privileges,  by  converting  them  to  the  Christian  faith ;  an 
event  diat  will  furnish  an  illustrious  close  to  the  astonishiog  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  Providence  towards  this  wonderful  peo- 
ple. The  language  of  prophecy  is  explicit  on  this  subject.  *^  I 
would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mjrstery, 
lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  that  blindness  in 
part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  written. 
There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  torn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto 
them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.  For  the  rifts  and  call- 
ing of  God  sffe  without  repentmice.  For  as  ye  m  times  past 
have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through 
their  unbelief;  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  believed,  that 
through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy.  For  God 
hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all."     Rom.  xi.  25 — 27,  29 — 32. 

It  is  the  opinion  too  of  able  expositors  ot  scripture  prophecy, 
that  the  Jews  will  be  again  put  in  possession  of  their  own  land, 
where  they  will  live  as  a  distinct  nation.  The  passages  adduced 
from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  in  support  of  this  opinion  ap- 
pear so  conclusive,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  on  them  an 
interpretation  that  would  not  warrant  an  expectation  of  the  re* 
turn  of  this  people  to  the  land  of  their  forefadiers. 

The  Jews  have  been  singuWly  obstinate  in  their  unbelief. 
But  to  (inject  this,  or  any  other  difficulty,  against  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  scripture  predictions  concerning  them,  were 
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futile;  because  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah  is  pledged  to  bring 
^these  events  to  pass*  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  him  to  elFect. 
Before  him  mountains  sink  to  plains,  and  valleys  rise.  **  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  can  shine 
into  their  hearts  *^  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.''  It  will  be  as  easy  for  him 
to  convert  the  unbelieving  Jews,  as  it  was  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lious and  idolatrous  Genres.  At  the  death  of  Christ,  he  rent 
the  veil  of  the  Temple,  and  exposed  to  view  its  hidden  myste- 
ries; and,  in  the  appointed  time,  he  will  rend  the  veil  that  now 
covers  their  hearts,  and  excludes  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel.  • 

How  desirable  this  great  event!  What  a  jubilee  will  it  be  in 
the  Christian  church !  Such  an  illustrious  fulfilment  of  scripture 
prophecy  will  confound  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
implant  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the  breasts  of  die  stoutest  in- 
fidels. Jewish  preachers  in  abundance  will  rise  up,  and  among 
them  many  Paub  and  Apollos,  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ 
around  the  globe,  and  proclaim  to  an  astonished  world  the  won- 
derful works  of  God  for  them.  That  great  effects  will  result 
from  the  general  conversion  of  this  people,  is  obvious;  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  event  will  require  a  more  copious 
and  expensive  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  has  ever  yet 
been  granted  to  the  Christian  church;  and  in  diis  abundant  ef- 
fusion of  divine  influence.  Gentile  nations  will  doubdess  parti- 
cipate; so  that  the  work  of  regenerating  grace  will  be  carried 
on  among  them  with  greater  power,  and  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  preceding  period.  Such  glorious  anticipations  are 
warranted  by  the  language  of  prophecy.  ^  Now  if  the  fall  of 
them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them 
the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?  For  if 
the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the  dead?"  Rom. 
xL  12,  15. 

But  when  shall  this  most  interesting  event  arrive?  We  pre* 
tend  not  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question;  we  only  state 
it  as  our  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  very  distant.  Indeed,  recent 
occurrences  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  drawing  nigh.  Many 
Christians  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  pro- 
phecy, think  the  accomplishment  of  God's  desifi;ns  in  respect  to 
his  ancient  people  is  approaching.  A  spirit  of  compassion  for 
them  is  beginning  to  influence  more  extensively  the  Christian 
church;  societies  are  forming  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their 
ccm version;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of 
our  Lord,  as  their  promised  Messiah,  is  growing  among  them; 
and  some  conversions  to  the  Christian  faith  have  recendy  oc- 
curred, flattering  to  the  hopes  of  the  pious  and  benevolent. 
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These  are  all  favourable  indications,  and  ought  to  inspire  our 
hearts  with  believing  anticipations  of  the  fuU  accomplishment 
of  all  the  prophecies  relative  to  this  extraordinary  people. 

Providence  plainly  invites  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  wan- 
dering descendants  of  Abraham;  diat  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel  may  again  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  the  great 
Shepherd,  to  enjoy  the  rich  pastures  he  has  provided  for  his 
flock,  and  live  la  safety  and  happiness  under  his  ever  watch- 
ful protection*  They  demand  our  Christian  compassion.  Hither- 
to they  have  been  treated  most  unkindly  and  unjustly.  They 
have  indeed  been  obstinate  in  unbelief;  and  pursued  by  the 
righteous  judgments  of  Heaveu;  but  from  neither  of  these  facts 
can  any  justification  be  derived  in  favour  of  the  contempt  and 
scorn,  oppression  and  cruelty,  inhumanity  and  persecution,  they 
have  so  often  experienced  from  Christian  nations.  It  is  time 
to  redeem  the  Christian  name  from  this  foul  stain.  It  is  time  for 
Christians  to  remember,  that  they  were  once  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  and  that  they  are  destined  to  become  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  Who  will  not  rejoice  in  prospect  of  that 
blessed  day  when  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  united  in  the  family 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  live  as  co-heirs  of  the  same  immortal 
glory?  Let  us  then  pray  for  the  coming  of  that  blessed  day.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  veil  of  unbelief  may  be  taken  from  their  Jiearts. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  Deliverer  may  come  out  of  Zion,  to  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  Let  us  pray  that  the  day  of 
millennial  glory  m*ay  soon  break  upon  the  world,  when  Jews 
and  Gentiles  shall,  over  all  the  earth,  shout  the  praises  of  the 
great  Redeemer.  J.  J.  J. 


LECTURES  ON  BIBLICAL  HISTORT. 

KO.  TI. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  into  the  aik : 
for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.  Of  every  clean 
beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  lus  female;  and  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female.  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  hj 
sevens,  the  male  and  the  female ;  to  keep  seed  ahve  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth.  For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days 
and  forty  nights:  and  every  living  substance  that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  liim.  And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  of 
waters  was  upon  the  earth."---GKir.  vii.  1—6. 

That  portion  of  biblical  history  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  ensuing  lecture,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Delugey  the  most 
awful  indication  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited on  this  globe.  According  to  the  most  generally  received 
chronology,  this  tremendous  catastrophe  took  place  one  thou- 
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sand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  after  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life.  In  at- 
tending to  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice, — ^first,  the  ex- 
cessive wickedness,  which  rendered  so  fearful  a  judgment  ne* 
cessary;  secondly,  the  time  afforded  to  the  ungodly  for  repent- 
ance, and  the  means  employed  for  their  reformation;  thirdly, 
the  method  adopted  to  preserve  a  seed  to  replenish  the  new 
world;  and,  finally,  the  practical  lesson  which  the  whole  matter 
is  calculated  to  impress  upon  our  minds* 

When  we  take  into  view  the  great  age  to  which  men  lived 
before  the  flood,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  population  of  the 
world  must  have  increased  very  rapidly.  And,  after  the  apos- 
tacy  of  our  race,  the  growth  of  wickedness  would  naturally 
keep  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  mankind.  Adam  himself, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  must 
have  seen  a  numerous  and  depraved  posterity.  The  femily  of 
Cain,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture,  were  ex- 
tremely abandoned.  Withdrawing  from  the  society  of  the 
pious,  and  neglecting  the  instituted  worship  of  the  true  God, 
they  soon  became  vain  in  their  imagination,  licentious  in  their 
manners,  and,  whatever  form  of  religion  diey  maintained,  it 
was  no  doubt  idolatrous.  In  the  descendants  of  Seth,  God  had 
a  seed  to  serve  him,  a  people  for  his  praise,  to  whom  he  vouch- 
safed the  oracles  of  truth,  and  the  influence  of  his  grace.  Among 
these  many  appear,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  have  reproved 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  to  have  maintained  a  deportment 
wordiy  their  high  vocation.  But,  alas !  how  difficult  it  is,  by 
reason  of  the  depraved  bias  of  our  nature,  to  *^  keep  ourselves 
unspotted  from  die  world."  The  Sethites,  called  by  way  of  re- 
ligious distinction  ^^the  sons  of  God,"  began,  in  process  of 
time,  to  hold  converse,  and  to  form  intimate  connexions  with 
the  degenerate  oiFspring  of  Cain;  and,  as  is  uniformly  the  case, 
this  unwarrantable  intercourse  with  the  wicked  led  to  a  partici- 
pation in  their  evil  deeds.  Intermarriages  with  the  ungodly 
are  particularly  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  one  cause  of  that  pro- 
fligacy of  morals  which  provoked  the  Almighty  to  demolish 
the  work  of  his  hand  by  a  deluge.  ^^  The  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  Thus  the  professed  worship- 
pers of  Jehovah,  instead  of  maintaining  a  holy  singularity,  be- 
gan to  lose  sight  of  their  sacred  character,  and  to  indulge  their 
sensual  desires,  till  at  length,  dropping  one  distinction  ^fter 
another,  they  became  conformed  to  this  world.  The  salt  of  the 
earth  lost  its  savoiu*.  The  hands  of  the  wicked  were  strength- 
ened; piety  declined,  and  sin  triumphed.  The  offspring  of 
these  unlawful  marriages  would,  of  course,  be  still  more  aban- 
doned than  their  corrupt  parents.     Many  of  them  were,  no 
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doubt,  giants  in  impiety,  as  well  as  in  stature.  Freed  from  the 
salutary  restraints  of  an  enlightened  and  faithful  conscience, 
unawed  by  parental  gravity  or  religious  example,  they  commit- 
ted sin  with  greediness,  and  ripened  apace  for  destrucdcm. 

Let  us  be  mankful,  readers,  for  that  measure  of  Christian  in* 
fluence  which  prevails  in  the  community  where  it  is  our  lot  to 
reside.  <^  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  Let 
tho^  young  persons,  therefore,  who  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ,  and  who  hope  for  heaven  through  his  merits,  beware  of 
forming  ungodly  connexions;  especially,  let  them  not  be  ^^  un- 
equally yoked  with  unbelievers."  ^  He  that  is  joined  to  the 
Lord  is  one  spirit."  ^  But  what  fellowship  hath  light  with 
darkness,  or  Christ  with  Belial?"  But  we  proceed,  secondly, 
to  notice  the  forbearance  of  Heaven,  in  affording  to  die  wicked 
time  and  space  for  repentance,  even  when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  appeared  to  be  full.  When  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth;  that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  ms  heart  was  only  evil  continually ;  that  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way,  and  that  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence;  when  the  divine  Majesty  was  openly  insulted,  and 
sin  stalked  abroad  with  the  most  daring  effrontery.  He  who 
takes  no  pleasure  in  die  ruin  of  the  wicked,  manifested  a  wil- 
lingness to  wait,  and  to  be  gracious.  On  his  announcing  the 
day  of  vengeance,  for  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  he  pub- 
lishes a  respite :  mercy  is  mingled  with  iudgment-— the  warning 
voice  precedes  the  stroke  of  justice.  ^^  And  the  Lord  said.  My 
spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;  for  diat,  he  also  is  flesh : 
yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years."  During 
this  term  of  probation,  various  means  were  used  to  bring  about 
a  reformation,  and  ward  off  the  impending  storm.  Noah,  and 
^no  doubt  other  preachers  of  righteousness,  remonstrated;  the 
Spirit  strove,  and  the  providence  of  God  gave  indubitable  signs 
of  approaching  judgment.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  Evil  men 
waxed  worse  and  worse ;  scoffers  multiplied ;  hand  joined  hand 
in  striving  against  God;  and  because  sentence  against  their 
crimes  was  not  executed  speedily,  therefore,  their  hearts  were 
fully  set  in  them  to  do  wickedly.  Divine  compassion  expostu- 
lates; the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  even  in  taking  hold 
on  judgment,  for  the  support  of  rightful  authority,  discovers 
parental  pity,  and  reluctance  to  punish  :  ^^  And  it  repented  the 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart."  Stricdy  speaking,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should 
repent.  He  is  unchangeable  alike  in  his  nature  and  counsels. 
^^  In  him  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning."  His  mea- 
sures are  all  taken  in  perfect  wisdom,  and  he  is  completely  self- 
sufficient  ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  liable  to  either  grief,  or  dis- 
appointment.   The  expression  before  us,  therefore,  is  obvious- 
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\y  used,  after  the  manner  of  man,  to  indicate  God's  irreconcila- 
ble hatred  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that  he  com* 
miserates  the  sinner  whose  punishment  is  demanded  by  justice. 
The  term  of  probation  drawing  towards  a  close,  the  Lord 
reveals  more  clearly  his  determination  to  display  his  power  in 
the  utter  overthrow  of  those  who  continued  to  despise  his  grace. 
But  that  his  purpose  of  mercy  towards  the  human  race  might 
stand  fast  amidst  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  ungodly,  a  seed  is 
to  be  preserved  to  replenish  the  earth,  after  it  snail  have  been 
washed  by  the  waters  of  a  flood.  The  method  adopted  for  this 
end  b  the  third  particular  that  claims  our  notice. 

^  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  be- 
fore me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them ; 
and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.  Make  thee 
an  ark  of  gopher-wood  :  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and 
shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.^'  The  ark  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formed  for  travelling,  but  merely  to 
float  on  the  surface,  and  afford  shelter  for  its  inhabitants,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  waters.  By  the  gopher-wood  of  which 
it  was  composed,  is  genendly  understood  the  cypress,  as  being 
die  firmest  and  most  suitable,  then  known,  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  weather.  Whether  it  resembled  a  ship,  or  was  flat-bot- 
tomed and  rectangular,  is  altogether  undetermined  by  the  sa- 
cred historian.  But,  as  it  was  intended  to  rise  with  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  water,  and  to  rest  again  wherever  Divine  Providence 
should  see  fit,  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  the  more  pro- 
baUe  of  the  two.  Moses  gives  us  its  dimensions,  as  prescribed 
by  God  himself.  Its  length  was  three  hundred  cubits;  its 
width  fifty,  and  its  height  thirty.    There  were  two  sorts  of  cu- 

I  bits  in  use  among  the  Jews,  differing  in  length  about  four 
inches.  If  we  compute  the  capacity  ox  the  ark  by  the  shorter 
cubit,  which  was  eighteen  inches,  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been 
450  feet  long,  75  wide,  and  45  high ;  if  by  the  longer,  which 

^  was  22  inches,  the  result  would  be  547  feet  in  length,  91  in 
width,  and  54  in  height :  and  its  solid  contents  would  be  up- 
wards of  2,730,781  feet.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  computes  it  to  have  been  a  vessel  of  eighty-one  thoii- 
sand  and  sixty-two  tons  burden.     When  completed  and  stored^ 

,    with  provisions  sufficient  for  its  intended  inhabitants,  Noah  and 

,  his  fiunily,  eight  in  number,  were  required  to  enter  it,  taking 
widi  them  of  every  clean  beast,  i.  e.  such  as  was  allowed  to  be 
used  in  sacrifice,  by  sevens,  either  seven  individuals  or  seven 
pair ;  and  of  unclean  one  pair  of  every  kind. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  land  animals  only 
would  be  taken  into  the  ark,  as  the  others  would  still  be  in  their 
native  element.    But  was  there  room  in  the  ark,  capacious  as- 
it  was,  for  so  vast  a  variety  of  animals,  together  with  food 
Vol.  II.  B 
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enough  to  serve  them  for  a  ivhole  year  ?    This  has  been  ques- 
tioned, without  due  consideration,  I  apprehend,  by  some  who 
take  the  liberty  of  doubting  almost  every  thing  contained  in  the 
Bible.     We  are  not  prepared  to  speak,  with  great  confidence, 
in  regard  to  the  room  which  one  pair  of  all  kinds  of  land  ani- 
mals would  occupy.     As  to  those  that  were  used  in  sacrifice, 
the  number  of  species  was  so  small,  that  seven  pair  of  each  could 
have  taken  up  but  a  small  share  of  room*     And  the  others  will 
not  be  found,  on  accurate  inquiry,  half  so  numerous,  or  to  need 
near  so 'much  room,  as  at  first  view  we  are  liable  to  imagine. 
A  respectable  writer  of  Great  Britain,  we  mean  Bishop  Wil- 
kins,  has  investigated  this  subject  with  great  care  and  labour, 
and  he,  as  well  as  several  otlier  writers  that  might  he  mention- 
ed, has  made  it  pretty  evident  that  the  ark  was  amply  capacious 
to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  constructed.     One  passage 
in  his  ^^  Essay  towards  a  Philosophical  Character  and  Lan- 
guage," is  worthy  of  special  notice :  ^^  The  capacity  of  the  ark 
(says  he),  which  has  been  made  an  objection  against  scripture, 
ought  to  he  esteemed  a  confirmation  of  its  divine  authority ; 
since  in  those  ruder  ages,  men,  being  less  versed  in  arts  and 
philosophy,  were  more  obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudices  than 
now;  so  that  had  it  been  a  human  invention,  it  would  have 
been  contrived  according  to  those  wild  apprehensions  which 
arise  from  a  confused  and  general  view  of  things,  as  much  too 
big,  as  it  has  been  represented  too  litde/'     Should  any  be  de- 
'  sirous  of  knowing  how  wild  and  ferocious  beasts  and  birds 
could  be  brought  within  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  ar]L»  we 
would  observe,  that  as  notice  of  the  deluge  was  given  more 
than  a  century  beforehand,  Noah  may  have  tamed,  or  secured 
them  in  some  way,  and  had  them  in  readiness,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  him  and  them  to  be  shut  in  from  the  general  ruin: 
or,  should  this  be  deemed  improbable,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
He  who  gave  strength  to  the  lion,  fierceness  to  the  tiger,  un- 
tameable  disposition  to  the  bear,  and  subtlety  to  the  setpent, 
could  with  perfect  ease  incline  them  to  obey  his  will,  and  sdb- 
aerve  the  ends  of  his  holy  and  all-controlling  providence. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  deluge  was  univer- 
sal, i.  e*  whether  the  waters  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question.  The  language  of  Moses  is  plain  and  unequivo- 
cal on  this  point.  "  The  waters  (says  he)  prevailed  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth;  and  all  the  high  nills  that  were  under  the  whok 
heaven  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 
prevail,  and  the  mountains  were  covered ;  and  all  flesh  died 
that  moved  upon  the  earth ;  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing,  and  every  man."  These  declara- 
tions need  no  exposition,  and  they  admit  of  no  evasion.     In- 
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deed  on  the  suppoaition  of  a  partial  flood,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  an  ark  might  have  been  spared.  Noah  and  company 
might  have  removed  to  a  distant  region,  with  far  less  apparent 
danger  than  that  which  they  encountered  in  the  ark.  But,  in 
that  case,  the  ungodly  would  very  soon  have  followed  in  his 
train,  however  much  they  had  derided  his  faith. 

That  the  deluge  was  universal,  is,  we  think,  rendered  indubi- 
table, by  the  well-known  fact,  that  vestiges  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  ocean,  far  beneath 
tlw  surface,  and  on  the  loftiest  mountains,  marine  substances 
are  to  be  seen,  which  bear  unimpeachable  and  incontroveitible 
testimony  that  the  flood  was  there. 

But  where,  demands  the  sceptic,  could  water  be  obtained  to 
cover  the  whole  earth,  fifteen  cubits  above  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes?  In  the  central  abyss,  says  Dr.  Burnet,  who  fancies  the 
earth  resembled  an  egg,  and  that  its  exterior  covering  was 
broken  at  the  deluge,  and  sunk  down  beneath  the  prevaiKng 
waters.     By  the  agency  of  a  comet,  says  the  ingenious  Whis- 
ton,  who  supposes  that  one  of  diose  eccentric  bodies  involved 
the  eardi  in  its  atmosphere,  whose  aqueous  vapours  being  con- 
densed by  the  contact,  poured  down  in  torrents  of  rain,  which 
he  imagines  is  what  Moses  intends  by  the  opening  of  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.   By  violent  earthquakes,  says  M.  de  la  Pryme, 
an  ingenious  French  writer.     By  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the 
polar  regions,  says  the  eloquent  St.  Pierre.     But  however  cu- 
rious these  hypotheses  may  be,  they  are  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory.    Moses  mentions  two  sources  whence  the  waters  came, 
which,  we  think,  are  quite  sufficient;  viz.  the  extraordinary  de- 
scent of  rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep.     I'he  Almighty  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  means  to  accomplish  his  designs.     He  who,  in  the 
beginning,  said,  "'  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was,"  and  who 
m^e  the  world  by  the  word  of  his  power,  could  readily  furnish 
water  sufficient  to  drown  its  inh^fbitants.     Tlie  opening  of  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  the  breaking  np  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  are,  in  our  opinion,  strong  figurative  expressions,  in- 
timating the  fall  of  rain  unusually  fast,  and  for  an  unparaBeled 
length  of  time.     It  is  said,  the  waters  {»'evailed  for  a  hundred 
and  ftfty  days ;  i.  e.  during  that  time  its  depth  increased,  and 
the  ark  rose  higher  and  higher  with  its  elect  inmates.    Then 
God  remembered  Noah,  and  caused  the  waters  gradually  to 
subside,  and  on  the  seventh  month,  and  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  the  ark,  by  divine  guidance,  rested  on  Mount  Ararat, 
a  noted  eminence  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  between  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  seas,  some  hundreds  of  miles  north-east 
of  Palestine.    Here  a  delightful  scene  ensues.  The  tenth  month 
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showed  the  mountain  tops.  Yet,  forty  days,  and  the  window  of 
the  ark  is  opened.  First,  the  raven  is  despatched;  then  the 
dove,  thrice ;  on  her  second  return  she  brought  in  her  beak  an 
olive  branch  plucked  oiF,  from  which  it  would  readily  be  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  were  decreasing;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  olive  branch  has  been  used  as  the  emblem  of  peace 
by  all  civilized  nations.  The  three  missions  of  the  dove  were 
marked  by  an  interval  of  seven  days ;  whence  it  would  seem, 
that  Noah  and  his  family  observed  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and 
performed  special  religious  service  on  that  day.  ^^  And  in  the 
second  month  (i.  e.  in  the  second  month  from  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year),  and  on  the  27th  day  of  the  month,  was  the  earth 
dried.  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying,  Go  forth  of  the 
ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with 
thee :  bring  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing  that  is  with  thee 
of  all  flesh,"  &c.  It  appears  that  Noah  was  in  the  ark  one  en- 
tire solar  year;  for  he  entered  it  on  the  second  month  of  the  six 
hundredth  year  of  his  life,  and  left  it  the  same  month  of  the 
year  next  ensuing. 

In  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge, 
there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt  entertained  by  any  one  mio 
considers,  candidly  and  dispassionately,  the  mass  of  evidence 
by  which  the  fact  is  supported.    On  this  point  we  with  pleasure 
give  an  extract  from  one  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  CoUyer's  Lee* 
tures  on  Scripture  Facts:  ^^  Had  there  been  no  deluge,  it  were 
difficult  to  account  for  the  universal  traditions  respecting  it ; 
still  more  so,  to  explain  the  appearances  presented  in  the  face 
of  nature  itself.     It  was  impossible  for  Moses  to  impose  the 
belief  of  it  upon  the  Jews,  appealing,  as  he  did,  to  the  names 
found  in  the  hne  of  their  ancestors,  and  fixing  a  certain  era  for 
this  wonderful  event.     Many  of  them  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph;  Joseph  with  the  particu- 
lars of  Abraham's  life;  and  Abraham  lived  in  the  davs  of  the 
sons  of  Noah.    Now  the  Jews  must  have  received  traditionary 
accounts  of  every  remarkable  event,  handed  down  through  suc- 
cessive generations  in  other  channels  besides  the  writings  of 
Moses.    Had  his  history  clashed  with  these  traditi<M]s,  they 
could  not  have  foiled  to  observe  it ;  and  had  he  attempted  to 
impose  a  fable  upon  them,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  detect 
it.     And  such  a  detection  at  die  commencement  of  his  history, 
could  not  have  failed  to  weaken,  in  the  minds  of  his  contem«> 
poraries  especially,  the  authority  and  validity  of  the  whole*'' 
And  the  writer  might  have  added,  that,  on  this  supposition,  the 
Jews  would  have  utterly  rejected  the  mission  and  writings  of 
Moses,  which  aH  the  world  knows  is  far  from  being  the  fact. 

From  the  fearful  manifestation  of  divine  displeasure  against 
tin,  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  we  may  learn  that  the 
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threatenings  of  scripture,  no  less  than  the  promises,  will  cer- 
tainly be  executed  in  due  time:  for,  although  God  is  slow  to 
anger  and  of  great  kindness,  and  has  no  pleasure  in  the  misery 
of  his  creatures;  and  although  he  has  set  his  bow  in  the  heavens, 
and  promised,  by  covenant,  not  to  destroy  the  worid  again  by 
water;  yet  has  he  pledged  his  veracity,  that  those  who  discre- 
dit his  word,  outrage  his  authority,  and  despise  his  grace,  shall 
not  go  unpunished.  ^^  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares, 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest :  this  shall  be  the 
pordon  of  their  cup."  Psalm  xi.  6.  Reader,  there  is  an  ark  of 
9(tfety:  believe  God,  come  to  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  free  from 
fear  of  evil.  W.N. 


BBIEF  DISCOURSES. 

KO.  VI. 

J  Lecture  on  the  Twenty-fourth  Psalm, 

BT  X.  8.'  BIT. 

This  psalm  is  supposed  by  many  commentators  to  have  been 
composed,  and  originally  sung,  at  the  time  in  which  David 
brought  up  to  Jerusalem  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  house 
of  Obededom.  It  is  indeed  admirably  suited  to  that  occasion; 
br  the  whole  multitude  may  have  cried,  ^^  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein:  for  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established 
it  upon  the  floods."  The  singers  in  Israel  were  divided  into 
companies,  who  sang  both  alternately  and  collectively;  and  as 
the  procession  began  to  ascend  the  hill  of  Zion,  some  may  have 
chaunted  die  interrogation,  with  a  spiritual  allusion,  ^^  Who 
shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  and  who  shall  stand  in 
his  holy  place  ?"  while  another  section  of  the  choir  may  have 
responded,  ^^  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who 
hadi  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 
He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  rightelousness 
from  the  God  of  his  salvation.  This  is  the  generation  of  them 
that  seek  him,  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob.    Selah." 

When  the  procession  drew  nigh  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  mul- 
titude may  have  shouted,  ^^  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and 
be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall 
come  in.''  A  portion  of  the  singers  posted  at  the  gates  may 
have  sung,  ^  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  and  may  have  been 
answered  by  those  who  demanded  entrance  for  the  ark  of  the 
divine  presence,  ^^  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lord, 
mi^ty  in  batde."  The  same  scene  may  hai^  been  renewed 
when  they  came  to  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle,  ii\  which  the  ark 
was  to  be  deposited. 
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"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors;  and  the  king  of  glor)'  shall  come  in*'' 

"  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?" 

^^  The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  king  of  glory.  Selah." 

The  word  Selah,  which  occurs  only  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
the  most  poetical  part  of  Habakkuk,  was  probably  used  to  guide 
the  instrumental  and  vocal  performers  in  the  art  of  praise. 
Whether  it  enjoined  an  elevation  of  voice,  or  resting,  or  repeti-  * 
tion,  seems  not  to  be  setded  by  the  learned*  To  all  it  must 
have  been  obvious,  that  the  omission  of  it  in  reading  in  no  case 
affects  the  sense*  It  is  most  probable  that  the  pordon  of  the 
psalm  which  intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  Seiahj  was 
reiterated  as  a  chorus  to  the  solenm  song* 

If,  however,  this  psalm  was,  or  was  not,  sung  at  the  removal 
of  the  ark  to  its  tabernacle  on  Mount  Zion,  it  undoubtedly  had 
respect  to  some  scene  more  sublime  and  glorious*  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  analyze  it,  that  we  may  derive  from  it  instruction 
and  comfort. 

In  the  first  place,  it  asserts  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  worla  and  them  that  dwell  therein,  to  be  Jehovah's  pro- 
perty* 

Mankind  are  prone  to  think  the  objects  of  sense,  which  they 
are  permitted  to  use,  their  own  possessions;  but  our  God  claims 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  wild  fowl  of  the  rivers,  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  and  the  catde  on  all  die  hills.  Yes,  he  claims  man. 
Our  parents,  our  partners,  our  children,  our  domestics  are  his 
property.  We  are  not  our  own*  The  silver  and  gold  which 
the  miser  hoards,  or  the  prodigal  scatters,  belong  to  Jehovah. 
He  claims  our  minds  with  all  their  faculties,  and  our  bodies 
with  all  their  functions*  Let  us  endeavour  to  fix  this  truth  in 
our  memory,  and  apply  it  for  the  subjugation  of  all  discontent- 
ment, when  God  recak  what  he  has  loaned  for  a  season*  Should 
our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  be  called  awav  from  our  side; 
or  should  we  feel  a  disposition  to  use  any  creature  of  God  in  a 
way  which  he  has  forbidden,  let  us  check  every  murmur  and 
rebellious  effort,  by  seasonably  reflecting,  that  we  have  nothing 
but  sin  which  we  can  call  our  own. 

Secondly^  the  psalm  shows,  that  the  property  which  God  has 
in  his  creatures,  and  his  title  to  them,  are  derived  from  creatkui 
and  providence.  I'he  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  bekmg  to 
the  Lord,  for  this  reason,  *^  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
and  established  it  upon  the  floods*"  The  reladon  which  si^ 
sists  between  a  Creator  and  creature,  gives  the  Creator  a  right 
to  use  the  work  of  his  hands  according  to  his  own  pleasure^  and 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation*  Could 
any  being  show,  that  Jehovah  had  not  made  him,  he  would  at 
the  same  time  prove,  diat  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  lus 
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win.  But  the  Lord  has  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  he 
has  arra^nged  and  he  upholds  the  oceans  and  the  dry  land ;  he  has 
given  nnan  a  suitable  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  therefore 
has  he  a  property  m  them.  Do  you  ask,  O  ye  children  of  men, 
with  what  propriety  Jehovah  uses  you  for  his  own  glory,  and 
requires  of  you  submission  to  his  revealed  will  ?  The  answer  is 
given  by  Jehovah  himself,  "  I  have  formed  thee."  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  given  men  understanding,  feeling,  choice,  and 
activity.  ^^  Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God :  it  is  he  that  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  we  are  his  people,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture."  If  then  Jehovah  has  made  the  world 
of  mankind,  may  he  not  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ?  Every 
intelligent  being  who  has  a  conscience,  approves  of  the  doctrine, 
when  it  is  presented  to  him,  that  a  creature  ought  to  obey  the 
will  of  his  Maker.  If  he  made  us  for  his  Pleasure,  it  is  both 
our  duty  and  interest  to  consult  his  pleasure  m  all  things. 

The  question  here  arises  very  naturally,  "  Who  of  God's  ra- 
tional creatures  then,  does  so  please  him,  as  that  he  may  expect 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  have  an  everiasting 
home  in  heaven  f "  Who  shall  ascend,  with  divine  permission, 
into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  on  which  Jehovah  manifests  himself 
in  love  and  glory  ?  Who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 

Thirdiy^  the  psalm,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  describes  the 
character  of  all  those  persons,  who  seek  the  favour  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  shall  enter  heaven.   Jesus  is  called  Jacob  in  Isaiah, 
and  in  this  psalm,  because  he  is  the  heei  that  bruises  the  head 
of  the  old  serpent,  and  because  he  like  Jacob,  in  pleading  for 
his  people,  has  power  with  God,  and  prevails.    ^^  The  man  that 
hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his 
soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully,''  shall  stand  in  the  holy 
place  in  which  the  gracious  presence  of  God  peculiarly  resides. 
Such  as  this  man  is  every  one  who  belongs  to  the  generation  of 
them  that  seek  Him;  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob.     All  the 
friends  and  followers  of  the  Saviour,  who  may  expect  to  be  glo- 
rious and  happy  with,  him  for  ever,  must  evince  themselves  to 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  men  of  clean  hands,  or  of  pure  ex- 
ternal conduct;  of  a  pure  heart,  or  of  holy  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  men  weaned  from  idolatry  so  as  not  to  have  lifted  up 
their  soul  unto  vanity;  and  men  of  veracity  and  fiddity,  who 
swear  not  deceitfully.     No  living  man  is  absolutely  of  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart,  for  all  have  smned ;  yet  all  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  when  compared  with  what  they  once  were,  and 
il^ith  nrhat  all  unrenewed  men  now  are,  may  be  said  to  be  perfect 
and  pure.     Hence  it  is  said,  ^  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace;''   and 
*^ Blessed  are  die  pure  in  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God."    Let 
none,  tiien,  imagine  themselves  candidates  for  heaven,  and  in 
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the  way  to  the  holy  hill  of  God,  whose  OLtenuil  conduct  is  not 
free  from  the  impurity,  baseness,  meanness,  and  selfishness  of 
the  world  which  lieth  in  sin.  The  habitual  transgressor  of  hu- 
man and  divine  laws,  when  he  pretends  to  pray,  lifts  up  to  God 
his  hands  filled  with  bribes,  with  the  fruits  of  oppression,  and 
stained  with  blood. 

Lest,  however,  the  man  of  mere  morality,  who  is  externally 
honest,  from  no  praiseworthy  motives,  should  think  himself  a 
child  of  the  skies,  it  is  added,  he  must  have  a  pure  heart.  He 
must  be  washed  from  the  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit;  must 
be  changed  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  must  be  a  meek,  hum- 
ble, thankful,  prayerful,  and  benevolent  man;  he  must  desire  to 
glorify  and  enjoy  God;  he  must  love  and  resolve  to  perform 
his  duty,  or  he  has  none  of  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord.' 

That  men  may  not  profits  to  have  clean  hands  and  pure 
hearts,  while  they  are  destitute  of  piety,  the  psalm  teaches  also 
that  all  who  would  enter  heaven  must  abstain  from  idolatry; 
must  not  worship  vanity;  and  consequendy  must  conform  to 
the  ordinances  of  Jehovah.  Those  who  would  worship  God, 
must  do  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  according  to  the  revealed  will 
of  Heaven.  His  heart  is  not  right  with  God,  who  knows  diat 
Jehovah  has  instituted  any  mode  of  expressing  reverence  and 
love  for  himself,  to  which  the  will  and  affections  are  not  dis- 
posed to  yield  a  strict  and  cheerful  conformity. 

Some,  nevertheless,  profess  to  be  pure  in  moral  conduct,  in 
heart,  and  worship,  who  are  ready  to  say,  ^^  Our  tongues  are 
our  own;  and  it  cannot  be  criminal  to  talk  for  amusement." 
But  remember,  all  ye  who  think  that  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
use  the  giftfc  of  speech  without  restraint,  that  if  anv  person  bridle 
not  his  tongue,  and  make  use  of  such  conversation  as  tends  to 
edification;  if  any  man  utter  oaths  or  vows  lighdy,  without  an 
intention  to  fulfil  them ;  if  any  man  promises  but  to  deceive,  he« 
is  not  washed  from  his  sins,  nor  has  he  any  portion  in  Jacob. 
Yet,  if  any  one  prove  himself  to  be  pure  in  conduct,  holy  in 
heart,  scriptural  in  worship,  and  faithful  in  speech,  he  is  still 
incapable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law ;  and  how  shall 
he  stand  before  God? 

Fourthly^  the  psalm  teaches  us,  that  Jehovah  will  bless  every 
renewed  man,  by  conferring  on  him  a  justifying  righteousness. 
^^  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  even  righteous- 
ness from  the  God  of  his  salvation."  Every  person  whose  cha- 
racter answers  to  that  of  him  who  seeks  the  face  of  Jacob,  is  a 
justified  person;  for  so  soon  as  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  the  sin- 
ner, the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  gives  him  a  covenant  tide  to  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of  the  Son  of  God  for  his  justifica- 
tion and  pardon.  Jesus,  then,  is  the  God  of  our  salvation.    The 
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benefits  which  he  confers  on  his  people  are  inestimable !  By 
faith  we  receive  of  him  a  righteousness  which  the  law  cannot 
reject ;  so  that  he  becomes  the  Lord,  our  righteousness. 

Fired  with  the  thought,  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  this  Saviour 
is  worthy  of  being  received  into  the  church  on  earth,  into  every 
.   human  heart,  and  into  the  highest  heavens* 

The/ourth  and  last  part  of  the  psalm,  therefore,  is  a  demand 
for  the  reception  of  this  God  of  our  salvation.     The  dialogical 
form  IS  adopted  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  demand,  while  it 
exhibits  the  dignity  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  ushered  through 
the  unfolding  gates.     A  repetition  is  used  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  that  the  mind  may  dw^ll  upon  it : 
and  possibly  to  denote  that  the  Son  of  man  shoidd  be  received 
both  into  Jerusalem  on  earth,  and  into  the  place  of  his  rest  and 
mediatorial  triumphs  above.    ^*  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory 
shall  come  in."    The  natural  doors  which  were  to  open  for  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  were  probably  suspended  horizontaljy,  in- 
stead of  perpendicularly,  so  that  it  was  most  natural  to  speak  of 
their  being  lifted  up.     A  demand  is  here  made  for  the  church 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  receive  her  Saviour,  who 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  psalm,  was  to  come.     The  gates  of 
cities  were  the  seats  of  kings  and  judges,  and  hence  were  used 
to  denote  the  men  of  authority:  so  that  the  rulers  in  the  church, 
fte  elders  and  princes  of  Israel,  were  called  upon  to  receive  the 
King  of  glory.     To  such  as  might  demand,  ^^  Who  is  this  king 
of  glory?''  die  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  said,  though  he  should 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  meek,  and  sitting  on  an  ass,  yet 
he  is  "  Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty;  Jehovah,  mighty  in  bat- 
tle."   The  Saviour  whom  the  church  i^  called  upon  to  receive, 
is  declared  to  be  God  as  well  as  man;  to  be  strong  to  rule  and 
defend;  to  be  mighty  to  save,  and  mighty  to  overcome  rebel 
legions  of  men  and*  angels  in  battle.     Keceive  him,  who  shall 
conquer  sin,  death,  and  hell,  O  ye  sons  of  men,  for  your  Sa- 
viour. 

It  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  visible  church  to  receive  Jesus 
now  as  Jehovah,  who  comes'  in  spirit,  the  Conqueror  and  Re- 
deemer, than  it  was  her  duty  to  receive  him  when  he  came  ia 
the  flesh. 

fiehold,  he  stands  at  the  door  of  the  human  heart,  and  knocks 
for  adoiittance.  He  calls  to  the  sons  of  men.  Open  your  hearts 
to  receive  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory.  Do  you  ask 
after  his  character  who  demands  admission  to  your  thoughts, 
your  affections,  and  all  the  secret  springs  of  your  action  f  It  iy 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  a  strong  arm,  to  save,  or  to  destroy. 
The  second  demand  is  probably  addressed  to  the  thrones, 
dcKninions,  and  powers,  which  are  the  gates  of  heaven,  that  Je* 
Vol.  L  C 
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sus  in  his  biunan  nature,  returning  from  his  labours,  his  suffer- 
ings, and  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  should  be  admitted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Father.  Having  finished  the  work 
which  was  given  him  to  perform,  having  made  an  end  of  sin, 
having  brought  in  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  having  triumphed 
over  death,  he  ascended  to  a  company  of  angels  who  were  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  lower  skies.  These  heavenly  hosts  surround- 
ed him  as  he  went  up,  and  when  they  approached  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  third  heavens,  demanded  in  his  name,  as  a  con- 
queror, reception,  saying,  ^^  Lift  up  your  heads,"  &c.  A  glad 
choir  within  demanded,  to  make  their  returning  companions 
proclaim  the  God  of  salvation  again,  and  again,  ^*  Who  is  this 
king  of  glory?"  The  cloud  of  convoying  angels  say,  **The 
Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  king  of  glory."  In  this  light,  the  close 
of  the  psalm  appears  to  have  been  a  prediction  of  the  exaltation 
of  Messiah.  The  heavens  have  lifted  up  their  everlasting  doors, 
and  received  our  brother,  in  the  character  of  our  representative 
and  precursor.  Let  us  fix  our  thoughts  and  affections  on  him 
wher#  he  is ;  let  us  live  and  die  in  his  service ;  and  then  with 
songs  of  praise  and  victory  we  shall  be  escorted  to  his  presence, 
to  be  like  him,  and  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord.   Amen. 


JESUS5  THE  CHIEF  AMOKG  TEN  THOUSAKD. 

Splendid  and  imposing  crimes  have  often  been  applauded  by 
the  indiscriminating  multitude;  and  whilst  a  religious  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  so  necessary  to  true  dignity  of  character,  b 
frequently  thrust  into  obscurity,  and  esteemed  of  litde  worth; 
eulogy  is  engaged  in  trumpetting  the  celebrity  of  political  in- 
triguers; in  decking  the  brow  of  literary  pedants,  or  in  falHica- 
ting  an  apotheosis  for  valorous  knights,  whose  fame  is  the 
blood  and  the  tears  of  the  slaughtered  and  bereaved. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  character  is  dignified  by  a 
proficiency  in  science  unconsecrated  to  the  service  of  God; 
political  art  and  manceuvring  in  the  cabinet ;  or  intrepidity  in 
the  field  of  rout  and  carnage. 

Man  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  high-wrought  encomium;  his 
heart  the  Pandora-casket  of  every  pestilent  passion,  ready  to 
burst  forth  into  open  and  brutal  violence. 

But  there  is  one,  whose  name  was  known  to  Abraham,  and 
whose  fame  has  reached  us;  whose  memorial  shines  in  the 
grandest  movements  of  nature  and  soothes  in  the  most  benefi- 
cent dispensations  of  Providence ;  to  whose  underived  digni^' 
the  heavens  could  give  no  accession,  and  from  whose  glory  the 
manger  could  subtract  no  lustre;  who  in  his  external  appear- 
ance was  man  in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  yet  in  his  irre- 
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sistible  opetations  was  God:  ^^  without  controversy  ST^at  was 
the  mystery  of  his  person;  God  manifested  in  the  flesh;  justi- 
fied in  the  Spirit;  seen  of  angels;  preached  unto  the  Gentiles; 
believed  on  in  the  world ;  received  up  into  glory;"— 4ind  this 
is  yesus^  the  '*  chiefest  among  ten  thousands,"  at  whose  shrine 
homage  may  tender  her  oflferings  and  eulogy  chant  forth  her 
praises. 

His  name  is  the  charm  of  the  believer's  pilgrimage,  none 
other  is  so  loved  by  the  heir  of  glory,  furnishing  a  theme,  to 
which  heaven's  fullest  and  most  thrilling  quire  could  not  do 
justice. 

To  describe  him,  I  would  portray  under  the  first  repre- 
sentation a  lovely  youth,  in  all  the  glowing  bloom  of  vigorous 
health ;  his  heart  throbbing  with  ardour,  his  bosom  swelling  at 
the  prospect  of  the  stupendous  work  he  was  to  perform ;  docile 
and  obedient,  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  earthly  guar- 
dians he  remains,  until  all  lesser  considerations  are  absorbed 
in  the  mighty  one,  that  he  is  to  be  engaged  in  his  Father's  bu- 
siness* llien  at  an  humble  distance  I  would  follow  his  footsteps 
through  the  spacious  courts  of  Jerusalem's  pride  and  glory,  the 
Temple  of  God,  until  I  see  him  amidst  the  literary  pride  of  his 
country.  The  impertinence  of  youth  has  no  place  in  his  cha- 
racter, yet  I  behold  him,  with  a  resolution  disproportioned  to 
his  years,  his  gesture  striking,  his  countenance  beaming  with 
expression,  beckoning  attention.  He  speaks— every  eye  is  fixed 
— 4here  is  no  arrogance,  yet  he  presumes  to  teach,  whilst  hoary 
wisdom  and  reverend  experience  regard  with  mingled  venera- 
tion and  awe  the  youthful  and  mysterious  stranger. 

In  this  youth,  I  recognise  the  visitant,  whose  introduction 
into  our  world  was  announced  by  the  enrapturing  tones  of 
angel  music;  whose  birth-place  was  lit  by  the  brightest  star  in 
**  night's  diadem." 

Presented  now  to  the  public,  he  exhibited  a  person  eminently 
prepossessing,  and  a  mind  which  in  itself  afforded  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  an  intimate  alliance  to  Divinity.  Here,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  buddings  of  a  glory  which,  in  future  years, 
was  to  be  more  fully  developed—^but  the  faint  delineations  of  a 
character,  which  afterwards  shone  so  conspicuously. 

When  the  period  of  his  seclusion  had  expired,  he  was  mani- 
fested to  the  world  as  a  moral  phenomenon.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  we  contemplate  him,  whether  as  a  public  or  private  cha- 
racter, we  observe  every  thing  to  rivet  the  attention  and  to  ex- 
cite the  loftiest  admiration.  In  him  every  moral  virtue  shone 
brilliantly;  he  was  tender,  merciful,  symps^ising,  intrepid ;  he 
possessed  none  of  that  sickly  sensibility,  which  could  weep  over 
the  tale  of  imaginary  distress  and  recoil  from  the  exhibition  of 
real  misery;  for  to  the  leprous  he  was  a  healer,  to  the  distress- 
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ed  a  consoler,  to  the  mourner  a  friend,  to  the  endangered  a  de- 
liverer. 

Of  every  possible  variety  of  amiableness  of  character,  in  him 
might  be  ^ound  a  lively  specimen.  Now  elevated  in  sentiment 
above  the  reach  of  finite  minds — again  condescending  to  be- 
come the  intelligible  instructer  of  the  most  illiterate;  now  sur- 
passing the  sagest  of  ancient  philosophers,  in  his  profound  elu- 
cidation of  emical  science — again  familiarly  explaining  to  his 
disciples  the  instructive  parable.  At  one  time  we  see  him  with- 
standing the  doctors  of  Jewish  law,  and  confounding  by  his  su- 
perior wisdom  the  effrontery  of  impertinent  literati;  at  another, 
receiving  into  his  embrace  litde  children  to  bless  them. 

Under  every  varying  circumstance  of  life  he  exhibited  some- 
thing novel  and  instructive;  evidencing  a  mind  unparalleled  in 
its  resources,  and  nobly  directed  in  its  pursuits.  He  could  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  a  public  instructer,  and  in  a  moment  conci- 
liate the  aifections,  by  divesting  himself  of  his  awe-inspiring 
mien,  and  unbending  his  mind  in  the  tenderest  and  moat  unre- 
served familiarity  of  social  converse. 

He  could  be  terrible,  and  yet  sympathizing;  now  sweeping 
the  Temple  of  the  profane  and  sacrilegious,  and  agdn  bending 
his  tearful  eye  over  the  grave  of  departed  friends.  With  the 
glance  of  intuition  he  could  grasp  a  subject  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, his  judgment  was  formed,  his  stand  taken;  and  when 
that  stand  was  taken,  like  the  adamantine  rock,  amidst  the  lash* 
ing  of  the  billows,  he  was  immovable.  Threatenings  could  not 
deter  him,  persecutions  could  not  affect  him;  like  die  globe  we 
Inhabit,  though  racked  with  convulsions  and  earthquakes,  his 
course  was  uniform  and  steady. 

With  a  godlike  disposition  *^  he  loved  his  enemies,  blessed 
them  that  cursed  him,  and  prayed  for  them  who  despitefiilly 
used  and  persecuted  him;''  ever  inculcating  that  a  spirit  of  re- 
taliation should  be  renounced  and  execrated  by  the  honest  heart. 

In  his  noble  movements  he  exhibited  a  character,  in  which 
for  ages  the  piercing  scrutiny  of  friends  and  enemies  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  one  reprehensible  trait.  None  have  beea 
more  frequendy  cited  to  the  tribunal  of  rigid  investigation — 
none  have  stood  the  test  so  honourably;  as  a  just  man,  and 
holy  and  merciful  and  good,  he  has  been  adjudged  and  ap- 
plauded. 

In  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  which  have  received  such 
unbounded  applause,  and  which  the  temerinr  of  impiety  has  fr^e* 
quendy  dared  to  bring  into  comparison  with  the  gospel;  we  in- 
variably discover  sufficient  imperfection  in  precept  and  princi* 
pie  to  determine  the  fallibility  and  limited  knowledge  of  their 
authors.  The  most  noted  of  these  luminaries,  even  when  glow- 
ing in  their  meridian  splendour,  have  exhibited  a  da3rk  spot  ou 
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their  disc;  in  the  moral  heavens  of  heathenism,  they  were  phe- 
nomena, but  their  light  was  flickering  and  uncertain-porten- 
tous of  their  final  extinguishment. 

Without  depreciating  the  merit  of  ancient  sages,  our  opinion 
must  be,  that  in  the  general  principles  of  their  philosophy  they 
were  erring;  in  their  dogmas  trite;  in  their  morals  grossly  de- 
fective»  Yet  they  are  popular.  Enveloped  in  the  charm  of 
antiquity,  they  have  received  the  tender  of  profoundest  vene- 
ration; their  conceits  have  been  commented  into  sage  remark, 
their  quaintness  into  wisdom,  and  even  their  impenetrable  ob- 
scurities into  beauties. 

O  God !  avert  thy  threatening  bolts  from  the  daring  fronts 
of  impious  modems,  who  have '  compared  these  men  with  thy 
Son,  and  in  the  comparison  have  given  them  the  pre-eminence. 
But  Jesus  framed  a  system  admirable  in  itself,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  greatest  ornament.  In  his  deportment  he  displayed 
firmness  without  austerity;  mildness  without  eflfeminacy;  hero- 
ism without  insolence;  knowledge  without  arrogance.  The 
apathy  of  the  stoic,  the  looseness  of  the  epicurean,  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  mystic  alike  rejected;  his  philosophy  was  charac- 
terized by  all  that  could  elevate,  ennoble,  illumme. 

In  him  we  behold  a  sun,  in  magnitude  aud  eflulgency,  scat- 
tering the  mists  from  the  moral  horizon^  and  diffusing  its  light 
over  a  darkened  world. 

He  assumed  the  high  dignity  of  a  teacher,  and  his  example 
spoke  as  loud  as  his  precept;  the  whole  system  of  his  instruc- 
'dons,  was  but  the  expression  of  his  own  blessed  character — but 
the  explanation  of  himself  the  glorious  model. 

In  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines,  he  was  mild,  persua- 
sive, benevolent;  he  employed  no  false  colouring  to  recommend 
his  dioughts;  but  carrying  with  them  the  majesty  of  truth,  they 
recommended  themselves,  in  the  ardess  language  of  feeling. 

In  the  scheme  of  Mahonoed  we  observe  every  thing  conge- 
nial to  the  desires  of  a  depraved  heart;  we  see  a  sensual  fife 
on  earth  and  a  sensual  heaven;  yet  this  scheme  was  propagated 
only  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  in  the  system  of  Jesus, 
tvery  precept  is  counter  to  our  natural  feelings  and  darling 
pursuits ;  yet  whilst  virtue  has  a  voice,  this  system  must  be 
cherished. 

AU  the  voluptuousness  and  luxuriance  of  eastern  imagery 
were  necessar}-  to  recommend  the  Koran  to  the  grovelling  in- 
tellect of  Musselmea,  but  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus 
are  introduced  with  success  to  the  most  enlightened  and  dis- 
criminating by  the  mere  unadorned  narrations  of  illiterate 
fishermen. 

In  these  narrations  we  see  this  wondrous  personage,  under 
every  modification  of  character;  now  in  retirement,  again  in 
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the  glare  of  public  life;  his  history  excites  every  variety  of 
feelings— we  sdtemately  weep  and  rejoice;  are  indignant  and 
again  sympathize;  we  venerate,  love,  and  adore;  we  are  car- 
ried forward  irresistibly;  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  subject  of 
the  biography  is  God  under  a  mysterious  exhibition  of  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  object  of  his  mission,  we  must  be 
struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  We  behold  the  King 
of  heaven  clothed  in  our  nature  and  sustaining  its  infirmities, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  most  stupendous  plan  ever  devised 
by  Deity — ^the  most  heavenly,  that  was  ever  revealed  to  the 
fallen  creature. 

His  object  was  the  promulgation  of  truth,  and  if  ever  truth 
appeared  in  its  native  majesty,  it  was  when  it  fell  from  his  lips 
— when  it  was  exhibited  in  his  life.  He  promulged  it,  though 
aware  that  by  so  doing  he  was  combating  the  powerful  influence 
and  the  more  powerful  prejudices  of  a  nation j  and  arousing  the 
lion  fierceness  of  an  arrogant  priesthood.  Truth  was  wed  to  his 
soul,  and  to  protect  so  darling  a  treasure,  he  waved  his  claims 
to  popularity,  and  denied  himself  the  comforts  of  even  a  shelter 
from  the  tempest*  One  grand  object  he  had  in  view,  that  was 
to  be  attained  at  every  personal  hazard ;  from  the  pursuit  he 
wa&  not  to  be  allured  by  the  proffer  of  a  crown,  nor  to  be  deter- 
red by  the  threats  of  the  populace* 

Such  steadiness  of  resolution  brought  upon  him  the  execra* 
tions  of  a  deluded  multitude  and  the  infliction  of  the  most  un- 
heard-of sufferings.  Yet  in  these  sufferings  he  shone  pre-emi- 
nent. 

About  the  expiration  of  his  ministry,  dangers  thickened,  and 
every  presage  was  given  of  an  approaching  tempest,  which  in 
its  tremendous  operation  was  to  sweep  excellence  from  the 
world,  and  involve  in  its  perdition  the  very  demons  who  had 
conjured  up  the  stomu  Here  the  character  of  Christ  is  repre- 
sented in  a  new  light. 

Virtue  loses  much  of  its  lustre  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
but  in  the  darkness  of  adversity  its  brilliancy  is  conspicuous. 
Jesus  appeared  in  much  magnificence  of  character,  when  he 
was  saluted  by  the  hosannas  of  an  enthusiastic  populace ;  but 
when  the  plaudits  of  the  fickle  multitude  were  exchanged  for 
the  repeated,  blood-thirsty  demands  for  his  death,  he  appeared 
in  his  more  than  human  character. 

A  bold  and  powerful  combination  is  formed;  their  system  is 
matured;  it  is  supported  by  the  wealth  and  talents  of  a  nation 
— its  object  the  death  of  Jesus.  These  sanguinary  vampires, 
not  glutted  with  the  blood  of  prophets,  thirsted  for  the  Uood 
of  Immanuel.  No  scheme  of  bolder  Outlines  was  ever  con- 
ceived, since  the  rebellion  in  heaven,  when  the  prince  of  fisJlen 
angels  kmdled  the  flame  of  war  and  battled  with  Omnipotence. 
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In  order  to  a  complete  execution  of  their  design  they  insidi- 
ously entered  the  household  of  their  victim,  there  to  find  an 
instrument  for  their  bloody  purposes.  Such  an  one  was  found; 
a  disciple  who  had  reclined  at  the  table  of  his  Lord,  traitorously 
conspired  against  the  life  of  that  Lord. 

Oh!  bow  overwhelming  such  a  circumstance!  The  mighty 
spirit  of  a  Caesar  in  a  similar  situation  was  unable  to  sustain  the 
convulsive  shock.  In  the  senate  house  he  intrepidly  resisted 
the  threatening  poignards  of  ferocious  conspirators,  until  among 
their  number  he  beheld  one  whom  he  loved,  one  whom  he  had 
honoured;  when  enveloping  himself  in  his  pierced  mantle,  he 
relinquished  the  contest  and  his  life,  with  the  affecting,  heart- 
bursting  complaint,  ^^  And  thou  too,  my  son  /"  Jesus  saw  a 
traitor  among  his  avowed  friends,  yet  still  he  was  unmoved. 

Night  adds  solemnity  to  sorrow.  At  the  close  of  the  day^ 
when  all  nature  was  hushed  in  repose,  we  may  hear  the  slow 
and  solenm  tread  of  a  litde  mournful  company,  which  had  just 
risen  from  the  table,  at  which  they  had  all  supped  together  for 
the  last  time.  They  bend  their  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
they  repair  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  master  retires 
apart  from  the  rest^-but,  oh,  here  language  Knust  fail  to  picture 
the  scene ! 

From  the  nature  of  a  covenant  engagement,  Christ,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  man's  redemption,  was  to  endure  the  con- 
suming wrath  of  God,  and  the  utmost  malice  of  man.  Under 
the  accumulated  weight  of  such  misery,  we  see  this  wondrous 
personage,  in  the  garden,  bending  to  the  earth!  How  over- 
whelming his  sorrows !  how  fierce  that  agony  of  soul,  which 
wrung  the  very  blood  from  his  temples!  Had  he  been  a  mere 
man,  the  weight  would  have  crushed  him  into  annihilation,  but 
he  was  more  than  man.  There  was  a  connected  series  of  ag- 
gravating circumstances  in  his  misery. 

The  malady  of  the  sick  man  is  soothed  by  the  watchful  cares 
of  a  friend,  when  the  taper  of  midnight  casts  its  sickly  lustre 
around,  and  pain  has  driven  sleep  from  his  eyelids;  but  Jesus, 
when  the  solace  of  friendship  would  have  been  most  grateful, 
agonized  in  body  and  spirit,  at  the  dread  hour  of  midnight,  had 
not  one  to  watch  with  him  one  hour.    Still  he  is  firm  ! 

The  darkness  of  the  night  is  at  length  partially  dissipated  by 
the  distant  glimmering  of  torches;  the  crisis  arrives,  and  Jesus 
is  singled  out  as  the  object  of  pursuit,  by  a  traitorous  kiss. 

His  dignified  aspect  intimidates  his  murderers,  and  his  short 
but  kingly  declaration  ^^  I  am  he,"  unnerves  them  and  strikes 
them  to  the  ground;  the  opportunity  for  escape  is  favourable; 
yet  he  spurns  it,  suffers  them  to  recover,  bind  him  like  a  cul- 
prit, and  lead  him  away. 

Do  we  not  see  the  disciples,  superior  to  any  sense  of  personal 
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jeopardy,  irritated  at  the  indignity  shown  their  Master,  and 
making  a  noble  effort  for  his  rescue  ?  Alas !  he  beholds  them 
fleeing  with  the  utmost  trepidation  and  panic,  and  leaving  him 
to  his  ill-boding  captivity— -and  yet  he  is  unmoved. 

To  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  and  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate 
he  is  led,  to  bear  the  contumely  of  that  multitude,  that  had  on  a 
preceding  occasion  hailed  with  hosannas  his  entrance  into  the 
CapitoL  If  ever  there  was  a  scene  that  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  deepest  veneration  and  awe,  it  was  Jesus,  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  soldiery,  and  more  sanguinary  judges,  unmoved 
and  stately  in  his  demeanour,  looking  on  his  enemies  with  a 
calm  yet  dignified  countenance. 

He  could  endure  the  revilings  and  buffettings  of  the  mob,  but 
every  circumstance  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  equanimity  of 
his  mind.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  foes ;  there  was  not  one 
pitying  look,  one  relenting  visage ;  but  a  marked  determination 
to  effect  their  barbarous  designs.  At  length  he  descries  one, 
who,  partiaUy  recovered  from  the  shock  at  Gethsemane,  had 
followed  his  Lord  to  the  judgment.  But  here  the  only  circum- 
stance calculated  to  soothe,  is  made  an  instrument  of  his  in- 
creased suffering;  for  he  heard,  even  at  that  awful  conjuncture 
he  heard,  Peter,  the  most  magnanimous  of  his  disciples,  who 
had  often  boasted  of  his  fidelity,  denying  his  discipleship.  His 
countenance  is  still  unruffled,  not  even  a  flash  of  indignation 
passes  over  it ;  but  with  a  half-complaining,  half-pitying  look, 
he  melts  that  denying  Peter  into  tears. 

Deserted  by  his  friends,  he  is  left  solitary  and  alone,  to  con- 
tend with  his  malicious  foes!  At  length,  through  evidence  ex- 
torted by  bribery,  he  is  condemned  by  prejudiced  judges  for 
an  imaginary  crime ;  he  listens  to  the  solemn  sentence  with  un- 
dauntedness,  endures  the  sharpest  scourgings  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  bears  his  own  cross  to  Calvary.  Will  they,  oh  wiQ 
they  crucify  the  Lord  of  glory  ?  They  are  permitted.  Jesus 
is  suspended  ia  spectacle  for  heaven  and  earth,  inhumanly  mur- 
dered under  the  most  ignominious  circumstances !  Do  angels 
weep  ?  here  they  must  have  wept.  The  earth  was  convulsed, 
the  planets  veiled  their  lustre,  the  mid-day  light  was  lost  in  the 
shades  of  night.  A  heathen  philosopher,  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  observing  the  appearances  which  an  affrighted 
world  presented,  exclaimed,  as  if  by  a  spirit  of  inspiration, 
*^  The  God  of  nature  suffers,  or  sympathizes  with  some  noble 
sufferer!"  Oh  it  was  a  scene  of  startling  horror;  yet  in  the 
very  article  of  death  this  wondrous  personage,  tumine  his  lan- 
guid, dying  eyes  upon  his  murderers,  then  slowly  lifting  them 
towards  heaven,  with  heavenly  benignity  uttered,  "  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do:"  as  one  observes. 
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^  If  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  Jesus  Christ  died  like  a 
God." 

The  most  huded  heroes  wither  under  the  grasp  of  deaith ; 
their  laurels  are  destined  to  fade  on  the  tomb ;  their  memorial 
may  remain,  but  it  is  like  the  recollection  of  a  long-past,  fevered 
dream ;  the  grave  is  the  boundary  line  of  their  triumphs,  the 
termination  of  their  mighty  prowess.  But  this  ^^  chiefest  among 
tea  thousand,"  left  an  imperishable  memorial,  tmclasped  the 
fetters  of  death,  and  by  an  irresistible  energy  triumphed  over 
the  monarch  of  terrors ;  he  arose,  he  arose  gloriously  trium- 
phant, demonstrating  that  He  who  permitted  himself  to  be  slain, 
was  too  powerful  a  subject  for  the  grave  to  controL 

Such  was  the  eventful  life  of  that  wonderful  person,  who  was 
Mediator,  who  was  God;  by  his  death  he  consummated  salva- 
tion, and  now  heaven  is  purchased  for  believers. 

And  this  Jesus,  my  soul,  is  the  author  of  thy  hopes,  the  re- 
fuge of  thy  sorrows,  the  Uest  pavilion  of  thy  safety,  where  thou 
may  est  shelter  from  the  tempest! ' 

And  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  a  delusion,  as  some  would  per- 
suade ?  Oh,  to  it  have  I  fled  as  the  only  soother  of  my  griefa, 
as  the  only  earnest  of  my  immortality,  and  is  it  a  delusion? 
Then  am  I  content  to  be  enshrouded  in  its  thickest  mantle;  for 
if  a  delusion,  'tb  still  a  rapturous  one !  W.  M.  E. 
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After  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,*  has  passed  a 
ccmdemnatory  sentence,  on  all  that  religion  among  the  Jews, 
which  consisted  merely  in  external  observances;  and  has  also, 
put  the  stamp  of  divine  approbation,  on  all  that  religion  among 
the  Gentiles,  which  embraced  cordisd  obedience  to  God;  he  an- 
ticipates a  plausible  objection,  which  he  knew,  would  not  be 
overlooked  by  a  Jewish  antagonist.  If — such  an  antagonist 
wotild  reply — ^if  our  descent  from  Abraham;  our  circumci- 
sion in  the  flesh;  and  our  exact  conformity  to  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  Judaism;  be  no  more  available,  than  has  been  re-^ 
presented:  and  if  the  Gentiles  may  secure  the  divine  favour, 
without  such  distinctions  and  conformity— >*  What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jew  i  or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcbion?"t 

The  apostle's  answer  was  prompt.  What  advantage? 
^  Much;"  said  he,  in  his  peculiarly  pointed  manner.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  frustrate  the  immense  kindness  of  CK)d  to  His 
(hosen  people.    The  objection  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehen- 
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sion  of  my  meaning.  I  do  not  say  that  God  has  done  no  more 
for  the  Jews,  than  for  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  In  regard 
to  advantage  and  privilege,  their  pre-eminence  is  ^  much,  every 
way."  In  a  remarkable  manner  they  have  always  been  the  care 
of  Divine  Providence.  Among  them,  exclusively,  have  been 
preserved,  the  true  mode  and  ordinances  of  divine  wcNrship. 
Among  them  God  established  and  perpetuated  a  sacred  suc- 
cession of  priests  and  prophets,  to  minister  at  his  altar,  and 
declare  his  will.  To  them,  from  time  to  time.  He  has  mani- 
fested His  glory;  intimated  His  purposes;  addressed  the 
threatenings  of  His  wrath,  and  the  promises  of  His  love.  In 
every  way  they  have  been  more  favoured  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

But  their  principal  advantage  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
Eminently  were  thev  exalted  above  othtr  nations,  in  every  re- 
spect; but  ^^  chiefly*'  in  this;  that  while  the  rest  of  the  wotld^ 
were  left  under  the  control  of  diabolical  superstition  or  im- 
posture, ^  unto  them  were  committed  The  Oracles  or  God." 

The  high  importance,  which  the  aposde  here  puts  on  the 
privilege,  of  possessing  the  inspired  scriptures,  is  given  to  this 
privilege,  in  several  other  texts.— The  Psalmist  teaches  us,  that 
there  is  no  privilege  comparable  to  that  of  possessing  the  scrip- 
tures, in  the  place  where  he  says,  ^  Thou  hast  magnified  thy 
word  above  all    thy  name.*'*      The  manifestations  of   thy 
glory  by  every  other  medium,  are  dim  and  feeble,  compared 
with  those  that  beam  from  the  sacred  page. — Moses  leads  us 
to  the  same  estimation  of  this  privilege,  by  declaring,  that  those 
who  had  only  received  his  Institute,  were,  on  this  account,  ex- 
alted above  all  other  people.   ^*  What  nation  so  great,  that  hath 
statutes  and  judgments,  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law,  which  I 
set  before  you  this  day.''jw»Tne  prophet,  with  equal  force  im- 
parts the  same  impression,  by  representing  the  loss  of  God*s 
word,  as  the  greatest  of  all  calamities.   ^  Behold  the  days  come 
saith  the  Lord  God  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land;  not 
a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord :  and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea; 
and  from  the  north  even  to  the  east;  they  shall  run  to  and  fro 
to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it."^ 

It  is  proposed  to  illustrate  a  little,  the  grounds  of  that  pre- 
eminent advantage,  which  those  who  have  the  Bible,  possess 
above  those  who  have  no  other  instructer,  than  what  has  been 
commonly  termed  the  light  of  nature. 

The  immense  advantages  afforded  by  revelation,  may  be  in 
some  measure  perceived,  by  comparing,  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing; AND  THE  THINGS  WHICH  ARE  TAUGHT,  BT  REVELATION; 
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WITH  THE  MAKNER  OF   TEACHING;    AND  THE .  THINGS  WHICH 
ARE  TAUGHT,  BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  NaTURE. 

They  are  both  Instructers.  The  spacious  firmament,  and  the 
spangled  heavens;  the  bkzing  orb  of  day,  and  the  silent  pomp 
of  night ;  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  the  lightning  and  thun- 
der; tempest  and  hail  and  rain  and  snow;  mountains  and  val- 
leys; forests  and  fields;  rivers  and  oceans;  and  all  the  living 
creatures  that  populate  the  globe;  constitute  a  wondrous  system 
of  tuition  to  man;  present  him  a  portraiture  of  his  invisible 
Creator;  and  render,  his  ignorance  a  fault ;  his  disobedience 
without  excuse*  It  were  atheism  to  say,  that  Nature  gives  no 
indmations  of  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  her  eternal  Author. 

L  But  her  manner  of  teaching  is  vasdy  inferior  to  that  of 
Revelation. 

Nature,  however  important  and  excellent  her  lessons,  is  a 
9ileni  Instructer.  Though  her  ^^  line  is  gone  throughout  all  the 
earth,''  she  has  ^  no  speech  nor  language,"  and  her  *^  voice  is 
not  heard."*  She  imparts  no  ideas  by  audible  or  visible  signs, 
by  word  or  gesture.  The  knowledge  she  possesses,  is  inhe- 
rent in  her  frame.  She  shows  it  only  by  showing  herself.  She 
has  no  tongue  to  proclaim  her  treasures  of  learning;  no  pen  to 
write  them ;  no  interpreter  to  unfold  and  explain  uiem. 

Revelation  on  the  contrary  is  a  epeaktng  Teacher.  She 
delivers  oracles,  and  pronounces  lectures,  and  puts  a  written 
volume  into  our  hands.  She  presents  her  meaning  with  preci- 
sicm,  plainness  and  power ;  by  the  medium  of  language,  the 
medium  by  which  we  exchange  thoughts  with  one  another. 

Nature  then,  places  objects  before  us,  but  tells  us  nothing 
coDceming  them.  If,  upon,  and  within,  these  objects,  there  are 
traces  and  lineaments  of  wisdom,  the  perception  of  which  would 
instruct  and  delight  him,  yet  there  is  no  index  to  ^de  the  eye, 
no  whisper  of  explanation  to  assist  the  mind  oi  the  student. 
But  whue  Revelation  exhibits  objects,  she  also  demonstrates 
their  properdes;  and,  in  legible  characters,  and  articulate 
sounds,  discloses  every  thing  it  behoves  us  to  learn. 

From  Nature,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  nothing  can  be  ac- 
quired, but  by  close  inspection,  and  a  process  of  reasoning. 
The  mind,  of  its  own  accord,  without  solicitation  or  constraint, 
must  apply  itself  to  the  severe  contemplation  of  her  works. 
The  penetration  of  intellect,  and  the  perseverance  of  industry, 
are  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  her  unostentatious  ex- 
cellence. There  must  be  a  logical  deduction  concerning  the 
Cause,  from  the  effect;  and  concerning  the  Contriver  from  the 
contrivance.  In  no  other  way,  is  it  possible  to  gain  any  infor- 
mation, from  a  Teacher,  whose  instructions  are  to  be  gathered, 

*  lliis  petliaps  is  the  tmc  meamo;  of  Ps,  six.  S,  4. 
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not  from  words,  nor  from  any  express  communications  of 
thought,  but  merely  from  inspecting  objects  presented  to  the 
eye,  without  a  syllaUe  of  explanation.  The  pupils  of  Nature, 
must  not  merely  have  the  faculty  of  reason;  they  must  in  some 
degree  be  versed  in  the  art  of  reasoning;  and  be  able  from  pro* 
per  premises  to  deduce  regular  and  fair  conclusions. 

Now  there  is  one  important  principle  hence  resuhing,  which 
the  object,  of  this  paper  requires  us  carefully  to  cmisiden  It 
appears  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  God  from  the  unaided  light  of  Nature,  the  heart 
must  be  pure  ;  the  disposition  holy* 

Man  cannot  freely  do  that  which  he  hates*  If  he  hates  to 
apply  fais  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  any  object,  he  will  not, 
unless  constrained,  admit  that  object  into  his  thoughts.  If  he 
is  Averse  to  reasoning,  he  must  be  compelled,  or  reason  he  will 
not.  If  therefore  man  has  no  relish  for  that  knowledge  of  his 
Maker  which  may  be  gleaned  from  his  worics,  he  wiU  not,  of 
himself,  make  the  ment^  efforts  necessary  to  the  attammeiit  of 
that  3cnowledge. 

It  requires  some  exertion  to  engage  the  mind,  even  with  ob- 
jects to  which  no  habitual  aversion  is  cherislied.  £ven  those 
who  love  die  Deity,  are  often  sensible  of  difficult  in  fixing 
their  thoughts,  and  keeping  them  fixed,  on  that  full-orbed  exhi- 
bition of  his  glory,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ^  presents.  Is  it 
presumable  then,  that  those  who  do  not  love  the  Deity,  (the 
fact,  with  respect  to  every  unrenewed  person^  would  undergo 
that  mental  toil,  which  is  necessary  to  gain  tne  knowledge  of 
Him,  from  the  works  of  creation.  Would  they  pry  into  the 
recesses  of  Nature,  and  endure  the  labour  of  serious  thinkings 
«o  discover  traces  of  Him  whom  they  hate  to  retain  in  their 
knowledge?  What,  but  some  powerfully  selfish  motive  would 
induce  them  to  submit  to  this  drudgery?  And  under  the  influ- 
rence  of  such  a  motive,  whither  would  their  reasonings  conduct 
them,  but  to  errors  worse  if  possible  than  ignorance  itself. 

The  appeal  on  this  subject  may  be  made  to  fact.  Our  con- 
clusion respecting  the  state  in  which  depraved  mankind  would 
be  left,  with  no  other  instruction  than  that  afforded  by  the  light 
of  nature,  is  not  merely  theoretical.  The  Gentile  world,  even 
as  it  now  is,  contains  a  frightful  mass  of  testimony  to  its  trutlk 
Have  the  Gentiles  grown  wise  under  the  tuition  of  Nature  ?  Wliat 
though  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  creation;  have 
the  Gentiles  clearly  seen  these  things  ?  What  efforts  have  they 
made,  to  attain  that  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  manifested  tm 
them  in  the  frame  of  Nature  and  the  events  of  Providence  ? 
Disliking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  their  efforts,  as  we 
should  natjiirally  expect,  have  been  directed  to  the  object  of 
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hidiDg  from  (hekr  sight,  every  trace  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  which  gave  birth  to  creatioa;  and  which  are  daily 
displayed  in  the  government  of  the  world.  The}'  have  learnt, 
if  any  thing,  from  the  light  of  Nsiture,  what'is  infinitely  worse 
thaaaodiing—- to  change  the  glory  of  the  ikcorruptible  God, 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man;  and  to  birds,  and 
fbor  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 

But  it  is  not  quite  fair,  to  estimate  the  insufficiency  of  Na- 
ture to  teach  deprttotd  man^from  the  present  ignorance  of  the 
AeatkeTU    Gross  as  is  that  ignorance,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  grosser,  had  not  die  h^then  been  instructed  by  another 
Teadier.  I  mean  Rev^el  ation.  For,  some  rays  of  revealed  light 
are  every  where  raing^d  with  those  of  Nature*    There  is  per- 
haps no  comer  of  the  world  as  dark  as  it  would  have  been,  had 
Revekrion  been  refused  to  fallen  man*  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
die  first  fathers  of  the  race  received  instruction  from  Heaven; 
that  tkoQgh  their  descendaiits,  loving  darkness  more  than  light, 
forsook  dbe  source  of  knowledge,  and  immersed  themselves  in 
^  the  Jgnonmce  of  Paganism,  they  could  not  entirely  dispossess 
'  cheiaoelves  of  revecded  information  ;  that  this  information  they 
imparted  to  their  offspring,  through  whose  successive  genera- 
tions it  has  been  transmitted;  and  that,  meanwhile,  many  exer- 
tions have  been  made  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  reveided  re- 
ligioB.     We  dhall  then  perceive,  that  it  is  not  cxacdy  just  to 
estimate  the  inefficacy  of  the  light  of  nature,  from  the  present 
ignorance  of  liie  heathen*    The  estimate  would  be  fairer,  if  the 
inftuence  of  traditional  instruction  should  be  ascertained,  and 
subtracted;  when  perhaps  it  would  appear,  that  had  the  human 
race  froma  the  moment  of  the  fall,  been  abandoned  solely  to  the 
light  of  fiatare,  they  would  have  been  inferior  in  almost  every 
respect,  to  the  most  degraded  savages  that  now  inhabit  the 
eardi* 

It  is  more  than  probable  ^lat  from  the  mere  light  of  Na- 
TUR£,  apostate  man  would  have  gained  no  instruction  what- 
ever. That  light  is  not  adapted  to  inform  creatures  who  having 
yielded  to  the  enticements  of  the  Tempter,  are  dienated  from 
their  Maker,  and  enemies  in  their  mind  by  wicked  works. 

Ita  diadoBures  might  have  been  sufficient,  if  man  had  retain- 
ed that  moral  rectitude,  with  which  he  came  into  existence : 
and,  since  his^relincjuishment  of  this,  left  him  still  in  possession 
of  his  reason  and  conscience;  it  therefore  follows,  that,  under 
the  sole  tuition  of  Nature,  man  remains  bound  to  render  a  sin- 
leas  obedience;  has  no  excuse  for  any  of  his  defects;  and  may 
josdy  perish  under  the  infliction  of  the  curse.  But  while  Na- 
ture's teaching  is  enough  to  establish  the  justice  of  his  con- 
demnation, it  is  not  enough  to  overcome  the  influence  of  that 
depravity  which  makes  him  dislike  to  retain  God  in  his  know- 
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ledge:  and  as  that  influence  must  be  overcome,  before  be  will 
fix  his  mind  on  the  works  of  creation,  to  discover  in  them  the 
footsteps  of  the  Creator;  and,  moreover,  as  that  guilqr  influ- 
ence, in  proportion  to  its  strength,  is  provoking  to  God,  who,  at 
length  most  righteously  consigns  its  victims  to  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  its  unrestrained  control,*  how  could  it  otherwise 
happen  than  that  man,  wherever  he  is  left  to  the  mere  exhibi- 
tions of  Nature,  should  be  speedily  enshrouded  in  the  black- 
ness both  of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness. 

So  ineffectual  upon  minds  estranged  from  the  love  of  God  is 
Nature's  method  of  communicating  knowledge. 

Revelation  teaches  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  better 
purpose.     She  does  not  leave  her  lessons  to  be  spelled  out  by 
close  and  careful  scrutiny.    It  is  not  by  the  sole  exercise  of  in* 
genuity,  and  an  unprejudiced  heart,  that  her  meaning  is  to  be 
^decj^hered.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  both  morally  and  men- 
tally faultless,  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge,  under  her  in- 
culcations.   Her  instructions  are  not  inwrought  in  the  fabric  of 
creation;  to  be  gleaned  by  patient  and  painful  investigation 
from  the  fields  of  ether,  or  the  forests  of  earth ;  to  be  drawn 
down  from  the  stars,  or  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
She  has  spared  us  the  toil  of  gathering  sacred  science,  tiius  by 
piecemeals  and  particles,  from  various  and  remote  regions  rf 
existence.     Proprietor  of  the  universe,  and  comprehending  at 
a  glance  every  object  and  idea,  whether  existing  or  capable  of 
existence,  her  Gracious  Author  collected  and  condensed  into 
one  mass,  all  the  information  needful  to  our  improvement  and 
happiness,  and  sent  her  into  the  world,  laden  with  these  in- 
corruptible riches,  to  impart  them  to  every  individual  of  our 
race.    She  does  not  leave  it  to  the  feeble  and  perverted  powers 
of  man,  to  argue  and  philosophise  himself  into  the  knowledge 
of  things  belonging  to  his  peace.     She  has  that  knowledge  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  printed  in  a  book,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit.    The  necessity  of  reasoning  is  superseded ; 
for  the  proper  conclusions  are  already  announced,  and  that  so 
decisively  and  plainly,  that  ^^  the  wayfaring  man  though  a  foor' 
cannot  remain  in  total  ignorance  but  by  industrious  efforts  to 
make  himself  more  stupid.    Revelation  merely  requires  that 
her  pupil  be  a  rational  creature.    Scant  as  the  measure  of  his 
Intellect  may  be,  she  can  teach  him :  she  can  make  him  wise; 
aye,  wiser  than  was  ever  heathen  philosopher  or  sage ;  she  can 
give  him  the  knowledge  of  Salvation.     Is  he  slothful  and 
dull  ?  she  has  her  lightning  and  her  thunder  to  awaken  his  at- 
tention.   Is  he  sullen  and  stubborn  ?  she  can  set  in  dread  array 

*  «  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  tlieir  knowledge,  God 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things  which  were  not  coa«e* 
nicnt."    Horn.  i.  28. 
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the  terrors  of  God,  and  turn  loose  upon  him  an  irritated  con- 
science. Is  he  ready  to  smk  into  the  gloom  of  despair  ?  she 
has  her  methods  of  consolation,  as  well  as  conviction.  Is  his 
mind  perverted  by  prejudice  or  superstition  ?  she  can  release 
him  from  so  hateful  a  bondage.  His  errors  she  can  correct ; 
his  absurdities  she  can  explode ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  depravity 
in  any  shape  or  degree,  wholly  to  resist  the  force  with  which 
she  teaches. 

In  short  it  is  undeniable,  that  whereas  the  light  of  Nature 
19  utterly  unauited^  Revelation  xoas  adapted  and  designed  to 
imtruct  mankind^  considered  as  fallen  and  depraved.  The  former 
would  have  suflEiced  had  not  the  apostasy  rendered  man  averse 
to  be  taught:  but  being  thus  averse,  he  would  have  remained 
forever  in  ignorance,  had  not  God  in  his  mercy  instructed  him 
from  heaven.  We  pass  no  censure  upon  Nature  as  though 
her  informations  were  of  themselves  scanty  and  useless ;  we 
merely  say  that  these  informations  are  not  imparted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  efficient  for  the  instruction  of  minds  polluted  by 
depravity.  And  it  is  observable  that  the  Psalmist,  m  the  19tn 
Psalm,  where  he  celebrates  Nature  as  a  Teacher;  where  he 
declares  the  excellence  and  extent  of  her  instructions ;  says  not 
a  word  as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  instructions.  But  when,  in 
die  same  Psalm,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  Revelation,  the  effi- 
ciency  of  her  teaching,  is  the  most  prominent  circumstance 
spoken  in  her  praise.  **  The  heavens,"  he  observes,  "  declare 
the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  shexveth  his  handy-work;'* 
but  we  read  nothing  concerning  the  effect  of  this  manifestation. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  speaks  of  ^^  the  law  of  the  Lord,'' 
he  not  only  pronounces  it  "  perfect,"  but  refers  to  the  evidence 
of  its  perfection:  it  converts  the  soul;  makes  wise  the  simple; 
rejoices  the  heart;  and  enlightens  the  eyes. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  insinuate  that  Revelation  accom- 
plishes the  moral  renovation  of  man,  independenUy  of  every 
other  influence.  We  speak  of  Revelation  merely  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God ;  but  we  assert  that  the  instru-^ 
meiit  is  admirably  suited,  and  has  a  potent  tendency,  to  renew 
our  nature ;  and  we  deny  this,  concerning  that  merely  objective 
manifestation  of  the  Deity,  which  the  works  of  creation  afford. 

Christendom  abounds  with  afRictive  testimonials  of  the  fact, 
diat  Revelation  of  herself  cannot  change  the  human  heart. 
But  if  she  cannot  do  this,  she  can,  and  always  does,  produce, 
amazing  alterations  in  the  intellectual  views,  the  exterior  con- 
dition, the  notions,  habits,  and  manners  of  mankind.  Why  is 
it  that  there  are  no  idolaters,  even  among  the  most  ignorant 
and  abandoned  in  Christian  nations  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  regard 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  heathen  with  astonishment 
and  horror  ?— ^at  when  we  read,  of  parents  placing  their  ten- 
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der  infants  in  the  glowing  arms  of  a  hideous  brazen  image,  there 
to  writhe  and  shriek  and  burn  till  they  expire ;  of  widows  giving 
their  live  bodies  to  be  consumed  with  those  of  their  dead  hus- 
bands ;  of  men,  either  consenting  to  be  crushed  in  pieces  under 
the  wheels  of  an  idoFs  car,  or  exhausting  ingenuity  to  inflict  self- 
torture  worse  than  a  hundred  deaths ; — we  wonder  how  the  hu- 
man mind  can  have  been  brought  into  subjection  to  such  strange 
infatuationf— Why  is  it  that  in  all  Christendom,  the  belief  of  Ons 
Supreme  Being  exists;  that  polytheism  has  no  place;  that 
men  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  worshipping  any  other 
God  than  Jehovah ;  that  Him  they  all  feel  bound  to  worship ; 
and  that  they  understand  the  nature  of  the  worship  which  it  be- 
comes them  to  render  Him  ?  All  in  Christendom,  it  is  true,  are 
not  renewed.  Thousands  here,  have  hearts  as  deeply  corrupt 
as  any  of  the  heathen.  But  there  does  exist,  a  wide  and  won- 
derful difference,  in  their  opinions,  circumstances,  and  practices, 
the  sole  cause  of  which  is,  that  the  light  of  revelation  is  too  pe- 
netrating and  powerful  to  consist  with  that  monstrous  ignorance, 
into  which  the  god  of  this  world,  hath  conducted  the  infatuated 
heathen.  This  is  the  cause  that  distinguishes,  intellectually  and 
morally.  Christian  from  Pagan  lands :  this  is  the  influence 
which,  in  these  respects,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  regard  to 
civil  privileges  and  blessings,  has,  in  a  sense,  raised  the  former 
to  heaven,  while  the  latter  remain  the  subjects  of  degradation, 
which  it  sickens  the  heart  to  contemplate.  T.  H.  S. 

{To  be  c^ntittued.) 
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An  Exposition  of  1  Cor.  14,  15 :  connected  with  StrictHres  an  ant 
or  two  Chapters  of  Dr.  Qriffin^s  Bock  on  tlie  Atonenunt,  and 
several  other  Writers  on  the  same  SubjecL 

The  Bible  contains  a  revelation  of  God,  communicated  to 
sinful  men.  Its  immediate  object,  was  to  make  known  the  only 
plan  of  salvation  which  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  grace  de- 
vised. Its  ultimate  object  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
perfections.  ^^  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified,"  is  the  gnuxl 
centre  of  scripture  doctrines.  They  invite  investigation^  aad 
will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  But  they  are  always  exposed, 
more  or  less,  when,  in  the  investigation  of  them,  men  lose  sight 
of  the  imbecility  of  human  intellect.  Relying  on  the  directton 
of  their  own  reason,  they  endeavour  to  make  them  bend  to  their 
individual  opinions.  In  metaphysical  workshops  they  almost 
always  suffer. 
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For  years  I  have  observed,  with  anxiety,  the  indulgence  of  a 
propensity  to  subtle,  and  refined  speculations  on  theological  sub- 
jects* I  think  I  have  noticed  an  unchristian  boldness  of  specu- 
lation, connected  with  a  dogmaticalness  in  laying  down  princi- 
ples, a  subtlety  in  making  distinctions,  and  a  confidence  in  draw- 
ingconclusions,  which  savour  of  much  pride  and  ambition. 

The  principal  errors  and  heresies  which  have  afflicted  the 
church,  have  thfeir  foundation  in  the  setting  up  of  shallow  hu- 
man intellect,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  God.  I  have 
often  admired  the  faith  of  an  aged  lady,  who  to  the  question  of 
an  infidel.  What!  you  believe  that  a  whale  swallowed  Jonah? 
replied.  Yes;  and  if  God  had  said  that  Jonah  swallowed  a 
whale,  I  would  have  believed  it. 

Men  are  apt  to  be  carried  away,  by  their  own  metaphysical 
speculations  and  subtle  distinctions,  till  they  embrace  error  un- 
der the  semblance  of  truth. 

I  think  I  have  observed,  in  men  of  this  description,  a  spirit 
that  takes  fire  too  soon  at  opposition— a  spirit  too  irritable — a 
spirit  over-anxious  to  proselyte  to  their  opinions.  And  I  should 
be  pleased  to  find  that  I  am  under  a  mistake,  in  applying  these 
remarks  to  many  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  an  universal 
atonement,  and  tliat  sinners  have  full  power  to  serve  God,  while 
un4er  what  is  called  moral  inability.  It  does  appear  to  me, 
that  many  who  hold  these  sentiments,  attach  to  them  too  much 
importance,  and  endeavour  too  strenuously  to  compel  others  to 
subscribe  to  them. 

/The  doctrine  of  atonement  is  fundamental.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  put  on  much  ^  harness  for  a  conflict  with 
indolence,"  to  ascertain  what  it  is^  and  whether  it  is  universal 
or  particular. 

Ordinary  mental  powers,  sanctified  and  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  sufficient  to  understand  the  account  which 
scripture  gives  of  the  atonement.  But  to  overleap  the  bounds 
of  scripture  represenU^tion,  and  enter  the  boundless  regions  of 
imagination,  does,  it  must.be  confessed,  require  more  harness 
I   than  I  feel  disposed  to  put  on. 

^       That  Christ  Jesus  is  a  divine  person,  and  that  his  sufferings 

and  death  were  vicarious,  I  consider  essential  doctrines  of  the 

Christian  system.     But  whether  the  atonement  is  general  or 

I  particular,  I  do  not  believe  so  important,  as  to  induce  the  two 

;  parties  to  put  on  their  whole  panoply,  and  marshal  themselves 

m  batde  array,  resolved  on  victory,  or  death,  in  the  contest.    It 

is  time  this  spirit  was  quenched  by  Christian  moderation. 

Xhe  question  of  the  natural  ability  and  moral  inability  of 
linners,  I  view  in  much  the  same  light.     The  line  of  division 
between  the  dependance  of  creatures,  and  their  free  agency,  I 
cannot  be  exactly  run  by  any  metaphysical  compass. 
Vol.  II.  E 
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But  the  scripture  account  of  this  subject  seems  sufficiendy  evi* 
dent  for  every  practical  purpose. 

On  this  question,  my  views  will  be  contained  in  an  exposi- 
tion of  these  verses,  viz.  ^^  The  natural  man  recciveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him: 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed.    But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things." 

The  true  sense  of  the  term  ^xf»^^  has  occasioned  much  dis- 
putation. But  every  pktin,  honest  Chrisuan,  of  ordinary  intel- 
kctual  powers,  would  conclude,  that  Paul  meant  by  a  ^  natural 
man"  one  who  was  unconverted. 

Jude,  speaking  of  **  mockers,"  who  "  walk  after  their  own 
ungodly  lusts,"  pronounces  them  sensual  (;4^X"^h*)  ^*  having 
not  the  Spirit."  These  sensual  men  were  unquestionably  in 
theit*  natural,  unconverted  state.  The  ^^;^<»W,  ^^  natural  man" 
of  Paul,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  il^pXi»»U  ^  sensual"  men  of 
Jude.  "  These,''  said  he,  "  have  not  the  Spirit,"  "  We,''  said 
Paul,  ^^  have  the  mind  of  Christ ;"  which  plainly  intimatea  that 
the  natural  man  had  not  the  Spirit.  None  but  those  who  are 
bom  of  the  Spirit  ^^  have  the  mind  of  Christ,"  and  none  else 
have  the  Spirit.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  as  Paul  and  Jade 
used  the  same  term  (^;^i«W),  the  one  intended  by  ^  the  natural 
man,"  the  same  description  of  men  the  other  did  by  ^  sensual," 
i.  e.  men  unconverted. 

James  sets  the  wisdom  which  ^  is  not  from  above,"  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wisdom  which  ^^  is  from  above."  To  the 
former  he  gives,  among  other  epithets,  that  of  ^  sensual^' 
^;^fM.t  It  may  be  rendered  natural  wisdom,  which  is  wholly 
destitute  of  the  character  of  the  wisdom  which  ttxie  believers 
possess,  and  which  is  from  above. 

From  the  most  frequent  application  of  ^»;t$«aE^,  I  think  it  evi- 
dent, that,  by  ^  the  natural  man,"  must  be  understood,  one  that 
is  dead  in  sin.  j 

We  find  recorded  in  scripture  but  two  hinds  of  birth,  natural 
and  spiritual*  All  men  have  experienced  the  natural  buth.  A 
portion  only  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit.  Of  course  all  men 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  natural  and  spiritual.  ^  That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  is  spirit.":^  And  ^^  they  that  are  after  the  fleshy  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh."$  One  who  is  bom  of  the  ^fiesh 
only,  is  ^^  the  natural  man"  whom  Paul  intended.  Such  a  man. 
is  called  flesh.  And  ^^  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God.")  And  Christ  declares  they  ^  cannot  enter  the  kingdom, 
of  God."5T     Flesh  and  spirit  are  here  opposed,  not  as  body  and 

*  Jude,  19.  t  Junes,  iu.  IS.  t  John,  lii.  6. 

4  Rom.  Tiu.  5.  I  Id.  TiO.  8.  f  John,  iH.  5. 
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soul.  By  flesh  is  evidently  intended  the  corrupted  nature  of 
meiu  He  that  is  in  the  flesh,  is  unconverted  and  depraved.  He 
that  18  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  regenerated,  and  made  incipiendy 
holy:  he  is  spiritual* 

It  18  hence  evident,  that  the  natural  man  is  opposed  to  him 
that  is  spirituaL  ^^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God:  neither  can  he  know  them*  But  he  that  is 
spiritiud  judgeth  (or  discemeth)  all  things.''  However  learned 
and  sagacious  in  human  literature,  in  mere  earthly  subjects,  men. 
unregenerated,  are  natural  men,  and  receive  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  neither  can  they  know  them* 

By  **  the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  we  are  to  understand  the  truths 
he  teaches  by  external  revelation^  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
which  he  communicates  by  internal  illumination.  All  the  doc- 
trines of  scripture,  which  are  objects  of  that  faith  which  depends 
Mkly  upon  divine  testimony,  are  ^^  things  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
never  could  be  known  until  revealed.  The  creation  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  the  introduction  of  sin,  the 
method  of  recovery  from  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  the  plurality 
<^  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are 
among  the  doctrines«of  revelation,  and  the  ^^  things  of  the  Spi* 
rit,"  of  which  we  could  have  no  knowledge  had  they  not  been 
revealed.  Of  these  truths,  merely  as  speculative,  natural  men 
may  have  considerable  knowledge.  But  of  their  beauty,  har- 
mony, connexion  and  spirituality,  natural  men  can  have  no  spi- 
ritual conception,  without  the  internal  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
of  God* 

^  The  things  of  the  Spirit"  include,  likewise,  the  exercises  of 
a  living  faith  in  Jesus-— of  genuine  sorrow  for  sii^— the  holy  af- 
fections of  love,  desire,  joy,  hope,  and  filial  fear,  which  consti- 
tute the  new  man,  as  the  production  of  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  Spirit.  These  are  ^^  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God," 
which  *^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not,  neither  can  he  know 
dicm." 

The  import  of  these  expressions  next  demands  investigation. 
Lix^rm^  translated  ^^  receiveth,"  signifies  also,  to  perceive,  dis- 
cern, conceive,  understand,  hearken  to ;  and  sometimes  to  admit 
With  approbation.  Truths  of  the  gospel,  as  speculative^  the  na- 
tural man  may  receive,  i.  e.  he  may  give  some  general^  indis- 
tinct assent  to  them :  but  on  account  of  their  spiritual,  holy,  and 
excellent  nature,  he  receiveth  them  not.  He  is  utterly  unable 
to  understand,  ap|Hx>ve,  and  cordially  embrace  them.  The  rea- 
son assigned,  why  he  receiveth  them  not,  is  his  ignorance. 
**  They  are  foolishness  to  Aim."  They  appear  inconsistent,  un- 
mteresting  and  unnecessary.  To  him  they  do  not  appear  de- 
mcmstrs^le  by  sense  nor  reason.  A  man  in  vigorous  health, 
would  deem  it  foolish  and  absurd  to  send  for  a  physician :  and 
the  natural  man,  feeling  no  symptoms  of  spiritual  disease  anil 
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death— -having  no  conception  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  his  lost  con- 
dition, of  his  exposedness  to  divine  wrath,  nor  of  the  necessity 
of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross — ^has  no  inducement  to 
make  application  to  the  Physician  of  souls.  The  doctrine  of 
spiritusd  disease,  and  remedy  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  are,  to 
natural  men,  insipid  and  absurd.  Hence  they  receive  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  added,  ^^  neither  can  he  know  them^  because  they  are  spi- 
ritually discerned."  The  obvious  sense  is  he  cannot  know  them, 
while  he  remains  a  natural  man,  destitute  of  the  light  of'  the 
Spirit,  the  only  medium  through  which  these  things  can  be 
seen.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man,  destitute  of  the  organ 
of  vision,  to  perceive  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Equally  impossible  is  it  for  a  natural  man,  while  such,  to  form 
any  spiritual  conception  of  truths  purely  evangelical.  He  can- 
not ^^  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned*''  He 
has  not  the  requisite  power  of  discernment.  We  always  discern 
things,  as  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

Afx^iUTMy  rendered  ^  discerned,"  signifies  traced  out,  exa- 
mined, sifted,  judged  between,  believed.  A  natural  man  can- 
not trace  out,  and  form  a  spiritual  judgment  of  the  peculiar 
glory  of  divine  subjects,  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  enlighten- 
ing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Without  the  light  of  the  sun,  no  man  can  see  that  glorious  lu- 
minary of  day :  and,  destitute  of  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  no  man 
can  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit;  he  has  not  the  power  to  dis- 
cern them,  which  only  can  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

The  natural  man  has  the  original,  constitutional  faculties  of 
perceiving,  judging,  and  reasoning  about  temporal  subjects,  but 
he  has  no  power  to  exercise  these  faculties  about  spiritual 
things.  ^^  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Any  man  can  repeat  this  sentence.  But  there 
is  a  sense,  in  which  no  man  can  say  it^  but  ^^by  the  Hclj 
Ghost."  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  no  natural  man  can 
make  an  enlightened,  spiritual,  and  sincere  profession  of  the 
true  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  but 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

«^  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things."  He  discemeth 
them,  and  forms  a  just  view  of  them.  The  spiritual  man  has 
not  only  the  faculty,  but  the  power  of  perceiving,  examining, 
judging  and  reasoning  on  spiritual  subjects;  of  approving  and 
embracing  them.  He  has  the  same  constitutional  faculties  widi 
the  natural  man;  but  he  has  powers  of  which  the  natural  man 
is  totally  destitute.  If  we  consider  the  term  **  receiveth,"  as 
involving  ui  act  of  the  will,  choosing  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  natural  man  mafcetii  not  this 
choice,  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  requisite  power  to  choose 
them. 
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The  objects  proposed  to  his  choice  are  foolishness  to  him* 
Here  is  an  abstract  term  used,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forms  of  expression.  The  things  of  the  Spirit  are  not  only 
Jboliah^  but  in  the  abstract,  foolishness.  He  has  no  spiritual 
conception  of  them,  nor  feeling  of  heart  towards  them,  which 
constitute  an  inducement  for  his  reception  of  them.  The  rea- 
son here  assigned,  why  he  does  not  receive  them,  is  not,  what 
some  would  call  the  want  of  will,  or  disposition,  but  the  want 
of  knowledge.  It  is  an  intellectual  inability.  It  is  impossible^ 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  for  a  man  to 
imll  to  receive  a  thing,  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  Knowledge 
must  precede  volition.  It  is  true,  a  natund  man  has  no  will,  m 
the  language  of  some  men,  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
But  this  is  not  the  immediate  reason  why  he  ^^  receiveth  them 
not,"  He  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  they 
are  foolishness  to  him :  and  this  is  the  reason  assigned  why  he 
receiveth  them  not,  by  Paul,  who  was  a  correct  philosopher  and 
sound  divine. 

The  sinner's  inability  to  know,  approve  and  embrace  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  is  brought  fairly  into  view  for  a  brief  dis- 
cussion. It  is  explicitly  predicated  of  the  intellect^  and  by  im- 
plication  only^  of  the  tvill  and  other  mental  faculties.  This  ina- 
bility is  called  moral^  in  contradistinction  from  natural.  But 
this  distinction,  and  the  reasoning  upon  it,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show,  is  unphilosophical,  and  unscriptural,  and  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, J.  F. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  BBLIGIOUS  COHTROVSRST, 

**1£  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." — 
Bom.  xii.  18. 

<■  Blessed  are  the  peace-^nakers :  for  &ey  shall  be  caUed  the  children  of 
God.'*— Matt.  v.  9. 

Few  controversies,  perhaps,  have  elicited  from  the  contro- 
versialists more  angry  feeling  and  indecent  expression  than 
those  which  profess  to  investigate  and  maintain  religious  truth. 
This  circumstance  has  naturally  filled  ever)'  sober  mind  with  a 
detestation  of  such  uncharitable  and  unbecoming  writings.  Re- 
ligious controversy  now,  therefore,  is  seldom  viewed,  by  the 
neutral,  in  any  other  light  than  the  fermentation  of  two  hostile 
spirits  of  opposite  parties,  which  endeavours  to  work  itself  off 
by  casting  up  all  the  mire  and  filth  which  may  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hearts  of  the  contending  disputants. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  astonished,  when  we  read  the 
works  of  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  champions  of  the 
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truth,  that  such  an  impression  regarding  controversy,  on  reli- 
gious opinions,  should  be  felt  and  indicated  by  the  humble  and 
meek  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace*  We  do  not  see  that 
truth  can  be  much  benefited  by  writings  which  have  been  pen- 
ned under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  fieroeness*  A  naind 
wrought  up  to  passion  can  never  properly  compare  and  weigh 
arguments — and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  ill  qualified  to 
determine  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  It  is  true,  if  victory 
and  not  truth  be  the  object  of  the  disputants,  they  take  the  pro* 
per  plan  to  throw  their  minds  into  a  ferment,  because,  by  so 
doing,  they  will  the  more  readily  confirm  each  other^s  preju- 
dices, and  may  be  equally  successful  perhaps  in  imposing  upon 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  respective  followers*  But, 
if  truth,  as  they  respectively  profess,  be  really  the  object  for 
which  diey  severally  contend,  then,  we  suppose,  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes,  were  they 
to  enter  upon  the  scrutiny  of  their  subject  as  friends,  and  pur- 
sue their  investigations  with  calm  and  dispassionate  minds* 

This  mode  of  investigation  has,  however,  been  very  seldom 
observed  by  religious  controversialists*  Instead  of  proceeding 
thus,  they  often  rather  meet  each  other  like  sworn  enemies,  de- 
termined either  to  conquer  or  die*  The  same  dbposition, 
therefore,  which  once  led  many  to  the  stake,  is  still  exhilMted, 
by  not  a  few,  who  pretend  zealously  to  maintain  what  theff  call 
At  faith  once  deiivercd  to  the  &ainte.  They  cannot,  they  biow, 
in  those  countries  where  toleration  obtains,  deliver  their  oppo* 
nents  over  to  the  magistrate  to  be  tormented  and  butchered; 
but  they  are  determined  notwithstanding  to  pronounce  upon 
them  an  immediate  sentence  of  condemnation— -and,  rather  than 
that  they  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  some  inquisitor, 
they  will  deliver  them  over,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  Prince  of 
darkness  to  be  tormented  in  the  regions  of  eternal  wo* 

This  conduct  plainly  shows,  that  those  divines,  who  so  write 
and  preach,  would  most  willingly  act  towards  their  opponents 
the  same  part  which  James  and  John  intended  to  act  towards 
the  Samaritans  when  their  Lord  told  them,  diat  whilst  they  in- 
dicated such  a  temper,  They  did  not  know  what  manner  ofspi* 
rit  they  were  of.  Luke  ix*  54,  SS.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel 
then  does  not  authorize  such  a  mode  of  procedure*  It  teaches 
us  to  warn  our  brother  of  the  danger  which  may  be  before  him 
if  he  errs  in  sentiment  and  principle  from  what  may  be  consi* 
dered  the  correct  standard — -but  we  have  certainly  no  authority 
from  the  Saviour  either  to  consign  any  man,  on  account  of  his 
private  sentiments,  to  perdition,  or  inflict  on  him  any  corporeal 
punishment,  provided  ne  does  not  otherwise  disturb  or  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  district  or  community  where  he  resides* 

I'his  heat  of  temper  in  religious  controversialists  is  the  more 
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to  be  regretted  aa  it  has  been  chiefly  manifested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  those  subjects,  in  theology,  which  evidently  rise  above 
the  decision  of  human  reason.  Were  the  points  in  dispute  al- 
ways  perfectly  clear  and  definite,  so  that  there  could  be  no  real 
doubt  on  which  side  the  truth  lay,  we  should  not  so  much  won- 
der, aldiough  a  litde  temper  might  occasionally  be  exhibited, 
bf  those,  cm  the  rig^t  side,  at  the  obstinacy  of  their  incorrigi- 
Ue  opponents:  but,  when  the  topics  in  controversy  are  often 
of  such  a  doubtful  and  mysterious  kind,  that  each  of  the  dispu- 
tants, when  they  carry  matters  to  extremes,  may  be  in  error, 
we  think  that  modesty  and  farliearance,  in  such  cases,  would 
be  features  of  character  equally  becoming  both. 

But  as  general  statements  do  not  carry  along  with  them  so 
much  conviction  as  matters  of  fact,  we  shall  now  in  illustration 
of  our  remarks  introduce  two  specimens  of  those  subjects 
which  have  excited  in  the  Christian  woiid  no  small  quantity  of 
fierce  and  bitter  controversy. 

The  one,  which  we  shall  mention  first,  is  that  of  predestina^ 
tiofu  To  reconcile  this  doctrine,  when  carried  to  extreme,  with 
the  free  agency  of  moral  and  accountable  beings,  will  be  con- 
fessed, by  every  considerate  individual  of  our  species,  to  be  a 
task  which  human  intellect  is  incompetent  to  perform.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  allow  that  man  is  an  agent  entirely  free  and  in- 
dqiendent,  would  be  evidently  to  admit  a  doctrine  which  would 
lesKi  U8  to  infringe  in  our  conceptions  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  alone  can  be  regarded  as  altogether  self- 
existent  and  independent.  Nor  do  the  scriptures  relieve  us  of  this 
difficulty :  for  at  one  time  they  speak  of  man  as  being  entirely  in- 
fluenced, regulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  agency  and  power 
of  God«— -and,  at  another,  as  being  completely  free  and  capable  of 
originating  and  dh^cting  his  own  movements  and  proceedings. 
Tlus  then  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fair  state  of  that  very  dark 
and  perplexing  question,  which  has  been  the  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  injudicious  conduct  of  many  of  those  who 
have  opposed  and  de&nded  it,  of  much  strife  and  uproar  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  In  this  strife  the  folly  and  pride  of  human 
nature  are  completely  displayed.  Had  the  zealous,  who  have 
appeared  upon  each  side  in  this  dispute,  been  more  cool  and 
leas  affected  by  the  prejudices  of  those  masters  who  have  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  schools  of  theology,  they  would  have  seen 
cause  probably  to  have  been  less  daring  in  their  respective  as- 
sertions—and would  have  also  probably  been  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  suppressing  many  of  those  illiberal  and  unhand- 
some epithets  which  they  have  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon 
each  other.  But  disputants  seldom  come  so  prepared  to  those 
theological  contests  in  which  they  engage.  Hence,  in  the  heat 
of  their  contentions  on  such  subjects  as  that  which  we  have  at 
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present  produced,  they  not  unfrequently  resemble  the  conduct 
of  blind  men  engaged  in  disputing  about  the  appearance  of 
some  particular  colour,  and,  because  neither  of  them  know 
what  is  its  real  appearance  to  one  who  has  sight,  they  com- 
mence immediately  a  hot  quarrel,  and  buffet  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  their  respective  assertions— when  their  mutual  blind- 
ness, regarding  the  matter  in  dispute,  should  have  taught  them 
to  reflect  that  both  their  opinions  might  perhsqra  be  wrong. 
We  should  laugh  at  the  strange  conduct  of  such  blind  dispu- 
tants; and  certainly  we  ought  to  consider  that  our  own  con- 
duct is  not  less  worthy  of  ridicule,  when  we  attempt  to  deter- 
mine with  unhesitating  boldness  what  is  recorded  in  the  ar- 
chives of  heaven  and  decreed  by  that  God  who  gives  to  man 
none  account  of  his  secret  matters.  It  certainly  becomes  theo- 
logians, therefore,  to  remember,  that  secret  thing's  belong  unto 
the  Lord — and,  that,  instead  of  puzzling  themselves  and  others 
with  unedifying  speculations  respecting  matters  which  suipass 
their  comprehensions,  they  would  do  better,  in  imitation  of  the 
Saviour,  when  asked,  ^^  Are  there  few  who  be  saved?"  to  ex- 
hort those  over  whom  they  may  have  any  influence,  ^^  To  strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  many  will  seek  to  enter  in  (when 
too  late)  and  shall  not  be  able."  Luke  xiii.  23^— 31.- 

The  other  specimen  which  we  shall  adduce,  is  that  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  atonement  which  the  Saviour  has  made.  Some 
contend,  warmly,  that  he  has  atoned  for  all  mankind :  odiers  that 
he  has  atoned  for  the  sins  only  of  a  limited  number.  We  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  discern,  we  must  confess,  the  good  which 
has  resulted  or  which  is  likely  to  result  fh>m  a  dispute  of  this 
kind.  The  scriptures  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  decided  this 
matter.  They  sometimes  speak  of  the  results  of  the  atonement 
in  a  restricted  sense  (John  xvii.  9.  John  vi;  37.);  and  some- 
times in  a  very  general  and  unlimited  manner.  John  xvii.  20. 
1  John  ii.  2.  1  Tim*  iv.  10.  What  then  ought  this  to  teach 
us?  Certainly  it  should  instruct  us,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those, 
who  may  differ  somewhat  in  opinion  on  this  subject,  to  exercise 
towards  each  other  a  spirit  of  candour  and  forbearance.  What 
is  gained  by  warmth  of  dispute  upon  such  a  subject?  Do  we 
know  certainly  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  saved?  Are  we  not 
bound  then,  without  dispute  and  controversy,  to  preach  Christ 
and  him  crucified  to  all— leaving  the  result  of  the  whole  matter 
to  that  God  who  ^^  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  John  iii.  16. 

From  these  two  specimens,  which  we  have  now  exhibited, 
we  think,  it  will  appear  to  the  discerning  part  of  our  fellow 
Christians,  that  theologians  might  have  kept  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  closer  friendship  than  they  have  maintained,  had 
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they  been  more  disposed  calmly  to  investigate  truth  and  been 
less  attached  to  the  popular  systems  of  the  respective  schools 
in  which  they  have  been  educated.  Had  they  thus,  without 
any  systematic  prepossession,  gone  to  the  Bible  in  the  character 
of  new  born  babfs  eamesdy  desirous  to  obuin  the  unadulterated 
milk  of  the  word,  and  exercised  towards  each  other,  in  matters 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  moderation,  we 
might  probably  have  had  in  our  libraries  fewer  systems  of  spe- 
culative theology,— but  we  should  have  certainly  had  in  the 
church  of  Christ  more  union  of  sentiment  and  more  practi- 
cal  piety.  T.  G.  M*L 
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Christians  are  prone  to  think  that  they  can  do  little  or  nothing 
in  the  cause  of  religion.     Those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  ministry  in  the  sanctuary,  and  frequent  seasons  of  social 
convene  for  spiritual  improvement  and  comfort,  imagine  that 
they  have  only  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
We  do  well  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of 
God's  goodness  manifested  to  us  in  larger  measure  than  to  our 
fathers;  still  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  care  not  for  these 
things.    The  dark  ages,  viewed  in  contrast  with  our  own  age, 
gives  a  kind  of  false  g^re  to  our  circumstances,  and  in  a  great 
measure  retards  the  {M*ogre8s  of  knowledge  and  holiness.    If  we 
turn  from  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  the  past,  and  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  pages  of  inspiration,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
a  small  part  only  of  the  prophetic  writings  has  been  accomplish- 
ed.   A  time  is  approaching,  when  all  that  have  been  numbered 
as  children  of  the  kingdom  at  any  period  of  the  church,  will  be 
accounted  a  day  of  small  things:  when  **  the  light  of  the  moon 
fhallie  as  the  light  of  the  sun^  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be 
ftvenfold^  as  the  light  of  seven  days^ 
To  produce  such  an  effect  what  mighty  energies  are  to  be  em- 
.  ployed?  Moralists  and  philosophers  can  do  nothing.     From 
F  one  age  to  another  they  have  told  the  sad  tale  of  their  own  de- 
feat, and  at  last  published  to  a  world  in  tears  their  final  despair. 
It  is  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  alone,  that 
ve  can  look  v^ith  any  hope.     The  heralds  of  the  cross  deliver 
their  message  to  men  whose  minds  are  preoccupied,  whose  cha* 
RKtefs  are  formed ;  and  those  who  have  been  the  most  success- 
H  have  been  constrained  to  take  up  their  lamentation,  ^^  Who 
^M  believed  our  report  P^-^^^  How  small  a  portion  of  those  who 
love  heard  the  gospel  from  our  lips,  have  obeyed  its  precepts, 
ad  have  been  purified  by  its  spirit:" — AU  the  day  long  have^we 
Wretched  out  our  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 
Vol.  II.  F 
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Thus  one  generation  after  another  has  passed  away,  and  the 
good,  the  pious,  and  the  humane  have  been  labouring  to  re- 
form a  seed  of  evil  doers^  a  people  hardened  in  sin  and  laden 
-with  iniquity^  while  that  ancient  and  divine  maxim^  ^^  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  xoay  he  should go^'^  seems  not  to  have  been  gene- 
rally  regarded. 

The  period  has,  however,  arrived,  when  "  Many  shall  run  to 
andfro^  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased^'*  Schools  have  been 
instituted  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  religion.  The  growth  of  the  Sabbath 
school  system  has  been  truly  delightful;  the  schook  have  in- 
creased and  spread  with  amazing  rapidity.  One  town  has  com- 
municated the  flame  of  holy  benevolence  to  another,  till  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  can  now  testify  to  their  happy  effects.  In 
our  owncountry,  where  knowledge  is  so  generally  diffused,  and 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  information  are  so  abundant,  they  are 
found  to  be  not  the  less  needed,  or  the  less  salutary.  Profess- 
ing to  teach  the  rudiments  of  common  learning,  only  that  it 
may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  conviction  to  the  conscience  and 
regeneration  to  the  heart,  the  employment  is  sanctified  and 
holy. 

In  this  work  little  has  been  done  except  by  associations  of 
young  persons.  In  many  places  they  have  encountered  the 
opposition,  not  only  of  the  men  of  the  world,  but  of  many  of  the 
friends  of  religion  and  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  The  preju- 
dice against  conducting  schools  upon  the  Sabbath  has  arisen, 
chiefly,  it  is  presumed,  irom  a  mistake  as  to  their  ultimate  ob- 
ject. As  their  design  has  been  developed,  the  objections  of 
Christians  have  subsided,  and  they  are  now,  generally,  affording 
the  schools  their  warmest  support. 

The  reports  of  the  ^^  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union"  have 
furnished  interesting  deuils  of  Sunday  school  operations.  They 
afford  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  glorious  harvest.  Thousands 
are  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  hearing  the  word  preached, 
and  understanding  it.  The  church  may  look  to  tliese  institu- 
tions as  the  nurseries  where  many  of  her  future  members  are 
to  be  reared  and  disciplined  for  the  labours  of  the  day  of  her 
apptoaching  glory. 

These  reports,  also,  exhibit  the  spiritual  barrenness  of  our 
land.  Children,  in  many  places,  are  almost  totally  neglected  in 
their  education.  This  indifference  about  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  which  so  extensively  prevails, 
leaves  no  cause  to  wonder  that  iniquity  abounds.  It  is  not  the 
necessary  result  of  increased  population,  nor  is  it,  as  is  supposed 
by  many,  for  the  want  of  more  severe  and  appalling  sanctions 
to  our  code  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  because  conscience, 
that  vicegerent  of  Almighty  God  in  the  human  breast,  is  not 
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stored,  in  childhood  and  3^uth,  with  weapons  to  guard  the 
heart  against  the  insidious  temptations  of  those  ahready  con- 
firmed in  habits  of  iniquity.  There  would  be  little  need  of  fo- 
reign interference,  if  parents  would  instil  into  the  minds  of  their 
children,  their  obligation  to  God  and  one  another,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  ^e  holy  scriptures,  Deut.  vi.  7 :  ^^  And  thou 
sha/t  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children^  and  shalt  tali  of 
them  rvhen  thou  sittest  in  thine  house^  and  when  thou  walkest  hv 
the  way^  and  when  thou  liest  down^  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

Sabbath  schools  are  a  happy  expedient  for  supplying,  in  a 
measure,  the  delinquency  of  parents. 

To  increase  the  number  of  these  institutions,  a  Sunday  school 
mission  has,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  ^  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,"  been  undertaken*  In  a 
tour  which  the  missionary  performed  trough  New  Jersey  and 
a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  2hoMtJifty 
scnools,  and  formed  several  tract  societies.  He  left  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  22d  December  last,  on  a  journey  to  be  continued 
through  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  from  whence  he  will  return  on  the  opening  of  the 
spring. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  powerful  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  teachers  themselves— upon  the  children,  the  parents 
and  connexions,  we  may  rationally  expect  that  this  mission  will 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  good,  than  could  be  effected  by 
one  man  in  almost  any  other  sphere  of  labour.  E.  S. 
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FILIAL  LOVE. 

BT  WILLIAM  B.  TAYPAV. 

Filial  Devotion  !  dear  the  tie, 

That  binds  the  parent  to  the  child ; 
'Tis  from  affection's  rich  supply. 

The  streams  of  bliss  flow  undefiled: 
What  youthful  mind  loves  not  to  dwell 

On  deeds,  which  care,  parental,  prove  } 
What  child  whose  bosom  doth  not  swell 

With  eratitude,  and  Filial  Love  ? 
If  such  mere  be— from  haunts  of  men 

Quick,  let  the  guilty  wretch  withdraw ; 
Fitter  to  guard  the  scorpion's  den. 

Or  wait  the  cruel  tiger's  law. 

How  tender  are  the  hourly  cares, 
That  with  the  Mother's  love  entwine; 
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How  holy  are  the  frequent  prayers 

The  Father  pours  at  midnight's  shrine: 
Filial  Devotion!    Gratitude! 

Emotions  to  the  bosom  dear ; 
I  would  not  on  that  heart  intrude, 

Which  nfever  gave  to  you  the  tear: 
My  soul!  and  hast  thou  daily  scanned 

With  equal  zeal,  His  guardian  power, 
Whose  breath  supports,  whose  bounteous  hand. 

Unaided,  holds  existence'  hour? 

While  day  by  day,  the  full  supplies 

Thou  need'st,  are  given  thee  from  above; 
Wilt  thou  not  humbly  recognise 

In  these, a  watchful  Father's  love? 
Recipient  of  heaven's  liberal  store. 

The  pensioner  of  mercy's  throne, 
Wilt  thou  not  contritely  adore 

The  Source  of  life,  and  love,  akme  ? 
Great  Parent?  while  I  intercede 

For  daily  food,  to  strengthen  me; 
May  I  with  holy  fervour  plead 

Thy  quick'ning  grace,  to  worship  Thee. 
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This  work  is  designed  chiefly  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines,  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel;  and  thus  to 
favour  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  personal  and  practical  godliness.  Our  readers,  of 
course,  will  not  expect  to  find  in  it  reports  of  societies,  and 
other  religious  intelligence,  in  minute  detaiL  We  shall  endea- 
vour, however,  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  news  concerning  the  cause  of  Zion;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  taken  some  pains,  and  encountered  considend>le 
expense^  in  procuring  the  best  periodical  publications  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  our  own  countiy*  Essays  on  church  go- 
vernment, accounts  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  brief  notices  of 
literary,  Christian  and  charitable  institutions,  with  occasional 
reviews,  will  also  occupy  a  portion  of  our  pages.  On  these, 
,.and  similar  subjects,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  communications. 

This  Magazme,  like  every  tiling  of  the  kind,  is  quite  de- 

f»endant  on  public  favour.     It  is,  honestiy,  intended  to  be  use- 
iil;  but  whetiier  it  shall  be  so,  to  any  considerable  extent,  will 
depend  very  much,  under  Providence,  on  the  zeal  and  liberality 
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of  the  PiTsbyteriaa  church.  We  have  numbers  and  means 
enough,  in  our  connexion,  to  support  such  a  work,  were  we  dis- 
posed to  co-operate*  We  do  not  complain ;  but  our  subscrip- 
tion list  is,  at  present,  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  publication.  A  litde  attention  on 
tlie  part  of  our  brethren  and  friends,  in  the  several  states,  might 
gready  increase  the  number  of  subecribers,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  appropriate  something,  yearly,  to  the  missionary  causfc. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  a  pastor*s  g^tly  recommend- 
ing the  work  to  his  flock,  provided  he  judges  it  likely  to  pro- 
mote Christian  edification?  There  is,  certainly,  ncHie  too  much 
reading  done  in  any  of  our  congregations ;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  our  people  read  and  think  for  them- 
selves, on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  brighter  will  be  our  pros- 
pects of  success  in  winning  them  to  Christ. 

Punctuality  in  making  remittances,  though  a  delicate  subject, 
is  nevertheless  imporbmt.  Our  bills  of  expense,  in  carrying 
forward  the  work,  must  be  paid  montiily;  and  we  are  wholly 
dependant  on  our  subscribers,  for  the  means  of  meeting  these 
demands. 

These  hints  are  humbly  and  respectfully  submitted.  We 
have,  now,  to  raise  our  Ebenezer,  and  say,  ^  Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us.''  We  praise  God,  and  thank  our  friends,  for 
the  favour  shown  to  this  enterprise  thus  far.  Commending  it, 
for  the  future,  to  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  to  die  kindly  re- 
gard of  our  fellow  Christians,  we  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of 
our  patrons  and  readers,  by  sincerely  and  religiously  wishing 
them  a  happy  New- Year.  Editor. 

The  Index  to  VoL  I.  accodapaniea  this  number. 


Td  Cmresptmdtnts. 

**  A  PivjMMal  to  Chiwtians  of  all  Deaonunathmay"  ^  A  Comxminicatioii  frdm 
their  Missionary  to  the  Female  Domestic  Minkmaiy  Society  of  Philadelphia," 
and  **  Christiaii  KLndneu,"  will  appear  in  our  next 
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BEATH  OY  DB.  BOUDIITOT. 

Departed  this  life,  at  Bioriington,  New  Jeney,  tm  the  24th  dav  of  October, 
1821,  EuAs  BovTsraoT,  Esq.  L.L.D.  m  the  ^gh^-aeoond  year  of  his  aee% 

As  death  has  now  set  fasa  seal  on  a^afacter  pre-enanentioFtaientB,  for  piety, 
and  fat  extenalTie  nseftihiess,  a  just  resard  to  pubHc  sentiment  requires  ^at  the 
amM»ciatkm  of  sadi  an  event,  shooid  he  acoonpamed  with  at  least  a  riiort  re- 
trospect of  the  life,  and  of  the  leadingf  tnits  in  the  diaracter,  of  the  ilhsstrioos 
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Dr.  Boudinot  was  boni  in  Phikdelphia,  on  the  2d  of  May,  A.  D.  1740.  He 
was  descended  from  one  of  those  pious  Protestants,  who,  at  the  revocat&on  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  fled  from  Fruice  to  America,  to  escape  the  horrors  of  ec- 
clesiastical persecution,  and  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  in  this  iavoured  land. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  a  clasaicia  education,  and  pumied  the  study  of  the  law 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton,  a  member  of  the  firrt^  Ame- 
rican Congress,  whose  eldest  sister  he  afterwards  married. 

Shortly  after  his  admisnon  to  the  Bar  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Boudinot  rose  to  the 
first  grade  in  his  profession.  Early  in  the  revohitionaty  war,  he  was  appointed 
by  Congress  to  the  important  tnist  of  comnussary-genml  of  prisoners.  In  the 
year  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  Congress,  and  in  the  year 
1782  he  was  elected|^e  president  of  this  august  body,  m  this  capacity  he  had 
the  honour  and  happmess  of  putting  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
forever  establishea  nis  country's  independence.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  call- 
ed to  a  more  unportant  station.  On  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  confidence  cKf  his  fellow  citizens  allotted  him  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  In  this  honourable  place 
he  was  continued  for  six  successiye  yean.  On  quitting  it  to  return  once  more 
to  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  he  was  appointed  by  that  consummate  judge  of 
character,  the  first  President  of  the  Umted  States,  to  fill  the  office  of  lKrec$or 
of  the  JVbft'ono/ JlfifU,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Rittenhouse.  This 
trust  he  executed  with  exempbiy  fidelity  during  the  admiiiistrations  of  Wash- 
ington, Adama^  and  (in  part^  of  Jefferson.  Resigning  this  ofiice,  and  seeking 
seclusion  from  the  perplexities  of  public  life,  and  from  the  bustle  and  ceremony 
of  a  commerdal  metropolis,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Buriington. 
Here,  suirounded  by  afifectionate  friends,  and  visited  by  strangers  of  distinction; 
engaged  much  in  pursuits  of  biblical  literature;  practising  the  most  libeial  and 
unceremonious  hospitality;  filling  up  life  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  Chris- 
tian duties,  and  of  the  loveUest  chkrities  that  exalt  our  nature;  meekly  and 
quietly  communicating,  and  receiving  luuDpiness  of  the  purest  kind ;  he  sustaui* 
ed,  and  has  left  such  a  character,  as  will  for  ever  enoear  his  memory  to  his 
friends,  and  do  honour  to  his  country. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Thistees  of 
New  Jersey  College.  The  semi-annual  meetings  of  this  respectable  body,  he 
always  attended  with  punctuality,  unless  prevented  by  severe  indiqMMition. 
At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was  the  temor  member  of  this  corporation.  The 
liberal  donation  h«  made  it  duiin^[Jiis  life,  and  the  more  ample  one  in  his  last 
will,  must  be  lonjg  remembered  wm  fnXitude  by  the  fHends  of  science. 

But  while  anxious  to  promote  the  interest  of  literature,  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  superior  claims  of  religion  on  his  remembrance  and  his  bounty.  At- 
tached fit>m  principle  and  habit  to  the  religious  denomination  of  which  he  was 
so  distinguished  a  member,  he  has  been  most  liberal  in  his  testamentary  dona- 
tion to  the  General  ,^uetnb^  of  the  Preedgtman  Churchy  and  to  their  Theologi' 
cal  Seminary  establiahed  at  Princeton. 

But  as  his  mind,  unshackled  by  bigotry  or  sectarian  prejudice,  was  expanded 
by  the  noblest  prindples  of  Christian  benevolence,  he  has  also  very  uoerally 
endowed  various  institutions  whose  object  is  to  diffuse  more  widely  the  fisfat 
of  revealed  truth— to  evangelize  the  heathen— 4o  instruct  the  deaf  and  dum&— 
to  educate  youth  for  the  sacred  ministry — to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  relieye 
the  wants  and  miseries  of  the  sick  or  suffering  poor. 

To  those  of  his  fellow  dtixens,  however,  who  are  peculiarhr  interested  in  the 
wide  drculation  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  perfai^  toe  chief  excellence  in  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  is  the  ardeni  and  qfecOonatexeal  he  displayed  in  the 
Bible  cauee.  The  efforts  he  at  first  made,  notwithstanding  the  infirnuties  of  age, 
and  much  unex|>ected  opposition,  to  establish  the  American  Bible  Sodetf'-iiM 
munificent  donation  to  tnis  institution  at  its  oi:gani2ation-i-4us  subsequent  libe- 
rality to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  depoeitorff  the  devise  of  a  large  and  valuable 
tract  of  land— «nd  the  deep  and  undimimahed  interest  he  has  taken  in  all  the 
concerns  of  the  Maional  Society  ever  since  he  was  chosen  its  Preadent — ^while 
they  spread  his  fame  through  every  region  of  the  globe,  will  consecrate  his  me- 
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mory  to  the  hearts  of  his  filhw  dtixmt  in  America,  and  his  feUow  ChruHans 
throughout  the  worid.* 

Bat  if  his  public  serriceSy  and  his  private  worth,  daim  the  tribute  of  general 
esteem  and  affectionate  remembrance;  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  is  not  less 
yaJf^iK*f^  to  console  his  friends  under  the  heayy  toss  they  tuLve  sustained,  than 
it  18  to  edify  and  support  the  deparHiur  ChriHUtn, 

In  the  full  poslesBion  of  lus  mental  Acuities,  and  in  the  assured  persuasion  of 
hb  spproacfau^  dissolution,  his  frith  was  finn-^s  patience  unexhausted,  and 
his  hmies  were  bright.  While  with  paternal  solicitude  he  exhorted  those 
aroundldm  to  rest  on  the  Lokd  Jbsus  CBBisT->-as  the  only  true  ground  of  trust 
— ^while  with  solemnity  and  tenderness  he  commended  a  dutiftiland  affection- 
ate daughter — his  only  child— to  the  care  of  his  surviving  friends ;  with  humble 
resignation,  he  expressed  his  readiness— his  *'  detire  to  depart  in  peace  to  the 
boeom  of  his  Father  in  heaven ;"  and  the  last  prayer  he  was  heard  to  articulate, 
"Loan  Jasus,  bxckivs  xt  spikit." 


TesHmanial  of  J^ffeeHofU'^From  the  Minutes  of  the  Managers  of  the 

Jimerican  Bible  Society. 

The  Board  of  Hanagers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  while,  in  common 
with  their  fellow  ditizens,  they  sensibly  feel  the  loss  which  the  Christian  com- 
munity has  sustained  in  ^e  removal,  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ellas  Boudinot, 
of  one  of  its  most  valuable  members,  have  reason  more  especially  to  lament 
that  which  their  institution  has  suffer^  in  being  deprived  of  its  venerable  pre- 
sident. 

When  the  managers  cany  back  their  recollection  to  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded Uie  formation  of  this  aociet^,  and  review  the  laborious  and  persevering 
efforts  of  Dr.  Boodinot  to  accomplish  the  interesting  object;  when  they  consi- 
der the  noble  example  of  beneficence  which  he  soon  aflerwaids  presented  in 
the  generous  donation  often  thousand  dcdlars  to  its  treasury,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  rince  towards  the  erection  of  a  depository;  the  unremitted  interest, 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  acute  bodily  suffering,  and  the  infirmities  of  ad- 
vanced age,  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  evince  in  its  concerns ;  his  great 
exertions,  notwithstanding  the  personal  inconvenience  and  pain  to  which  it  sub- 
jected him,  to  attend  its  stated  anniversaries;  the  di^ty  and  amiableness  with 
which  he  fulfilled  die  duties  of  the  chair;  and  the  pious  and  affectionate  coun- 
sebmipplied  by  his  official  communications;  they  deeply  deplore  the  chasm 
that  has  been  made  in  their  body  by  this  afflicting  bereavement.  To  the  will 
of  an  all-wise  Providence  it  becomes  them  to  feel  unfei^ed  submisuon,  and  to 
accompany  this  ad  of  duty  with  the  expression  of  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  a  merciful  God  for  his  goodness,  in  prolonging  beyond  the  ordinary 
measure  of  human  life  that  of  their  illustrious  patron;  in  permitting  him  to  wit- 
ness the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  cuerished  object  of  his  affections ; 
in  conveying  to  his  heart  the  consolations  of  that  blessed  book  wluch  he  had 
made  the  standard  of  Iiis  fiuth  and  the  rule  of  his  conduct;  and  in  enabling  him 
to  dose  a  well  spent  life  with  the  full  hope,  through  the  merits  of  bis  Saviour, 
of  a  blissful  immortality  beyond  the  grave.    The  Board  of  Managers,  would  not 

*  To  this  account,  the  editor  of  the  IkGssionaiy  Herald  adds,  that  Dr.  Boudi- 
not  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Ifiarions,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1813.  The  next  year,  not  being  able  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting,  he  sent  as  a  donation  a  bill  on  London  for  100  pounds 
sterling.  In  1814^  the  Board  meeting  at  New  Haven,  he  was  present,  took  a 
very  active  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  showed  a  very  cordial  interest  in  its 
object  Repeatedly  afierwarda,  when  he  met  with  the  agents  and  oflUcers  of 
the  Board,  be  discovered  the  same  warm  attachment  to  the  cause.  When  three 
Cherokee  youths  were  brought  to  the  Foreign  Mission  School,  in  the  summet 
of  1818^  they  q>ent  a  night  at  his  hospitable  mansion;  and  one  of  them,  with 
lus  permisrion,  took  the  name  of  Elias  Boudinot  The  same  youth,  having  be- 
come hopefully  pious  in  the  meantime,  not  long  since  made  a  visit  of  two  or 
three  weeks  to  nis  venerable  friend,  who  always  took  particular  delight  in 
every  attempt  to  meEorate  the  condition  of  the  American  Indians. 
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only  derive  from  these  cheering  recoIlectionB  consolation  for  tlieir  loss,  but  in* 
citement  to  an  increased  measure  of  exertion  in  tliat  work  which  so  engrossed 
the  affections  of  their  lamented  president,  and,  while  they  are  <^igently  em- 
ployed in  diffusing  abroad  the  Word  of  Life»  encouiagement  in  seekmg  to  rea- 
lize for  themselves  its  inestimable  benefits. 

With  the  mourning  daughter  of  their  deceased  friend,  for  so  many  years  the 
partakerof  his  joys  and  soirows^  the  companion  of  his  journeys,  and  his  amiable 
assistant  in  well  doing,  the  members  of  the  Board  suicerely  sympalhize;  and 
they  respectftilly  transmit  to  her  this  feeble  expresaon  of  their  leelingB  towards 
her  venerable  parent,  as  evidence  of  the  affection  with  whidi  thev  wiah  to  em- 
balm his  memory,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  they  condole  with  her  under  tlie 
bereavement  she  has  experienced. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  oftheOeneral  JStssemblv  of  the  Pres^ 
bffterian  Church,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
for  Hmr  Theological  Seminary  at  FrineeUm,  JT.  /•  during  the 
numth  of  November  last,  viz. 

Of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  Philadelphia,  the  annual  collec- 
tion for  the  Contingent  Fund  -  -  -  ^S3  S2 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  per  Rev.  H.  L.  Rice,  the  annual  collection 
in  the  congregation  of  Peaks,  Bedford  county,  Vii*ginia,  for  same 
fund  -  -  -  -  .        26  00 

Of  E.  Steel)  a  quarter's  rent,  for  do.  -  -  87  50 

Of  Rev.  Robert  S.  Grier,  per  Rev.  G.  W.  Janvier,  from  Toms  Creek 
and  Piney  Creek  churches,  for  the  Professorship  to  be  endowed  by 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  -  -  -  46  12 

Of  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  per  Rev.  T.  J.  Biges,  subscriptions  of  individuals 
in  the  con^gation  of  Silver  Spring,  tor  do.        -  -  10  00 

Of  Rev.  Wilham  Henderson,  on  account  of  the  Scholarship  to  be  en- 
dowed by  the  £umenei|n  Society  in  the  Senior  Class  of  1821  10  00 

Of  Rev.  Abraham  WtBiamson,  per  Samuel  Moore,  esq.  for  the  Scho- 
larship to  be  endowed  by  the  Senior  Cbas  of  1821  -  6  50 

Of  Mrs.  Jane  Keith,  one  year's  interest  of  the  Scholarship  to  be  en- 
dowed by  the  Conmgational  and  Presbyterian  Female  Association 
of  Charleston,  Soum  Carolina  -  -  -  175  00 

Total  2444  44 

REPORT  FOR  DECEMBER  LAST. 

Of  Thomas  H.  Mills,  esq.  six  months'  interest  in  advance,  for  the 
Woodhull  Scholanhif)  -  -  -  ^62  50 

Of  Rev.  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  coUected  by  him  for  the  Professorship  to 
be  endowed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  -  58  00 

Of  P Boyd,  esq.  the  annual  collection  in  the  First  Presbyterian 

Church  in  Albany,  for  the  Contingent  Fund  -  -        37  18 

Total  8157  68 

P.  S. — Jan.  2.  The  Treasurer  has  just  received  Ten  Dollars,  in  a  letter  from 
a  person  unknown,  commencing,  '*'!  have  read  one  half  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Lmdsly's  *  Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Princeton,'  and  stop  to  enclose 
to  you  ten  dollars  for  the  benefh  of  that  institution.  Would  I  were  able  to  give 
ten  thousand." 

NEW  PUBLICATI01C8. 

A.  Tlnley,  Philadelphia,  has  published  a  neat  e£tion  of  **  Hie  Refuge,"  by 
the  autiior  of  the  Guide  to  Domestic  HappineflB.    Pric6  88  cents. 

Now  in  press,  andwiD  be  shortly  pubhshed,  by  W.  W.  Woodward,  the  ■•Seiv 
mons  of  Rev.  Charies  Bradley,  of  High  Wycombe,"  in  Mie  hige  octavo  volume. 
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Commttmcation^ 

FOB  THK  PRXSBTTEIUAir  ICAeAZIHX, 

CHRISTIAN  KINDNESS. 

Mankind  are  perhaps  sufficiently  prone  to  assume  a  right  of 
inspecung  the  conduct  of  one  another ;  but  it  is  seldom  exer- 
cised with  that  spirit  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  is  re- 
commended by  the  gospel.  With  the  malignant  temper  of 
envy  or  hatred— with  an  unchristian  indifference  to  the  feelings 
and  the  reputation  of  others,  we  see  even  the  professors  of  the 
meek  religion  of  Christ,  judging  the  actions,  and  prying  into 
the  hiator}'  of  their  neighbours;  not  that  they  may  approve  and 
imitate  that  which  is  good— not  that  they  may  apply  the  know- 
ledge of  their  errors  m  prudent  and  private  remonstrances  for 
their  correction— not  that  they  may  employ  the  generous  influ- 
ence of  friendship  to  recal  them  to  virtue;  but  that  they  may 
blazon  their  faults  to  their  injury — ^that  they  may  entertain  so- 
ciety at  the  expense  of  their  good  name.  Widely  different  is 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  Its  benevolence  requires  its 
disciples  to  take  an  interest  in  each  other's  character  and  con- 
duct; but  it  is  only  in  order  to  promote  their  mutual  love,  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  piety  among  the  great  fraternity  of 
believers.  This  is  the  import,  and  almost  the  literal  version, 
of  the  passage  (Heb.  x.  24.)  which  we  translate  ^  consider  one 
another,  to  provoke^  or  excite  to  love  and  to  good  works.'' 

Christians,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  should  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  each  oCher's  happiness,  and  mutually  encourage  one 
another  in  their  heavenly  course;  and  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  of  numerous  and  vigilant 
enemies,  they  ought  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  profession 
unsullied,  and  take  from  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel  ever)' 
Ippcasion  to  speak  reproachfully  of  its  divine  Author,  or  of  his 
^  Vox.  U.—Presb.  Mag.  _     G 
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disciples.  For  this  purpose  should  they,  by  counsel,  by  per- 
suasion, and  even  by  prudent  reprehension,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent each  other's  errors,  and  to  strengthen  each  other's  virtues. 
But  what  analogy  is  there  between  this  duty  and  that  busy  and 
unfriendly  spirit,  which,  alas !  is  so  common,  and  which  is  em- 
ployed so  often,  only  to  furnish  the  materials  of  idle,  and, 
sometimes,  scandalous  conversations. 

Those  who  love  religion,  whose  hearts  are  formed  into  the 
temper  of  the  gospel,  will  delight  to  receive  and  impart  those 
mutual  admonitions  which  will  contribute  to  increase  their  pro- 
gress in  holiness,  and  which,  in  particular,  will  put  them  on 
their  guard  against,  or  help  to  redeem  them  from,  those  evils, 
to  which,  from  temptation  or  from  habit,  they  are  most  ex- 
posed. But  to  do  all  this  in  suciv  a  manner  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  while  we  aim  at  doing  good — 2ls  to  conciliate  esteem 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  wounding  self-love — as  to  accom- 
fJiish  the  end  of  the  precept,  while  we  are  every  moment  tread* 
mg  on  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  ground,  requires  infinite 
care — ^requires  equally  soundness  of  judgment  and  goodness  of 
h^art. 

Therefore,  let  Christians  consider  and  judge  one  another, 
with  caution — ^withyflrfrn^**— with  charity^-^nd  solely  with  the 
view  of  promoting  mutual  improvement  in  the  divine  life. 

1.  With  caution, — Many  circumstances  must  conspire,  many 
qualifications  are  requisite,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  sound  and 
accurate  judgment  of  others,  without  which,  it  were  much  bet- 
ter to  suspend  our  opinions,  and  impose  silence  on  our  tongues. 
What,  Christians !  shall  we  pronounce  of  what  we  yet  know 
nothing  with  certainty,  of  what  we  have  heard  only  by  common 
rumour;  and  that,  perhaps,  poisoned  and  inflamed  by  the  breath 
of  enemies  i  Is  this  the  way  to  do  good  or  to  promote  harmony 
in  the  body  of  Christ?  Are  we  disciples  of  our  Master  who  is 
in  heaven,  and  cannot  we  restrain  a  criminal  impatience  of 
judging?  Is  it  so  difficult  for  a  charitable  mind  to  presume  fa- 
vourably of  the  intentions  and  actions  of  the  brethren,  where 
the  most  palpable  proofs  do  not  constrain  us  to  form  a  different 
judgment?  Reflect  how  often  a  single  circumstance,  which  may 
be  unknown  to  us,  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  an  action-— re- 
flect, that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  judge  the 
thoughts  and  intents,  the  principles  and  motives  of  the  heart— 
reflect  how  many  pernicious  consequences  flow  from  rash  and 
precipitate  judgments^— and  reflect  how  often  you  have  formerly 
been  deceived,  perhaps,  and  have  been  constrained  to  change  your 
judgments  of  particular  men ;  and  does  not  every  thing  concur  to 
induce  you  to  pronounce  with  caution  oil  the  characters  of  your 
fellow  Christians?  This  is  the  wise  and  holy  circumspection  to 
which  our  Saviour  exhorts  us,  when  he  says — jfudg'c  not  ac- 
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cording  to  appearances^  but  judge  righteous  judgments^  And 
the  apostle  P^^3^r^yudge  nothing  before  the  time^  till  the  Lord 
ccmCyWho  both  wili  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness^ 
and  nnll  make  manifest  the  counseb  of  the  heart. 

2.  Judge  of  others  yi\^  fairness^  and  not  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice  or  passion*  A  wise  and  benevolent  man  will  be 
able  to  discern  the  virtues  even  of  his  enemies*  For,  if  we  so 
often  ask,  Who  is  without  his  faults?  may  we  not  with  equal 
reason  demand.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  possess  some  vir- 
tues? Candour  \h  acknowledging,  and  liberality  in  commend- 
ing, the  amiable  or  the  estimable  qualities  of  our  friends  and 
acquaintances,  are  necessary  in  order  to  cultivate  in  our  own 
breasts  that  benev<4ent  and  Christian  temper,  which  alone  can 
give  weight  to  our  counseb,  and  evea  procure  them  access  to 
the  heart.  Has  our  Master  who  is  in  heaven,  made  it  the 
duty  of  his  disciples  to  advise,  encourage,  and  exhort  one  ano- 
ther? With  what  sure  acceptance  may  advice  be  administered, 
that  is  prefaced  by  suitable  commendations !  How  deeply  may 
our  counsels  penetrate,  if  they  are  mingled  with  kindness^  and 
demonstrate  that  candour  and  impartiality,  which  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  merit  of  our  Christian  brother!  Above  all,  let 
us  learn  to  turn  our  eye  inward  upon  our  own  faults — let  us 
profoundly  examine  and  know  ourselves,  and  not  dare  to  pull 
the  mote  out  of  our  brotber^s  eye,  till  we  have  cast  forth  the 
beam,  which  is  in  our  own*  Humility  in  us  is  the  surest  pledge 
of  fairness  in  our  judgments  of  others,  as  it  is  of  that 

3.  Charity  YfYiich.  in  the  next  place  should  accompany  all  our 
decisions.  Charity  recognises  with  promptness  and  ardour  all 
that  is  good  and  amiable  in  our  brethren — charity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins-— charity  gives  the  most  favourable  interpre- 
tation to  every  doubtful  action,  and  to  those  motives  which 
cannot  be  known  to  us*  Are  their  vices  palpable  and  public? 
Charity  endeavours  to  diminish  the  scandal  of  them ;  it  will 
rather  weep  over  them  in  secret  than  be  loud  in  its  reproaches 
and  severe  in  its  censures*  Is  remonstrance  or  reproof  at  any 
time  merited  ?  Charity  will  offer  it  with  that  gentleness,  that 
tenderness,  and  affection,  which  are  calculated  to  go  at  once  to 
an  ingettuous  heart*  Has  it  to  deal  with  rougher  spirits  or 
more  hardened  offenders?  Do  times,  do  places,  do  characters 
render  it  useless  or  imprudent  to  speak  ?  Charity  is  silent*  But 
in  castinR  our  view  round,  and  considering  the  state  of  our  Chris- 
tian brethren,  and  of  the  church,  charity  delights  especially  in 
encouraging  and  promoting  all  those  graces  and  virtues  which 
adorn  the  profession  of  God  our  Saviour.  It  delights  to  enkin- 
dle, to  strengthen  and  purify  those  holy  fires  which  unite  us  to 
heaven — those  kind  and  amiable  affections  which  unite  us  to 
our  fellow  men,  and  continually  prompt,  both  ourselves  and 
others,  to  love  and  good  works. 
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4.  Finally,  Christians,  as  the  men  of  the  world,  the  profane 
and  scoffing,  consider  your  imperfections,  your  falls  and  mis- 
carriages, only  that  they  may  fortify  themselves  in  their  sins, 
and  more  effectually  break  from  their  necks,  the  galling  yoke  of 
religion,  do  you  consider  one  another's  graces,  only  to  strengthen 
your  mutual  love.  Draw  from  each  other's  example,  new  ar- 
guments and  incitements  *to  grow  in  graces-new  motives  to 
quicken  your  progress  in  the  divine  life.  Reprehend  each 
other's  languor  in  the  heavenly  course — stimulate  each  other's 
zeal — quicken  the  things  which  remain  and  are  ready  to  die^^ 
and,  by  bringing  together  your  sacred  but  languishing  fires, 
strive  to  rekindle  their  ardours,  till  they  rise  into  a  bright  and 
fervent  flame,  and  give  new  life  to  the  whole  church.  Thus, 
by  mutual  communion  and  conference,  on  the  great  subjects  of 
religion  and  of  your  eternal  interests,  endeavour  to  revive  your 
decaying  graces,  and  to  carry  to  perfection  the  principle  of  the 
divine  life  in  your  hearts.  • 

They  that  fear  the  Lord^  says  the  prophet,  speak  often  one  to 
another.  What  can  tend  more  to  quicken  your  own  holy  af- 
fections, or  to  call  forth  those  of  your  Christian  brethren  f  As 
iron  sharpeneth  iron^  so  may  a  man  sharpen  the  countenance^ 
and  enliven  the  graces  of  his  friend.  And  what  subjects  more 
sublime  or  more  interesting,  can  employ  the  tongues  of  men 
or  of  angels^  Speak  of  the  glory  and  the  wondrous  works  of 
God;  speak  of  the  condescensions  and  the  love  of  the  Re- 
deemer; speak  of  the  wonders  which  God  has  done  for  your 
*  soul;  speak  of  the  holiness  and  perfection  of  his  law;  speak  of 
the  pleasures  of  dut}',  and  the  ineffable  consolations  of  his  love; 
speak  of  the  hopes  of  immortality,  of  the  rewards  of  virtue,  of 
the  pleasures  which  flow  eternally  at  God's  right  hand.  Often 
pour  forth  your  souls  in  such  mutual  and  happy  communica- 
tions, till  your  hearts,  like  those  of  the  disciples  travelling  to 
Emaus,  in  converse  with  their  Lord,  begin  to  bum  within  you. 
Then  might  we  hope  to  see  the  graces  of  individual  Christians 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and  the  languid  spirit  of  the  whole 
church  rise  from  that  lukewarmness  into  which  it  is  so  lament- 
ably sunk. 

Do  you  say  that  true  piety  is  modest  and  retired,  but  these 
religious  discourses  savour  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy  \  Hy- 
pocrites may  abuse  them ;  but  can  any  topics  be  more  reason- 
able in  themselves,  or  more  worthy  the  faith  and  piety  of  good 
men?  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 
When  the  heart  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
the  Redeemer — ^when  it  glows  wiui  the  warm  affections  of  true 
piety— -can  the  tongue  be  silent  ?  When  you  see  the  friend,  to 
whom  perhaps  you  owe  the  dearest  obligations,  can  you  sup- 
press your  emotions  f    When  you  behold  the  sublime  or  beau- 
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tiful  scenes  of  nature,  do  you  not  seek  for  a  congenial  mind  to 
whom  you  may  impart  your  transports  ?  Shall  we  then  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  sensations  with  which  sublimity— with 
which  beauty — with  which  friendship  or  gratitude  inspires  the 
heart— and  shall  not  the  subjects  of  religion  more  delightfully 
employ  the  meditations  and  converse  of  Christian  friends  ? 
Where  is  an  object  so  sublime  as  God?  Where  are  beauties 
so  ravishing  as  those  presented  to  the  eye  of  faith  ?  Where  do 
you  owe  obligations  so  profound,  so  immeasurable,  as  to  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world?  Where  are  there  interests,  posses- 
sions, joys,  so  glorious,  as  those  which  the  gospel  opens  to  you 
in  the  hopes  of  immortality?  Then  consider  one  another y  bre- 
thren, to  incite  each  other  to  love  and  to  do  good  works:  and 
exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  to-day.  A. 
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**  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying.  And  I,  behold  * 
I,  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you ;  and  with  even- 
finD|^  creature  that  is  with  vou,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of 
the  earth  with  you;  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth. . 
And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off 
ajly  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood;  neither  ^all  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth.  And  God  sud.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I 
make  between  me  and  you,  and  eveiy  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  per- 
petual generations:  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of 
the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring 
a  doud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud :  and  I  will  re- 
member my  covenant  which  is  between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature 
of  all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  alTflesh." — 
Gsv.  ix.  8—15. 

The  situation  of  Noah  and  his  family,  immediately  after  the. 
flood,  must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.  Preserved  by  a 
kind  and  powerful  Providence,  in  the  midst  of  desolation  and 
death,  their  bosoms  could  not  fail  to  swell  with  gratitude  to  the 
gracious  Author  of  their  distinguishing  mercies.  The  only 
survivors  of  a  guilty  race,  that  had  been  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  an  exterminating  judgment  of  Heaven,  they  must 
have  had  an  impressive  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  acknowledging  God,  in  all  their  ways,  by  a  prompt 
and  religious  attention  to  the  instituted  rites  and  ordinances  of 
his  worship.  Accordingly,  we  find  their  first  act,  after  leaving 
the  ark,  was  an  act  of  solemn  devotion.  *^  And  Noah  builded 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of 
every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar."  Nor 
was  this  a  vain  service.  God  had  appointed  sacrifices  of  this 
nature,  as  types  or  significant  representations  of  the  Redeemer's 
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blood,  that  rich  and  never-failbg  fountain  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.  And  they  who  offered  gifts  on  .the  altar,  in  the  faith  of 
the  divine  testimony,  and  with  a  believing  reference  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  tlie  sin  of  the  world,  were,  in  every 
instance,  blessed  in  their  deed  and  made  accepted  in  the  Beloveds 
Thus  it  was  with  Noah,  on  this  occasion.  ^^  And  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savour:  and  the  Lord  said,  in  his  heart,  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake;  for  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth:  neither  will 
I  again  smite  any  more  every  thing  living  as  I  have  done."  The 
Lord's  smelling  a  sweet  savour  is  a  figurative  expression,  in- 
tended, evidently,  to  indicate  his  gracious  acceptance  of  Noah 
and  his  offering.  And  that  this  favourable  acceptance  was 
vouchsafed,  by  virtue  of  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  pretty 
plainly  intimated  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  v.  2,  where  he  uses  an  expression,  in  regard  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  substantially  the  same  as  that  now 
before  us :  ^  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and 
hath  given  himself  for  us,  an^offermg  and  a  sacrifice  to  God^for 
A  SWEET  SMELLING  SAVOUR."  Let  US,  then,  in  all  our  ap- 
proaches to  God,  and  in  all  the  services  we  render  him,  have 
respect  to  our  Divine  Advocate  with  the  Father,  who  suffered 
once^  the  j  ust  for  the  unj  ust ;  but  who  is  now  exalted  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  in  Heaven,  where  he  ^^  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  his  people."  Our  best  performances  are  pol- 
luted with  sin;  nor  are  we  warranted,  in  scripture,  to  expect 
the  acceptance  of  our  purest  desires,  or  most  Krvent  prayers, 
save  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He 
is  our  hope.  In  him  the  Father  is  well  pleased:  and,  for  his 
sake,  mercy  can  be  extended  to  the  chief  of  sinners. 

The  Noahic  covenant,  which  is  to  be  the  main  subject  of  this 
lecture,  conveys  to  mankind  several  pieces  of  useful  and  desira- 
ble instruction.  It  consists  in  a  promise^  on  God's  part,  confirm- 
ed by  a  sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  divine  appointment.  It  is 
a  solemn  stipulation,  that  the  world  shall  not  be  again  visited  by 
a  universal  deluge;  that,  under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  the 
ground  shall  produce  food  convenient  for  man  and  beast;  that 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  ^^  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease,  while  the 
earth  remaineth."  This  covenant  engagement  was  accompanied 
by  a  command  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  regard 
the  life  of  man  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  Murder  was  forbid- 
den, on  pain  of  death.  Even  a  beast  that  caused  the  death  of  a 
human  being  was  to  be  slain,  as  an  attestation  of  God's  indis- 
putable claim  to  be  the  sole  dUposer^  as  he  is  the  giver  of  life; 
^^  Surely,  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast  will  I  require  it;  and  at  the  hand  of  man;  at  the 
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hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man. 
Whoso  sheddieth  man's  Uood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed; 
for,  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.'*  In  connexion  with  these 
commands,  there  was  renewed  to  Noah  and  his  posterity,  the 
grant  of  dominion  over  the  inferior  animals,  originally  vested 
in  our  first  parents;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  right  was  now 
first  given  to  man  to  use  animal  food,  excepting  bloody  which 
was  strictly  prohibited.  ^  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I  given  you  all 
things :  h^fiesh  rvith  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood  thereof 
shall  ye  not  eat*"* 

In  contemplating  this  covenant  transaction  with  the  new 
worid,  the  serious  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
descension and  benignity  of  the  Creator  towards  his  dependant 
creatures.  As  all  things  received  their  existence  from  God^  so 
are  they  dependant  on  him  for  their  preservation  and  well  being. 
The  survivors  of  die  deluge  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  been  painfully  apprehensive,  that,  on  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  wickedness,  they  might 
be,  again,  visited  by  a  similar  calamity.  This  fear,  if  not  re- 
moved by  some  express  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose  of 
clemency  and  forbearance,  would  have  checked  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  greatly  retarded  their  progress,  in  useful  arts, 
and  intellectual  improvements.  Even  their  pious  affections  and 
religious  exercises  would,  probably,  have  partaken  more  of  ser- 
vile fear,  than  filial  confidence,  gratitude  and  joy  in  the  Lonk 
Behold,  then,  the  loving  kindness  and  tender  compassion  of  the 
Most  High.  He  has  never  withheld  from  mankind  the  tokens 
of  his  goodness.  On  this  occasion,  he  gave  full  and  formal 
evidence  of  his  gracious  regards  for  the  creatures  of  his  power. 
The  litde  remnant  of  his  faithful  worshippers  had  devoted 
themselves  to  his-  service  by  sacrifice  and  thank-offerings,  of 
which  he  testified  his  favourable  acceptance;  and  now,  that 
they  are  entering  on  a  new  world,  which  they  are  to  people  and 
to  cultivate,  and  where  they  are  to  maintain  the  worship  of  Him 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  use  their  endeavours  to  pro-^ 
mote  his  truth  and  honour;  and  while  the  desolating  expression 
of  his  wrath  against  sin,  is  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  he  conde- 
scends to  reveal  himself  to  them,  as  their  covenant  God  and 
faithful  guardian.  He  directs  them  to  replenish  the  earth :  and 
to  encourage  them,  in  so  doing,  and  to  remove  their  fears  of  a 
second  deluge,  he  assures  them,  by  solemn  stipulation,  that  the 
earth  shall  yield  her  increase  to  the  hand  of  industry;  that  there 
shall  be  seed-time  and  harvest,  day  and  night,  winter  and  sum- 
mer; that  all  flesh  shall  not  any  more  be  swept  away  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood:  and  that  they  and  their  descendants,  to  the 
latest  generation,  might  have  a  visible  token  or  remembrancer 
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of  this  kind  and  gracious  engagement,  the  rainbow,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  scripture,  ^^  God's  bow  in  the  cloud,"  was  set,  or  ap- 
pointed, as  the  seal  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth*  Whether  that 
beautiful  phenomenon,  the  rainbow,  existed  and  was  seen  be- 
fore the  flood,  or  whether  it  was  now  produced  by  some  change 
in  our  atmosphere,  for  the  express  purpose  of  confirming  and 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  this  covenant,  is  a  question,  as 
unimportant  as  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  is  unimportant,  be- 
cause, admitting  that  it  existed  before^  it  did  not  exist  as  the 
toien  of  any  covenant  between  God  and  man  ;  and,  when  once 
appointed  as  the  seal  of  Noah's  covenant,  it  would  answer  that 
end  as  completely,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  The  question  is  difficult  to  decide,  because,  although 
it  proceeds  from  natural  causes,  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  innumerable  drops  of  rain  in  a  thin  cloud, 
yet  so  many  concurrent  circumstances  are  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction, that  no  man,  without  knowing  the  alterations  which 
may  have  taken  place  iuvthe  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
or  what  change  may  have  been  made,  after  that  event,  in  the 
mode  of  watering  the  earth,  can  prove,  with  certainty,  that  the 
antediluvians  ever  saw  a  rainbow.  No  object,  perhaps,  on  the 
face  of  nature,  is  viewed  with  more  complacency  and  delight 
than  the  bow  in  the  cloud*  This  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  its 
rich  colours  and  elegant  form,  but  chiefly,  to  its  religious  and 
appropriate  design,  as  a  messenger  of  good  tidings,  and  a  pledge 
to  the  world,  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  shall  not  be  again 
visited  by  a  general,  or  extensively  destructive  flood.  And,  I 
doubt  not,  that  it  is  from  a  vague  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
fact  of  sacred  history,  received  through  the  medium  of  traditi(H», 
that  Homer,  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  takes  his  fine  idea  of  Iris, 
or  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  being  the  messenger  of  Jupiter,  the 
Pagan  king  of  heaven.  Where  it  is  said,  in  scripture,  that  when 
God  looks  upon  the  ^  bow  in  the  cloud,"  he  will  remember  his 
covenant,  we  are  to  understand  the  expression,  as  used  after  the 
manner  of  man ;  for  God,  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness, 
needs  no  remembrancer;  he  cannot,  from  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  forget  or  fail  to  accomplish  any  of  his  promises.  The 
outward  memorials  or  tokens  of  any  of  God's  transactions  with 
man,  are  for  man's  use  and  benefit ;  to  remind  him  of  his  duty, 
and  to  encourage  his  faith  and  hope.in  the.  divine  promises. 
Thatthis  is  true,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  will  not  be  doubted. 
When,  therefore,  we  look  upon  the  rainbow,  let  it  remind  us  of 
our  duty  to  Him  who  painted  its  beauteous  colours,  and  placed  it 
in  the  doud  as  the  symbol  of  his  goodness  to  a  dependant  and 
guilty  world.  Nor  let  our  thoughts  be  limited  to  temporal  be- 
nefits, when  viewing  this  beauuful  emblem  of  the  divine  benig- 
nity.   To  those  who  are  interested  in  that  covenant,  which  is 
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urdered  ia  all  things  and  sure,  it  conveys  a  letaoa  of  the  kii^iest 
and  moat  consolatory  import;  a  lessen  o^  hope  and  confidence 
in  Him  wbose  blood  and  righteousness  secure  them  from  that 
fearful  deluge  of  wrath  that  shall,  in  due  timei  come  upon  the 
ungodly.  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  by  the  mouth  of  his  pro* 
phet  Isaiah :  ^  This  is  as  the  waters  of  Nosh  unto  me;  for»  as  I 
have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  shall  no  more  ^  over  the 
earth,  so  have  t  sworn  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor 
rebuke  thee :  for  the  mountams  sjiall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  re- 
moved; but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither 
shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord^  that 
halh  mercy  on  thee."     Isa.  liv.  9 — 10. 

As  an  improvement  of  this  article  of  our  lecture^  allow  us  to 
suggest  a  few  j^ctical  reflections. 

In  the  covenant  which  we  have  been  considering^  God  claims 
to  govern  the  worlds  as  well  in  its  physical,  as  in  its  moral  con- 
cerns. The  laws  of  nature  owe  their  efficiency,  and  steady  opep 
ration  to  the  constant  agency  of  God.  And  not  to  acknow- 
ledge this  trutht  is  but  little  short  of  practical  atheism.  The 
inimitable  Cowper  has  some  fine  thou^ts  on  this  point: 

^Sametkf,  tiiat,  in  the  etigm  of  things, 

IVhen  an  crtalioii  stuted  int»  birth, 

The  infimt  elenenta  receiv'il  a  lav. 

Prom  wtiich  they  swerve  not  since.    That  under  force 

Of  that  controUing  ordinance  they  move, 

Aiid  need  not  JB§  immedUae  kimd,  who  lint 

Prescribed  their  oouxae,  to  regelate  k  now.— 

But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge. 

Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demand^  unless  impeUM 
To  cesadeaa  service  bv  a.  ceaseless  fistce. 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause ) 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  thro'  all  diffused. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  aU  that  fives. 
Nature  is  bat  a  name  for  an  effect. 
Whose  cause  is  God."— Task,  b.  vi. 

Tes;  it  Is  God  that  sustains  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  causes 
grass,  and  bread  com,  and  all  its  pleasant  fruits  to  grow  on  its 
surface,  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast.  It  is  God  that  gives  iis 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  seedrtime,  and  plenteous  har- 
vests. He  it  is,  that  maintains  health  in  our  borders,  or  visits 
us,  as  he  sees  fit,  with  sickness,  disease,  and  death.  He  it  is, 
that  preserves  the  ships  that  convey  our  friends  and  our  property 
across  the  mountain  waves,  and  die  trackless  deep.  He  it  b, 
that  rides  in  the  whirlwind — that  directs  the  tornado— 4hat  lets 
loose  his  water-spouts,  in  such  measure,  and  on  such  places, 
as  he  pleases,  to  teach  men  their  dependance  on  his  provi- 
dence, and  their  obligations  to  his  protectmg  power,  and  boun- 
teous munificence.    He  it  is,  in  one  word,  that  pves  us  all  our 
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comforts,  and  removes  them  from  us,  at  bb  pleasure.  To  him^ 
therefore,  let  our  prayers  and  thank-oflferhigs  be  contmuaUy  pre«* 
sented,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  whose  mediation  we  owe  all 
our  comforts,  and  all  our  best  hopes* 

The  partial  inundations  that  often  occur  are  no  infraction  of 
the  Noahic  covenant;  as  that  only  engages  that  there  shall  not, 
again,  be  a  universal  deluge.  ^^  The  waters  of  a  flood  shall  not 
any  more  destroy  all  flesh."  Inundations,  like  earthquakes^ 
pestilence,  famine,  tmd  war,  are  the  ministers  of  God^s  anger, 
by  which  he  visits  and  reproves  guilty  communities  of  man- 
kind. But  the  covenant  sealed  with  its  ^  batv  in  the  ciouiP^  se* 
cures  the  world  from  destruction  by  water,  and  constitutes  our 
only  authentic  assurance  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  winter  and 
summer,  and  day  and  night,  while  the  earth  remaineth. 

X.et  us  be  thankful  for  the  Bible,  which  among  innumerable 
other  precious  pieces  of  instruction,  contains  this  charter  of  the 
world's  preservation  and  privileges,  till  all  the  designs  of  re«. 
deeming  mercy  shall  be  fidly  accomplished. 

The  aposde  Peter  teaches  us,  that  the  fashion,  or  present 
form  of  me  world  is  ultimately  to  be  changed,  or  destroyed  by 
a  universal  conflagration.  ^^  The  heavens  and  the  enth,  whira 
are  now,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men— -the  heavens  shatt 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat;  and  the  earth,  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein, 
shall  be  burnt  up."    2  Pet.  iii.  7 — 10. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  from  this  or  any  other  passages  of 
sacred  scripture,  that  this  earth  is  to  be  utteiiy  consumed, 
blotted  from  existence,  or  even  rendered  useless,  in  the  great 
empire  of  Jehovah.  That  the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  be 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  undergo  a  purification— be  stripped  of 
its  combustible  furniture,  by  uie  action  of  fire,  of  which  it  com- 
prises immense  stores  in  its  own  bowels,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  believer  in  the  lively  oracles  of  revelation.  Yet,  that  it 
may  answer  a  valuable  purpose— -be  the  dwelling  place  of  some 
happy  intelligences,  after  that  event,  is  quite  possible;  nay, 
even  probable:  and  the  apostle  Peter  himself  seems  to  encou- 
rage an  expectation  of  this  kind,  when  he  says,  in  a  subsequent 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and,  in  concluding  his  descripticm 
of  the  general  conflagration: — ^^  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to 
his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness:"  verse  13*  We  do  not  believe  that 
annihilation  will  ever  invade  any  of  the  Creator's  works. 

To  conclude:  let  us  try  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  true  idea  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  that  covenant  which  we  have  been 
considering.  That  it  was  not  formaUy  and  precisely  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  is,  we  think,  plain  from  these  facts — ^viz.  that 
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diere  is  no  meatioii  in  it,  of  any  spiritoal  and  saving  benefit; 
that  its  promise  is  made  not  only  to  all  mankind,  but  to  every 
fiving  thing;  fowl,  cattle,  and  beasts  of  the  earth;  a  scope  of 
promise  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  Noahic  covenant,  must  be  re- 
garded, as  having  been  formed  with  the  world,  for  its  temporal 
benefit  and  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  mediatorial  office 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant: 
for  all  the  patience  of  God,  in  sparing  a  woria  stained  with 
crimes,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  gracious  design  of  redeeming 
imto  himself,  a  peculiar  people,  by  the  cross  of  Christ:  so  that, 
had  not  the  covenant  of  grace  taken  effect  before  the  deluge, 
there  would  have  been  no  ark  fufnished  for  the  saving  of  Noah 
and  his  family;  nor  any  covenant  of  peace  and  safety,  sealed 
by  the  rainbow,  to  quiet  the  fears,  and  el^dden  the  hearts  of 
guihy  men.  John  me  Evangelist  saw,  m  the  visions  of  Pat- 
BIOS,  a  rainbow  round  about. the  head  of  the  Son  of  man,  our 
glorious  Redeemer.  In  Aim,  we  have  that  peace  of  God  which 
pesseth  understanding.  The  inrw  of  his  covenaniy  perpetually 
encircles  the  throne  of  Heaven;  and,  when  the  storms  of  divine 
wrath  shall  sweep  away  all  refu^  of  lies,  they  who  put  their 
trust  in  him,  and  accept  the  blessings  of  his  grace,  shall  be  safe, 
and  peaceful,  and  triumphant,  world  without  end. 

Whenever  we  look  upon  the  rainbow,  let  us  recollect,  and  be 
diankfiil  on  the  recollection  of  the  blessed  truth,  that  by  virtue 
of  the  gracious  interposition  of  Christy  we  are  placed  under 
a  dispensation  of  mercy,  where  we  not  only  enjoy  the  common 
bounties  of  a  munificent  Providence,  but  have  an  opportunity 
€^  securing  ^  the  true  riches,''  an  interest  in  the  favour  of  God, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  life  everlasting  through  him 
that  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us.  Sin  has  drawn  down 
a  curse  upon  the  earth,  and  infiicted  on  the  children  of  men 
most  grievous  maladies:  but  there  is  a  fountain  opened,  in  the 
Uood  of  atonement,  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  our 
God.  There  is  a  covenant,  weil  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure; 
a  covenant,  rich  in  its  provisions,  and  immutable  in  its  en» 
gagements.  The  gospel  of  God,  our  Saviour,  unfolds  to  us 
the  contents  of  this  ^mne  compact;  and,  often,  has  our  faith 
in  its  liberal  promises,  been  invited,  by  the  exhibition  of  its 
hallowed  seals,  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  To  this  well 
authenticated  instrument  of  redeeming  grace,  let  us  yield 
consent,  and  affix  our  names,  and  entrust  our  souls:  and,  then 
may  we  sing  with  the  poet: 

**  Ere  God  pronoimc'd  creftdon  gt>o4 
Or  bade  the  vast,  unbounded  flcod 
•  Tlwmgh  fixed  chjumclsniii; 
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Bre  light  fion  ancient  cWmw  tprungr 
Or  Angels  earth's  formation  suiiipf 
He  chose  us  in  his  Son. 

Then  was  the  cov'nant  ordered  sure, 
llirough  endless  ages  to  endure, 
By  Israel's  triune  (^xl : 
Tliat  none  his  oor'naiit  might  evade, 
IVith  tMths  and  promises  twas  made. 
And  ratify'd  in  blood. 

God  is  the  refiige  Q(f  my  Bou]« 
Tho'  tempests  rage,  tho'  billows  roll. 
And  hellisi  powers  assail : 
fitemal  waBs  are  my  defence— 
£nvironM  with  Omnipotence, 
What  foe  can  e'er  prevail? 

Then  let  iitfemal  legiona  roar, 

And  waste  their  cursed,  vengeful  power, 

My  soul  their  wrath  disdains : 

In  God,  my  refuge,  Fm  secure, 

1i¥!i3e  cov'nant  promises  endure, 

Oir  ny  Redeemer  reigns." 

W.  N. 


CURSOBT  BEFLBCTIONS  OK  THE  BEKEFITS  OF  AFFLICTION. 

**  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thOu  chastenest,  and  teachest  him  out  of  thy 
law.**— Psalm  xciv.  12. 

Were  the  inquiry  to  be  put  to  the  man  of  this  world,  (all  of 
whose  hopes  and  desires  are  circumscribed  by  the  present  life,) 
who,  think  ye,  is  the  happiest  of  mortals  ?  what,  m  all  proba« 
bility ,  would  be  his  reply  i  Would  he  say,  the  man  whose  days 
are  passed  in  obscurity,  in  poverty,  or  in  pain  ?  The  man  whose 
expectations  are  disappointed— whose  warmest  desires  are 
checked  by  insurmountable  obstacles — ^whose  fondest  hopes  are 
Uasted  b^^  unforeseen  misfortunes?  Would  he  say,  it  was  the  ^' 
man  who  had  been  humbled  by  adversity— 'who  from  having 
every  stream  of  terrestrial  enjoyment  poisoned  or  cut  oS,  had 
become  weaned  from  die  present  state,  afid  taught  to  draw  his 
pleasures  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters  ?  Quite  the  re* 
verse ;  be  would  be  more  apt  to  say :  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
.  is  prosperous  and  affluent— who  has  so  much  of  thb  world^s 
goods,  that  he  can  say  to  himself,  ^^  Soul,  uke  thine  ease ;  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry:  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
vears,'^  Would  he  not  reply :  Blessed  is  the  man  who  enjoys  > 
high  honour — ^wbo  sits  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  wields  the 
sceptre  of  empire ;  who  is  surrounded  with  obsequious  follow- 
ers, who  are  anxious  to  consult  his  wishes,  and  to  execute  his 
commands?  Would  he  not  say:  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
•nind  is  illumined  by  wisdom*-who,  retired  from^the  cares  and 
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fiivoiities  of  the  worid,  in  seclusion,  turns  oyer  the  pages  of 
recorded  experience,  gathers  the  sweets  of  genius  from  the 
pages  of  history,  or  philosophy,  and  possessing  a  sound  mind, 
in  a  sound  body,  pursues  the  path  of  life  with  ccHAposure  and 
dignity,  calmly  awaiting  that  solemn  event  which  is  to  close 
his  present  state  of  being,  in  the  hope  of  being  removed  hence 
to  some  other  province  in  the  wide  empire  of  the  universe;  and 
there  enjoy  new  pleasures  in  the  more  expanded  contemplation 
of  the  great  Creator's  works  and  ^ans  i 

Were  the  question  proposed  to  a  young  man— (whose  taste 
for  pleasiu*e  was  keen,  and  who  had  not  known,  as  yet,  how 
transitor)'  and  unsatisfactory  every  earthly  enjoyment  becomes 
arfter  a  few  repetitions^ — whose  lot  on  earth,  thinkest  thou^  is 
most  Uesaed?  Would  he  not  be  apt  to  rej^y:  His^  surely,  who 
has  the  means  and  the  opportunit}*  of  enjoying  all  the  pleastires 
of  taste,  of  the  heart,  and  the  senses-<-who  without  any  re- 
straint can  indulge  himself  in  all  the  fashionaUe  gaieties  of  life 
«— who,  day  after  day,  and  night  succeeding  nig^t,  can  quaiF  the 
fiill  bowl  of  delicious  joy,  and,  after  partial  satiety,  can  again 
return  and  riot  in  all  tl^  luxuriance  of  unlimited  enjoyment. 

Such,  probaUy ,  would  be  the  decision  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind whose  Blinds  had  never  been  illumined  by  the  beams  of  di- 
vine  truth*  But  what  says  the  word  of  inspiration  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  It  says  not,  ^^  blessed  are  the  rich— -the  powerful — the 
gay-— nor  even,  Uessed  are  the  healthy — ^the  patriarch  of  many 
days,  or  the  possessor  of  many  friends.  But  it  says— ^^  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirits-blessed  they  who  moi^rn-^lessed  are 
the  in^^i(— blessed  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
neia^^lesaed  are  the  m^rci/trA— blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart — 
blessed  are  the  peace  makers^  and  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness*  salhJ^^  Such  are  the  characters  whom  the  omnis- 
cient Saviour  pronounced  pre-eminently  ^  blessedJ*^  And  the 
hdy  psalmist  pronounces  those  ^^blessed,'*  whom  the  Lord 
^^  chastens  and  teaches  out  of  his  iawJ*^   # 

But  possibly  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  this  be  true  consist- 
ently with  the  known  principles  of  human  nature?  How  can 
su firing  and  happiness  be  reconciled  i  Can  that  man  be  happy 
whose  heakh  is  imp^red  by  disease— whose  friends  are  taken 
from  him  by  death,  or  who  is  reduced  from  affluence  to  pover- 
ty ?  If  such  be  the  happiness  of  Christianity,  many  will  perhaps 
say — ^may  /  be  allowed  an  exemption  from  such  blessedness! 

But  let  us  beware  of  conclusions  formed  in  haste,  or  from  a 
parHal  consideration  of  the  subject.  Let  us  look  abroad  on 
xeal  life,  and  reflect  on  the  state  of  many  within  our  own  circle  of 
acquaintance.  Have  we  never  witnessed  the  change  in  temper 
and  conduct  of  known  characters,  which  has  been  produced  by 
a  sndden  change  of  circumstances?  Have  we  not  seen  some 
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who,  when  in  humble  life,  conducted  themselves  with  decorum 
and  propriety,  when  raised  by  a  sudden  increase  of  wealth, 
elated  by  the  change,  assuming  airs  of  superiority,  and  neglect- 
ing  the  friends  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate? On  the  other  hand;  have  we  not  beheld  those  whom 
Providence  had  blessed  with  abundance,  and  who  thought  them- 
selves, from  this  circumstance,  raised  above  the  common  level  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  when  stripped  of  their  possessions,  by  some 
unforeseen  calamity,  so  decreased  and  humbtedy  as  to  become 
more  amiable**more  courteous,  and  more  useful  than  diey  had 
ever  been  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity* 

Were  we  to  see  a  jroung  man,  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy,  a 
fond  and  indulgent  father,  who  was  permitted  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  his  fancy  and  passions— -who  had  no  check  to  his 
inclinations— no  control  exercised  over  his  appetites;  would 
we  pronounce  such  a  young  man  ^ happy?"  Would  we  not 
predict  his  certain  ruin?  Would  it  require  the  aid  of  prophecy 
to  forettl  his  eventual  wretchedness  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  prostration  of  all  principle?  On  the  other  hand, 
were  we  to  observe  a  young  man,  whose  ardent  feelings  were 
under  the  control  of  prudence^— whose  judgment  chastened  the 
impulses  of  desire,  and  kept  them  in  due  and  salutary  subjec- 
tion-*-who  under  the  guidance  of  wise  and  virtuous  parents, 
listened  respectfully  to  their  advices-submitted  his  will  to 
theirs^  and  in  all  his  condaa  observed  the  rules  of  probity  and 
decorum-— would  we  not  at  once  say,  ^  that  youth  is  in  the  true 
path  to  honour,  esteem,  and  happiness  ?"  Blessed  is  such  a  cha- 
racter, even  under  the  chastening  hand  of  a  wise  and  affection- 
ate parent— under  the  ^  iatii*^  of  wholesome  discipline  and  au- 
thority. Still  more  blessed^  however,  is  the  man  who  is  ^  chas- 
tened by  his  heavenly  Father ^^  and  who  at  \he  same  time  is 
**  taught  out  of  his  law.^  In  the  subsequent  part  of  these  reflec- . 
tions,  these  two  points  will  be  illustrated  and  improved. 

I.  The  chasteningskof  Divine  Providence  are  intended  for 
our  benefit,  and  are  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  when 
rightly  considered*  But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  *^is  this 
their  certain^  their  universal  effect  ?'^  This  we  do  not  affirm. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  an  opposite  influence  upon  im- 
penitent, obdurate,  and  unsanctified  hearts.  These  convert 
into  poison  the  most  salutary  medicines.  They  grow  hard 
under  correction.  They  abuse  the  mercies  of  heaven.  Pros- 
perity hardens  them— -adversity  sours  them.  Do  the  impe- 
nitent and  unbelieving  live  at  their  ease?  They  forget  God-« 
they  think  only  of  indulging  their  sensual  desires;  a  black  in- 
gratitude is  the  return  they  make  to  their  Creator  for  all  the 
blessings  he  confers  on  diem.  Does  some  severe  calamity 
overtake  them?  They  utter  blasphemies  against  heaven.    They 
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forget  its  favours  and  defy  its  vengeance.  Thus  every  occur- 
rence in  life  is  to  them  an  occasion  of  sin;  and  of  consequence 
a  means  of  hastening  their  perditions.  Nothing  softens  their 
heart — nothing  checl^  their  presumption,  or  extinguishes  the 
sparks  of  iniquity  that  are  kindling  in  their  bosoms* 

Far  different  is  the  case  of  the  true  believer.  At  once  fearing' 
God  and  loving'  him  sincerely,  the  devout  Christian  is  deeply 
impressed  with  a  recollection  of  all  the  mercies  of  heaven.  He 
receives  them,  not  as  his  right,  but  as  favours.  For  these  he  is 
filled  with  gratitude.  They  become  new  ties  which  attach  him 
to  God^-new  motives  for  increased  devotion. 

In  like  manner,  beneath  the  pressure  of  adversity  he  humbles 
himself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  He  adores  his  chas- 
tisements; he  turns  them  to  profit.  On  some  occasions  he  may 
Ibrget  himself*~-he  may  wanaer  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  may 
stumble  through  weakness.  But  these  remains  of  sin  cannot 
long  prevail  over  that  sincere  pie^  which  has  struck  its  roots 
deeply  in  his  heart.  It  awakes  at  die  first  stroke  of  affliction. 
The  love  of  God  becomes  the  reigning  principle  of  his  soul. 
It  controls  his  thoughts,  his  hopes,  and  his  actions.  And  who 
can  be  in  fear  for  a  character  like  diis?  He  enjoys  the  favour 
of  his  God—- he  feels  confident  of  his  protection.  Crosses,  suf- 
ferings, adversity,  nay,  martyrdom  itself,  cannot  shake  his  faith, 
or  jeopardize  his  salvation.  Nay  more;  all  these  things  are 
made  to  turn  to  his  advantage.  All  these  things  woric  together 
forgood  to  those  who  love  God. 

These  fruits  of  affliction  we  might  fairly  infer  from  the  pro* 
mdence  and  the  jtistice  of  our  merciful  Creator.  That  he 
watches  over  the  whole  system  of  universal  nature— that  no 
event  happens  without  his  knowledge  and  permission  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  universe,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are 
.not  permitted  to  doubt.  Nor  less  are  we  assured  that  his  eyes 
peculiarly  regard  the  just.  If  not  ^*  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  knowledge,  and  if  the  ytry  hairs  of  our 
heads  are  numbered,"  then  surely  no  affliction  can  befal  his 
diiklren  without  die  divine  permission;  and  if  so,  to  what  end? 
Not  surely  because  our  heavenly  Father  delights  in  the  misery 
of  his  frail  dependant  creatures.  He  knows  their  frame,  he 
remembers  they  are  dust.  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?  WiU  he  adjudge  the  same  lot  to  the  wicked  and  to 
the  good  ?  Will  he  make  no  difference  even  in  the  present 
state  between  those  who  serve  him,  and  those  who  serve  him 
not? 

Some  difference  there  must  be,  and  in  what  can  it  consist, 
unless  that  in  the  one  case  afflictions  are  attended  with  those 
inward  supports  and  conscdations-^hose  assurances  of  divine 
love,  in  that.  ^  perfect  peace,  which  keeps  the  heart  and  mind 
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in  the  love  of  Jesm  Chmt,  and  in  fitting  the  soul  for  the  higher 
joys  of  a  future  world."  ^ 

Yes,  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  marked  difference,  in  ihe  ef» 
fects  of  affliction  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 

While  the  former  are  crushed  beneath  the  strokes  of  severe 
adversity,  the  latter  with  a  buoyancy  which  true  piety  can  alone 
inspire,  rise  from  this  vale  of  affliction  with  renewed  hope,  and 
with  more  ardent  aspirations  after  a  state  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest*  They 
find,  by  blessed  experience,  that  afflictions  are  calculated  to  re- 
press the  ascendancy  of  their  passions  and  appetites;  to  recal 
them  from  wandering  after  die  world,  to  the  padi  of  holiness 
and  virtue;  to  make  them  feel  their  own  frailty  and  defects; 
to  detach  them  from  vain  pursuits,  and  to  increase  their  desire 
of  heaven.  These  are  effects  of  no  inconsiderable  value  in  the 
experience  of  the  believer.  They  are  blessings  which  our  mer- 
ciful Father  scatters  along  our  path  to  his  mansion  on  high, 
and  which  prove,  at  once,  his  xvisdom  and  his  hve^  in  every 
chastening  that  he  sends* 

X.  The  tendency  of  affliction  is  to  repress  the  extravagance 
of  passion  and  appetite.  We  are  very  frail  as  well  as  very  cor- 
rupt beings;  and  our  corruptions  are  never  perfectly  subdued 
in  this  world.  We  have  ^^  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul."  Even  in  the  best  Christians  there  is  a  perpetual  combat 
between  Aejiesh  and  the  ^trit.  They  are  conscious  that  *^  in 
their  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  tlung."  *^  The  good  which  they 
would,  they  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  they  would  not,  that 
they  often  do;"  ^they  find  a  law  in  their  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and  sometimes  Ininging  them 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members."  *^  Wretch- 
ed men,"  they  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  ^^  who  shall  deliver  us 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Thamks  be  to  God,  thev  are  sure 
of  victory  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  by  what  means 
is  this  victory  to  be  obtained?  Affliction  is  the  chaatemng 
rod  that  pre-eminendy  serves  to  effect  it.  Our  passions  are 
often  enfeebled  without  being  subdued.  They  soon  recover 
their  former  strength.  It  is  necessary  to  curb  them  with  a 
strong  rein;  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  more  effectual  than 
adversity.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  prosperity  and  piety 
are  incompatible.  We  sometimes  find  religion  in  its  lovdiest 
form,  among  the  rich  and  great.  Sut  this  state  is  surrounded 
with  peculiar  temptations;  to  resist  which,  peculiar  grace  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable. 

Here  occasions  of  sin  occur  almost  daily;  and  it  requires  un- 
common piety  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  fashionable  vice  and 
folly.  There  are  few  who  are  not  willing  and  anxious  to  en- 
counter those  perils,  perhaps  without  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
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danger,  and  without  a  just  knowledge  of  tlieir  own  characters. 
But  our  heavenly  Father,  who  knows  the  frailty  of  his  crea- 
tures, in  mercy  will  not  expose  us  to  the  trial  which  we  igno- 
rantly  brave.  He  knows  thy  weakness,  my  brother;  he  sees 
that  you  would  suffer  shipwreck  in  the  storm  which  you  fear- 
lessly encounter*  He  sees  rocks  and  shoals  hidden  from  your 
eyes,  on  which  your  slender  bark  might  break  and  perish*  He 
loves  you,  and  perceives  that  were  you  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupt- 
ed course  of  prosperity,  you  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  die 
<^  pearl  of  great  price."  He  therefore  sends  you  crosses  and 
disappointments,  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  your  passions*-- 
to  recal  you  to  a  sense  of  your  best  interests*— to  guard  you 
from  a  thousand  follies  and  vices,  to  which  you  would  have 
been  exposed,  and  from  which  you  would  not  have  abstained 
in  the  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  which  prosperity  would 
have  led  you« 

A  high  station  would  have  favoured  your  predisposition  to 
pride;  and  riches  would  have  eigK>sed  you  to  luxury,  to  dissi- 
pation and  licentious  associations*  Had  your  health  remained 
always  firm  and  unimpaired,  you  would  perhaps  have  forgotteti 
the  giver  and  preserver  of  life.  A  state  of  hesuth,  always  preca- 
rious and  sometimes  impiured-«-a  moderate  fortune— -a  bundle 
station  in  socie^,  perhaps  has  been  wisely  allotted  you*  With  a 
temper  and  disposition  such  as  yours,  these  circumstances  have 
proved  an  excellent  preservative  against  the  vices  of  your  age* 
Some  misfortunes,  and  some  trials  have  rendered  your  exist- 
ence less  pleasant;  but  they  have  preserved  you  from  a  greater 
danger— -die  loss  of  present  peace,  and  everlasting  happiness* 

S.  B. 

(7^  he  continued,) 


Jm  ExpenHmiofl  Cor.  14,  15;  cmmeeted  ivUh  Strictures  onone 
or  two  Chapters  of  Dr.  Oriffhi^s  Book  on  the  Mmement,  and 
several  other  Writers  on  the  same  Subject. 

(Contmued  from  p.  37.) 

The  distinction  of  the  sinner's  ability  and  inability,  into  natu** 
fil  and  moral,  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy;  and  in  the 
discussion  considerable  warmth  of  temper  has  been  exhibited* 
^  The  question  then  about  power  (says  Dr.  G.),  is  really  a  vital 
one*"  I  have  long  considered  it  of  some  importance,  and  shall 
throw  into  the  public  stock  my  seimments  upon  the  subject* 

For  years  I  maintained  die  affirmative  of  the  question*  And 
I  acknowledge  that  I  was  influenced  by  my  theological  precen- 
tor's opinion,  who  was  decided,  and  warm,  in  favoor  «f  the 

Vol.  lI,^^Presb.  Mc^.  I 
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distinction.  But  a  more  thorough  investigation  has  convinced 
me,  that  the  distinction  is  unscripturai  and  unphilosophicaL 

If  the  distinction  is  admitted^  it  will  follow,  I  think,  that 
every  power  is  partly  natural^  and  parthf  moral;  and  then  what 
metaphysical  knife  can  divide  them  I  Or,  some  must  be  wholly 
natural^  and  others  wholly  moral.  It  will  then  follow,  that  a 
man  in  the  exercise  of  natural  power  only^  can  perform  moral 
actions,  independent  on  moral  power,  or  he  cannot.  If  he  can-- 
not^  he  has  no  natural  power  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  for  it 
is  a  scdecism  to  call  any  thing  a  power  which  cannot  be  exert- 
ed. If  he.  coTi,  it  is  self-evident  that  moral  power  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  moral  actions.     But  neither  is  true. 

In  scripture,  a  natural  man  is  opposed  to  a  spiritual  man. 
The  one  is  called  natural,  because  depraved;  and  the  other 
spiritual,  because  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the 
scriptures  nowhere  represent  the  powers  of  man  as  natural,  in 
contradistinction  to  moral.  The  distinction  is  therefore  evi- 
dently unscripturai. 

To  perform  a  moral  duty,  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul  is  necessary.  And  aU  these  powers  are  natural,  as 
they  constitutionally  belong  to  the  soul,  and  in  no  other  sense. 
If  diey  are  all,  and  in  this  seme  on/y,  natural,  and  requisite  to 
perform  a  moral  duty,  it  appears  unphilosophical  to  distinguish 
them  into  natural  and  moral. 

Some  moral  duties  require  the  exercise  of  corporeri  powers. 
And  these  powers  are  natural,  as  they  belong  comtitutio«ially  to 
tlie  body.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  distmguish  these  powers 
into  natural  and  moraL  Equally  incorrect  is  the  same  division 
of  mental  powers. 

The  only  legitimate  division  of  human  powers  is  into  corpo- 
real and  mental.  The  powers  of  the  first  class  may  be  called 
physical:  the  other  class  of  powers  may  be  subdivided  into  in- 
teilccttial  and  active.  And  hence  our  inability  is  three-fold—- 
physical,  inteUectual,  and  the  want  of  active  power. 

I  reject  the  terms  natural  ability,  and  morsd  inability,  as  they 
are  used  by  some  writers,  because  they  do  not  correspond  with 
the  above  division  of  human  powers,  and  because  each  of  them 
seems  to  be  a  metaphysical  ignis  fatuuSy  dancing  in  the  quag- 
mires of  some  metaphysical  heads. 

To  illustrate  my  views  of  the  subject,  I  observe,  that  to  raise 
a  weight,  to  read  aloud,  to  eat,  and  drink,  are  corporeal  acts, 
and,  as  such,  reouire  physieal  power  only.  But  to  eat  and  drink 
to  the  glory  of  God,  as  we  are  commanded,  requires  the  addi- 
tional operation  of  the  underttanding,  affections,  and  WilL  Here 
are  corporeal  actions,  to  perform  which,  agreeably  to  divine 
law,  requires  the  operation  of  the  mental  powers,  both  intellec- 
tual and  active.    It  is  hence  evident,  that  the  division  of  these 
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powers  into  natural  and  moral  is  unpbilo«ophical,  and  tends  to 
confusion. 

Some  divines  consider  the  will  as  the.  only  moral  power,  and 
all  the  other  mental  powers  as  natural. 

*^  Moral  inability,"  says  one,  ^^  consists  only  in  the  want  of  a 
heart,  or  disposition,  or  will,  to  do  a  thing.  Natural  inability, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  in,  er  arises  from,  want  of  under* 
standing,  bodily  strength,  opportunity,  or  whatever  may  prevent 
our  doing  a  thing,  when  we  are  willing,  and  stroDgly  enough  dis- 
posed, and  inclined  to  do  it.  Or  whatever  a  man  could  not  do, 
if  he  would,  he  is  under  a  natural  inability  of  doing;  but  when 
all  the  reason  why  one  cannot  do  a  thing,  is  because  he  does 
not  choose  to  do  it,  the  inability  is  only  of  a  moral  nature." 
Here  is  palpable  confusion  of  language.  But  the  writer  evi- 
dendy  considered  the  will  as  the  only  moral  power;  and  all  the 
other  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  sis  natural.  So  far  he  is 
easily  understood,  amidst  his  confusion  and  misapplication  of 
terms. 

Another  writer  holds,  that  the  *^  unrenewed  have  the  natural, 
i.  e.  the  mental  powers  of  understanding,  memory,  will  and  af- 
fections." Thus,  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Smalley,  all  the 
powers,  the  will  as  well  as  the  rest,  are  natural.  And  ^^  yet  the 
unrenewed,  though  they  have  all  the  mental  powers,  have  no 
moral  ability  to  yield  spiritual  obedience."  I'his  looks,  at  leaft, 
a  little  like  confusion  confounded.  If  the  mental  powers  here 
enumerated,  are  all  natural,  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  moral 
powers,  except  to  the  body,  unless  these  powers  are  each  partly 
natural  and  partly  moral;  and  the  unrenewed  have  the  natural, 
but  not  the  moral  part  of  them. 

There  is,  in  my  view,  a  three-fold  source  of  confusion  and 
error  oa  this  subject:  the  using  of  terms  as  synonymous,  which 
are  not  so— not  giving  the  same  signification  always  to  the  same 
terms— -and  making  an  unfounded  distinction  of  human  powers. 

Ability  and  power  are  terms  of  the  same  signification.  But 
faculty  has  a  different  sense,  and  should  never  be  called  a  power 
or  ability. 

A  person  may  have  a  faculty,  and  the  requisite  power  to  per- 
form a  certain  action;  and  he  may  have  the  faculty  but  not  the 
power;  and  both  the  faculty  and  power  may  be  absent. 

These  distinctions  are  accurate,  and  easily  illustrated. 

To  eat  is  a  corporeal  action,  and  requires  physical  power 
only.  But  a  man  has  the  locked  jaw,  and  cannot  eat.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  eating,  but  has  not  the  power  to  perform  the  ac- 
tion. In  this  case  tiie  faculty  exists,  but  the  power  is  absent. 
When  the  disease  is  removed,  he  has  both  the  faculty  and  the 
power  of  eating.     But  if  his  mouth  was  shot  away,  he  would 
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be  destitute  both  of  the  faculty  and  power  of  eating.    This  in- 
ability is  physical. 

Again:  A  man  has  the  faculty  of  perception,  and,  in  certain 
drcumstances,  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects.  By 
the  light  of  the  sun,  he  has  power  to  perceive  objects  properly 
situated.  Should  he  lose  the  organ  of  vision,  he  would  be  des* 
titute  both  of  the  faculty  and  power  of  perception.  But  pos- 
sessed of  th&  faculty  y  he  would  not  have  the  power ^  of  perceiv-* 
ing  external  objects  in  a  room  perfectly  dark.  But  when  the  sun 
shines  into  the  room,  he  would  have  power  to  perceive  the  ob- 
jects around  him. 

Again:  To  judge  and  reason,  are  operations  of  the  under- 
standing faculty.  A  man  may  be  able  to  judge  and  reason 
about  the  commen  concerns  of  life.  But  he  is  perfecdy  igno* 
rant  of  the  abstruse  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  therefore' 
cannot  judge  and  reason  about  them.  He  has  the  faculty,  but 
not  the  power  of  exerting  it  in  these  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics. 

An  idiot  is  destitute  both  of  the  faculty  and  power  of  judging 
and  reasoning.     In  these  cases  the  inability  is  itUelkctuaL 

To  call  these  abilities  and  inabilities,  natural^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  morale  is  to  set  things  in  opposition,  between  which 
there  is  no  legitimate  contrast,  and  leads  to  confusion  and  error, 
^hen  introduced  into  religious  disquisitions. 

The  want  of  disposition,  or  a  heart,  or  will,  is  the  definition 
of  moral  inability  before  noticed,  and  is  strenuously  maintained 
in  some  metaphysical  schools.  Here  are  three  terms,  of  dHFer- 
ent  significations,  used  as  synonymous.  Will,  is  a  distinct  fa- 
culty of  the  mind.  Heart,  in  scripture,  is  used  sometimes  for 
one  distinct  faculty,  and  sometimes  for  the  soul  with  all  its  fa- 
culties. .  If,  therefore,  moral  inability  consists  in  the  want  of 
will,  or  of  a  heart,  it  consists  in  the  entire  destitution  of  one 
particular  faculty,  or  of  the  whole  soul,  and  of  all  its  faculties. 
And  if  these  are  gone,  the  man  has  notiiing  left  but  the 
body.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the  soul  is  gone,  the 
body  has  no  power  of  any  name. 

This  part  of  the  definition  is  therefore  manifesdy  erroneous^ 
as  it  contains  a  confusion  of  terms,  and  involves  a  complete 
destitution  of  all  the  mental  powers. 

Neither  is  the  want  of  disposition  moral  inability.  The  dis- 
position is  no  power  at  all.  Would  any  man,  in  his  sober 
senses,  call  the  most  skilful  disposition  oJF  an  army,  drawn  up 
on  the  field  of  batde,  the  power  of  the  army  i  The  disposition 
of  an  army  is  that  arrangement  of  its  divisions,  by  which  it  is 
prepared  to  exert  its  physical  power  upon  the  enemy. 

Disposition  is  not  a  power  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  the 
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want  of  it  IS  not  an  mabtUty*  We  do  not  perceive  nor  con- 
ceive, judge  nor  reason,  love,  desire  nor  believe,  choose  nor 
refuse,  by  the  dispoution.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  call  the 
disposition  an  ability,  or  an  indisposition  an  inability.  It  is 
neither  a  focnlty  nor  power  of  the  mind. 

What  then  is  disposition?  Disposition  supposes  mental 
powers.  But  these  powers  do  not  suppose  a  disposition.  There 
can  be  no  dispositioiv without  powers;  but  powers  may  exist 
without  a  disposition.  I  know  not  that  a  logical  definition  can 
be  given  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  The  description  I 
would  give  of  it  is  this,  viz.  a  certain  relative  state  oj  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  It  is  that  state  of  the  mental  faculties,  by 
which  a  person  is  prepared  to  take  such  views  of  an  object,  ore- 
sented  to  him,  as  are  calculated  to  excite  him  to  some  particu- 
lar volition.  And  it  is  evident  that  his  views  of  an  object  may 
involve  a  sufficient,  or  insufficient,  inducement,  to  some  parti- 
cular volition.  In  the  one  case  the  will  operates ;  in  the  other 
it  does  not.  And  it  is  hence  farther  evident,  that  there  may  be 
a  disposition  which  is  not  followed  by  an  operation  of  the  will. 
Disposition  b,  therefore,  no  power,  and  tne  want  of  it  is  no 
inability.  And  it  is  not  the  proximate  reason  why  the  will 
does  act,  though  it  never  acts  without  a  disposition. 

The  will  never  operates,  whatever  be  the  disposition,  except 
in  consequence  of  some  motive.  The  want  of  motive  is  the 
proximate  reason  why  the  will  dots  not  operate.  But  there 
never  can  be,  it  is  true,  any  motives  to  excite  the  will  to  act, 
without  a  disposition  to  attend  tatfaem.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  dis- 
position, but  the  intellect,  which  furnishes  the  motives,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  volition.  Motives  and  volition  evidentiy 
depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  not 
on  the  disposition.  The  want  of  disposition  is,  therefore,  un- 
philosophically  called  a  moral  inability. ,  It  is  no  kind  of  ina- 

A  good  disposition  is  the  result  of  regenerating  grace,  re- 
newing all  the  mental  faculties,  by  which  they  are  prepared  to 
perform  their  respective  functions.  And  after  a  person  is  dis- 
posed  to  attend  to  the  objects  which  the  scriptures  present  to 
view,  he  will  have  no  power  to  choose,  or  refuse,  without  mo- 
tives furnished  by  his  intellect.  In  the  absence  of  motives  he 
has  no  power  to  will,  and  there  can  be  no  volition,  whatever  be 
his  disposition. 

The  want  of  power  to  win,  is  an  inability,  but  not  a  moral 
one.  I  wUl  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  The  object  of  volition 
in  this  case  is  a  moral  duty.  But  the  operation  of  intellectual 
faculties  is  as  necessary  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  that 
of  tiie  wUl*    We  cannot  perform  it,  unless  we  understand  and 
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approve  of  it;  and  to  perform  it  requires  volition.  And  there 
can  be  no  propriety  in  calling  the  intellectual  powers  natural, 
and  the  will  moral. 

Sinners  have,  it  is  said,  sufficient  natural,  but  no  moral, 
power,  to  love  God,  Then  naturally  they  can  love  God,  but 
morally  they  cannot* 

This  looks  a  little  like  the  balance  eaually  poised*  Natural 
ability  is  in  one  scale,  and  moral  inability  is  in  the  other,  and 
the  balance  is  motionless ;  the  sinner  does  not  love  God.  A 
positive  ability  is  no  heavier  than  a  nonentity. 

They  have  natural  ability  sufficient,  but  diis  ability  depends, 
for  its  operation,  upon  moral  ability,  which  they  have  not*  A 
nonentity  renders  their  natural  power  inert.  Nay,  their  moral 
inability  does,  ipso  facto,  annihilate  it* 

If  a  man  has  sufficient  natural  power  to  love  God,  then  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  he  can  love  God,  while  under  a 
moral  inability.  If  he  cannot  love  God  by  the  exercise  of  na- 
tural power,  independent  of  moral  power,  the  distinction  is 
erroneous,  and  the  sentence  which  contains  the  distinction  is 
false,  for  power  that  cannot  be  exerted  is  no  power. 

To  say  a  man  has  sufficient  natural  power  to  love  God,  and 
if  he  had  moral  power,  he  could  perform  this  duty,  is  to  say, 
he  has  a  sufficiency  of  one  kind  of  power,  and  if  he  had  all 
other  necessary  power,  he  could  then  love  God.  This  is  ma- 
nifesdy  begging  the  question  in  controversy,  and  of  course  il- 
logical. 

Mental  powers  cannot  be  correctly  divided  into  natural  and 
moral.  All  the  powers  of  the  body  are  physical,  and  those  of 
the  mind  intellectual  and  active..  And  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  faculty  and  power. 

The  faculties  have  different  offices.  The  mind  does  not  per- 
ceive, nor  conceive  by  operations  of  the  will;  nor  choose  by  an 
operation  of  the  unaerstanding ;  nor  love  by  an  operation  of 
either  of  these,  nor  by  their  combined  operations,  but  by  a  dis- 
tinct faculty* 

It  is  the  province  of  the  understanding  to  perceive  and  con- 
ceive, judge  and  reason;  of  the  conscience  to  approve;  of  the 
will  to  choose;  of  the  faculty  of  feeling,  to  love.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  natural  order  of  their  operations.  The  dispo- 
sition, being  notiiing  more  than  a  relative  state  of  these  facul- 
ties, does  nothing.  It  is  no  power,  and  has  no  operation.  It 
no  more  excites  the  mind  to  action,  than  the  sails,  without  wind 
and  water,  move  the  ship. 

The  natural  man  is  ignorant  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot 
love  him,  nor  choose  him  as  a  portion.  He  has  the  requisite 
faculties,  but  the  mind  is  so  vitiated,  that  he  has  not  the  neces- 
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saiy  powers  to  know,  love,  and  make  choice  of  God.  He  has, 
however,  aU  the  powers  necessary  to  render  him  an  accountable 
being.  Why  then  does  he  not  perform  the  duUes  just  named? 
I  answer,  he  is  totally  depraved,  and  destitute  of  all  the  requi- 
site powers  to  perform  them.  What  then  is  necessary  to  ena- 
able  a  sinner  to  know,  love,  and  serve  God?  To  this  I  answer, 
powers,  which,  as  a  sinner,  he  never  possessed :  powers  which 
ne  cannot  acquire  by  the  operation  of  any,  nor  by  the  combined 
operation  of  all  the  powers  he  possesses.  They  are  powers  of 
the  new  heart  which  is  produced  by  the  regenerating  spirit. 
These  powers  seem  to  consist  in  the  new  perceptions  and  new 
relish  of  the  renewed  mind. 

The  change,  produced  in  regeneration,  does  not  include  any 
new  mental  faculties,  but  new  intellectual  views  of  the  divine 
perfections,  and  new  feelings  towards  God,  which  induce  the 
mind  to  approve  and  make  choice  of  him  as  the  best  portion. 

Regeneration  heals  the  disorders  of  the  mental  faculties;  re- 
moves blindness  from  the  understanding,  hardness  from  the 
feeling  faculty,  perverseness  from  the  will,  and  communicates 
the  powers  necessary  to  know,  love  and  serve  God. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  as  soon  as 
we  perceive  the  loveliness  of  an  object,  we  necessarily  love  it, 
and  if  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  an  object  *bf  choice,  we  choose 
it  for  a  possession.  Love  does  not  depend  on  the  will,  any 
more  than  vision  depends  upon  the  ears. 

As  soon  as  the  sinner  obtains  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  God, 
he  immediately  and  necessarily  loves  and  chooses  him  as  his 
God  and  portion,  under  the  influence  of  the  motives  which  are 
furnished  by  his  inteUect.  And  as  soon  as  he  understands  the 
laws  of  God,  he  esteems  them  righteous  and  excellent,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  the  service  of  his  Supreme  Sovereign. 

J.  F. 

(Ti>be  continued.) 


TRUB  WISDOM. 

While  we  are  in  this  state  of  being,  we  must  encounter  diffi- 
culties, and  struggle  with  uneasiness.  The  heart  will  be  often 
dissadsiied,  we  know  not  why,  and  sigh  for,  we  know  not  what: 
our  noblest  &culty  will  stand  an  unconcerned  spectator,  as  if 
nnconscious  of  its  power.  In  such  cases,  reason  ought  to  be 
roused  from  its  stupor,  and  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  task  to 
which  it  is  appointed.  It  should  be  reminded  of  the  exalted 
office  it  holds  in  the  economy  of  the  soul,  and  made  to  know 
the  insidious  snares  and  watchfulness  of  its  enemies.  But 
while  we  labour  under  the  restlessness  of  discontent,  we  cannot 
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take  a  surer  method  to  recover  our  peace  of  mind,  dian  calmly 
to  survey  the /oUy,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  every  passion  that 
centres  in  earth,  and  of  the  pursuits  that  end  with  our  present 
mode  of  existence.  Suppose  our  earthly  aims  were  directed  to- 
their  object  by  the  favouring  gale  of  fortune  ?  Suppose  our  pur- 
suits should  be  crowned  with  ail  the  success  that  flattering  hope 
assigns  them  ?  Yet,  impotent,  vain  and  variable  as  we  are,  the 
attainment  would  not  be  wordi  a  momentary  triumph.  While 
the  heart  turns  on  an  eardily  axis,  like  this  perishable  sphere 
that  it  loves,  it  will  be  variously  affected  by  external  influence* 
At  one  time  it  may  bear  the  fruits  of  gladness,  at  another  be 
ihe  desert  of  sorrow.  One  while  the  sun  of  pleasure  may  rise 
upon  it,  and  again  it  will  be  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  discon- 
tent. The  cause  of  this  is,  not  only  that  the  human  heart  is  in 
itself  changeable,  often  deriving  its  sensations  from  constitu- 
tional influence,  but  that  the  objects,  if  they  are  earthly,  on 
which  it  depends  for  happiness,  are  all  liable  to  variation  and 
decay.  ' 

Under  the  impression  of  these  circumstances,  the  heart  still 
feels  a  void,  which  nothing  can  fill,  but  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  then  religion  pre- 
sents views,  where  our  hope  of  happiness  is  fixed  on  a  sure 
foundation,  on  one  certain  event,  on  die  love  of  Him  who  pitieS' 
us,  as  a  father,  full  of  commiseration,  who  is  in  himself  inva- 
riably the  same,  yesterday,  tO'^day  and  forever.  It  is  then  we 
see  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  world,  or  from 
ourselves,  but  from  Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  to  die 
for  us,  that  our  hope  of  immortal  happiness  might  be  secure, 
when  we  live  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  his  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  to  the  end.  This  event,  though  remote,  cannot  be  al- 
tered by  any  human  contingency.  Here  the  heart  has  a  sure 
foundation,  on  which  it  may  rest.  Without  this  sure  anchor- 
age of  the  soul  amidst  the  stoirms  of  life,  we  should  be  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  every  tempest  of  passion,  by  every  wind  of  for- 
tune and  doctrine,  the  sport  of  folly  and  the  dupes  of  fallacious 
expectation.  To  this  immoveable  rock  religion  directs  us,  in 
the  hopes  of  immortality. 

If  we  examine  with  candour,  the  principles,  operation  and 
effects  of  true  religion,  and  compare  it  with  every  enjoyment 
that  is  of  an  earthly  and  transitory  nature,  we  may  trace  the 
superiority  of  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  above.  We  know 
from  the  words  of  divine  revelation  we  shall  exist  in  another 
state  of  being,  after  our  present  tabernacle  is  crumbled  into 
dust.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  exalted  hope,  by  evei^  bene- 
volent purpose  of  the  God  of  love,  through  his  grace  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  by  faith  in  his  atoning  blood,  our  future  existence 
shall  be  infinitely  happy.    In  this  glorious  hope,  the  interests 
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«f  a  temporary  life  are  swaUowed  up  and  lost*  This  hope^  like 
the  serpent  of  Aaron,  devours  the  mock  phantoms  created  by 
the  magic  of  this  world,  and  at  once  shows  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pursuits,  when  the  heart  rests  on  them  for  happiness. 
Compared  with  this  prospectp  how  poor,  how  barren,  would 
^vcry  scene  of  mortal  happiness  appear!  How  despicable  at  the 
best,  yet  how  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  lost  by  every  storm  of 
adversity !  For  are  we  not  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents, 
the  most  trifling  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  break  a  scheme 
of  happiness,  however  providently  laid  i 

What  are  those  conditions  in  life  that  are  most  eagerly  sought 
or  admired  ?  Are  they  not,  the  splendour  of  the  gryat,  the  aiBu* 
ence  of  the  rich,  the  voluptuousness  of  the  sensualist,  which 
are  generally  preferred  to  true  religion  ? 

But  are  these  above  the  reach  of  misfortune  ?  Are  they  ex** 
empt  from  the  importunities  of  care  I  The  exalted  station  of 
the  great  is  but  the  object  of  envy,  of  impertinence  and  pride* 
Riches  create  often  more  wants  than  they  are  able  to  gratify. 
Were  our  wishes  that  lead  to  these  accomplished,  we  should  m 
the  end  unavoidably  be  disappointed.  The  acquisition  for  a 
time  might  soothe  our  vanity ;  but  the  heart  would  soon  sigh 
for  ease  and  seclusion ;  it  would  envy  the  peace  and  content  of 
those,  whom  pride  would  call  our  vassals.  If  wealth  or  gran« 
deur  then  cannot  afford  us  happiness,  where  shall  We  seek 
it?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  cell  ol  the  solitary  hermit  i  or  doe;s 
it  keep  its  midnight  \agik  in  the  cloister,  or  watches  it  the 
lamp  of  the  learned?  Loves  it  the  society  of  laughing  mirth?  or 
does  it  court  the  pensive  pleasures  of  meditation  ?  Is  it  only 
genuine  in  the  cordiality  of  friendship?  or  in  the  lasting  ten- 
derness of  married  love  ?  Alas !  this  train  of  alternatives  will 
not  do.  Should  we  shun  the  troubles  of  social  life  by  fljong  to 
the  lonely  desert,  we  would  soon  sigh  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  things  we  had  fled  from  and  quarrelled  with.  The 
strongest  mind  woifld  not  long  contain  the  burden  of  uncom- 
municated  thought,  and  the  firmest  heart  languish  in  die  stag- 
nation of  melancholy.  Ask  the  solitary  scholar,  if  ever,  in  his 
learned  researches,  he  beheld  the  retneat  of  happiness.  Inves- 
tigation for  amusement  is  all  that  he  will  pretend  to;  amuse- 
ment, in  quest  of  which  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  are  fre- 
quently jaded,  the  understanding  enervated  by  the  pains  of  at- 
tention, and  the  memory  oppressed  by  ideas  that  can  never 
)>rofit. 

Yet  perhaps  she  may  be  found  mingling  with  society,  and 
swelling  the  echo  of  boisterous  festivity.  Ah !  no,  the  joy  of 
the  lignt  footed  dance,  the  bravo !  bravo !  that  (tins  the  ear 
from  the  pit,  or  boxes  of  the  theatre,  cannot  be  called  happi- 
ness ;  for  the  noise  of  mirth  will  vanish,  like  the  echo  of  die 

Vol.  II.— iV«A.  Mag^.  K 
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evening;  even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  often  sad.  If  in  the  phi- 
losophic entertainment,  that  feast  of  reason,  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  elegance  of  conversation,  we  shall  often  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  arrogance  of  pride,  or  the  impertinence  of 
tolly :  and  if  not,  we  may  be  amused  with  the  scene,  but  can 
never  taste  the  pleasure  of  society.  From  the  tender  engage- 
ments of  friendship  and  love,  we  have  as  litde  reason  to  hope 
for  happiness.  For  the  condition  of  human  life  is  at  best  so 
uncertain,  that  it  is  even  dangerous  for  the  heart  to  form  any 
connexions  that  are  dear  and  tender.  The  tenderness  of  love 
lays  the  heart  open  to  many  sufferings,  to  many  painful  appre- 
hensions, for^the  safety  of  its  object,  to  many  uneasy  sensations, 
both  from  real  and  imaginary  causes.  From  want  of  a  better 
remedy,  to  these  ceaseless  evils,  the  wisdom  of  ancient  philo- 
ac^hy  taught  her  votaries  to  bid  a  brave  defiance  to  the  influ- 
ence of  pleasure  and  pain.  This  maxim  it  urges  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity,  without  making  any  allowance  for  particular 
tempers  or  circumstances;  without  instructing  us  how  to  be- 
have under  the  solicitations  of  joy  or  pleasure ;  how  to  defend 
the  heart  from  the  inroads  of  sorrow,  or  guard  against  the  un- 
seen stratagems  of  distress. 

Under  Uiese  evib  and  disappointments,  where  can  the  hu- 
man heart  turn,  but  to  the  gospel  of  our  Redeemer,  which  af- 
fords the  noblest  and  the  safest  refuge.  With  the  exalted 
hopes  that  it  presents  to  us,  the  sufferings  of  the  present  life 
ought  not  to  be  compared.  The  pleasures  of  this  divine  wis- 
dom, never  cloys  the  desire,  nor  enfeebles  the  powers  of  the 
immortal  mind.  In  the  glorious  hopes  that  the  gospel  inspires, 
let  us  bury  every  anxious  thought,  the  uneasiness  oi  discontent, 
and  the  solicitude  of  care.  Let  us  by  faith  ob^  its  precepts, 
adhere  to  its  promises,  and  pracdse  the  injunctions  of  the  reli- 
gion which  Christ  revealed  and  established,  as  in  this  we  shall 
find  a  happiness  and  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  A  very  few  years,  perluf^s  a  few  months,  or 
weeks,  or  davs,  may  brmg  us  into  a  state  of  being,  where  sin 
and  misery  shall  perplex  no  more.  Though  we  have  now  our 
bed  in  darkness  and  our  pillow  on  the  thorn,  yet  the  time 
draweth  nip;h,  when  we  shall  taste  of  life  without  anguish,  and 
enjoy  the  light  without  bitterness  of  soul.  At  that  hour,  reli- 
gion we  find  our  only  add  and  comfort ;  when  worldly  enjoy- 
ments recede  from  our  view,  love  to  the  glorious  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith  can  give  us  true  happiness.  As  the  daj 
of  life  is  far  spent,  and  must  terminate  in  the  moonless  night  of 
the  grave,  let  us  now  watch  the  seductions  of  the  world,  which 
promises  happiness,  but  can  never  bestow  it.  We  are  mo- 
mendy  hastening  ^to  that  scene  of  existence,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest-— where  hope 
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shall  no  more  be  cut  oiF  by  disappointment,  and  where  the  dis- 
tresses of  time  are  forgotten  in  the  joys  of  eternity — where  love 
flows  from  heart  to  heart,  without  the  stream  from  the  fountain 
being  lessened  by  the  number  who  receive  its  influx,  and  where 
real  happiness  cannot  be  interrupted. 

To  this  superiority  must  be  carefully  connected  the  proper 
*  choice  and  criterion  of  a  true  religion*  Amidst  the  vast  variety 
of  religious  systems  now  in  vogue,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the 
proper  distinction  and  prefer  the  best.  Examine,  if  you  can, 
that  which  is  called  the  religion  of  nature— -the  religion  of  the 
Heathen— K>f  the  Pagan — of  the  Mahomedan— ^eir  religion 
too  who  have  set  up  reason  as  their  deity,  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate steps  of  deism,  down  to  that  which  is  gratuitously  called 
rational  Christianity.  Examine  all  their  precepts  and  the  legi- 
timate practice  to  which  they  lead.  Take  an  impartial  view  of 
the  obscene  rites  and  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Gentile  nations 
— ^the  lascivious  paradise,  and  the  bloody  and  tyrannical  dogmas 
of  Mahomed — tne  accommodating  tenets  and'  spirit  of  those 
who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christ,  yet  deny  his  proper 
deity,  and  risk  liieir  salvation  and  future  happiness  on  the  cri- 
tical explanation  of  a  few  words;  who,  to  maintain  «  system, 
would  rob  God  of  justice  and  holiness,  and  of  the  glory  of  sd- 
vation.  With  thesfe  compare  the  doctrines,  the  precepts,  the 
promises,  the  threatening,  which  purport  to  be  the  reveladon  of 
the  will  of  God,  by  Christ  Jesus,  his  only  begotten  Son  and  ex- 
press image,  who  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us-^who 
came  to  redeem  our  fallen  race.  Recollect  his  dharacter.  Keep 
a  steady  eye  on  the  ^permanent  expression  of  his  good  will  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  lived,  by  which  he  suffered,  for  which 
he  died.  What  now  would  you  expect  from  a  mind  so  purely 
and  habitually  benign  f  Is  it  possible  that  a  heart  so  warm  and 
wide,  could  harbour  a  narrow  wish  or  utter  a  partial  sentiment; 
^  could  do  one  act,  or  assume  oiie  prerogative,  that  would  dero- 

gate from  the  glory  of  God,  who  sent  him  down  as  mediator 
between  him  and  his  revolted  creatures?  Most  fortunately,  dh 
this  point,  the  fullest  satisfaction  is  in  every  man's  power.  Go 
search  his  gospel,  the  religion  God  has  revealed,  and  Christ  has 
published  to  men,  for  their  instruction  and  belief,  to  the  bottom. 
Search  it  not,  however,  in  those  artificial  theories,  which  have 
done  it  the  most  lasting  injur}^:  not  in  their  manner,  who  assume 
his  name,  but  overlook  his  example  of  humility;  who  say  they 
believe  in  the  merits  of  his  death,  without  practising  those 
graces  that  adorned  his  life:  not  in  those  wila,  deluded,  and 
romantic  opinions,  which,  to  make  us  Christians,  would  make 
us  fools:— But  in  those  writings  g^ven  by  inspiration,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  God^s  dealings  with  mankind,  and  his  gospel, 
which,  in  the  most  peculiar  and  exclusive  sense,  are  the  words 
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of  eternal  life.  Mtny  commentators  of  this  word^  appear  to 
be  good  for  litde  else,  than  to  perplex  the  head  and  suppress  the 
ardour  of  the  heart.  Do  read  the  scriptures,  as  you  would  the 
last  will  of  dome  dear  departed  friend,  in  which  you  would  ex- 
pect a  large  bequest;  and  tell  me,  then,  in  the  sincerity  of  your 
soul,  what  you  there  see  to  circumscribe  the  social  aBections, 
to  depress  the  risings  of  benevolence,  to  check  the  generous 
eflPusions  of  humanity?  Litdeness  of  mind  and  narrowness  of 
temper,  were  certainly  no  parts  of  our  Saviour's  character; 
and  there  is  nothing  contained  in  his  gospel  which  he  did  not 
exemplify.  Strange  that  an  institution  that  begins  and  ends  in 
benignity  should  be  prostituted  to  countenance  the  workings  of 
malevolence!  should  produce  animosity  between  those  minds 
it  was  intended  to  unite!  But  there  is  not  a  corruption  in  the 
human  heart,  that  has  not  borrowed,  sometimes,  uie  garb  of 
religion. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  the  less  precious  to  the  humble 
and  honest  believer,  that  knaves  and  hypocrites  have  so  long 
abused  it;  for  let  bigots  and  sceptics  say  what  they  will,  it  soft- 
ens and  enlarges  the  heart,  warms  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  be- 
liever, as  certainly  and  as  sensibly  too,  as  the  sun  does  the  earth. 
This  criterion  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  decisive.  A  steadfast  faith 
in  the  gospel  of  die  Son  of  God  is  always  accompanied  with  an 
upright  and  corral  obedience.  Whoever  would  be  thought 
pious  without  this  genuine  seal  of  piety,  be  his  behaviour  as 
starch,  and  his  face  as  sanctimonious'  as  you  will,  mark  him  as  a 
hypocrite.  But  the  man  whose  bosom  heaves  with  kindness, 
who  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing  to  hurt  his  neighbour,  whose 
ruling  disposition  is  to  be  benevolent  and  kind,  lives  under  re- 
ligion's influence.  Cofitemplate  the  Ufe  and  imitate  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour.  In  him  we  behold  a  character 
free  from  every  shade  of  human  weakness,  yet  softened  by  ever}* 
tender  feeling;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  severely  tried,  more  ami- 
able than  all  the  sons  of  men.  His  religion  breathes  love  and 
good  will  to  men;  no  selfish  princiide,  nor  any  but  that  which 
&ads  to  immortal  happiness  through  faith  in  his  blood. 

From  this  heavenly  wisdom  flow  pleasures  that  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  advantages  that  are  lasting.  This  descendant  of  hea- 
ven, is  the  parent  of  all  our  virtues,  and  guardian  of  all  our  hap- 
piness. Peace  and  contentment,  twin  sisters,  follow  her  foot- 
steps. The  spirit  of  God  divests  the  heart  of  care,  and  pours 
on  the  mind  where  it  enters  a  flood  of  light,  and  joy  unspeak- 
ably divine.  By  it  the  spirits  of  darkness  are  dispelled,  and  an 
angel  band  are  sent  to  guard  this  scene  of  our  mortality.  The 
religion  of  Jesus,  wherever  truly  known  and  practised,  promotes 
love  and  good  will  among  men— heals  the  wounded  spirit— dis- 
sipates die  gloom  of  sorrow— 'Sweetens  the  bitter  cup  of  afflic- 
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tion-— extracts  the  sting  of  death,  and. shields  from  the  law's 
direful  curse,  in  the  awful  hour  of  judgment.  Religion  raises 
man  above  himself— irreligion  sinks  him  beneath  the  brute* 
The  one  makes  him  like  an  angel — the  other  like  a  devil «  this 
binds  him  down  to  every  thing  that  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish: 
that  opens  heaven's  portals,  and  lets  loose  all  the  principles  of 
an  immortal  mind  amongst  all  the  glories  of  an  eternal  world* 
There,  believer,  you  may  view  the  regions  of  mercy  without  a 
cloud,  unsullied  by  a  vapour,  unruffled  by  storms;  where  the 
heaven*bom  charities  of  your  renewed  nature  never  cool,  never 
chan^,  never  die  \  Ere  long,  if  now  united  by  faith  to  him, 
who  m  your  nature  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  vou 
will  break  the  fetters  of  mortality,  and  escape  from  the  bntde 
cage  of  confinement,  ascend,  as  with  the  wings  of  a  cherub,  to 
the  throne  of  God*  C* 


A  FBOFOSAI.  TO  CHRISTIANS  OF  ALL  DBKOMIKATIOira* 

Every  man's  religion  ought  to  regulate  his  politics*  This 
will  not  be  controverted  by  any  Christian  in  argument,  even 
though  his  whole  conduct  in  civil  society  should  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  maxim* 

It  will  be  agreed  too,  that  it  is  desirable,  in  every  govern- 
ment, to  have  rulers  who  fear  the  Lord,  and  are  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  their  private^nd  public  duties. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  shall  we  obtain  such  rulers? 
The  answer  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  obvious.  We  live  under 
republican  constitutions  of  government,  and  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, all  civil  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  created 
by  the  election  of  the  people*  Among  the  electors  we  find  a 
great  majority  of  persons  professing- the  Christian  religion;  and 
a  majority  of  votes  is  requisite  to  constitute  an  election*  How, 
then,  can  any  person  who  is  an  avowed  enemy  to  Christianity, 
or  who  is  known  to  be  openly  irreligious  in  his  moral  conduct, 
ever  secure  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  any  office  ?  He  must 
disguise  his  infidelity,  and  play  the  hypocrite,  so  as  to  appear 
friendly  to  virtue  and  Christianity ;  or  else,  Christian  electors 
roust  have  been  unfsdthful  to  their  God  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  their  elective  franchise.  In  any  case,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  voters  in  any  electoral  district  are  professing 
Christians,  it  is  their  fault  if  any  but  the  apparent  friends  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  constituted  officers,  either  of  the  city, 
town,  county,  state  or  nation,  through  their  suiFrages* 

It  is  humbly  proposed  to  Christians  of  every  denominadon, 
to  abandon  party  politics,  and  come  individually  to  this  con- 
clusion, /  will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  election  of  any  many 
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to  any  ofice^  toho  isj  accorAng  to  my  beliefs  an  enemy  to  Christ 
tianity^  or  a  man  of  bad  moral  character*  If  this  resolution 
were  formed  by  all  the  Christians  in  our  land,  not  in  public 
meetings  called  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  season  of  meditation 
and  prayer  to  God  for  direction  in  every  political  duty,  we  should 
90on  have  no  more  avowed  infidels,  scoffers,  and  enemies  of  true 
religion,  in  any  office,  which  is  to  be  fiUed  by  future  elections. 

We  should  be  filled  with  hope  concerning  the  lasting  pros- 
perity of  our  highly  favoured  country,  if  real  Christians  of  every 
name,  would  but  resolve,  in  the  fear  of  God,  never  to  vote  for 
any  man^  of  any  religious  or  political  parh/^  who  was  not  be- 
lieved by  them  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Bible^  and  a  man  of  good 
moral  character. 

Is  such  a  union  of  pious  men  iindesirable?  Is  it  impractica- 
ble? Would  it  not  honour  Christ?  Would  it  not  tend  to  secure 
the  lasting  happiness  of  America?  E.  S.  Elt. 


Hebtett)^. 


A  Retrospect  of  the  first  Tm  Fears  of  the  Protestant  Mssion  to 
Chiruif  (now  in  connexion  with  the  Malay,  denominated  the 
Ultra  Ganges  MissionSf)  accompanied  witli  J^cellancous  Re- 
marks on  the  LiteraturCf  History  and  Mythology  qf^  Chinaf  ^c. 
By  William  Milne.  Malacca:  Printed  at  the  Anglc-Chinese 
Press,  1820.     Svo.  pp,  376. 

China,  with  a  population,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred millions,  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  *^  world  within  it- 
self ;*'  a  part  of  human  kind  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies. As  this  vast  empire  maintains  no  foreign  alliances,  it  is 
necessarily  shut  out,  in  a  very  great  measure,  from  the  observa- 
tion of  other  nations,  as  to  its  manners  and  laws,  its  religion 
and  literature.  It  is  true,  that  much  valuable  information  has 
been  obtained  from  the  writings  of  the  learned  Jesuit,  Du  Halde, 
from  the  travels  of  Barrow,  and  the  two  embassies  from  Eng- 
bnd  to  the  court  of  Peking^ — But,  notwithstanding,  very  much 
remains  to  be  learned  on  all  these  subjects. 

If,  as  is  judiciously  remarked,  ^^this  empire,  in  its  natund 
and  moral  history,  in  its  chronology  and  typograf^y,  in  its  laws 
and  jurisprudence,  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  muiners  and  cus* 
toms,  and  in  the  antiquity  and  singularity  of  its  language,  pre- 
sents, without  exaggeration,  the  amplest  field  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  for  the  researches  of  the  naturalist,  the  historian,  die  gn- 
tiquary,  and  the  philosopher^ — then  assuredly  the  Christian 
worid  is  under  very  great  obligations  to  those  individuris  who 
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add  any  thing  considerable  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we 
possess  of  this  singular  people. 

To  the  benevolent  Christian  mind,  this  very  populous  part  of 
the  world  presents  a  scene  highly  interesting  and  affecting. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  has  a  Protestant  mission  existed 
in  China,  and  the  result  of  it  is  presented  to  us  in  this  volume. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Milne  was  the  associate  of  the  first  Protestant 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  arrived  at  Canton  in  the  year 
1807. 

After  an  appropriate  Introduction,  in  which  Dr.  Milne  shows 
that  ^^  Christianity  is  suited  to  and  intended  for  all  nations," 
and  that  the  duty  of  making  it  known  is  recognised  in  every 
age — ^he  adverts  to  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  its  attention  to  China. 

With  the  origin  and  consutution  of  this  society,  most  of  our 
readers  are  acquainted;  but  its  enlightened  views,  and  Catholic 
principles,  are  so  impressively  stated  by  the  author,  that  we  are 
persuaded  the  following  will  be  read  with  Measure  by  all  who 
love  the  gospel  of  our  common  salvation. 

^  A  just  sense  of  the  deplorable  state  of  Pagan  nations;  a 
full  conviction  of  the  suitableness  of  the  gospel  to  their  condi- 
tion; a  firm  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  die  divine  promises; 
and  a  deep  impression  of  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  were  the  prin* 
ciples  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society  in 
London  in  1795.  Its  specific  object  was,  to  spread  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  gospel  among  Heathen  and  other  unenlightened  na- 
tions; and  it  was  the  aim  of  those  venerable  men,  who  assisted 
in  its  formation,  that  its  fundamental  and  distinguishing  prin* 
ciple  should  be  such  as  to  admit,  not  merely  of  the  pecuniary 
aids  and  good  wishes  of  Christians  of  every  denomination;  but 
also  to  engage  the  talents  of  the  wise  among  them,  in  the  di« 
rection  of  its  affairs,  and  to  support  the  labours  of  such  mis- 
sionaries as  they  might  severany  furnish,  in  the  promotion  of 
its  views  abroad.  'Iliey  wished  that  the  society  should  not  be 
either  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,  Congregational  or  Metho- 
distic,  exclusively;  but  tiiat  it  should  combine  all  these,  with* 
out  being  characterized  by  the  peculiarities  of  any  one  of  them: 
therefore  tiiey  called  it  The  JUissionary  Society.  Hence  its 
affairs  have  always  been  managed  by  a  Board  of  Direction, 
chosen  annually  from  tiie  two  established  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  from  various  bodies  of  Dissenters;  and  of  the 
labourers  whom  it  has  sent  forth,  some  are  Episcopalians, 
some  Presbyterians,  some  Lutherans,  and  some  Dissenters. 
Thus  they  are  united  in  the  belief  of  Jthe  great  truths  of  the 
{[ospel,  and  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  diffusion  thereof; 
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but  they  agree  to  diflPer  in  points  of  lesser  moment,  concerning 
which  there  never  has  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  a  per- 
fect unanimity  in  the  church*'^ 

Such  are  the  enlightened  and  truly  Christian  principles  upon 
which  this  society  is  founded,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  most  invaluable  blessing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  sitting  in 
Pafi;an  darkness,  is  most  abundantly  manifest  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  labours.  It  has  planted  the  standard  of 
the  cross  on  every  continent  and  in  many  islands,  and  its  dif- 
fusive benevolence  is  limited  only  by  ^^  earth's  remotest  bounds." 

For  several  years,  says  the  audior,  the  Missionary  Society 
was  occupied  in  the  organization  of  missions  to  Africa,  to  the 
South  Seas,  &c.  But  no  part  of  the  world  seemed  so  deserving 
of  its  attention  as  the  empire  of  China.  For  notwithstanding 
various  attempts  had  been  made,  in  different  periods  of  the 
church,  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  that  country,  still  the  thick 
shades  of  Pagan  darkness  hung  over  its  immense  population, 
who  to  the  present  hour,  have  neither  tasted  the  sweets  of  po- 
litical freedom,  nor  beheld  the  reviving  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

To  show  the  importance  of  such  a  mission,  and  the  sense 
which  the  society  entertained  regarding  it.  Dr.  Milne  in  a  con- 
cise and  luminous  manner,  states  tiie  efforts  of  former  ages  to 
christianize  China,  and  gives  a  *'  sketch  of  the  national  and  re* 
ligious  character  of  that  people."  As  each  of  these  are  highly 
interesting  to  the  religious  community,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  copious  extracts  from 
the  work.  According  to'  ecdesiastical  history,  ^^  tiie  first  at- 
tempts to  make  known  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  China,  were 
by  die  Nestorians,  who  from  the  fifth  century,  when  the  sect 
arose,  to  the  end  of  tiie  seventh  century,  penetrated  tiirough  the 
various  countries  eastward  to  Constantinople,  to  Tartary,  where 
they  spread  tiieir  doctrines,  and  erected  Christian  societies. 
In  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  they  came  into  China,  where 
tiiey  also  established  churches."  Litde  more  notice  is  taken  of 
their  proceedings  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  after,  tn  the 
tiiirteenth  century  they  are  said  to  have  had  a  flourishing 
church  in  the  north  of  China,  where  it  still  continued  to  eust 
in  the  beginning  of  tiie  fifteendi  century.*  In  the  commence- 
ment of  tiie  16m  century,  Nestorianism  is  thought  to  have  en- 
tirely died  away  in  China. 

Dr.  Milne  appears  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Mosheim  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Christianity  was 
not  introduced  into  China  until  the  tiiirteenth  century,  when 

*  See  ModieiDi: 
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die  Roman  Catholic  church  made  an  attempt,  radier  indirecdy, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  cross  there. 

His  reasons  for  doubting  the  fact  of  the  Nestorians  having 
introduced  Christianity  into  China,  are  the  following,  viz»  ^^  The 
first  is,  that  no  authentic  Chinese  records  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
make  the  least  mention  of  the  coming  of  that  sect  into  China, 
or  of  their  efforts,  doctrines,  sufferings,  or  extinction  there. 
Nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stone  Tablet  of  See-Gan,  men- 
tioned by  some  Romish  missionaries,  have  any  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, remains  of  old  churches,  &c.  been  noticed  by  any 
Chinese  writer,  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  The  second  is, 
that  no  part  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  or  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, seem  to  have  mingled  themselves  with  any  of  the  Pagan 
systems  of  China;  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover." 

In  the  year  1307,  the  gospel  is  said  to  have  made  so  great 
progress  in  China,  under  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  Pdcing 
was  erected  into  an  archbishopric*  The  names  of  Francis 
Xavier,  and  Matthew  Ricci,  are  well  known;  the  latter  Isdd 
the  foimdation  of  the  Romish  church  in  China. 

After  describing  the  success  which  the  missionaries  met  with 
fer  years,  and  the  sufferings  which  they  endured,  the  writer 
concludes  thus:  ^*  The  Europeans  who  were  the  life  of  the 
missions,  have  either  died,  been  banished,  or  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  their  persecutors:  and  the  handful  of  converts  which  they 
had  made  (for  compared  with  the  Pagan  Chinese,  they  were 
not,  in  the  most  flourishing  state  pf  the  Catholic  religion,  as  one 
to  ten  thousand),  partiy  for  want  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
panly  for  want  of  living  teachers,  are  falling  back  rapidly  to 
heathenism." 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  there  now  exists  a  Greek 
church  in  Peking,  at  which  the  ^  Russian  commercial  resident 
and  others  from  that  country  attend;"  but  it  is  not  known 
that  this  church  has  made  any  attempts  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  that  people. 

In  the  ^^  sketch"  which  the  writer  gives  of  ^^  the  national  and 
religious  character  of  China,"  he  evinces  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject.  He  traces  the  history  of  that  nation 
from  its  infancy,  composed  of  small  states,  gradually  increasing 
until  (by  the  conquest  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom  die  empire  is 
now  governed)  it  hss  become  a  wonder  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

**It  is  now,  (says  Dr.  Milne,)  175  years  since  die  present 
dynasty  oiKauned  the  government  of  the'  whole  Chinese  domi- 
nions. Since  dien,  there  have  been  two  national  characters  in 
the  empire,  of  a  very  opposite  kind,  affecting  e^ch  other  by  a 
mutual  reaction.  The  intrigue  and  deceit  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  rude  courage  of  the  Tartar,  unite  in  what  may  be  coitfi* 
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dered  the  present  natiojud  character  of  China:  and  in  as  far  as 
this  union  exists,  it  will  render  her  more  formidable  to  her  ene- 
mies, than  nations  at  a  distance  imagine."  Her  political  cha« 
racter  does  not  appear  in  a  favourable  light,  if  we  consider  what 
the  writer  declares  in  the  following  impressive  language.  ^  If 
in  her  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  China  cannot  with 
truth  and  justice,  make  all  things  appear  honourable  to  herself^ 
she  makes  no  difficulties  about  using  other  means.  She  disco- 
lours narrative— «he  misquotes  statementa— she  drags  forth  to 
the  light  whatever  makes  for  her  own  advantage,  and  Indus- 
triously  seals  up  in  oblivion  whatever  bears  against  her.  She 
lies  by  system ;  and,  right  or  wrong,  must  have  all  to  look  well 
on  paper.  This  view  of  the  national  character  of  China,  is  not 
more  true  tiism  lamentable;  especially  when  we  consider,  that 
the  character  of  a  nation  is  formed  by  the  sentiments  and  con- 
duct of  individu^s :  and  that  these  again  are  the  result  of  prin*^ 
cipks  taught  in  the  country,  or  reigning  in  the  heart." 

The  change  from  barbarism  to  that  state  of  civilization  to 
which  China  has  attained  was  extremely  slow.  ^^  For  it  appears 
from  the  Chinese  records,  (says  Dr.  M .)  that  as  far  down  as  918 
years,  B.  C.  there  are  instances,  in  which  beloved  ministers  and 
slaves  were  killed  at  the  death  of  their  prince,  to  bear  him  com* 
pany  and  serve  him  in  die  other  world.  They  were  barbarians 
in  fiterature  as  well  as  in  mamiers;  for  they  could  neither  read, 
nor  write,  nor  cy|>her. 

^^  In  letters,  nature  itself  became  their  teacher;  the  first  ideas 
of  writing  were  suggested  to  them  by  the  impression  of  the 
feet  of  birds  on  die  sand,  and  the  marics  on  the  bodies  of  shell 
fish.  Their  written  character  continued  for  a  long  period, 
purely  hieroglyphic :  but  after  passing  dirough  various  conges, 
Mggested  paiify  by  convenience,  and  pardy  by  genius,  it  gra^ 
dually  lost  its  original  form,  and  approximated  to  one  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  government  and  literature." 

It  appears,  that  tne  arts  and  sciences  have  for  many  years, 
yes,  for  ages,  made  very  little  progress;  nay,  according  to  the 
representation  of  the  last  English  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pe- 
king, in  1816,  conducted  by  Lord  Amherst,  it  would  seem,  that 
they  are  decUnin^.  If  this  be  so,  (and  we  cannot  doubt  it,) 
nothing  but  the  introduction  of  Chrietianity  on  an  enlarged 
acale,  can  revive  them.  They  are  blmdly  devoted  to  antiquity^ 
and  consider  whatever  is  ancient,  as  the  ^^  prototype"  of  aU  diat 
is  great,  and  glorious,  and  excellent.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent degraded  state  of  China  as  to  literature  and  morality  and 
religion.  Dr.  M.  confirms  die  opinion  so  jusdy  entertained^ 
that  in  some  of  the  Chinese  wridngs  are  found  many  compara- 
tively correct  sentiments  on  numerous  subjects.  But  at  the 
same  time,  when  the  whole  picture  is  fairly  exhibited,  it  pre- 
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vents  to  our  view  a  most  melancholy  represenlatioii  of  tlie  etate 
of  such  multitudes  of  moral  beings,  who  are  continually  passing 
away  to  eternity.  The  following  remarks  of  the  author,  wiU 
pve  us  some  ackquate  idea  of  the  pitiable  condition  of  that 
people. 

*^  Many  striking  aphorisma-*-many  correct  view^  of  life-* 
many  bright  and  pertinent  thoughts,  concerning  the  mutual  in- 
teroourse  of  mankind,  and  the  management  of  business — ^many 
useful  maxims  for  the  government  of  families  and  nations,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  temper  in  individuals,  are\o  be  found 
in  Chinese  books;  especially  those  of  the  sect  of  Confucius, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  But  the  good  effects  of  these  are 
in  a  great  measure  counteracted,  either  by  the  entire  silence 
which  they  preserve  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  and  per- 
fections  of  God,  or  by  the  distorted  views  which  they  give  of 
his  character  and  government,  or  by  a  great  preponderance  of 
false  principles  in  generaL  As  we  ought  not,  m  judg^g  of  the 
character  of  a  people,  to  deny  what  is  eood  in  them,  so  we 
ought  not  to  run  away  with  a  few  of  theur  useful  maxima,  as 
fair  specimens  of  their  creed  and  conduct.  When  we  perceive, 
on  the  attentive  examination  of  die  books  and  prevailing  pfac-* 
tices  of  the  Chinese,  that  some  of  those  sentiments  which  they 
most  value,  and  which  appear  most  important  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  arise  from  false  theoriea  of  the  universe,  or  are  en« 
forced  on  the  principles  of  astrology,  or  tie  the  mind  down  to 
eard^  and  lead  the  people  to  idolatry,  what  judgment  can  we 
pass  on  them  f  When  we  behold  the  best  of  her  rulers,  and  the 
most  enlightened  of  her  sages»  (e;  g.  Confucius)  worshipping 
any  God  or  no  God  at  all,  just  as  suited  time,  place,  and  taste 
of  the  age ;  what  shall  we  think  of  their  hearts,  virtues,  and 
productions?  Can  we  suppose  these  systems  capable  of  direct- 
mg  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  God,  which  leave  their  authors  to 
worship  the  heavens  and  the  eardi,  mountains  and  rivers,  the 
gods  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead?  The  current 
of  Chinese  idolatry  widened  and  deepened  as  it  flowed,Jby  the 
accession  of  tributary  streams  from  western  and  eastern  Tar« 
tary*  Their  successive  con(jueroTs,  along  with  their  national 
customs,  introduced  also  their  national  gods  and  superstitions. 
At  the  present  time  the  gods  of  China  are,  to  use  an  expression 
of  the  sect  of  Fuh,  Hang-hosha-soo,  i.  e.  *  in  number  like  the 
sands  of  Hang  river.'  Most  of  the  forms  of  mythology  which 
make  any  figure  in  the  page  of  history,  now  exist  in  China;  ex- 
cept that  their  indecent  parts,  and  their  direct  tendency  to  in- 
jure human  life,  have  been  cut  off.  The  idolatry  of  ancient 
Canaan,  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Chaldea,  and  of 
India,  are  all  to  be  found  here,  though  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions.   China  has  her  Diana^  her  (Eolus^  her  Ceres^  her  Escula- 
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fiiuSy  her  Mars^  her  Mercury^  her  Neptune^  and  her  Ptuio^  as 
well  as  the  western  Pagans  had.  She  has  gods  celestial^  terres- 
trial, and  subterraneous ;  eods  of  the  hiUs,  of  the  vallies^  of  th^ 
woods,  of  the  districts,  of  At  family,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the 
kitchen!  She  adores  the  gods  who  are  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  thunder,  the  rain,  the  fire;  over  the  grain,  over  births  and 
deaths.  She  worships  the  host  of  heaven.  She  worships  the 
genii  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas;  together  with 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  She  addresses  prayers  and  offers  sa- 
crifices to  the  spirits  of  departed  kings,  sages,  heroes;  and  pa- 
rents, whether  good  or  bad.  Her  idols  are  silver  and  gold, 
wood  and  stone,  and  clay;  carved  or -molten,  the  work  of  men's 
hands.  Her  altars  are  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  groves,  under 
the  green  trees;  she  has  set  up  her  idols  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  on  the  sides  of  the  highway,  on  the  banks  of  canals,  in 
boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology,  divination,  geomancy,  and  necro- 
mancy, every  where  prevail.  Spells  and  charms  every  one  pos- 
sesses. They  are  hui\g  about  the  neck,  or  stitched  up  in  one's 
clothes,  or  tied  to  the  bed  posts,  or  goods  safe  without  them* 
The  emperors  of  China,  her  statesmen,  her  merchants,  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  philosophers  also,  are  all  idolaters. 

^^  Such,''  concludes  the  writer,  ^^  is  the  state  of  China.  Such^ 
after  enjoying  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years!  Such,  after  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  has 
existed  in  it  upwards  of  two  centuries!  Such  it  was  when  the 
mission  to  China  was  proposed;  and  such  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  Morrison  accompanied  Lord  Amherst, 
in  the  year  1816,  to  the  court  of  Peking;  and  it  must  be  grati- 
fying to  the  Christian  community  to  learn,  that  the  Dr.  wrote 
a  short  memoir  of  Ae  embassy,  which  we  hope  he  will  soon 
publish.  From  his  intimate  acauaintance  with  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  from  his  habit  of  close  investigation, 
for  a  long  time,  of  all  that  belongs  to  this  interesting  people,  we 
may  hope,  that  much  valuable  information  will  bt  presented  to 
the  world. 

With  what  unceasing  industry  the  members  of  this  missicm 
have  applied  themselves  to  their  honourable  work,  will  appear 
from  the  fact,  that  more  than  140,000  tracts  and  catechisms^ 
and  portions  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  have  been  printed  in  the 
Chinese  language,  besidesr  30,500  in  the  Malay.  The  whole 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been  completed,  and  die 
pleasing  reflection  is  indulged,  that  die  way  is  now  prepared, 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  vast  populadon  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire, from  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  prince  of  darkness* 
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A  correspondent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  furnished  ua 
with  a  volume  of  admirable  sermons  and  essays,  on  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  never  published  in  this  country. 
The  same  gentleman  has  kindly  promised,  for  our  pages,  some 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ^  London  Societ}'  for 
promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,"  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  interesting  and  useful;  a  portion  of  which  may  be  expect- 
ed in  our  next  number.  This  subject  has  not  received  that  atten- 
tion, from  the  American  churches,  to  which  it  is  entitled.  If 
we  believe,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  that  Israel  shall  be  brought  in 
to  Christ,  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  our  prayers  and  la* 
hours  of  love  should  be  directed  to  the  former  no  less  than  to 
the  latter:  and  the  present  aspect  of  Providence  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  time  to  favour  that  miserable,  and  too  long  ne- 
glected people,  is  come. 

The  following  pertinent  observations  are  taken  from  a  ser- 
mon contained  in  the  volume  just  named,  "by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  jun«,  preached  at  the  Parish  church  of  St.  Paul,  Bedford, 
(England,)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews'  Society.  After  giving 
a  melancholy,  but  just  picture,  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  author  proceeds,  under  his  second  head  of  discourse,  to 
consider  the  duty  of  Christians  toivard  this  unhappy  people. 

**  Wlieii  we  reflect  on  the  iromeiite  debt  «f  gntitude  which  we  owe  tb  this 
ution ;  when  we  think  on  all  the  endearing  bonds  which  must  bind  the  heart 
of  a  Chiistian,  to  those  who  are  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham;  amonr  whom 
arose  aJl  those  eminent  sunts,  whose  examples  we  admire,  and  by  which  we 
are  dafly  edified;  the  people  from  whom  we  have  received  the  whole  wcnxl  of 
God{  and  from  whom  sprang  that  glorious  Redeemer,  who  hath  rescued  us 
from  hell:  when,  in  short,  we  reflect  on  all  that  must  make  a  pious  mind  love 
those  '  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed,'  we  cannot  but  be  asto- 
idshed  to  think,  that  their  most  lamentable  state  has  scarcely  been  heeded  by 
the  disdples  of  Christ.  In  this  there  has  been  a  most  striking  contrast  between 
the  disciples  and  their  Haster.  In  few  thinfl;s  have  the  bulk  of  professed  Chris- 
tians shown  themselves  so  &r  from  being  liKe  minded  with  Christ. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  in  the  prospect  of  all  the  torture, 
which  he  was  just  going  to  endure  at  their  hands,  the  Savitjur  could  forget  his 
«fWn  sorrows,  to  weep  over  Jetuaalem  and  the  miseries  that  were  coming  on  her 
unhappy  children!  Even  in  that  *hour  and  power  of  darkness,'  when  all  his 
foes  triumphed  over  him ;  and  he  was  led  forth,  amidst  the  contempt  and  exe- 
CTBdon  of  almost  the  whole  Jewish  nation;  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  lamen-r 
tation  of  his  few  followers  from  himself  to  that  devoted  people :  *  Dau^ten  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves^  and  tor  your  children.'* 
Yet  these  very  miseries,  over  which  they  were  called  to  weep,  have  been,  and 
are  now,  beheld  by  Christians  without  concern! 

**  Bven  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  when  the  measure  of  Jerusalem's  ini- 
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quity  seemed  to  be  lulled  up,  b^  the  minder  of  the  Prince  of  Life»  sdll  he  ma- 
nifested tii&e  same  regaid  for  this  people.  His  parting  charge  to  his  apostles 
was,  <  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature,  bepn" 
rung'  at  Jerwalem  P  St.  Paul,  (who  followed  Cbnst  in  this  respect  as  weU  as 
others,  as  closely,  or  perhaps  more  closely,  than  any  other  man^  though  the 
object  <if  his  countzymen's  most  rancorous  malice,  could  appeal  to  God :  I 
have  great  *  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'  '  My  heart's  desu*e  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved.**  But  nnce  that  day.  Christians  seem  to 
have  entirely  lost  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  apostle.  The  Jews  have  been 
scarcely  thought  of,  uiuess  to  be  treated  with  contempt  Nay,  often  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  followers  of  Christ  had  conceived  that  they  could  in  no  way, 
.  so  clearly  manifest  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  as  by  retaliaung  upon  this  de- 
voted people  the  cruelties  which  their  fathers  exercised  upon  hun,  his  pro* 
phets,  and  apostles. 

**  But  <  no  man  hath  cared  for  their  souls.*  While,  at  different  periods  of  the 
church,  various  plans  have  been  formed  for  evangelizing  the  heathen;  Chris- 
tians have  been  contented  to  let  ^e  posterity  o/Abraluim  perish  in  their  sin, 
at  dieir  vety  doors,  without  nicking  a  smgle  effort  to  instruct  them  in  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  Their  misenble  case  has  excited  no  pity  \  for  they  seem  lite- 
rally to  have  been  accounted '  enendet  as  concerning  the  gospeV  The  preva* 
lent  opinion  has  been  that  as^ 

'  OatcMU  of  e■n]^  and  icprobate  of  bcatsn,* 

there  was  no  hope  for  them ;  and  that  it  was  vain,  even  to  attempt  to  pluck  an 
individual,  as  a  'brand  out  of  the  burmnr.' 

<<  We  may  adore  the  unsearchable  wisoEom  and  justice  of  the  Almighty,  who 
has  thus  performed  his  threatenings  against  *  the  people  of  his  wrath.*  Yet 
nevertheless,  we  oujg^t  to,  nay  w^  cannot  but  feel  ashamed,  when  we  reflect 
upon  our  insensibihty  and  ingratitude.  *  Thanks  be  to  Oiod,  who  hath,*  at 
length,  *  put  an  earnest  care  for  them,  into  the  hearts  of  his  people.*  The  day 
'  of  hope  seems  once  more  about  to  visit'  them  who  have  so  long  *  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.'  At  last  Christiaas  begin  to  wt  senmble  of  the 
debt  wMch  they  owe  jko  the  Jew%  and  ace  anxious  to  know  their  duty  towards 

^        them. 
'-J^^^-^Mfmittryhave  a  claim  on  compassion:  if  a  people,  once  *a  holy  BatkMi,* 

^^t>uTnow  sumc  into  the  depths  of  wickedness,  be  an  object  of  pitjr:  if  milUons 
of  immortal  souls,  living  without  God  and  dying  without  hope,  be  a  sight  too 
affecting  to  contemplate,  surely  the  Christian  can  never  withheld  the  tear  of 
commiseration  from  the  Jews!  There  is  indeed  every  thing  to  make  us  feel 
for  them.  We  ought  to  re|;ard  them  as  a  parent  in  danger  of  perishing.  We 
have  received  our  very  existence,  as  the  people  of  God,  by  means  of  them. 
Nay,  our  verv  privileges  and  advantages  are  m  some  sort  the  very  cause  and 
reason  of  their  miseiv:  '  As  concerning  the  gospel,*  says  St  Paul,  <lAey  areene* 
ndet  for  your  taket/  *  The  natural  branches  were  broken  off,  that  we  ndgfu 
be  grafted  in,'  *  Shall  we  then  boast  ourselves  against  the  branches  f'  Shall  we 
think  ourselves  better  than  they  ?  Shall  we  say  to  an  unbelieving  Jew,  *  Stand 


power 

wild  bv  nature,  and  nafted  us  into  the  true, '  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again  if 
they  abide  not  in  unbeUef.*  The  same  grace  which  caused  us  Gentiles  to  turn 
*  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven  ;*  can  soften  the  heart  of  a  Jew,  and  cause  him  *  to  look  to  him  whom 
he  has  pierced  and  mourn.*  And  the  same  ris^hteous  severity  which  cut  them 
off  from  the  church,  because  of  unbelief,  will  assuredly  deal  in  like  manner 
with  us,  if,  with  the  name  and  profession  of  Christians,  we  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ    '  For,  as  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwudly,*  so  there  b  mueh 
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Bim«  in  being  a  Chxi•d«^  than  merely  *  callmg  *In  Christ 

Jetus  neither  circumciaion  availeth  any  thin|^»  nor  umarcumciiion,  but  isAth  . 
which  worketh  by  love.'  If  then  we  can  behold  the  Jews,  in  the  awful  state 
in  which  I  have  described  them  without  pity,  where  is  our  love  f  where  is  the 
evidence  of  our  ftith  ?  where  is  the  minoy  the  spirit  of  Christ?  He  beheld  Je- 
rusalem and  wept  over  it ;  but  we  are  mote  or  the  mind  of  those  who  said* 
'Base  it^  rase  it,  even  to  the  foundation  thereof.'*  He  came  to  *  seek  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel :'  but  we  sre  unwilling  to  lend  our  aid  in  bringing 
them  back  to  *  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls.' 

**  Brethren.  I  can  form  a  conception  of  the  possibility  of  Christians  living  (as 
has  been  the  case  for  ages)  in  fotgetiulness  or  their  duty  in  this  respect;  fbr  I 
have  been  gfuilty  of  the  same ;  but  I  can  entertain  but  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  state  of  that  man's  heart,  vho,  when  his  duty  is  forced  upon  his  attention, 
when  the  miserv  of  those,  who  were  once  the  people  of  God,  is  cleariy  set  be* 
lore  Inm,  An  *  snut  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  them.'  '  How  dwelleth  the 
love  of  Ciod  in  him  ?  But  pity  and  compassion  fbr  their  miserable  estate  is  not 
all  that  they  want,  nor  all  that  we  owe  them.  They  need  our -prayers,  they 
need  our  money,  they  need  omr  exertions;  and  we  owe  all  these  to  ^em ! 
What  would  Ei^Wd  have  been,  if  Jews  had  not  laboured  and  prayed  fbr  us  ? 
What  wodldhave  been  the  state  of  ow  souls,  if  Jews  had  not  spent  themselves 
in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation?  In  exactly  that  state,  at  this  mo- 
ment, are  the  souls  of  all  the  children  of  Israel.  We  can  in  no  way  pay  the 
debt  which  we  owe  to  those  Jews,  who  taught  ut  the  way  to  h^ftven,  except 
by  endeavouring  to  give  back  the  light  of  life  to  their  posterity,  who  are  now 
sunk  into  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  this 
part  of  my  subject ;  eveiy  man,  who  will  but  for  a  moment  pause  to  think, 
must  be  conscious,  that  he  is  bound  to  do  all  in  hia  power,  to  promote  the  con- 
Terrion  of  this  people;  who,  we  know,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture  pro- 
jjhecy,  win  enjoy  no  temporal,  any  more  than  spiritual  prosperity,  aa  a  ruUionf 
till  they  are  brought  to  <  seek  the  Lord  their  God  and  Vimd  their  King!' 

^'Hie  value  oi  an  immortal  soul  and  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  gon>el,  in 
order  to  salvation,  will  bind  us  to  exert  ourselves  for  all;  but  the  Jews  have  a 
daim  prior  to  all  othera.  We  are  *  debtors  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barba- 
rians;^ but  not  to  them  as  we  are  to  the  Jews.  To  the  one  we  are  debtors,  be- 
cause they  are  partakers  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.  To  the  other  we 
are  debtors,  not  only  on  this  ground,  but  because  we  possess  nothing  that  is 
really  valuable,  which,  under  God,  we  have  .not  received  from  them.  They 
opened  the  wells,  from  which  we  draw  with  joy  the  waters  of  salvation, 
yet  they  are  now  perishing  with  thirst !  They  broke  unto  us,  <  that  bread 
wiiich  was  nven  for  the  fiife  of  the  world ;'  yet  they  perish  with  hunger ! 
*  While  we  then  have  enough  and  to  spare,'  shall  we  stand  by  unconcerned 
and  see  them  destroyed  by  tne  famine  or  the  word  of  the  X.ord  ?  If  so,  let  us 
never  more  venture  to  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  ChriaHant ;  fbr  we  have  lost 
all  that  love  which  is  the  essential  grace  of  this  lioly  character. 

**  But  I  fear  that,  though  none  \ml  deny  the  force  of  the  obligations  under 
which  we  lie  to  the  ancient  people  of  God;  some  will  be  ready  to  shrink  back, 
from  an  idea  that  there  is  no  hope  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity. 

^I  am  ready  to  acknowledge^  brethren,  that  there  are  many  circumstances, 
whkh  render  the  instruction  of  the  Jews  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  But, 
idiough  this  ought  to  make  us  count  our  cost,  it  will  not  warrant  us  in  cfeclimne 
the  attempt.  Had  apostles  and  evangelists  thus  *^  conferred  with  flesh  ana 
blood;  had  they  refused  to  go  forth  asnong  the  Gentiles,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  miist  be  encountered  in  *  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ;'  we  might  still  have  been  serving  dumb  idols^  or  offering  our  sacrifices 
to  devils  instead  of  worshipping  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lom  Jesus  Christ. 

**The  obstacles  which  we  meet  with  in  such  a  cause  ougWinstead  of  de- 
pressing Ufl^  to  can  forth  our  vigour.    The  more  firmly  the  prince  of  darkness 
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has  intrenched  himself  in  his  strong^  holdsi  the  more  sttenuoiuly  ought  the 
soldiera  of  Christ  to  exert  themsebes  in  attempting^  to  destroy  line  worics  of 
the  devil. 

**  While,  however,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  hide  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking*,  we  have  reason  also  to  rejoice,  that  they  are  not  inawmotaUa^ 
hie.  Though  we  allow  that  there  are  many  discouraging  circumstances^  there 
are  also  others  which  may  afford  us  abundant  encouragement,  widiout  delay* 
to  unite  our  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  Experience  has  already  proved 
that,  great  as  the  obstacles  are,  with  which  we  have  to  contend;  the  same  means 
which  of  old  rendered  many  of  the  Jewish  <  priests  obedient  to  the  faith,'  are, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  still  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  same  ends.  Ex* 
perience  has  also  shown,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  will  not  withhold  his  blesnn^ 
m>m  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  bring  the  children  of  *  Abraham,  his 
Inend,'  into  the  way  of  righteousness.  Short  as  has  been  the  time  elapsed 
nnce  the  foundation  of  that  sodety  for  which  1  am  to  plead,  already  great  ef- 
fects have  been  produced.  *  Even  so 'then,  at  this  present  time  also^  there  is  a 
remnant  accordinc*  to  the  election  of  grace.'*  At  the  first  anniversaiy,  no  less 
than  twenty^ve  Jews  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  that  Saviour  whom,  from  their  infimcy,  they  had  been  taught  to  blai- 
pheme." 

VOa  TBX  FkXBBTTXaiAir  XAOAZm. 

TWO  tiUEltlES. 

Ifr.  E<fitor— In  perusing  the  scriptures  of  tnith,  I  frequently  meet  with  pas- 
aares  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  such  as  commentators  pass  over  without 
sufficient  explanation.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  good  and  wholesome  doctrine, 
«that  Christ  suffered  for  the  sins  of  his  people;"  and  likewise  a  believer  io 
*<the  perseverance  of  the  saints;"  and  woula  therefore  request  some  of  your 
reverend  correspondents,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  to 
answer  the  two  following  queries : 

Fir9t,^\xi  the  petition  *<  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  ftneive  our  debtors,"  are 
we  not  taught  to  entreat  of  God  pardon  for  our  nns,  without  any  reference  to 
the  payment  of  the  penalty,  by  Christ,  in  our  stead  ?  If  I  forgive  a  man  who 
owes  me  a  debt,  I  do  it  without  having  received  an  equivalent  from  another; 
otherwise  I  attach  a  wrong  idea  to  the  Xeem  forgive:  and  if  the  word  a«,  in  the 
text,  means  in  Uke  manner^  does  it  not  teach,  that  the  pardon  is  granted  to  the 
sinner/rer/y,  by  our  Father  in  heaven? 

The  <ecoti<f  question  is: — Whether  that  passage  of  holy  writ,  contained  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel,  from  the  23d  to  the  35th  verse  in- 
chiaive,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  tne  perseverance  of  the  sunts ;  seeing  that 
the  hinr,  alter  having  pardoned  his  servant,  revoked  that  forgiveness,  on  ac- 
count TO  his  subsequent  evil  conduct.  I  am  aware  that  the  entire  passage  is  a 
comment  on  the  text,  **  fomve  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  tres- 
pass against  us,"  and  mayoe  said  to  have  no  reference  to  the  other  doctrine  s 
but  it  IS  hoped  that  an  explanation  will  be  given  which  may  be  satis&ctoiy  and 
useful. 

It  is  solely  for  information  I  propose  the  above,  hoping  that  the  humble  in* 
quiries  of  one  who  seeks  for  truth,  may  meet  with  that  attention  which  it  ia 
believed  they  merit  Diacirui.vs. 


WILL  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  ELIA8  BOVDINOTt  L.L.D* 

It  is  genera%  known  that  this  distinguished  philanthropist  has  appropriated 
a  larre  proportion  of  his  estate  to  leligious  and  charitable  uses;  and  as  it 
must  be  acceptable  to  all,  and  particularly  advantageous  to  those  concerned,  ta 

I  I  ^ p -■  ' • — ■ ■ — " — ■ 
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be  ooirecdy  itifi»Ba«d  on  thk  iabject:  the  following'  mnantty  h*§  b«en  obbun- 
edy  and  nuy  be  relied  on  as  authentic.    The  testator  given, 

I.  The  fum  of  gSOO,  to  be  ^stributed  by  his  daughter  amoti|^  ten  poor 
widows. 

3.  He  eives  his  daughter  fifteen  shares  in  the  A(|Ueduct  Company  of  iBm*- 
liagton,  the  yeaHy  )>roduce  of  which  she  is  to  distribute  among  ^  The  FHendly 
Society  of  Females  in  BurHngton.'' 

5.  He  gives  £300  to  tlie  New  Jersey  Bible  Society,  to  be  laid  oiit  in  specta- 
des,  for  the  use  of  in<ibgent  old  persons,  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Scripturefe. 

4.  A  devise  of  4^000  acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Warren,  and  statft  or  Penn- 
sylvania, to  **  the  Society  established  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for  amelioratili|^ 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,"  under  certain  conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  suppl- 
ing Jewish'  settlers  with  farms  of  fifty  acres  each,  or  at  the  option  of  the  said 
Society,  the  sura  of  {$1,000  within  two  years. 

5.  The  sum  of  g^OOO  is  ^ven  to  the  United  Brethren  of  M omviaas»  at  B^th- 
lehem,  to  enable  them  to  civilize  andgospelize  the  Indians. 

6.  To  the  Magdalen  Societies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  **  the 
Institution  at  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut,  for  educatihg  the  Hei^en,"  r^ec< 
tively  the  sum  of  %S0O, 

7.  To  the  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  three 
houses  ki  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  rents  of  which  are  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  pastors  of  congregations — ^the  first  year's  rent  to  be  divi- 
ded equally  between  tne  Presbyterian  Quuch  at  Efizabetn  Town,  N.  J.  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Burlington. 

8.  Tne  testator's  Ubrary  is  left,  after  his  daughter's  death,  to  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

"  9.  FOor  tnouSand  acres  of  land,  in  Lilsemel  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Presb^rian  Church,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  education  of  such  students  of  divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  as  are  not  able  to  support  themselves— each  student  not  to  receive 
more  than  {^300  annually. 

10.  Four  diousand  acres  of  land  In  the  said  county,  to  the  trusteed  of  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey — from  the  profits  of  which,  are  to  be  appropriated  j^l,00D 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  residue  for  the  establishment  of  fellowships  in  said  college,  so  that  no  incum- 
bent however  be  allowed  more  than  j$350  per  annum. 

II.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  of  land  in  Lvcoil^ng 
county,  Pennsylvaiua,  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions m  Blassachusetts,  for  the  porpose  of  sending  tlie  gospel  to  tlie  Heathen, 
and  particidarly  to  the  Indians  of  this  continent. 

12.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land  in  the  couA^  Of 
Bradford,  and  state  of  Penn^lvania,  to  the  managers  of  the  hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  use  of  poor  atid  destitute  foreigners,  and  persons  m>m  other  states 
than  Pennsylvania,  to  enable  them  to  gain  admittance  when  necessary,  iiito  this 
institution. 

13.  To  Messrs.  Matthew  Clarkson,  WilCam  Woolsey,  Samuel  Boyd  and  John 
Pintard,  of  New  York,  in  trust  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  4589  aCres  of 
Und,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  profits  c^ 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution,  but  eftped* 
ally  to  sending  the  gospel  to  the  Heathen. 

14.  To  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  13,000  acres  Of  land,  in 
Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fund  for  supplying 
the  poor  of  that  city  with  wood  on  the  lowest  tenns— from  this  fund,  a  medal 
worth  S.^^t  ^  ^  ^^  given  to  any  person  who  wUl  undertake  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  the  wood  gratuitously.  ^ 

15.  The  sum  of  j^SOOO  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcb, 
one  half  of  the  interest  of  which  sum  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
missionaxy  or  catechist,  who  is  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  hospitals^  prisons,  &c. 
In  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  half  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

16.  llie  residue  of  his  estate,  the  testator  gives  and  devises  to  his  trustees; 
Vol.  n, — Presb.  Mag.  M 
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and  MDong  tine  tnists  are  the  fottowing  of  a  public  natuve*^  be  earned  into 
effect  afler  bis  daughter's  death. 

1.  To  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  the  soin  of  J^O^OOO,  half  for 
the  use  of  said  college,  and  half  fw  that  of  the  Theological  Seminaty,  as  directed 
in  the  devise  of  real  estate  shove  mentioned. 

3.  To  the  American  Board  of  Commisnimers  for  Foreign  Ifissions^  the  sum  of 
£5000,  for  like  objects,  as  stated  in  the  devise  of  real  estate. 

Finallyi^after  providing  veiy  Uberalljr  for  his  nearest  fiunily  friends  and  con- 
nexions, 1^  a  codicil,  he  gives  ihe  residue  of  his  estate  after  the  death  of  lus 
dauf^ter,  and  after  ntisfying  his  specific  appropristions,  to  the  use  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorcb,  towards  the  support  of  such  of  the 
membeis  as  sre  of  the  synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  whose  saluiesare  insufficient 
for  their  support.  Or  this  fund  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Assembly, 
be  applied  m  whole  or  part  to  missionaiy  punxwes,  or  to  the  use  of  the  two  edu- 
cation societies  under  the  superintendence  of  the  said  General  Assembly.  The 
tnutees  and  executors  are^ 

Mrs.  Susan  Bradford,  of  Burfington. 

Hichard  Stockton,  esq.  counsellor  at  law,  and  Samuel  Bayard,  esq.  of  Princeton. 

Ijucius  H.  Stockton,  counsellor  at  law,  Trenton. 
E.  Boudinot,  esq.  Newark,  N.  J. 

[ JVWr  Brtmswdk  TVsies. 


roK  TBS  ruaaiTXjixAv  m  AOAaxn. 
DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

[The  following  oommumcation  from  the  Misaonary  waa  laid  before  the  boaid 
of  managers  of  the  Female  Domest;^  Missionary  Sode^  of  Philadelphia,  at  their 
last  meeting;  it  is  now  presented  to  the  members  of  the  sodety.] 

Beloved  in  the  Lord-— I  have  fbmished  you  with  some  extracta  fh>m  my  mis- 
ftonary  journal.  These,  from  thensstuie  of  the  case^  cannot  be  expected  to  |;ive 
ft  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  They  are  desgn- 
cd  to  exhibit  the  mode  of  instxuctioA  pursued  in  visiting,  together  with  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  encouragements  iBet  with  in  the  course  of  die  work.  Wit^ 
this  view  in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  extracts  from  the  journal,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  what  appeared  to  be  the  actual  conation  of  the  persons 
Tinted,  and  the  subjects,  to  the  consideration  of  which  their  attention  was  called. 
A  few  cases  thus  presented  to  voor  view,  are  considered  suffident  fyr  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  tak^i  as  mucb  as  possible  in  connexion  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  furnish  a  connected  view  of  missionaxy  labour  in  that  period  during  whidi 
tiiey  occurred.  Veiy  many  interesting  cases  have  occurred  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  must  be  passed  over  in  alence,  rince  an  account  of  them 
would  exceed  the  limits  which  must  be  prescribed  to  my  communications  to  yoiL 

In  relation  to  the  instruction  of  those  whom  1  have  visited,  it  is  necessarr  to 
make  one  more  remark;  I  have  ever  feh  myself  under  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  the  real  welf^  of  my  fellow 
creatures,  and  by  so  doing,  to  promote  tne  cause  of  Christ  smong  men,  snd  not 
the  cause  of  sny  particular  sect  or  denonunation.  I  have  therefore  confined  my- 
aelf  to  their  instruction  in  the  plain  and  important  doctrines  of  the  Bible— suck 
as  the  depravity  of  man  by  natum  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart— the  na- 
ture and  evidences  of  repentance  and  fidth,  and  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  the  Saviour.  I  have  unifomdy  exhorted  them  to  continue  their  attendance, 
if  the  Lord  should  restore  them  to  health,  at  those  pUoes  of  worship  where  they 
formeriv  attended,  and,  if  th^  had  formerly  attended  no  where,  I  exhorted  fhena 
to  attach  themselves  without  delay  to  aome  place  of  worship  where  they  could 
in  foture  enjoy  the  stated  means  of  grace. 

I  now  proceed  to  |^ve  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  our  misrionary  opera- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  such  a  view  will  be  given,  by  stating  the  weekly  rou- 
tine of  duties  and  mentioning  the  present  state  of  things^  ana  what  appeazs  to 
be  the  prospect  of  usefalacss  at  eadi  of  the  miwioniiy  Ustjona.  IpKac&intho 
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afternoon  and  in  the  ereninp  of  every  Sabbath  in  the  misaon-houae  netr  the 
interaection  of  Catherine  and  Sixth  streets,  in  Moyamenmng. 

Tuesday  afternoon  ia  usually  spent  in  visiting  families  at  Moyamenring  and 
adjacent  places.  In  the  evening  the  Bible  daas  redtes^  and  the  scriptures  are 
cjmlainea.  •    • 

Wednesday  afternoon  ia  devoted  to  preaching  and  vintiiig  in  the  Ahns-houseb 
Hie  chapel  at  tha:feplace  on  the  Sabbath  ia  reguhu4y  and  fiutmully  suppfied  from 
•ther  sources.  It  is  conndered  an  object  of  tne  hi^est  importance  to  send  the 
gospel  to  those  who  sre  confined  by  sickness  to  their  respective  wards*  Mid  who 
are  oonse(]uently  unable  to  attend  the  preaching  in  the  chapel.  The  number 
of  these  is  great,  and  their  peculiar  circumstances  are  highly  favourable  for  reli- 
gious instruction.  Such  instruction  can  be  given  them  only  by  preaching*  and 
visiting  in  the  different  wards. 

Thiusday  afternoon  is  usually  employed  other  in  visiting  at  the  AlmaJiouse, 
er  in  attendiiy  to  the  frequent  calla  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  different 
parts  of  the  oty;  but  when  the  case  is  uigenty  I  attend  to  theae  caSa  whenever 
they  are  made.  Andindeed  there  ia  acarcefy  a  week  that  passes  awav  without 
Wf  oonversinr  with  several  persons  who  in  a  few  davs  appear  before  tile  Judge 
•f  quick  and  dead  to  anawer  far  the  deeds  done  in  me  body ! 

Formerly  on  Tliursday,  at  present  on  Friday  evening,  I  attend  a  prayer  meeU 
ingaaiong  the  people  of  Moyamenaing. 

The  preachii^  at  this  place  on  the  Mftath  is  now  quite  well  attended.  Hm 
audience  haa  been  and  is  still  somewhat  fluctuating.  But  upon  the  whole  the 
iKMse  is  generally  well  filled,  though  never  to  overaowing. 

There  is  at  present  a  greater  seriousness  than  usual  prevalent  amoiy  tbe 
people  who  wonhip  here.  About  ten  or  eleven  persons  wpear  to  be  anxioody 
eoncemed,  and  four  of  these  profess  to  have  received  a  nope  of  forgiveneaa. 
Two  of  the  last  mentioned  are  members  of  the  Bible  claaa.  A  prayer  meeting 
baa  been  establiahed  composed'  entirely  of  the  female  memboa  of  thia  churcfi 
and  of  the  Bible  chsa.  The  books  eoolBsned  in  the  library  have  been  exten- 
sively read»  and  doubtleaa  have  been  the  meana  of  diaaeminatiii||^  much  impoflk 
«ii  knowledge.  Soroeafthemaratakenby  the  managers  of  this  society  to  the 
Almateuse,  and  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  in  thttb  place.  It  ia  muai  to  be 
vegretted  that  exertkma  te  mereaae  tfaenmDer  of  books  nave  almoat  or  entirdir 


Could  there  have  been  procured  a  lot  of  gvound  for  the  permanent  location  of 
aa  edifiee  for  the  use  of  me  church  organized  at  thia  stati<Mi,  it  would  have  crea- 
ted an  interest,  formed  a  bond  of  union,  aqd  contributed  much  to  its  prosperi^. 
But  this  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable.  Hence  the  people  are  somewhat 
rekictant  to  attaeh  themselves  to  it,  and  aie  with  difficuU^kept  together. 

Were  the  people  who  worship  here  wealthy,  thia  important  OTJect  could 
easily  be  attameil  without  the  assistance  of  others.  But  thev  are  not,  and  are 
llierefore  compelled  to  look  unto  othera  for  aid.  But  there  haa  been  for  aome 
Hme  past  an  unusual  i^ypeal  to  the  liberaKtf  of  the  ohurches  from  varioua  quar- 
ters, and  aome  of  tiiem  are  in  embanaaaea  eircumatancea  themselvea.  No  aid 
haa  therefore  yet  been  obtained,  and  indeed  but  little  can  be  expected  during 
tiie  preaeat  state  of  things.    Perhaps  a  futore  period  may  be  more  favourable. 

Could  the  diurch  at  Moyamennng  be  built  entirely  by 'subscriptions  of  dona- 
tion, so  that  nothing  need  be  paid  for  the  ricfat  of  a  pew,  and  but  a  small  rem^ 
which  even  the  hiunblest  bbouier  could  afrard,  annually  received  for  ita  ocot- 
pation,  it  would  afford  complete  relief  to  the  poor  in  ita  vidnily ;  and  here  a 
Ijreat  portion  ofthe  poor  of&iscity  actually  reaide.  It  mif^t  therefore  be  con- 
aidered  aa  the  commencement  of  a  woric  calculated  to  oontnbute  tothe  tempon^ 
and  etwaal  welfare  of  thoosanda  of  immoitalcreaturea.  J.H.V.C. 

{Ta  be  e9ntimimL) 

A   GOOD   EXAMPLE, 

EoBtrmei^aLeitm'fimikayomifMsrthaniUaPrtihyierian  Chrgymtmin 


**  As  our  Fadier  in  heaven  haa  not  only  preaerved  me  during  the  past  season. 
lint  hlf  It  inj  hiirinrw  in  a  prniliir  nrnmir  1  frrl  it  my  diitj  tir  ii  mim  IftiTi  T 
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haiTe  done  in  promotkig  his  cauae  on  eaith^  and  have  therefore  encloaed  you 
2  50.  Knowing  that  you  have  sometimes  in  your  family  worthy  young  men* 
\rhQn>  you  are  endcayouring  to  help  into  the  ministry,  I  have  sent  this  sum  to 
you  for  the  aasisUnce  of  such  personi^  should  any  be  with  you  who  need  it. 
Should  you  have  none  at  present  who  need  it,  put  the  mqney  into  tlie  ftmds  of 
Un^  gdJcatioo  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

*<  Fainful  es^perience  has  taught  me  the  uncertainty  connected  with  buaness^ 
iwd  from  the  suooesa  of  to-da^  I  would  not  calculate  on  the  same  to-morrow.. 
Yet  1  ^1  de8iroul^  so  long  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  cwiinue  to  do  something  for 
Hiixi  to  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  obligated.  -  Under  these  feelings  I  have  thought 
(as  %o^n  as  my  situation  would  warrant)  of  supporting  some  pious  indigent  young 
quou  till  he  was  prepared  for  the  ministiv.  On  this  subject  I  should  like  your 
sentiments,  whether  individual  efforts  in  this  way  are  as  advisable  as  to  place  an* 
nuaUy,  wh«t  Providence  ma^  enable  me  to  do  in  the  hands  of  the  Education 
Society.  In  giving  your  advu^,  recollect  that  I  have  not  much  property,  and  am 
just  emeiging  mm  old  embarrassments ;  that  I  have  many  claims  here  and  else- 
where on  what  I  have  to  ^ve  away »  but  you  must  also  remember  that  my  buai- 
nesa  is  good,  and  I  feel  wiUing  to  tnist  the  Lord  with  implicit  confidence  for 
the  future." 


ion  TUX  PBxsBrrsBiAX  vaoausik. 
THT  KINGDOM  COMB* 

WaATfi'sR  invites  us  to  the  throne. 
Or  brinn  the  contrite.  I/>rd,  to  tiiee ; 
In  social  worship,  or  aloney 
Still  oiay  the  supplication  be 

TBT  XUrBOOK  COXX. 

9y  MisaiQirs  let  t^  Gospel  mread ; 
Let  India  hear  the  Shepaerd^s  voice ; 
Awake  the  nafcMns  iitwa  thedead» 
Bid  idanda  of  the  sea  rejoiee.: 

VVr  KlVflOMX  OOMB. 

By  ScBoois  or  Gnxcx,  where  heathen  youUi, 
Gathered  from  crime,  of  Jesos  hear; 
Where  stubborn  heailB,  subdued  by  truth, 
Bestow  the  penitential  tear, 

THT  KINGDOSr  COME. 

By  Tracts  with  inspiration  fiwight, 
lUessed  messengers  to  him,  afiu^ 
M'ho  'nighted  and  forlorn,  is  brought 
To  welcome  Judah's  rising  star, 

TBI  KUHODOX  COMJS. 

IK  BiB&xs  sent  to  distant  lands, 
iTif  own  imseriahable  word; 
UniUog  earth  in  kindred  bands^ 
Spreading  the  empite  of  our  God, 

^tBT  miBosox  COXX. 

By  all  the  PmAVXRs  thy  stunts  below 
lUve  rendered,  and  before  yon  shrine, 
Of  those,  that  rob'dm  glory  bow, 
O  come,  and  be  the  victory  thine, 

THT  KIlTQDOJIt  COXX. 

By  all  the  Lovx  thou  didst  proclaim 
For  Him  on  whom  the  curse  was  laid; 
Who  meekly  bore  our  sin  and  shaxke. 
Grant  thou  the  plea,  for  Jesus  prayed 

TUT  KllfUnOX  VOXK. 

W.  B.  T 
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^^ummarp  of  Sfntentgence. 

VNIT&D  FOKKlGSr  MISSIONARY  SaCIBTT.         ' 

This  Bodety  was  organi^d,  August,  1817,  by  commisnonen  from  th«  G<^ 
notal  Aaambiy  of  the  Prestmerian  Church,  and  from  the  synods  of  the  Reform- 
ed Dutch  and  AssocUte  Rerormed  Churches.  Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  & 
Board  of  Managers,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  aim 
is^  to  send  the  goq>el  to  the  destitute,  as  extensively  as  possible :  hitherto,  its 
attention  has  been  confined,  chiefly,  to  the  savage  tribes  on  the  bonlers  of  our 
oountiy.  At  present,  it  has  among  the  aborigines  of  America,  four  miflsionsi, 
viz.  one  called  the  ^  Union"  station,  among  the  little  Osa^s  of  Arkanaaw; 
one  called  **  Harmony,"  amo^g  the  G«eat  Oaages  of  Missouri »  one  among  the 
Toscaroru^  and  one  among  the  Senecas,  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  York 
Slate.  At  these  several  stations  there  am  from  70  to  80  persons  employed,  in- 
cluding ministers  of  the  gospel,  mechimics,  farmers,  female  teachers,  and  chil* 
dren.  The  prospect  of  success,  in  endeavouring  to  raise  the  character,  promote 
^  comfort,  ana  save  the  souls  of  these  hapless  immortals,  is^  upon  the  whole* 
cncourasing;  although  a  war  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Osages  has  re- 
tarded the  nussionaiy  operations  among  the  latter.  The  latest  accounts  from 
the  Umon  station  that  we  have  seen,  are  dated  September  29th  and  30tli.  The 
missionaries  then  entertuned  a  hope  that  peace  would  soon  be  restoored ;  and, 
in  that  event,  the  Indians  had  promised  to  send  as  many  of  their  children  to 
school  as  could  be  accommodated.  A  school-house  and  some  other  buildings 
have  been  erected ;  and  the  health  of  the  fiimily  was  better  than  during  the 
sommer.  ^  We  are,**  says  the  superintendent,  **  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  Being* ;  and  though  Indians  prowl  around  the  forest  in  quest  of  each 
other's  bleo((  we  dwell  securely." 

The  Harmony  station  is  fixed  about  150  miles  north  of  Union,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Msvedioine  river,  fbtv  miles  above  it^  joncjoon  with  the  Osage  river.  This 
site  was  gvuited  to  the  mission  by  the  Inium*  in  council,  Au|^  13, 1821.  It 
iB  an  eh^ble  spot.  The  land  i*  said  to  be  exeellent,  and  of  some  extent,  in- 
duding  good  timber,  stone  coal,  clay  si»t«Ue  lor  making  brick,  together  with 
a  mill-seat,  and  a  fine  spring  of  water.  «  The  Indians,"  says  one  of  the  mission- 
sfies  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  *<  appear  very  friendlj.  They  frequently  visit  us ; 
and  we  are  assured  that  some  m  their  chudren  will  be  sent  to  us  so  soon  as  wo 
shall  be  able  to  accommodate  them.  We  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Great 
Once  village." 

Tne  Rev.  Mr.  Grane,  in  a  letter  to  the  domestic  secretary  of  the  Board,  dated 
November  17th,  g^ves  a  pleasing  account  of  the  good  work  of  the  Lord  among 
^e  Toacaroras : 

**  Oar  Sabbath  school,  conferences  and  prayer  meetings,  have  been  regulariy 
attended.  The  Christian  In^ans  have  become  more  attentive  to  conferences, 
and  th^  anxiety  for  the  convetston  of  others,  is  evidenthr  reviving;  although 
they  do  not  as  yet  evince  as  much  solicitude  as  is  desirable.  But,  among  our 
daar  youdi,  a  work  has  commenoed,  and  appears  to  be  progressing,  which 
promises  the  most  happy  results.  But  a  short  time  since,  some  of  our  most 
mteUigent  young  men  were  addicted  to  the  mo«t  degrading  and  ruinous  vices; 
and  others  were  distinguished  lor  their  leifity  and  their  almost  inveteiate  stu- 
pidity about  ^eir  future  diMtiny*  Now  there  are  many,  whose  anxiety  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souk  is  enooursigiAg,  and  gires  us  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  Ciod,  is^  at  leasts  afibrding  hia  vordand  their  consciences  some  assisi- 
ance.  But  there  are  four  youi^  men,  now  the  most  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  proixiwag  of  any^  in  the  tribei  who  are  under  the  moat  pungent  conviction 
«f  their  sina.  In  these  the  sovereign,  discriminating  j;race  and  power  of  God 
are  displayed.  It  is  not  long  since  all  of  th.em  were  mtemperate.  It  is  but  a 
short  tmie  since  three  of  them  were  seen  by  myself,  reeling  with  intoxication 
throu^  the  village.  Now  they  are  evidentitv  *  inquiring[  the  way  to  Zion, 
•mifh  their  fac94  thitherward,'  lately  the^  were  tuU  of  eavy,  jealousy,  and  every 
pevnidoas  passion;  now  in  all  duet  meetmgs,  we  see  enough  to  make  us  exdaim 
—How  these  dear  youth  love  one  another!    The  aged  Cusick,  who  has  been 


94  nedogieal  Seminary  at  PrinaUnu  Feb. 

interpreter  here  for  twenty  yean^  called  at  my  houae  a  few  daya  ainee,  and  i£ 
the  course  of  converaation  remarked — *  I  never  aaw  aocb  timea  in  our  natkrn 
before.    All  is  peace !   All  are  united !' " 

The  Seneca  Miaaion  appears  to  be  doing  well  alao ;  but  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  veiy  interesting  intelligence  from  it  of  recent  date. 

The  maintenance  of  these  missions,  it  is  manifest,  must  be  attended  vnth  greaft 
care,  labour  and  expense :  and,  surehr  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  languiah 
for  want  of  the  means  of  support  If  all  the  coneregationa  represented  by  the 
respectable  society  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  would  take  up  a  collection, 
in  aid  of  ita  funds,  when  they  meet  for  prayer,  on  the  font  Monday  of  eveiy 
month,  what  a  handsome  sum  might,  by  this  simple  meana  be  thrown  into  the 
treasury,  in  the  course  of  a  year;  and  bow  consistent  and  seemly  it  would  be, 
thus  to  offer  our  almt  and  our  prayer*  together ! 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  one  of  the  missionaiy  aodetiea  of  Philadelphia 
has  recently  declared  itself  auxifiary  to  the  **  United  Foreini  Bliasionary  So- 
ciety ;"  and  that  active  measures  are  no^  in  process  for  collecting  fonds  and 
increasing  its  members.  That  institution  certI^nly  has  strong  claims  upon  the 
prayers  and  liberality  of  the  three  denominations  of  Christians,  by  whose  order 
it  waa  formed,  and  under  whose  sanction  it  is  labouring  for  the  temporal  com* 
fort  and  eternal  salvation  of  the  Heathen  of  America.  May  God  direct  its  be- 
nevolent exertions,  and  never  suffer  its  managers  to  faint,  or  grow  weaiy  for 
want  of  countenance  and  support  from  their  Christian  brethren! 

THfiOLOGICAl.  SEMINAftT  AT  PRIITCBTON^  N.  J« 

From  a  catalogue  lately  published^  it  appeara  that  235  young  men  have  en- 
joyed the  benefits,  less  or  more,  of  this  inatitution  since  its  oiganization,  August 
1812 ;  that  of  tliis  number  eia^t  are  known  to  have  deceased ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  students,  indudiiw  fiwt  who-are  marked  aa  ahaent  (for  a  time 
we  suppose)  is  seventy-five.  Thebst^j^jtudies,  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  catalogii% 
we  insert  for  the  information  of  our  d^iitant  readers : 

•<  Third  Citut orfir$t  Fmt.— Original  knguages  df  Scripture'  Sacred Chfono» 
logy— Sacred  Geography— <Bibli<lal«id  Frmne  History  connected— Jewirii  An- 
tiquities, and  Exegetical  Hiedogy.   ^  ' 

Secmid  Claa»  or  tecwtd  Ftrar.-^^ibrical  Critidsm-^Didactic  Theology— Eccle- 
siastical History,  and  Hebrew  Language  continued. 

Firtt  CUua  or  third  Fear. — Didactic  Theology  continued— Polemic  Theoloapri 
Kcdesiastical  History  continuedt-Church  Gpvenunent  Composition  and  de- 
livery of  Sermons — and  the  Pastoial  Care. 

N.  B.  Aa  the  course  above  stated  always  commences  in  the  £ill,  that  is  of 
course  considered  the  most  favourable  time  for  students  to  enter  the  seminaiv. 

There  are  two  vacations  in  tiie  aeminaiy,  of  mx  weeks  continuance  each* 
The  first  commencing  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  third  Thursday  of  May ; 
and  the  second,  on  the  laat  Wednesday  of  Septembtf  in  each  year." 

Tilda  inestimable  irutiiuiion,  the  common  property  of  the  lohote  PrtehyUrian 
Church  in  the  United  States^  has,  even  now,  going  on  ten  years  since  it  was 
founded*  but  a  bare  erietence.  Yes,  Presbyterians^  while  the  demand  for  labour^ 
era  in  the  great  goapel  vineyard,  is  waxing  louder  and  louder,  and  while  Pa^paa 
aouls  are  passing  into  etemiUr  by  thousands  in  a  yeat^  we  have  the  mortification 
to  see  young  men,  of  hopeful  piety  and  talents,  denied  the  advantages  of  this 
school  of  the  prophets^  for  want  or  the  means  of  procuring  for  them  food  and 
clothine,  while  prepaiing  for  the  work  of  the  miniatiy. 

We  hope  this  seminary  will  not  remain  long  in  its  present  cramped  and  em« 
barrassed  condition.  Four  of  our  synods  have  passed  roohitions  enressi  ve  of 
their  kind  intentions  of  augmentiag  its  funds,  by  the  endowment  or  professor- 
ships; but  let  not  the  elaw  nuvemente  <3lf  these  Iwge  bodies  towards  the  aoeom- 
pli^unent  of  their  good  deaigns,  be  regsrded  as  superseding  the  necessity  of 
mdividual  munificence.  Resolutions  meant  to  be  executed,  out  depending  oA 
precarious  conditional  afiord  dender  ground  of  lelittica  in  gmt  ana  eipeoiiye 
cnterpiises. 
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AMBEIGAlf  BIBLE  fiOCIETT. 

Th€  llfuuig^nlukvey  by  a  unftQimous  vote,  cliosen  the  Hon.  John  Jay  of  Bed- 
ford, N.  T.  Preaideiit  of  this  Institution,  to  ^  the  vacancy  occaaoned  by  the 
death  of  Ehas  Boudinot^  L.L.D.  deceased. 

AMEBICAJN  EDCCATIOff  SOCIETY. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Directors  of  this  Institution,  it  appean^  that  the 
Kceipts  at  the  treasury  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1821,  were  ^13,108, 
and  some  cents;  that  the  whole  number  m  beneficiaries  assisted  by  the  society 
since  its  formation,  in  1815,  is  321 ;  and  that  the  number  now  dependant  on  its 
fluids  for  support,  is  about  250. 

HOPE  FOB  SEAMEN. 

We  learn  from  the  *■  Evangelical  and  literary  Magazine  and  Minionary  Chro- 
nicle," di  Bichmoody  Va.  that  a  society  haa  been  recently  fonned  in  that  place, 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  seafioing  men ;— a  Bethel  flag  has  been  pro- 
cured; a  prayer  meeting  is  held  every  Thursday  evening,  and  worship,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  whenever  me  Utendance  of  a  clergyman  can  be  obtained.  Four 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  attend  the  meetings  in  rotation  i  and  many 
ssilors,  considering  the  comparative^  small  number  usually  in  that  port,  assem- 
Me  every  evening,  when  the  Bethel  flag  is  seen  waving  at  the  mast's  head. 

How  gratifying  to  the  pious  mind^  to  contemplate  the  diffusive  and  benign 
influence  of  Chnsdan  philanthropy !  May  the  wora  of  the  Lord  have  free  course, 
and  be  glorified  more  and  morc^  till  the  ^/ad  tiding9  shall  have  been  preached 
to  every  creature! 

The  Orphans'  Aaylum  of  Philadelphia  was  ftiduced,  by  fire,  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
ma  the  n^it  of  the  24di  uh«;  and,  diHrenimf  to  t^ftifg  twenty-three  ofthe  child- 
ren periled  in  the  flames!  The  confltfxabon  took  place  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Tlie  wind  was  hagl^  and  the  eald  excessive.  Eveir.  thing  that 
human  agency  could  do,  waa  done  to  rosciie  the  hMewe  Uttle  ones  nam  the  de- 
irottiing  element;  but  to  those  that  slept  in  the  thira  story,  it  was  imposnble  to 
administer  relief:  by  the  time  the  others  wtgg^  got  out,  me  stair-way  was  com- 
^etely  in  a  blaze.  This  is  a  ^spensation  of  {Evidence,  to  which  it  becomes 
us  to  submit  in  nlerU  adoraOou.  **  How  unsearchable  are  his  jud^ents,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out  !**  ^  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice."  It  is  true 
in  many  instances,  what  he  does  we  **  know  not  now ;"  but,  if  we  revere  his  gov- 
ernment and  trust  his  grace,  we  **  shall  know  hereafter." 

A  friend  has  just  furnished  the  foUow'mg,  which  maybe  relied  on,  and  which 
we  insert  with  pleasure : 

The  contributions  in  the  city  and  liberties,  for  rebuilding  the  Asylum,  amoimt 


tins  day,  (Feb.  Ist.)  to  gl2,834.  The  Ijcsislature  of  the  state  have  granted 
2(5000,  and  about  £3470  nave  been  received  from  other  sources ;  making  a  sum 
total  of  £21,304. 

The  nmi^  are  about  removing  to  a  temporary  rendence,  on  the  south  nde 
of  Market-street,  one  square  westwaid  of  the  Centre-engine-house.  A  new  edi- 
ftce,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  be  erected  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 


HEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lettero  on  Umtariamem,  addressed  to  the  Members  ofthe  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  By  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  &c.  in  the  Theological  Seminazy  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  pp.  312; 
ocUvo.    Price  jSlJ»0. 

Areriewof  MwaiMra^/^iMribisinaoourse  of  pffeparation,  and  may  be  ex- 
pectedtiapwtittieistyia  our  next  number.  &i  the  meantime,  let  the  book  itself 


^ 
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be  read  with  candour.  It  is  in  tiiie  unftMamiii^  form  of  letters ;  but  the  subject 
discussed  is  momentous.  Of  the  spirit  and  ability  with  which  the  discussion  is 
conducted,  we,  for  tlie  present,  forbear  giving  an  opinion. 

Scripture  lUiutrationa,  explanatory  of  numerQU>  text%  and  of  various  customs 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  witn  twenty-four  cuts;  published  by  the  Sunday  and 
Adult  School  Union,  and  for  sale  at  their  Depofttoty,  29  North  Fourth-street, 
Philadelpliia.    Price  37i  cents. 

We  designed  to  have  given  some  quotations  from  this  excellent  little  volume, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  it,  particularly  to  schoob  and  families :  but  we 
have  only  room  to  say,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  a  greater  amount 
of  useful  matter,  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  happily  adapted  to  eluddste  ob- 
scure pass^^s  of  scripture,  especially  those  in  which  aUunon  is  had  to  andent 
usa^res.  The  society  that  have  enterprised  the  publication  of  this  expensive 
work,  deserve  well  of  their  feUow  Christians  for  the  pains  which  they  have  taken 
to  furnish,  at  a  cheap  rate,  suitable  books  for  Sunday  schools  and  young  people 
generally.  The  ftuit  of  their  labour  of  love  and  work  of  faith  u  visible  now ; 
out  it  wUl  be  vastly  more  so  in  the  generstions  to  come. 

Atnerican  Poena. -^K  volume  of  poems,  by  William  B.  Tapj^an,  is  in  press,  and 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  J.  Ctissy,  bookBeller  of  this  city,  early  in  February. 

The  Trtasurtr  of  the  IViwjf^fs  ofihe  €hneral  JssenMy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
fir  their  Theological  Seminary  at  Princetotif  JrL  J.  during  the 
month  of  January  last,  viz. 

of  an  unknown  person,  who  \(iites,  ''I  have  read  one  half  of  the  Rev. 
professor  linosly's  *  Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,' 
and  stop  to  enclose  to  yon  ten  d<rflai«  lor  the  benefit  of  that  lii^tu* 
tion.  Would  to  God  I  were  able  to  give  ten  thousand."  For  the 
Contingent  Fund  ......  j^lO  00 

Of  Rev.  Professor  Lindsly,  the  donation  ofaladvef  Boiton,farditto       10  00 

<M'Mr.  John  Workman,  in  iUl  of  his  wbscription  for  the  Pemanent 
Fund  .  -  ...  .  •  .  .5000 

Of  Kcv.  E.  W.  CHlbert,  Wibtdngton,  Delawaie,  for  the  Profeseonhip 
to  be  founded  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  -  -  -       38  70 

Of  Rev.  Charies  Websteiv  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  for  the  Professor- 
ship to  be  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  ^few  Jersey  30  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  in  lufl  of  the  subscription  of  Rev.  WUliem 
Moderwell,  for  the  Professorship  to  be  founaed  by  the  Synod  of 
South  Caroiiiut  and  Geoigm  •  «»  .       250  00 

The  first  instalment  of  the  Senion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  ditto  -  -  -  -  «      50  00 

and  the  second  instalment  for  the  Scholanhip  to  be  founded  by  the 
Female  Society  in  Augusta,  Georgia      ....  500  00 

Of  Rev.  Charies  Hodge,  per  Rev.  J.  V.  Heniy,  the  subscription  of  Rev. 
George  Boardman,  for  the  Scholarship  to  be  founded  by  the  Senior 
Class  of  1819 150  00 


Total        S1088  70 


To  Correspondents. 

**  A  Viat  of  Love,  translated  from  Drelincourt,  by  a  layman— an  Essa^  opi 
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OX  OUR  DUTIES  TO  GOD. 

The  ancient  philosophers  divided  morality  according  to  the 
principles  from  which  it  springs.  In  modern  times,  however, 
those  who  have  attempted  a  treatise  on  the  offices  or  duties,  to 
the  performance  of  which  human  nature  is  obligated,  have 
apoken  of  them  in  regard  to  the  objects  on  which  they  termi- 
nate. A  three-fold  division  has  been  made  and  adopted;  viz. 
Our  duties  to  God — to  our  fellow  men — and  to  ourselves. 

In  this  essay,  my  design  is  to  say  a  few  things  on  the  first 
class.  I  would  not  venture  to  indulge  in  abstruse  and  unprofit- 
able speculations,  but  simply  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  duties, 
as  they  stand  connected  with  practical  piety.  That  this  subject 
is  one  of  primary  importance,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind, 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  Did  not  God  create  us  I  Has  he 
not  preserved  us?  Has  he  not  heaped  on  our  heads  the  bounties 
of  his  providence?  And,  above  all,  did  he  not  send  his  own 
dear  Son  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men?  Therefore,  it  is  our 
place  to  inquire,  with  humility  and  earnestness,  what  our  duties 
are  to  our  heavenly  Sovereign. 

1.  It  is  our  duty,  first  to  believe  with  all  our  hearts,  that  God 
exists,  that  he  governs  the  world,  and  observes  the  conduct  of 
the  children  of  men.  To  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  Divine 
Being,  almost  all  men,  in  this  day,  seem  prepared  to  subscribe. 
Few  have  the  brazen  effrontery  to  stand  forth,  and  deny  what  is 
recommended  to  the  reason  of  man  by  arguments  so  powerful 
and  convincing.  But  we  fear  that  many,  who  thus  profess  a 
belief  in  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  every  thing  like  religion, 
content  themselves  with  mere  speculation.  Their  faith,  in  the 
words  of  a  poet, 

**  Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart" 
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Now  such  a  faith  God  regards  not,  nor  views  as  a  discharge 
of  the  duty  we  have  named.  He  demands  the  heart.  Men  do 
not  consider  in  how  ridiculous  a  point  of  view  they  appear, 
when  they  acknowledge  the  being  of  God,  not  by  their  deport- 
ment, but  occasionally  with  their  lips,  merely  in  compliance 
with  general  usage,  or  to  escape  being  called  infidels.  Tnere  is 
a  hypocrisy  in  it,  to  which  a  noble  mind  ought  not  to  conde** 
scend*  It  is  falsehood  downright.  For  however  true  the  ex- 
istence of  God  in  reality  is,  yet  he  who  doubts  or  disbelieves  it, 
and  still  speaks  positively  of  it,  violates  verity,  because  his 
words  do  not  correspond  with  the  feelings  and  views  of  his 
heart.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  behoves  every  person,  wh« 
yields  in  public  an  unwavering  assent  to  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  God,  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  the  doctrine  rests, 
the  arguments  or  premises  out  of  which  the  conclusion  grows, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  look  to  God  himself  for  the  enlighten- 
ing influences  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  may  not  meanly  and  falsely 
pretend  to  believe  that,  of  which  he  neither  knows  the  nature, 
nor  cares  for  the  importance.  O  if  this  were  universally  done, 
how  much  more  guardedly  would  men  act;  how  much  more  re- 
verently would  they  use  the  names  of  Him,  whose  throne  is 
Heaven  and  whose  footstool  is  the  earth! 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  God, 
but  also  in  his  providence  and  in  his  observation  of  the  conduct 
of  his  subjects.  And  here  Christians,  as  well  as  others,  are 
too  prone  practically  to  fail.  Notwithstanding  that  in  paying 
their  mommg  and  evening  sacrifices,  they  acluiowledge  these 
facts,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  time  feel  them,  yet  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  world  and  in  their  daily  occupations,  how  litde 
are  they  sensible  that  the  piercing  eye  of  Omniscience  is  dis- 
cerning their  inmost  purposes.  How  few  of  them  manifest  the 
thoughtfulness  and  heaven-bom  wisdom  of  the  poor  boy,  who 
resisted  the  solicitation  of  his  father  to  carry  a  bundle  in  his 
pocket  on  the  Sabbath,  by  saying,  *^  God  can  see  into  my 
pocket.^'  Perhaps,  in  the  ardour  of  conversation,  they  colour 
too  highly  a  piece  of  narrative,  or  they  whisper  an  aspersion  of 
a  brother's  character,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar  nature; 
all  flowing  from  at  least  a  momentary  unbelief  of  God's  omnis- 
cience. 

Christians  are  also  prone  to  talk  too  much  of  chance,  thereby 
denying  the  providence  of  their  heavenly  Sovereign.  But  a  few 
will  be  neard  to  say,  "  Such  a  thing  providentially  occurred.** 
The  rest  prefer  ascribing  it  to  chance,  to  accident.  Some  might 
attempt  to  justify  this  mode  of  speaking,  on  the  footing  of  its 
prevalence.  But  such  a  foundation  is  not  firm.  Many  a  bad 
custom  reigns.  JBesides,  with  a  Christian,  conscience  should 
have  fufl  operation*    Let  him  familiarize  to  his  mind,  the  in- 
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junctions  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  his  inspired  apostles.  Let  him 
then  drag,  with  unrelenting  severity,  every  form  and  fashion  of 
life  and  of  speech  to  the  tribunal  of  conscience;  try  it  vriiii 
rigour,  and,  if  it  be  found  not  innocent,  refuse  compliance. 
Such  a  course  of  discipline,  under  God's  blessing,  would  soon 
bring  Christians  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  early  converts  to 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  To  the  believer,  a  firm  confidence  in 
God's  overruling  providence  is  full  of  comfort.  Occurrences 
around  him  assume  an  important  aspect,  when  they  are  viewed 
as  brought  to  pass  by  the  finger  of  his  God.  All  things,  he  is 
convinced,  will  work  for  good,  therefore  his  soul  is  at  peace. 
And  with  humble  thankfulness,  and  tears  of  joy,  will  he  trace 
out  the  dealings  of  his  Father's  hand,  and  thank  him  for  even 
his  severest  dispensations,  knowing  that  ^^  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope." 

But  this  interesting  topic,  on  which  much  might  be  said,  I 
must  now  leave,  having  already  dwelt  longer  on  it  than  I  de- 
signed when  I  lifted  my  pen. 

2*  After  arriving  at  the  facts  of  God's  existence  and  provi- 
dence, reason  teaches  us  that  our  next  duty  is  worship.  This 
assertion  needs  no  proof.  And  if  we  appeal  to  the  revelation 
of  God's  mind  and  will,  with  which  he  has  blessed  the  world, 
it  with  earnestness  enjoins  the  same  duty:  ^  Pray  without 
ceasing:"  "Worship  God."  To  the  acceptable  performance 
of  this  office,  sincerity  of  heart  is  of  far  more  consequence  than 
die  mode.  Nevertheless,  both  reason  and  Sacred  Writ  concur 
in  requiring  attention  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  our  supplica- 
tions. 

It  has  been  asked,  "  What  purpose  can  prayer  answer?  God 
will  do  his  own  pleasure,  though  all  men  should  beseech  him  to 
the  contrary."  As  mv  purpose  is  to  avoid  abstruse  specula- 
tioD,  I  cannot  stop  to  say  much  on  this  subject.  The  efficacy  of 
addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace  is  not  to  be  explained.  But,  in 
scripture,  we  are  told  that  the  prayer  of  faith  does  avail,  and 
we  are  commanded  to  offer  it.  To  him  who  believes  the  Bible, 
this  should  be  enough.  He  credits  the  doctrine  of  three  per*- 
60IIS  in  the  Godhead-— can  he  explain  it?  No.  He  believes  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  Redeemer^— can  he 
fiiOy  comprehend  it?  No.  Therefore,  let  him  believe  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  prayer,  though  by  him  it  may  be  inexplicable.  Dr. 
Witherspoon  observes,  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  prayer  as 
having  an  influence  as  real  in  procuring  the  mercies  Iror  which 
we  ask,  as  ploughing  and  sowing  have  in  procuring  a  crop. 
And  it  is  true  uiat  the  same  reasoning,  which  is  employed 
against  directing  our  cxy  to  God,  might  be  as  forcibly  turned 
against  the  use  of  means,  in  any  thing.  In  consequence,  the 
systems  of  human  afiairs  would  hasten  to  be  disscdved. 

Perhaps,  however,  prayer  may  be  especially  important,  from 
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ils  reflex  effect  on  him  who  offers  it.  It  reduces  him  to  a  state 
of  dependanpe— it  teaches  him  humility*— it  makes  him  feel  his 
accountableness— it  spreads  a  calmness  over  his  mind,  and  has 
purifying  effect  on  hi&  soul. 

God  is  therefore  to  be  worshipped;  and  this  interesting  and 
/  aU-/mportant  duty  should  earnestly  be  recommended   to  all 
men. 

•3.  I  would  name  resignation  as  a  third  duty  to  God,  conse- 
quenting  from  that  of  worship.  This  duty  can,  by  no  fair 
means,  be  construed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  prayer.  To 
suffer  it  to  do  so,  would  be  to  give  fully  into  the  absurd  doc* 
trine  of  fate,  as  taught  by  some  of  Zeno's  disciples.  We  must 
pray;  but  being  convinced  of  our  own  short-sightedness,  we  are 
not  always  to  expect  an  exact  answer  to  our  prayers.  God 
knows  more  than  we ;  and  when  he  refuses  our  requests,  we 
should  ascribe  it  to  his  infinitely  superior  wisdom,  and  be  calm- 
ly resigned.  A  heathen  philosopher  said,  that  men  when  pray- 
ing to  the  gods,  should  always  use  this  petition :  *•*  O  Gods !  the 
things  that  would  be  injurious  to  us,  do  not  grant,  even  if  we 
desire  them."  Shall  Christians  be  less  resigned  than  that 
heathen?  Perhaps  a  believer  can  have  no  stronger  proof  of 
his  adoption,  than  what  is  afforded  by  a  holy  and  calm  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  as  manifested  by  his 
dealings  towards  him. 

4.  The  last  duty,  to  which  I  will  now  advert,  is  devotedness 
to  the  promotion  of  God's  glory.  This  is  of  immense  conse- 
quence, and  flows  naturally  trom  the  due  performance  of  the 
others.  To  treat  it  fully  would  require  limits  much  larger  than 
those  assigned  to  this  essay.  '  It  includes  devotedness  of  ta- 
lents'—of estate— of  body — of  all.  It  requires  that  every  fa- 
vourable moment  should  be  seized  for  speaking  a  word  for  the 
Saviour— for  performing  a  charity— for  administering  reproof 
— ^nd  for  consoling  the  children  of  God,  under  the  hidings  of 
his  face.  It  demands  constant  reflexion  of  Christian  light,  to 
the  end  that  God's  name  may  be  glorified  in  the  earth.  It  re- 
quires our  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  like  the  apostles,  that 
thereby  the  salvation  of  some  may  be  secured.  It  leads  us,  in 
fact,  to  view  ourselves  as  in  no  sense  of  the  words  our  own,  but 
as  having  been  bought  with  a  price,  and  of  course  bound  to  the 
constant  service  of  Him  who  purchased  us. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  leading  duties  to  God.  '  Hie  enu- 
meration is  very  incomplete.  The  remarks  that  have  been 
dropped  are  very  trite,  but  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  true  or 
momentous.  Perhaps  this  observation  may  be  hazarded,  that 
he  who  will  diligendy  discharge  the  duties  above  specified,  will 
not  fail  of  attaining  to  immortality,  holiness  and  peace,  beyond 
the  grave,  through  our  Lord  Jetus  Christ. 

Robert  M.  Laied. 
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LBCTVRBS  ON  BIBLICAL  fllSTORT. 

vo.  Tin. 

«  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  yoang;er  son  had  done 
unto  him.  And  he  said,  cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said,  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Ca- 
naan shall  be  his  servant  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  bis  servant.  And  Noah  lived  after  the 
(ood  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years :  and  he  died.''«-G£3r.  ix.  24—29. 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  sacred  history,  in  these  lectures, 
we  cannot  expatiate  largely  on  every  fact  that  occurs  in  the  in- 
spired narrative.  It  is  our  aim  to  select  the  most  important 
events,  and  deduce  from  them  such  practical  lessons  as  they 
seem  designed  to  convey. .  But  every  thing  connected  with  the 
history  of  Noah,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  He  was  six 
hundred  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  old  world — was  preserved, 
with  his  family,  during  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty*- 
five  days,  on  the  surface  of  a  boundless  ocean,  to  repeople  the 
new  one-~-and,  though  far  from  being  a  spotless  character,  he 
was  a  man  whom  God  delighted  to  honour.  He  had  heen  a 
witness  for  the  truth,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  an  emi- 
nent example  of  faith,  to  the  antediluvians.  After  the  deluge, 
his  religious  services  were  graciously  accepted;  and  with  him, 
as  a  second  progenitor  of  the  human  family,  the  Lord  conde- 
scended to  form  that  remarkable  covenant,  sealed  by  the  ^*  bow 
io  the  cloud,"  which  constitutes  the  world's  charter,  while  the 
earth  remaineth,  for  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
day  and  night,  and  for  its  preservation  from  destruction  by  the 
waters  of  another  flood.  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  us,  therefore, 
before  we  take  leave  of  his  history,  to  notice,  briefly,  two  or 
three  things  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
in  which  he  had  the  principal  agency. 

'  We  are  taught  by  Moses,  that  soon  after  the  covenant  trans- 
action which  formed  the  subject  of  our  last  lecture,  Noah  began 
to. cultivate  the  ground;  that  he  planted  a  vineyard;  that,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  became  intoxicated,  and  that  by  his  inde« 
cent  appearance  while  in  this  state,  he  drew  on  himself  the 
mockery  and  derision  c^  Ham,  one  of  his  own  sons.  In  this  af- 
fair, we  may  read  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  The  best  of 
men  are  liable  to  be  overtaken  in  a  fault;  and  all  have  need  to 
pray  continually,  ^^  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe."—- 
Some  interpreters  of  scripture,  eager  to  defend  the  character  of 
the  father  of  the  new  world,  allege  that  he  must  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  inebriating  quality  of  wine;  and,  had  this  conjec- 
ture but  a  moderate  degree  of  probabUity  in  its  favour,  we 
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should  certainly  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it,  as  a  decisive 
exculpation  of  the  man  of  God,  from  the  foul  charge  of  drunken- 
ness. But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  use  and  effects  of  wine 
were  unknown  in  the  world  for  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
years;  especially  in  a  part  of  the  earth  so  favourable,  in  point 
of  soil  and  climate,  to  the  production  of  the  grape.  It  is  ob- 
servable, also,  that  the  planting  of  a  vineyard  was  one  of  the 
first  branches  of  agriculture  to  which  Noah  directed  his  atten- 
tion; which  shows  pretty  plainly,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  useful  product  of  the  vine,  and  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  that  the  juice  of  the  grape,  when  taken 
immoderately,  would  produce  intoxication*  These  obvious  con- 
siderations compel  us  to  admit  his  criminality  in  this  matter. 
It  were  equally  uncandid  and  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  he 
was  henceforth  a  habitual  drunkard*  From  his  general  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  we  are  bound  to  hope  that  this  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  was  overcome  by  that  disgraceful  and  ruin- 
ous sin.  And  those  persons  who  indulge  freely  in  that  abomi- 
nable vice,  and  appeal  to  the  conduct  of  righteous  Noah,  ad 
affording  an  apology  for  their  base  and  wicked  practice,  do  but 
trifle  in  serious  concerns,  and  sport  with  their  own  deceivings. 
^No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:"  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it !  In  the  treatment  which  Noah  re- 
ceived from  his  sons,  on  this  unhappy  occasion,  children  and 
youth  may  take  a  useful  hint,  in  regard  to  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  parents.  The  conduct  of  Ham  was  infamous;  and 
showed  a  mind  equally  wanting  in  delicacy  and  filial  reverence. 
A  tender  regard  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  an  earthly  pa- 
rent is  a  sentiment,  which  in  the  scale  of  moral  duty,  stands 
next  in  order  to  that  of  religious  reverence  for  the  Great  Father 
of  Spirits.  A  child  may  see,  and  lament  in  secret,  the  errorai 
of  a  parent ;  but  to  take  occasion  from  his  faults  to  revile  him, 
or  to  expose  him  to  public  scorn,  is  a  crime  against  nature;—^ 
a  heinous  offence  in  die  eyes  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  an  une* 
quivocal  indication  of  a  bad  heart.  Shem  and  Japheth  appear 
in  this  instance  to  have  been  dutiful  sons;  though  there  is  nd 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  either  approved  or  connived  tft  • 
fiaither^s  sin,  they  endeavoured,  with  commendabk  delicacy,  td 
protect  his  honour  and  screen  him  from  popular  contempt.  Go 
children  and  do  likewise.  Yoa  are  uivder  obligations  to  your 
fiathers  and  mothers,  which  you  can  never  fully  dischar^: 
while  you  obey  their  commands,  shield  them  from  renroiKh,  And 
minister  to  their  comfort,  without  violating  any  of  die  divine 
precepts,  you  perform  a  sacred  duty,  md  mssy  hope  tluit  God, 
far  Christ's  sake,  wiH  Uess  you  in  your  deed. 
^  But  it  may  be  thought,  and  has  indeed  hten  naore  than  m 
f&miated,  that  Noah  on  his  recovery  from  &tQ  ill  tSectB  of  Ms 
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wine,  evinced  a  apirit  of  revenge  and  bitterness  unworthy  of  a 
pious  father,  in  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced  on  his  sons 
and  their  respective  descendants.  Let  us  look  dispassionately 
at  this  transaction.  We  are  not  bound  to  defend  every  act  of 
every  good  man,  whose  name  we  find  in  the  Bible ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  do  justly  and  judge  righteously.  The  Sacred  Scrip* 
tures,  unlike  the  fictions  of  ancient  poesy,  or  the  senseless 
dreams  of  modern  romance,  present  us  with  no  sinless  charac- 
ters, save  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  here  a  faithful  record 
of  human  nature,  always  frail  and  prone  to  evil,  except  when 
prevented  and  redeemed  by  the  grace  of  God«*— 9ut,  we  verily 
think,  Noah  was  not  blameworthy  in  this  matter.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  early  modes  of  predicting  the  character 
and  destiny  of  families  or  nations,  was  that  of  a  father's  vale- 
dictory and  solemn  address  to  his  children;  of  which,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  some  instances  in  the  sequel  of  these 
lectures.  Of  this  nature,  as  we  think,  is  the  sentence  now  in 
question.  We  are  not  obliged  to  believe  that  Noah,  immedi- 
ately on  awaking  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,  proceeded  to  pro- 
nounce on  ^e  character  and  future  fortunes  of  his  sons.  The 
sacred  history  is  very  concise,  and  therefore,  considerable  tftn^ 
may  have  elapsed  between  events  which  seem  to  follow  one  an- 
other closely  m  the  narrative.  The  patriarch  was  now  an  aged 
man;  his  sons  were  about  to  leave  him,  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  divine  purpose,  they  might  improve  and  replenish  the  earth. 
He  calls  them  about  him,  and  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  utters 
in  their  hearing  a  prophecy  of  a  most  extended  and  comprehen- 
sive kind,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which,  age  after  age  and  century 
upon  century  have  borne  uniform  and  decisive  testimony. 
^  Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servmut  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren.^'  The  name  of  Ham  is  not  mentioned  in  the  curse 
at  all.  How  will  you  account  for  the  omission,  on  supposition 
that  the  patriarch  was  influenced  by  a  principle  of  revenge  i 
Would  he  pass  by  the  offender,  and  vent  his  passion  on  a  grand- 
son, who,  so  far  as  we  know,  took  no  part  in  the  base  conduct 
of  his  father  i  To  us,  this  really  appears  incredible.  It  is  then 
a  prediction  uttered  in  tiie  name  of  God;  and  the  event  proves 
tluit  it  respects  the  posterity  of  Ham,  in  general,  and  the  family 
of  Canaan,  hi  particular.  The  Canaanites  were  subdued  or  ea^* 
tirpated  by  the  Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Shem.  And  this 
Phenicians,  tliie  Sidoniana,  and  CarthageniaQfl,  the  posteri^ 
of  Ham,  were  oppressed  and  subjugated  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro« 
mans,  the  children  of  Japhedi. 

The  unhappy  sons  of  Africa  atv  the  obpring  of  Ham;  ap4 
that  they  have  been  for  ages  subject  to  the  will, — <he  misrule,-*** 
the  avarice  and  tyranny  d[  Japhetky^r-tbe  inhabitants  of  Europe 
and  Aaseiica,  cannot  be  doubted.    The  blessing  of  Shem  )um 
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been  realized,  in  the  fact,  tbat  his  posterity  comprised  the 
church  of  God  for  many  ages,-— and  of  him,  ^^  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came," — ^the  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles.  God  has  enlarged  Jaj^eth. — ^To  his  family,  have 
been  assigned  an  extensive  portion,  and  some  of  the  choicest 
spots  of  the  habitable  globe*  Besides  several  districts  in  Asia, 
hts  children  occupy  the  whole  of  Europe  and  both  Americas. 
And  by  the  gracious  triumphs  of  Christianit}*,  first  propagated 
by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  of  Jewish  descent,  Japheth  has  been 
made  to  dwell  in  the  tents,  and  to  worship  the  God  of  Shem. 
**  There  never  has  been  a  son  of  Ham,"  says  the  venerable 
Mede,  ^  who  has  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head  of  Japheth. 
Shem  has  subdued  Japheth,  and  Japheth  has  subdued  Shem ; 
but  Ham  never  subdued  either."  There  may  have  been  some 
small  exceptions;  but,  in  general,  Ham  has  been  pretty  uniformly 
the  servant  of  his  brethren  of  the  other  branches  of  his  father's 
family.  Of  the  four  greatest  empires  that  ever  existed,  viz. 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  first  and  second  belonged  to  Shem,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
to  Japheth.  And  at  the  present  time,  while  America,  Europe, 
aniS  a  part  of  Asia  are  free,  powerful  and  independent,  Africa 
is  the  common  mart  of  the  world  for  slavery  and  trafficking  in 
human  fiesh.  Noah  does  not  then  deal  out  his  curses  and  bene- 
dictions  to  his  sons  from  passion  or  spleen.  As  the  Lord's 
prophet  he  foretels  a  state  of  things  in  relation  to  them,  which, 
for  wise  reasons  to  be  unfolded  in  due  time,  shall  continue  for 
a  season;  but  it  shall  not  continue  always ;  mercy's  remedy  is 
destined  to  have  a  wide  extension;  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
shall  reign  through  righteousness,  where  sin  has  abounded. 
When  the  heathen  are  given  to  Messiah,  for  his  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  for  his  possession,  Canaan  shall 
cease  to  be  a  servant  of  servants.  Man  shall  no  longer  doom 
his  fellow-man  to  bondage,  because  he  finds  him  defenceless  and 
guilty  of  a  coloured  skin.  All  shall  know  the  Lordf-^-be  free 
in  Christ,— -and  love  as  brethren.  O  come  the  blessed  period! 
when  the'  millenial  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall 
spread  its  cheering  rays  over  the  whole  face  of  this  great  world, 
so  long  the  abode  of  sin,  and  the  scene  of  human  wretchedness 
and  crimes !  Come,  speedily,  the  bright  and  the  promised  day, 
when  all  people  and  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  dwell,  with 
sweet  accord,  in  the  tents  of  Shem;*— when  all  flesh  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  our  God,  and  triumph  in  redeeming  grace,  un* 
der  the  universal  reign  of  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  Zion! 
But  this  is  a  digression  from  our  subject.  We  are  pressing 
upon  the  closing  scene  of  the^patriarqh's  life:  ^  And  Noah  liv- 
ed, after  die  flood,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  all  the 
days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and  6£ty  years;  and  he  died.'"* 
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He  had  lived  long,  and  shared  largely  in  the  care  and  dis- 
tinguishing bounties  of  Heaven.  He  had  an  antediluvian  con- 
stitution., and  therefore  attiuned  to  a  greater  age  than  any  other 
inhabitant  of  the  new  world ;  which  he  lived  tp  see  extensively 
peopled,  and  overrun,  a  second  time,  with  idolatry' and^'e very 
evil  work;  for  he  must  have  continued  till  near,  if  not  some 
years  after  the  time  of  Abram's  birth,  in  the  year  of  the  vorld 
two  thousand  and  six.  He  had  experienced  enough  of  the  sor- 
rows of  this  life  to  make  him  willing,  through  grace,  to  ex- 
change it  for  another  of  brighter,  holier,  and  more  cheering 
prospects;  and  though  we  have  no  account  of  his  dying  exer- 
cises, we  may  conclude,  from  his  general  character,  from  the 
tokens  of  divine  favour  shown  him  at  sundry  times,  as  also  from 
the  divine  testimony  respecting  him,  that  his  latter  end  was 
peace.  Readers,  you  and  I  must  die  also.  Nor  can  we  count 
upon  centuries,  or  even  half-centuries;  our  days  are  as  an  hand- 
breadth,  in  comparison  with  Noah's  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  time  of  our  sojourning  is  calculated  by  scores,  and 
generally  limited  to  three  and  a  half  of  these  scanty  periods. 
Three  little  words,  "  and  he  died^^  will  Quickly  close  the  his- 
tory}of  the  longest  liver  among  us.  Good  God!  on  %vhat  a  brief 
and  precarious  term  depend  the  infinite  interests  of  these  our 
deathless  souls !  ^^  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

Readers,  this  melanchqly  subject  is  often  pressed  upon  your 
serious  consideration  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  in 
the  providence  of  God,  not  to  diminish  or  disturb,  but  to  secure 
your  happiness  and  peace.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject  is  a 
suiEcient  reason  for  its  frequent  recurrence.  Happy  for  you,  if 
after  all  that  you  have  seen  and  heard  of  death,  you  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  die  in  hope  and  comfort !  Ministers  of  the  word  who 
visit  the  sick,  and  often  stand  about  the  bed  of  the  dying,  have, 
of  all  Ihen,  the  best  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  importance 
of  being  furnished  for  passing  that "  bourn  whence  no  traveller 
returns."  We  see  persons  die  in  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances: some  stupidly; — some  in  fear; — ^some  in  despair,  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted; — others  in  peace,  triumphing  in  Christ, 
as  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  The  dying  often  preach  to  us, 
end  make  us  feel  the  duty  of  preaching  to  the  living.  Ah !  how 
many  we  have  heard,  with  their  latest  breath,  lament  their  ne- 
glect of  the  great  salvation,  during  their  day  of  grace :  but  we 
have  never  heard  any  one  say,  that  he  had  thought  too  much  on 
the  subject,  or  iJeen  too  diligent  to  secure  the  heavenly  prize. 
It  is  natural  and  becoming,  therefore,  for  the  pastor  who  re- 
gards rightly  the  worth  of  a  soul,  to  feel  solicitous  that  the  peo- 
ple of  his  charge  may  be  ready  to  give  up  their  account  to  God, 
with  joy  and  not  with  grief.    Now,  readers,  your  nature  is  de- 
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praved;  of  this  you  have  unequivocal  evidence  from  the  Bible^ 
the  Lord^s  sure  word  of  testimony;  from  the  history  of  the 
world ;  from  your  own  observation,  and  from  the  faithful  die* 
tates  of  conscience.  Without  a  new  heart  and  a  rig'ht  spirit^ 
therefore,  it  is  plain  you  are  not  fit  for  heaven;  and,  if  not  fit 
for  heaven  when  death  lays  his  cold  hand  upon  you,  your  souls 
will  be  lost  forever  to  God  and  to  happiness*  The  dissolution 
of  the  body  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  death  of  the 
soul,— <allcd  in  scripture,  the  second  death, — that  deathies* 
deaths  that  eternal  succession  of  deaths^  shall  we  say,  inflicted 
by  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched* 
Now  the  gospel  of  the  gi^ce  of  God  points  you  to  a  refuge ; 
not  from  death  temporal,  for  that  is  inevitable,  nor  is  it  terrible 
to  the  good  man,  because  it  is  a  transition  from  earth  to  heaven; 
but  this  gospel  points  you  to  a  refuge  from  the  second  death^ 
the  death  eternal:  ^^  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glor}' ;  Christ 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  Christ  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  the  Lord  our  righteousness.^'  Have  you  fled  to  this 
refuge  ?  Have  you  laid  hold  of  this  hope  set  before  you  i  Some 
of  you  have,  through  grace,  we  cannot  doubt*  But  have  you 
JEdl  i  All  souls  are  alike  precious,  considered  as  the  subjects  of 
eternal  weal  or  wo.  If  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature,  should  not  every  creature  regard  it  seriously,  and  acp 
cept  the  remedy  which  it  offers,  against  the  otherwbe  &tal  ma- 
lady, sin  ?  Do  you  not  all  expect  to  die  ?  Indubitably.  When  ? 
**  Ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour."  Noah  lived  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  ^^  and  he  died."  But  none  of  you  can 
expect  to  live  one  hundred  years ;  many  of  you  not  half  that 
time  :  but  what  if  you  should,  by  reason  of  uncommon  strength^ 
attain  to  five  score  years  i  Death  would  be  as  awful  then,  should 
It  find  you  in  your  sins,  as  it  would  be  to*day*  Seeing  then, 
there  is  no  discharge  in  this  war,  what  is  your  hope  for  the 
world  to  come  i  Do  any  of  you  indulge  the  comfortless,  the  de- 
basing belief  in  annihilation;  that  the  grave  is  the  end  of  man^ 
soul  and  body  i  Annihilation  is  an  atheistical  phantasm.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence,  either  in  the  lively  oracles^  or  in  the 
wide  field  of  nature,  that  any  of  God's  creatures,  whether  mat^ 
ter  or  mind,  shall  ever  be  utterly  blotted  out  of  being.  Is  your 
hope  of  acceptance  with  God  founded  on  your  good  works  i 
What  then  will  you  do  with  your  bad  works  ?  Or,  if  you  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  how  do  you  interpret  that  passage;  "  By  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  his  sight  ?"  Are 
you  saying  in  your  heart,  with  Felix ;  "  Go  thy  way  for  this 
time  ?"  or,  with  the  sluggard,  "  A  little  more  sleep,  a  litde 
more  slumber ;  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest  ?"  Ah ! 
this  is  the  sin  that  slays  its  thousands.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
pennit  the  pilferer,  procrastination^  to  steal  away  their  time. 
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day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  till  the  season  of  grace  ex- 
pires, and  the  impassioned  exclamation  bursts  from  the  bosom 
of  despair,  ^  The  harvest  is  past,  and  the  summer  is  ended ; 
and  we  are  not  saved !"  O  let  us  listen  heedfully  to  the  voice  of 
divine  mercy,  urging  us  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  our  call- 
ing and  election  sure :  *^  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ! 
Behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation  !^^ 

**  There  is  a  time,  and  justice  marks  the  date, 
**  For  long  forbearing  clemency  to  wait ; 
I  *'  That  hour  elapsed, — ^the  incurable  revolt  is  punish'd." 

l  W.N. 
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The  Contrast;  or,  tlie  Righteous  and  Ungodly  delineated. 

^Blessed  is  ^e  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  mtteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scomfiu:  But  his 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  X/>rd ;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water;  tliat  bring- 
eth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season.  His  leaf  also  shall  net  wither;  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

''The  ungodly  are  not  so;  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth 
away.  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

^  For  the  lx)rd  knoweth  the  way  of  the  rigfateoos :  But  the  way  of  the  un- 
godly shall  perish.^ — Psalm  i. 

In  this  psalm,  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  righteous  and 
the  ungodly  are  intelligently  delineated.  The  former  is  illus- 
trated by  the  similitude  of  verdure  and  fruitfulness.  The  lat* 
ter,  under  the  symbol  of  unprofitable  chaiF/is  exhibited  as  pos- 
sessing neither  bloom  nor  stability. 

I.  The  fi^teous  man,  or  Christian,  is  represented  ad  averse 
to  sin  and  attached  to  holiness.  He  is  blessed  of  the  Lord;  for 
he  **  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly^  nor  standeth  in 
the  way  of  sinners^  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornfiilJ'* 
Neither  the  conversation,  pursuits,  nor  honours  of  the  ungodly 
are  to  him  source^  of  joy  or  interest.  He  has  sweeter  commu- 
nion, hallowed  employments,  sacred  pleasures,  and  he  aspires 
to  superior  honours.  **  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord; 
€m4  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  nighu^^  His  under- 
standing is  enlightened,  and  his  judgment,  taste  and  volitions 
are  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace.  He  perceives  beauty 
and  harmony  in  the  lively  oracles  of  God.  He  finds  such  ez- 
ceDency  in  God's  word  as  to  engage  his  devout  attention. 
Whilst  he  is  taught  his  natural  poverty  and  ignorance,  he  dis- 
covers that  die  word  of  God  is  able  to  supply  all  his  wants.  He 
has  proved  the  insufficiency  of  other  sources^    They  do  not 
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present  to  him  what  is  adapted  to  satisfy  immortal  desires. 
But  the  word  of  God  opens  to  his  view  treasures  of  wisdom, 
•and  it  points  him  to  an  immortality  of  rational  employments  and 
celestial  bliss.  It  assures  him  that  *^  godliness  is  profitable  unto 
all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come."  Does  the  world  frown  ? — Through  the  me- 
dium of  God^s  word  a  ray  of  heavenly  hope  enkindles  joy  in  his 
souL  Is  he  the  child  of  adversity?— -In  his  trials  he  discerns 
his  Father's  hand,  and,  with  filial  love,  returns  from  his  wan- 
derings, and  realizes  the  protection  of  a  Father's  arm.  Is  he 
prosperous  in  the  world? — The  benefits  of  which  he  is  the  reci- 
pient he  considers  as  covenanted  in  Christ.  He  compares  his 
present  possessions  with  the  promised  inheritance ;  and,  whilst 
the  favours  of  Heaven  excite  his  gratitude,  he  contemplates  the 
superior  value  of  incorruptible  riches.  He  reflects  that  earth  is 
not  his  permanent  rest,  and  regards  the  import  of  the  solemn 
injunction,  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  Is  he  the  object  of  Satan's 
malice? — ^He  finds  that  the  word  of  God  is  a  weapon  of  divine 
temper,  and  is  powerful;  nor  does  he  fear,  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  invested  with  the  ar^ 
mour  of  God,  to  advance  even  tq  the  ground  which  the  enemy 
has  invaded,  and  instrumentally  rescue  captive  souls  from  the 
dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  word  of  God  ani- 
mates the  Christian  warrior  by  the  assurance  of  the  immediate 
presence  and  favour  of  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Beloved  of  his  soul.  Jesus  speaks  peace  to  his  mmd, 
and  sweet  serenity  pervades  his  bosom.  The  word  of  God  is 
to  the  Christian  a  perpetually  flowing,  fountain  of  sacred  de- 
lights, to  which  he  continually  resorts  for  refreshment.  It  fur- 
nishes him  with  ^^  acceptable  words  for  the  breath  of  devotion 
to  waft  to  heaven." 

The  righteous  man  is  compared  to  a  luxuriantly  prolific  tree: 
**  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water. ^^  "  There 
is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of 
God.^'  That  river  is  the  precious  word  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tian, to  whom  the  law  of  God  is  delight,  and  who  continually 
meditates  dierein,  will  undoubtedly  flourish.  ^^  He  bringeth 
forth  fruit  in  his  season.^'*  The  sacred  scriptures  testify  of 
Christ;  and  he  who  will  search  the  scriptures,  with  meelmesa 
and  docility,  must  become  ^^wise  unto  salvation."  He  will 
^  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal."  He  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto  holi- 
ness.   His  practice  will  comport  with  his  profession. 

^^  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither.^'*  His  conversation  and  con- 
duct will  evidently  flow  from  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart* 
God's  law  will  be  the  rule  of  his  fife.  He  will  endeavour  to 
honoiu*  the  cause  of  Christ  by  holiness  of  life;  and  will  strive 
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to  ^^  have  his  conversation  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  God."  A 
sweet  savour  will  characterize  his  intercourse  with  men.  His 
words  will  be  well  chosen,  and  bis  sentiments  such  as  are  ex- 
pressively symbolized  by  the  fadeless  leaves  of  an  ever-bloom- 
ing tree.  For  **  the  words  of  the  pure  are  pleasant,"  and  '*  the 
words  of  wise  men  are  gracious." 

The  same  symbol,— -a  prolific  and  ever-verdant  tree,  whose 
leaves  are  salutary, — exhibits  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,  as  the  source  of  spiritual  life  and  health  to  all 
nations.  So  the  practical,  Christian  is  as  a  tree,  whose  balmy 
odour  and  nutritious  fruit  aiFord  refreshment  to  the  weary, 
famished  sinner,  who  seeks  for  spiritual  food.  Beneath  the 
shade  of  its  foliage,  and  solaced  by  its  fragrance,  the  pilgrim's 
soul  is  revived.  The  Christian  is  unlike  the  fruitless  fig-tree, 
which,  accursed  by  Christ,  soon  withered  away.  The  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  will  show  his  love  for  his  Lord,  by  his  endea- 
vours to  bring  others  to  him,  that  they  also  may  be  healed,  and 
partake  with  him  of  the  grace  of  life. 

**  And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. ^'^  According  as  the 
Christian  seeks  counsel  of  God,  and  acts  agreeably  to  his  word, 
so  will  he  prosper  in  all  his  pursuits.  This  will  generally  be 
manifest  to  others;  but  if  it  shall  not  always  be  obvious,  and 
though  the  wicked  may  appear  to  prosper  in  the  world,  never- 
theless, the  end  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  position;  for  ^^  all 
things  work  t<^;ether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  The 
Psalmist  was  once  much  troubled  in  spirit  on  this  subject ;  but 
returning  to  his  spiritual  exercises,  he  was  taught  of  God. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  devotions  he  learned  the  equitable 
result. 

IL  Our  attention  is  called  to  the  character,  progress,  and 
perdition  of  the  ungodly.  The  Christian  has  present  substan- 
tial enjoyment  in  the  assurance  of  God's  friendship,  and,  in 
prospect,  a  state  of  unspeakable  blessedness.  And  these  are 
secured  to  him  by  the  immutability  of  Jehovah's  word.  Hav- 
ing this  comfort  and  this  hope  established  on  so  firm  a  founda- 
tion, it  is  his  privilege  to  ^^  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
For  being  dead  to  sm,  *^  his  life,  which  is  spiritual,  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God;  when  Christ  who  is  his  life  shall  a]ppear,  then 
shall  he. also  appear  with  him  in  glory."     But, 

*'  The  ungodly  are  not  so.'''*  The  process  of  the  sinner's  be- 
coming a  ^^  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,"  is  given  by 
the  Psalmist  in  his  negative  description  of  the  righteous.  The 
novitiate  in  iniquity  hears,  and,  at  first,  with  some  degree  of 
timidity,  acts  agreeably  to  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  is  initiated  into  the  way  of  sinners,  he  becomes 
more  bold.  The  restraints  of  a  religious  education  and  filial 
duty  are  weakened.  He  associates  with  the  ungodly  in  all  their 
wicked  devices,  until  finally  he  is  hardened  in  transgression. 
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and  is  an  adept  in  vice.  Serious  reflection  is  excluded  from 
his  mind.  He  is  unwilling  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
therefore  he  presumptuously  sets  at  nought  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  scorns  the  precepts  of  the  Most  High.  ^^  He  sets  his  mouth 
against  the  heavens,  and  says  in  his  heart,  he  would  there  were 
no  God!" 

But  in  the  judgment  of  God  he  is  condemned :  and  in  the 
day  of  righteous  retribution,  his  expectations  shall  perish,  and 
his  hopes,  as  ^^  chaiF  upon  the  mountains,"  shall  be  driven  away 
by  the  tempest  of  divine  wrath.  **  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall 
not  stand  in  the  judgment^  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous.^^ 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  the  world, 
^  the  dead  both  small  and  great  shall  stand  before  him  ;^'  ^^  then 
he  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the  earth,  that  he 
may  judge  his  people ;  gather  my  saints  together  unto  me,  those 
that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice*"  The  ungodly 
shall  also  awake  from  the  sleep  of  death ;  but,  ^^  to  everlasting 
shame  and  contempt."  They  shall  be  reunited  with  their  guilty 
spirits,  and  receive  from  their  judge  a  recompense  ^^  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  Thev  will  be  distinguished 
from  those  who  shall  have  made  the  law  ot  God  their  delight;  and 
although  they  may  have  congregated  with  them  in  ordinary  cir* 
cumstances  on  earth,  a  final  separation  will  then  take  place ;  and, 
with  dismay  and  consternation  they  will  for  ever  agonize  under 
the  pressure  of  the  ^^  wrath  which  they  shall  have  treasured  up 
against  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,"  This  will  inevitably  be  the  result,  for  "  on  the 
wicked  he  will  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible 
tempest ;  and  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup." 

However  Christians  in  this  life  may  be  objects  of  scorn  to  the 
uneodly ;  and  however  afflicted  in  their  persons,  nevertheless 
their  foundation  standeth  sure. 

But  though  the  wicked  seem  to  prosper,  all  that  they  here  pos- 
sess, vrill  but  increase  their  future  misery,  "  For  the  Lordknow^ 
eth  the  way  of  the  righteous;  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall 
perish  r 

AppRcation.'^The  subject  is  calculated  to  excite  in  the  Chris* 
tian  8  bosom,  the  most  lively  hopes,  and  to  enkindle  his  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God.  It  should  be  to  him  an  incentive  to  sincerity 
and  diligence  in  every  evangelical  privilege  and  exercise.  For 
saith  Christ  ^^  herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
firuit."  It  should  prompt  the  disciple  of  Jesus  to  the  constant 
search  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  with  respect  for  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, ^  as  new  bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby," 

It  ought  also  to  alarm  unconverted  sinners.  It  presents  to 
those  who  possess  notlung  but  what  is  termed  negative  good* 
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ness,  or  merely  an  aversion  to  sin  in  some  of  its  most  odious 
forms,  the  danger  of  resting  satisfied  in  their  refuges  of  lies— 
of  slumbering  in  a  state  of  exposure  to  the  snares  which  are  set 
for  their  total  destruction*  .  Negative  goodness  is  positive  re* 
bellion  against  God's  government,  for  ^^  all  unrighteousness  is 
sin."  There  are  many  who  profess  to  respect  religion.  But  i( 
is  such  a  religion  as  will  not  interfere  with  their  schemes  of 
worldly  aggrandizement,  or  plans  of  carnal  pleasure.  They  have 
no  relish  for  that  piety  which  is  characterized  by  a  life  of  devo- 
I  Uon  to  God  ;-^that  piety,  the  possessor  of  which  is  distinguished 

\  by  his  love  of  prayer,— holy  communion  with  God  in  retire- 

ment, and  the  diligent  and  serious  study  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. 

^^  Wicked  men  and  deceivers"  are  the  emissaries  of  Satan* 
They  are  elevated  by  the  adversary  to  **  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful.^ As  teachers  of  unrighteousnefss  they  assume  the  disguiset>f 
an  angel  of  light;  and  ^  they  speak  great  swelling  words,"  which 
are  full  of  blasphemy.  They  practise  the  most  specious  arts  to 
ruin  the  unwary.  They  exhibit  the  fascinations  of  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  a  pure  and  heavenly  religflon  ;  and,  like  the  ser- 
pent, allure  their  fluttering  victim  to  the  jaws  of  death.  But 
the  voice  of  wisdom  cries  ^^  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  con- 
sent thou  not !"  Meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  and  you  will 
become  wiser  than  the  corrupt  teachers  who  inculcate  senti- 
ments, the  adoption  of  which  ^^  drown  men's  souls  in  perdition  V^ 
The  grace  and  knowledge  of  Christ  will  qualify  you  to  disdn- 
guish  between  truth  and  damnable  delusions,  so  that  you  will 
account  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  though  they  speak  with  the 
eloquence  of  an  angel,  but  as  ^*  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal;"  though  they  shine  in  the  sphere  of  popular  favour  with 
the  lustre  of  Lucifer  before  his  degradation^  you  will  contem- 
plate them  as  **  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  black- 
b  ness  of  daricness  for  ever  P'    ^  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and 

let  all  thy  ways  be  established."  And  let  both  your  prayers  and 
your  deportment  express  the  desire  of  your  heart,  "  Gather 
not  my  soul  with  sinners !"  #  ♦  ♦ 

Philadelphia,  January  23, 1822. 
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fSn  Exposition  of  I  Cor.  14,  15;  connected  with  Strictures  on  one 
HT  two  Chapters  of  Dr.  Griffin^s  Book  on  the  Atonementf  and 
several  oUier  Wruers  on  the  same  Sviject. 

(Ck)ntinued  from  p.  71:) 

To  illustrate  my  views  of  the  subject,  of  the  two  former  pa* 
pers,  a  litde  farther,  let  us  consider  the  faculties  and  powers,  of 
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Adam,  before  the  apostacy,  in  relation  to  his  Creator  as  an  ob- 
ject of  love  and  choice. 

Suppose  his  Maker  had  npt  revealed  himself  to  Adam  when 
he  was  first  brought  into  existence.  Could  he  in  the  exercise  of 
his  understanding  faculty,  have  known  God  ?  Could  he  have  had 
any  conception  of  his  moral  perfections  ?  He  could  perceive  the 
objects  around  him,  and  judge  and  reason  concerning  them.  He 
could  walk,  touch,  smell,  hear,  taste.  But  what  am  I  f  How  came 
I  into  existence  I  Why  do  I  exist  f  What  is  the  name,  and  what 
the  character,  of  him  who  made  me  ?  These  questions  he  could 
ask,  but  these  qtlestions  he  could  not  answer.  He,  doubtless, 
had  a  disposition,  and  a  hofy  one  too,  to  know  how,  and  by  whom, 
and  for  what,  he  was  brought  into  being.  But  it  is  evident  that 
he  could  neither  know,  nor  love,  nor  m^e  choice  of  an  unknown 
God.  And  what  character  shall  be  given  to  this  inability  ?  Shall 
it  be  called  natural,  or  moral  f  Adam  had  all  the  mental  fikul- 
ties  and  powers  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  rational  and  ac- 
countable creature.  But  he  had  no  power  to  know  nor  love  his 
Creator.  Call  the  powers,  necessary  for  these  purposes,  natural, 
and  he  had  them  not :  call  them  moral,  and  he  was  destitute  of 
them. 

Knowledge  is  predicated  of  the  intellect  only.  Hence  Adam^s 
inability  to  know  God  was  intellectuaL  Neither  could  he  love 
his  Maker.  And  as  love  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  will,  nor 
of  the  disposition,  his  inability  could  not  be  the  want  of  will,  or 
disposition  to  love  his  Maker.  Of  course  his  inability  could  not 
be  called  moral,  even  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  metaphy- 
sical writers. 

The  proximate  reason,  why  he  could  not  love  his  Maker, 
was  his  Ignorance.  The  remote  reason,  was  tine  want  of  motive 
to  rouse  into  operation  the  iaculty  of  love.  Made  perfectly 
holy,  he  must  necessarily  have  loved  his  Creator,  and  chosen 
him  for  his  portion,  upon  the  revelation  of  himself  to  his  crea- 
ture man.  He  was  doubtless  thus  exercised  towards  God  as 
soon  as  he  knew  him.  He  had  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a 
holy  being,  and  possessed,  of  course,  a  holy  disposition.  But 
he  had  no  ability  to  know,  and  love  his  Creator,  though  he  had 
a  holy  disposition.  His  inability  therefore  to  love  God  was  no 
indisposition.  When  the  proper  information  was  communicated, 
Adam  loved  his  Maker,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  service. 
He  then  had  not  only  the  faculties,  but  all  the  powers  of  know- 
ing, loving,  choosing,  and  obeying,  his  rightful  Sovereign. 

But  by  one  prohibited  act,  his  mind  became  depraved,  and 
all  his  faculties  vitiated,  in  a  way  no  mortal  can  explain,  so  as 
to  be  divested  of  all  power  to  love,  and  yield  acceptable  obedi- 
ence to  his  Creator.  His  ori^^inal  faculties  remamed,  though 
depraved,  but  the  requisite  powers  to  exert  them,  towards  God, 
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were  lost.  These  powers  seem  to  be  parts  of  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  which  cannot  be  very  logically  defined.  The 
power  of  perceiving  objects  seems  to  lie,  somehow^  in  the  light 
of  the  mind,  by  which  they  are  perceived.  When  the  light,  by 
which  they  are  perceived,  is  withdrawn,  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing them  is  gone,  though  the  faculty  of  perception  remains* 

The  power  of  choosing,  seems  to  lie  in  the  intellectual  views 
the  mind  has  of  motives  to  volition.  In  the  absence  of  objects, 
from  the  view  of  the  mind,  we  Cannot  perceive  them:  and  here 
is  a  want  of  intellectual  power.  In  the  absence  of  motives  there 
is  no  inducement  to  choice,  and  of  course  there  cannot  be  any. 
And  here  there  is  a  want  of  active  power.  To  call  the  one  na- 
tural, and  the  other  moral  inability,  is  palpably  erroneous. 

Enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  a  man,  though  possessed  of 
the  faculty,  has  no  power  to  form  any  conception  of  the  holy 
image  of  God;  and  of  course,  though  he  has  the  faculty  of  voli- 
tion, has  not  the  power  of  choosing  God  as  the  ^supreme  good. 

Destitute  of  divine  illumination,  the  unconverted  man  has 
not  the  power  of  knowing  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  they 
are  foolishness  to  him.  And  as  long  as  they  thus  appear  to  him, 
he  has  no  power  to  receive  them.  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  th^  pa8$age  under  investigation. . 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  the  natural  man  is  destitute  of  every 
species  of  power,  requisite  to  know,  love,  approve  of,  and  re-^ 
ceive  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  natural  and  moral  ability, 
and  natural  and  moral  inability,  and  the  affirmation,  that  uncon- ' 
verted  men  have  sufficient  natural,  but  no  moral  ability,  to  love 
and  serve  God,  is  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical.     It  is  likiB'* 
wise  contrary  to  ex;perien»e,  as  I  shall  make  it  appear. 

They  have  all  the  original  faculties  and  powers  necessary  to 
constitute  them  accountable,  and  qualify  them  for  their  worldly 
concerns.  But  for  the  performance  of  duties  in  a  holy  manner, 
so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  they  have  not  one  requisite 
power.  Faculties,  disordered  by  sin,  they  have,  but  powers, 
for  such  obedience,  tbey  have  not.  Such  is  the  fact,  to  which 
experience  bears  testimony. 

It  will  then  be  asked,  how  can  God  justly  demand  obedience, 
and  where  is  the  justice  of  punishing  sinners  for  what  they  can- 
not perform  MMy  answer  shall  be  laconic*  If  I  could  not  satis- 
factorily answer  these  questions,  I  should  decide  in  the  affirma- 
tive upon  the  testimony  of  God.  The  Scriptures,  every  where, 
represent  men  as  dead  in  sin,  and  entirely  helfileas^  not  sufficient 
even  for  a  good  thought.  •    , 

In  his  state  of  innocence,  Adam  was  able  to  render  perfect 
obedience,  to  all  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  perform  every  act  of 
worship,  in  a  holy  and  acceptable  manner..    But  by  one  prohi- 
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bited  act,  though  he  retained  all  his  original  faculties,  he  lost  all 
his  powers  for  holy  obedience.  His  nature  and  faculties,  in  a 
way  inexplicable,  became  depraved,  and  that  depravity  despoiled 
him  of  all  his  mental  powers  to  yield  acceptable  obedience  to 
his  God.  And  yet  God  did  not  lose  his  right  to  demand  obe* 
dience.  He  did  demand  obedience,  which  Adam  was  unable 
to  perform.  Of  this,  we  have  an  unahswerable  argument,  in 
the  provision  of  a  Saviour  to  perform  that  obedience  in  the  law* 
place  of  Adam.  He  was  nevertheless  blameable.  For  the 
breach  of  one  positive  precept,  he  lost  his  ability  to  obedience, 
and  this  could  not  possibly  vacate  his  Maker^s  claim  upon  him. 

By  virtue  of  their  connexion  to  him,  as  a  covenant  head,  all 
his  offspring  came  into  existence,  with  their  faculties  vitiated, 
and  destitute  of  all  die.  powers  requisite  for  holy  obedience* 
They  are  sinful  beings^  and  on  this  ground  alone^  they  are 
blameable. 

^*  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  aD  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,* 
Waving  all  notice  of  the  criticisms  upon  the  words  l0  *S^  in  this 
place,  it  is  evident  to  every  man  of  plain  good  sense^  that  Adam's 
offspring,  have  all  sinned^  in  him^  somehow^  so  as  to  become 
sinners;  and  as  depraved  sinners  they  are  blameable.  For  where 
there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  guilt,  and  can  be  no  death.  But 
^  deadi  reigned — even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."!  Infants  are  here  manU 
festly  intended,  and  they  are  represented  as  sinners^  though 
diey  had  hot  sinned  wilfully  as  Adam  had  done.  Men  are, 
therefore,  bom  sinners^  and  are  of  course,  by  nature,  ^  children 
of  wraith/'  And  because  they  are  sinners,  they  are  blameable, 
and  not  for  the  absurd  reason,  because  they  have  sufficient  natU" 
ralpoiver^  but  have  no  moral  ability^  for  obedience.  They  have 
no  kind  of  mental  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  can  love 
and  serve  God.  They  are  sinners,  and  hence  guilty.  They  are 
destitute  of  divine  illumination,  and  have  no  power  to  know 
^  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  And  yet  they  are  blameable  for 
their  ignorance.  ^^  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  know* 
ledge."  There  is  then  a  sin  of  ignorance,  and  the  whole  blame 
ci  the  people,  here  mentioned^  is  charged  upon  their  intellect^ 
and  not  upon  their  will,  nor  disposition.  ^  We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  reign  over  us."  These  men  were  punished  for  a  sui 
charged  upon  die  will. 

Men  are  blameable  for  all  their  sins,  whether  they  arise  im- 
mediately from  the  intellect,  or  the  will«  It  is  manifest  that  the 
whole  man  is  depraved,  ^  his  finger  nails"  not  excepted.  Our 
corporeal  faculties  are  depraved,  and  our  physical  powers  en- 
feebled. We  cannot  exercise  them  widi  idl  that  vigour,  and  eaae^. 

^  Bom.  V.  12.  -1;  Id.  14. 
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that  Adam  could  before  he  fell;  noi:  with  all  the  force  and  fa- 
cility we  shall  be  able  to  do,  when  our  powerful  bodies  shall  rise 
from  the  grave,  and  be  ^^  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body 
of  Christ/' 

Our  mental  faculties  and  powers  are  depraved.  We  cannot 
judge  and  reason,  with  all  that  perspicuiw,  ease,  and  perfecdon, 
even  in  common  aiFairs,  as  Adam  could  in  innocence,  and  as 
saints  will  do,  when  their  souls  shall  be  united  to  their  bodies^ 
after  the  resurrection. 

That  the  will  is  depraved,  I  believe,  all  allow.  And  that  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  depraved,  is  evident,  or  there  is  no 
meaning  in  many  scripture  expressions.  ^  The  ignorance  that 
is  in  them— the  common  people  sin  through  ignorance — Shaving 
the  understanding  darkened — grieved  for  their  blindness  of 
heart— my  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge:"  all 
these  expressions  imply  blame;  and  the  blame  is  evidently  pre- 
dicated of  the  understanding. 

The  truth  is,  sins  which  arise  from  the  intellect,  or  will,  or 
conscience,  or  affections,  all  involve  guilt.  For  our  sins  we  are 
blameable. 

Hence  I  think  it  evident  that  men  are  bom  sinners,  and  as 
such,  they  are  blameable,  and  God  may  justly  punish  them. 
And  it  is  also  evident  that  they  have  not  one  power  necessary 
to  perform  obedience  acceptable  to  God.  And  yet  God  can 
justly  demand  obedience,  and  punish  them  if  in  default. 

A  command  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  power 
to  obey  infaUen  sinners.  Obedience  is  represented  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  debt.  And  that  unconverted  men  are  wholly 
unable  to  pay  the  debt  of  obedience,  which  they  owe  to  God,  is 
manifest  irom  one  of  our  Lord's  parables.  And  yet  it  was  un* 
deniabhfjuat  to  cast  the  debtor  into  prison,  and  confine  him  there, 
till  he  should  pay  ten  thousand  talents,  when  he. possessed  not 
one  farthing.  His  inability  to  perform  his  duty,  did  not  render 
it  unjust  to  demand  the  performance  of  it,  nor  to  punish  him  as 
a  defaulter. 

A  demand  for  performing  the  duty  of  paying  a  debt,  among 
men,  does  not  necessarily  suppose  a  man  able  to  pay  his  debt. 
And  no  one  considers  that  entire  insolvency  ever  vacates  the 
creditor's  right  to  demand  payment,  or  the  debtor's  obligation  to 
pay  his  honest  debts.  Neither  can  the  loss  of  power,  to  obey 
God,  through  the  apostacy  of  Adam,  annul  his  ri^ht  to  de- 
mand obedience  of  us,  nor  render  it  unjust  to  pumsh  in  case 
of  default.        ^ 

Said  Christ  to  the  man  who  had  a  withered  hand,  ^  stretch 
forth  thy  hand.''  This  man  could  no  more,  by  any  power  he 
possessed,  stretch  out  his  hand,  than  he  could  lift  a  moontsfn 
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from  its  base.    And  yet  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  Make  ye  a  new  heart,"  is  the  command  of  God.  But  a 
sinner  can  as  easily  create  a  world,  as  create  his  heart  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Nevertheless  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  command 
of  God,  and  he  will  punish  all  who  die  unrenewed. 

But  I  admit  that  the  commands,  and  invitations,  of  scripture, 
do  imply  some  powers  in  unconverted  men.  Though  enfeebled, 
the  sinner  has  physical  powers  to  read  the  Bible,  to  carry  him  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  to  hear  the  gospel  preached.  And  he 
has  intellectual  powers  to  meditate  upon  what  he  reads  and 
hears ;  to  reflect  on  the  scripture-representation  of  his  awful 
state,  and  on  the  tremendous  denunciations  of  divine  wrath 
against  sinners;  to  judge  and  reason  upon  what  his  condition 
will  be,  if  he  dies  impenitent.  These  things  are  calculated  to 
rouse  his  attention,  to  make  him  feel,  and  to  excite  him  to  cry 
for  mercy.  When  thus  excited,  there  is  encouragement  to  hope 
that  God  will  send  his  Spirit  to  create  him  anew  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  give  him  the  power  of  repentance,  of  faith,  of  love,  and 
of  new  obedience.  Till  the  Spirit  regenerates  the  heart,  though 
alarmed,  and  crying  for  mercy,  the  sinner  is  spirituaHy  dead, 
and  totally  destitute  of  the  powers  requisite  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve,  to  love  and  serve  God. 

Powers,  in  the  nature  of  things,  eyidenxiy  f  recede  disposition, 
though  they  do  not  always  suppose  a  disposition.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  disposition  towards  an  object  till  we  have  some- 
intellectual  views  of  it.  An  understanding  somewhat  enlight- 
ened must  precede  a  disposition.  And  there  can  be  no  choice 
until  the  object  appears  .under  the  character  of  some  good, 
though  there  is  a  strong  disposition  towards  it.  But  as  the  dis- 
position is  only  a  relative  state  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  cannot 
be  called  a  power  of  the  mind,  nor  the  want  of  it  any  species  of 
inability. 

The  sinner  under  the  convictions,  which  precede  regenera- 
tion, is  disposed,  and  feels  anxious,  to  be  saved.  But  he  has 
not  the  requisite  powers  to  embrace  the  Saviour.  He  has  no- 
thing but  a  speculative  knowledge  of  J^us.  He  feels  guilty 
and  lost,  and  has  a  disposition  to  attend  to  the  things  of  the  Spi- 
rit which  belong  to  his  peace.  His  mental  faculties  are  now  in 
that  relative  state  which  I  call  disposition.  But  arrived  only 
at  the  verge  of  the  twilight  which  precedes  the  spiritual  morn- 
ing, he  has  no  spiritual  perceptioi^s  of  the  lovely  character  of  Je- 
sus. To  him,  Jesus,  though  he  seems  necessary,  does  not  as 
yet  appear  precious.  Hence  he  'has  not  the  power  of  embracing 
the  Saviour.  He  reads,  meditates  and  prays,  but  feels  lost  and 
helpless.    He  is  conscious  that  he  has  no  power  to  believe. 
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Destitute  of  the  grace  of  faith,  he,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  cannot  believe  in  Jesus.  And  ^et  he  feels  a  strong  dis- 
position to  embrace  the  Saviour.  But  after  the  Spirit  renews 
the  sinner,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines  into  his  mind,  and 
in  this  light  he  perceives  the  loveliness  of  Jesus,  and  this  loveli- 
ness presents  simcient  inducement  to  volition.  He  now  has  in- 
tellectual power  to  know  Jesus,  and  active  power  to  embrace 
him,  and  merefore  he  believes. 

Such  is  the  experience  of  plain,  unmetaphysical  Christians, 
as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them.  And  this  experience 
refutes  the  sentiment  under  investigation. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  proved  that  the  distinction  of  mental 
powers,  into  natural  and  moral,  and  that  sinners  have  natural, 
but  not  moral,  ability,  to  render  acceptable  obedience  to  God,  is 
unsupported  by  philosophy,  and  scripture,  and  experience. 

That  the  distinction  is  used  by  some  writers,  and  in  daily 
conversation,  I  readily  admit.  I  once  advocated  the  sentiment. 
But  the  use  of  it,  is  no  certain  proof  of  its  correctness.  What 
is  more  common,  in  the  polite  and  fashionable  world,  than  the 
sentence,  "  He  is  not  at  home  ?"  But  is  it  true  i 

I  cannot y  is  common,  in  regard  to  a  thousand  subjects.  But 
when  designed  to  communicate  the  idea  of  what  is  called  moral 
inability,  I  would  pronounce  it  a  metaphysical  falsehood :  and 
no  logic  nor  metaphysics  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  any  thing  else. 

The  substitute  I  would  propose  is  simple.  Away  with  Ican^ 
noty  from  the  vocabulary  oi  Christians,  in  the  metaphysical  sense 
that  some  men  use  it,  and  insert.  It  is  not  convenient. 

The  strictures  shall  be  reserved  till  another  occasion.  I  have 
given  only  the  outlines  of  my  views  on  this  subject,  which  are 
intended  for  publication  in  another  form,  at  some  future  period. 

J-  F- 


VOR  THE  PBESBTTEIUAir  MA0A2IirB. 

AN  ANSV£R  TO  THE  TWO  (t^EBlES  PBOPOSED  BT  DISCIPULUS, 
AND  PUBJiISHBD  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBEB.     • 

The  first  query  is  thus  expressed :  "  In  the  petition  *  forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,'  are  we  not  taught  to  en- 
treat of  God  pardon  for  our  sins,  without  any  reference  to  the 
pa3nnent  of  the  penalty,  by  Christ,  in  our  stead  ?  If  I  forgive  a 
man  who  owes  me  a  debt,  I  do  it  without  having  received  an 
equivalent  fix)m  another ;  otherwise  I  attach  a  wrong  idea  to  the 
term/orgive:  and  if  the  word  as^  in  the  text,  means  in  like  man- 
ner^  does  it  not  teaclv,  that  the  pardon  is  granted  to  the  sinner 
freely y  by  our  Father  in  heaven  ?" 

This  query  consists  of  two  distinct  questions,  one  respecting 
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our  conduct  in  prayer ;  the  other  relating  to  the  conduct  of  God 
in  dispensing  pardon,    l^hey  rest  on  very  different  grounds* 

In  reply  to  the  first  branch  of  this  query,  we  submit  the  hi" 
lowing  remarks. 

That  Jesus  Christ  did  die  in  the  stead  of  his  people,  and  thus 
endure,  in  their  place,  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  plainly  and  fully 
asserted  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  ^^  I  am  the  good  shepherd : 
the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  John  x.  11. 
^  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  2  Cor.  v. 
21.  ^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being' 
made  a  curse  for  usJ^  GaL  iii.  13.  ^  Who  his  own  self  tare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body,  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness."  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  But  on  this  point 
it  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  because  it  is  conceded  by  the  author 
of  the  queries.  He  admits  the  fact ;  but  asks  whether  we  are  not 
taught,  in  the  petition  he  quotes,  ^  to  entreat  God  to  pardon  our 
sins  without  any  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  penalty^  by 
Christ,  in  our  stead. 

This  being  taken  for  granted,  that  Christ  actually  paid  the 
penalty  due  to  us  on  account  of  sin,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  God  has  respect  to  his  atoning  death,  when  he  re- 
mits sin  to  any  of  the  human  race ;  for  it  would  be  an  absurdi- 
ty, utterly  unbecoming  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  government, 
to  admit  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  sinners,  and  yet  dispense  pardon  to  them  without  refer- 
ence to  that  great  sacrifice  which  wa&  appointed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rendering  the  bestowment  of  this  ij^valuable  blessing 
consistent  with  the  honour  due  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  attributed,  by  the  inspired  writers,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ.  ^^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sms  of  the  whole  world." 
1  John  ii.  2.  ^  In  whom  we  have  redemption,  through  his  bloody 
the  forgiveness  of  sinsy  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
GRACE."  Ephes.  i.  7.  ^  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ^ 
sake  hath  forgiven  you."  Eph.  iv.  32. 

Now,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  God\iz%  reference  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  and  actually  does  bestow  this 
blessing  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  as  he  has  plainly  revealed 
this  fact,  can  it  be  doubted,  whether  we  ought  to  have  reference 
to  the  propitiation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  seeking  the  re- 
mission of  our  offence  ?  The  great  medium  through  which  this 
and  all  other  benefits  are  conveyed  to  us,  is  distincdv  made 
known ;  and  shall  we  psnr  no  regard  to  that  medhim  i  The  illus- 
trious harbinger  of  the  Reedeemer  cries  in  our  ears,  ^^  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  takedi  away  the  sin  of  the  worid ;" 
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and  shall  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from  this  all-attractive  objtsct  i 
This  were  to  oppose  die  very  design  for  which  the  propitiation 
of  Christ  is  exhibited :  for  speaking  of  him,  the  apostle  says, 
"^^  Whom  hath  God  set  forth  to  be  a  fnfpitiation  for  ain^ 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
FOR  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God ;  to  declare  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus."  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  In  this  delightfvd  passage,  we  are 
taught  both  what  respect  God  has  to  the  death  of  Christ  in 
remitting  sin,  and  the  respect  which  we  should  have  to  that 
astonishing  event.  Jehovah  we  see  has  made  an  exhibition  of 
this  propitiation  for  die  purpose  of  showing  forth  his  righteous-' 
ness  in  bestowing  on  sinners  a  full  and  complete  pardon  of  all 
their  transgressions,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that,  while 
he  restores  rebels  to  his  favour,  and  blesses  thein  with  a  title  to 
eternal  life,  he  is  still  a  justy  as  well  as  a  merciful  God.  We 
are  also  taught,  that,  if  we  would  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  we  must  look  by  faith  to  the  bhod  of  Christ ;  or  to  change 
the  metaphor,  and  use  his  own  language,  if  we  desire  to  secure 
to  ourselves  eternal  life,  we  must  ^*  eat  his  flesh  and  drtjti  his 
blood.''  John  vi.  54.  In  the  whole  of  our  Christian  race,  it  be- 
hoves, as  the  apostle  teaches  us  in  Heb.  xii.  2.  to  be  ^^  looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;"  and  in  com- 
pliance widi  the  exhortation  of  Jude,  (v.  21.)  we  are  to  be  look- 
ing for  the  merq/  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.'' 

If  then  we  are  to  have  such  continual  respect  to  the  merits  of 
Christ,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  reference  to  him  is 
lo  be  laid  aside  whUe  we  are  engaged  in  the  solemn  duty  of 
prayer.  Then,  while  presenting  ourselves  before  a  holy  God, 
if  ever,  we  need  to  look  to  this  mercy-seat.  How  can  we  en- 
dure the  brightness  of  his  glory,  unless  we  behold  it  attempered 
to  the  weakness  of  our  vision  in  the  face  of  his  Son  ?  If  we  for- 
get that  ^God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;"  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  if  we 
forget  that  he  can  receive  the  vilest  offender  to  his  favour, 
through  the  propitiation  of  his  Son ;  what  encouragement  can 
we  have  to  pray  i  Forget  the  sacrifice  of  Immanuel  in  prayer ! 
How  is  it  possible  ?  Can  we  address  Jehovah,  and  not  remem- 
ber that  glorious  Mediator  through  whom  we  derive  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  approaching  to  a  throne  of  grace  i  Is  it 
not  our  duty  to  praise  God  for  his  marveOous  love  ingiving  his 
Son  to  die,  ^  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life  T'  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  thank  God,  that, 
throu^  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  he  is  righteous,  while  he  re- 
mits sm,  and  just  when  he  justifies  him  tiiat  believeth  in  Jesus  ? 
Is  it  not  our  duty  to  plead  with  God  to  grant  us  the  remission 
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of  our  sins,  in  this  way  so  illustrative  at  once  of  his  mercy  and 
of  his  justice  ? 

But  the  querist  feels  a  difficulty  arising  from  a  petition  in  the 
Lord's  prayer.  It  is  this :  ^^  Forgave  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors :"  and  he  grounds  on  it  this  question  :  ^*  Are 
we  not  taught  to  entreat  God  to  pardon  our  sins  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  payment  of  the  penalty,  by  Christ,  in  our  stead  ?** 
After  what  has  been  said,  we  may  at  once  conclude,  that  we  are 
taught  no  such  thing  in  this  petition ;  because,  if  this  were  fact, 
then  one  part  of  scripture  would  contradict  another.  But  not 
to  rest  our  answer  here,  we  observe,  that,  to  any  one  inspect* 
ing  the  petition,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  says  not  a  word  about 
the  payment  of  the  penalty  due  to  our  sins,  by  Christ ;  and  con- 
sequently that  it  does  not,  in  plain  terms,  prohibit  a  regard  to 
that  which  it  does  not  even  mention.  The  whole  difficulty  then 
that  presents  itself  to  the  view  of  the  Querist,  in  looking  at  this 
petition,  seems  to  arise  from  the  omission  of  an  injunction  or 
direction,  to  pray  for  pardon  with  a  reference  to  the  atoning 
death  of  our  Redeemer.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  we 
are  not  to  expect  to  find  in  any  single  page  of  the  Bible,  and 
much  less  in  a  single  sentence,  the  whole  system  of  a  Christian's 
faith  and  duty.  The  entire  prayer,  although  adniirably  con- 
structed, yet  does  not  exhibit  a  complete  directory  for  the  duty 
of  prayer.  While  we  regard  it  as  a  special  rule,  we  believe,  as 
we  are  taught  in  our  Shorter  Catechism,  that  ^^  the  whole  word 
of  God  is  of  use  to  direct  us  in  prayer ;"  and  that  if  we  had  no 
other  information  than  what  may  be  derived  from  this  admira- 
ble form,  we  should  not  know  how  to  perform  this  important 
Auty^  in  the  way  in  which  Christians  are  taught  to  perform  it. 
If  we  look  through  this  directory;  we  shall  find  not  one  word  of 
thanisgivinff ;  and  shall  we  conclude  from  this  omission,  that 
thanksgiving  is  not  to  be  mingled  with  our  petitions  t  Let  the 
apostle  answer.  *^  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do 
all  in  THE  NAME  OF  OUR  LoRD  Jesus,  giving"  thanis  to  God  and 
the  Father  by  him."  Col.  iii.  17.  "  Pray  without  ceasing.  In 
every  thing  give  thanis  :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  concerning  you."  1  Thes.  v.  17;  18. 

Look  at  it  again,  and  you. will  find  it  contains  no  direction  to 
pray  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  it  does  not  even  mention  his  name ; 
and  shall  we  infer  from  this  omission,  that  we  are  not  to  pray 
in  the  name  of  Christ  ?  He  himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
ministry,  explicitly  taught  his  disciples  their  duty  in  this  par- 
ticular. ^^  In  that  day,"  said  he  to  his  disciples  in  his  farewell 
conversation  with  them,  ^^  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  .3'e  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name^  he  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  no^ 
thing  in  my  name;  ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may 
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i>e  fulL'^  John  xvi.  23,  24.    *^  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
namcm'*  ven  26. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father:*  and  it  is  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  pray  ,to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Now,  what  is 
meant  by  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ  ?  Certainly,  not  barely 
mentioning  his  name  in  prayer.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  his 
name  will  operate  as  a  charm;  and  that  God  will  hear  us  mere- 
ly because  we  repeat  the  name  of  Christ.  It  prescribes  a  duty^ 
the  performance  of  which  requires  intelligence  and  faith.  To 
pray  in  Christ's  name  is,  to  acknowledge  that  we  derive  the 
privilege  of  approaching  the  throne  of  grace,  through  his  me* 
diation ;  it  is  to  render  affectionate  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the 
work  which  he  undertook  and  accomplished ;  it  is  to  rely  upon 
his  atonement  and  righteousness,  for  the  acceptance  of  our  per* 
son  and  services ;  it  is  to  look  for  every  blessing,  as  coming 
through  him  the  appointed  channel  of  saving  mercy  to  sinful 
men;  it  is,  in  short,  to  regard  him  as  our  great  High  Priest^ 
by  the  blood  of  whose  sacrifice  we  have  boldness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest,  to  the  very  mercy-seat  of  God,  and  by  the  fragrance 
of  whose  all-prevailing  intercession,  our  polluted  services  of 
prayer  and  praise,  may  ascend  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  to  Je- 
hovah. Heb.  X.  19—22. 

In  the  SECOND  branch  of  the  Query,  the  author  assumes  dif- 
ferent ground.  He  has  respect  to  the  conduct  of  God  in  dispens- 
ing pardon.  His  question  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  payment  of  the  penalty,  by  Christ,  is  incon^- 
sistent  with  the  notion  of  zfree  forgiveness  of  sin«  ^*  If  I  for- 
give a  man,''  he  observes,  ^^  who  owes  me  a  debt,  I  do  it  without 
having  received  an  equivalent  from  another ;  otherwise  I  attach 
a  wrong  idea  to  the  term  forgive :  and  if  the  word  as^  in  the 
text,  means  in  like  manner^  does  it  not  teach,  that  the  pardon  it 
granted  to  the  sinner  freeiyy  by  our  Father  in  heaven  ?"  By  thfe 
term  freely  is  manifestly  conveyed  the  idea,  that  God,  in  grant* 
ing  pardon,  has  no  respect  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christ;  and  that 
if  he  had  respect  to  it,  the  favour  granted  would  not  be  proper- 
ly a  forgiveness  of  sin. 

In  the  reply  to  the  first  branch  of  this  query,  it  has  been  shown^ 
that  remission  of  sin  was  procured  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
that  God  certainly  has  respect  to  this  precious  blood  when  he 
bestows  the  favour;  and  that  still  it  is  siyltd  forgiveness.  John 
in  his  first  epistle,  (chap.  i.  7.)  expressly  asserts,  that  **the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ;"  and 
yet  in  the  9th  verse  he  says,  *'  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faith- 
ful and^  ji^tto  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  frongi  all 
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unrighteousivess :''  and  in  the  2d  chap,  ven  1 , 2,  he  encourages  us 
tinder  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  inspires  us  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  answer  to  prayer, l)y  reminding  us 
of  the  intercession  and  atonement  of  Christ ;  ^  If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous : 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

In  the  apprehension  of  the  sacred  writers,  this  mode  of  grant- 
ing pardon  and  salvation  to  sinners,  so  far  from'derogating  from 
the  mercy  of  God,  or  lessening  the  obligations  of  those  who  re- 
ceive the  blessings,  gready  increases  the  one,  and  unutterably 
magnifies  the  oth€r.  ^^  In  this,"  says  John,  ^^  was  manifested 
iStkt  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.^^  1  John  iv.  9, 
10.  In  the  same  strain,  Paul  celebrates  divme  love  to  sin- 
ners, which  he  considers  as  surpassing  every  other  exhibition 
of  love:  ^^  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  U9."  Rom.  v.  8. 
In  these  encomiums  on  the  love  of  God,  the  aposdes  only  copied 
after  the  example  of  Christ,  who  had  before  said  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus,  ^  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."    John  iii.  16. 

Now,  as  the  sacred  writers  teach  the  doctrine  of  Ae  forgive^ 
ness  of  sins,  and  inform  us  that  the  blessing  is  granted  m  consi- 
deration of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ;  and  as  they  represent  the 
love  of  God,  in  bestowing  this  and  other  benefits  of  salvation, 
as  surpassing  every  other  exhibitipn  of  love  and  mercy,  and 
transcending  all  praise ;  if  we  only  allow  them,  while  writing 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  have  understood 
the  language  they  used,  we  must  indubitably  conclude,  that 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  through  the  medium  appointed  by  infinite 
wisdom,  IB  perfectly  free  and  gratuitous. 

The  sinner  has  done  nothing  to  merit  it;  he  has  forfeited 
every  claim  to  mercy;  he  deserves  everlasting  punishment.  It 
was  not  his  wisdom  that  found  out  the  plan  of  redemption;  he 
did  not  provide  a  Saviour;  nor  did  he  even  sue  for  mercy. 
Christ  died  for  him,  while  an  obstinate  rebel.  The  infinite 
wisdom  of  Jehovah  devised  the  amazing  scheme  of  salvation. 
God  himself  provided  the  Mediator  between  Heaven  and  earth; 
and  appointed  his  own  Son  to  that  painful  office.  From  his  oxon 
Son  he  exacted  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  when  all  the  demands 
of  justice  were  thus  answered,  he,  in  mercy,  offered  forgiveness 
to  sinners.  But  who  accept  the  all-gracious  ofEtitl  Not  one 
of  our  rebel-race,  till  God  subdues  his  rebellious  heart  by  his 
grace,  and  makes  him  wiffing  to  take  what,  till  that  moment,  he 
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had  refused.    Is  there  not  grace,  infinite  grace  in  aU  diis  i    Is 
not  forgiveness,  thus  granted,  perfectly  yr^e  and  gratuitous  i 

But  the  Querist  asks,  ^^  If  I  forgive  a  man  who  owes  me  a 
debt,  I  do  it  without  having  received  an  equivalent  from  an» 
other;  otherwise  I  attach  a  wrong  idea  to  the  term  forgtQt^^ 
Cectainly,  in  pecuniary  transactions,  the  acceptance  of  an  equi*- 
valent,  and  the  forgiveness  of  a  debt,  are  utterly  inconsistent; 
and  equally  certain  would  it  be,  if,  in  the  petition  referred  to, 
the  term  ^  aa*^  meant  ^^  in  like  manner^''  without  an  equivalent, 
that  ^^  pardon  is  granted  to.  the  smn^r  freely^'*  that  is,  without 
an  equivalent^  ^^  by  our  Father  in  heaven;  forgiveness  for  the 
sake  of  Christ's  satisfaction  would  not,  in  this  sense,  be  free. 
But  we  have  seen  this  cannot  be  the  meaning;  because  it  would 
militate  against  the  plainest  instructions  of  scripture  in  relation 
to  the  mode  in  which  Jehovah  actually  does  bestow  remission, 
of  sin.  It  simply  means  that  we  cannot  expect  forgiveness  from 
God,  unless  tve  grant  forgiveness  to  our  fdlow  creatures.  The 
import  of  the  petition  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  uses  it  ac- 
ceptably, is,  we  conceive,  this:  ^^  Father  I  forj^ve  my  debtors; 
therefore,  be  thou  pleased  in  mercy  to  forgive  my  debts." 

Between  a  pecuniary  debt  and  a  debt  contracted  by  sin,  there 
is  a  resemblance  in  this  particular,  that  both  impose  an  obliga«- 
tion  of  payment.  The  man  who  owes  money  is  bouad  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  his  creditor;  and  so  the  sinner  is  bound  to  sa- 
tisfy the  demands  of  dlviue  justice.  But,  in  other  respects, 
there  is  a  great  diiference.  The  parties,  in  the  two  cases,  arc 
widely  difierent.  In  the  one  they  are  two  private  individuals; 
in  the  other,  a  creature  and  his  Creator:  and  consequently  the 
relations  are  immensely  different;  in  the  one,  the  relation  of  two 
private  persons;  in  the  other,  the  relation  subsisting  between 
offending  man  and  the  Sovereign  Lawgiver  and  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  universe.  A  creditor  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try to  receive  payment,  unless  he  intends  to  remit  his  claim, 
whether  it  be  tendered  by  the  debtor,  or  by  his  friend ;  and  die 
law  of  God  binds  him,  in  certain  circumstances,  by  that  love 
which  it  requires  us  to  entertain  for  our  neighbour,  to  forgive 
the  debt,  when  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay  it.  But  Jehovah  is 
bound  by  no  law  to  accept  of  the  payment  of  the  penalty  of  sin, 
by  any  except  the  offender  himself:  and  were  it  possible  for  a 
sinner  to  point  out  one  who  was  able  and  willing  to  become  his 
substitute,  and  make  full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt,  his  Sovereign 
might  refuse  to  accept  of  the  substitute,  and  insist  on  payment 
from  the  transgressor  himself.  The  payment  of  a  pecuniary 
debt,  whether  made  by  the  debtor,  or  by  another  for  him,  is 
followed  by  an  immediate  release  from. all  the  claims  of  his 
creditor:  but  the  effects  of  the  payment  of  a  penal  debt,  by  a 
surety,  csm  be  controlled  by  the  pleasure  of  our  great  Sovereign, 
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who  has  a  right,  on  accepting  of  a  surety,  to  prescribe  what  con- 
ditions in  relation  to  the  application  of  his  vicarious  work,  as 
to  the  number  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  their  becoming  participants  in  its  benefits,  he  may  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  glorious  purposes  of  his  moral  government 
over  the  universe. 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble for  our  fallen  race  to  have  devised  a  plan  for  their  redemp- 
tion, and  to  have  found  a  surety,  who  was  competent  to  effect 
their  salvation,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  signal  grace  in  6ur 
offended  Sovereign  to  have  accepted  of  his  mediation.  But 
when  we  consider  that  this  was  utterly  beyond  their  power,  and 
that  the  whole  contrivance  originated  in  the  unsearchable  wis- 
dom of  God;  that  H£  discovered  one  able  and  mighty  to  help  a 
ruined  world;  and  that  the  person,  from  whom  he  exacted  the 
vast  debt  of  justice,  was  none  other  than  his  owh  co-equal  Son; 
how  immensely  great  appears  his  grace,  and  from  what  a  bound- 
less ocean  of  love  must  it  have  flowed !  In  respect  to  the  sinner, 
forgiveness  is  perfectly  yr^e;  for,  so  far  from  offering  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  debt  of  10,000  talents,  he  oifers  nothing* 

The  analogies  between  human  dnd  divine  transactions  ai'e 
always  faint  and  defective.  But  let  us  suppose  a  number  of 
subjects  in  a  kingdom,  where  the  monarch  has  full  control  over 
its  treasur}^  to  be  indebted  to  the  public,  and  after  prosecution 
by  law  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  The  king  hears  of  their  situa- 
tion; he  pities  their  distress;  he  determines  to  release  them. 
But  he  is  unwilling  the  public  interest  should  suffer  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  compassion ;  he  therefore  directs  his  son  to  take 
out  of  his  private  purse  what  may  be  necessary  to  eictinguish 
their  debts,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  public  treasury;  and  then  to 
release  those  unfortunate  men.  We  ask,  is  there  not  as  much, 
and  more  favour  shown  to  these  subjects,  by  their  monarch,  in 
this  exercise  of  generosity,  than  there  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  at  once  discharged  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  public?  The 
king  of  the  Locrians  enacted  a  law,  that  the  adulterer  should 
lose  both  his  eyes;  His  own  son  was  the  first  offender  convict- 
ed of  this  abominable  crime.  What  a  struggle  now  ensued  be- 
tween the  integrity  of  the  magistrate  and  the  feelings  of  the 
father  I  He  wished  to  save  his  son  from  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment of  blindness  $  but  justice  forbade  him  to  spare  the  culprit 
without  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law.  In  these  painful 
circumstances,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrior  of  the  judge,  and  yet  of  gratifying  the  heart  of  the 
parent.  He  directed  one  of  the  eyes  of  his  son  to  be  taken  out, 
and  then  gave  up  one  of  his  own.  In  this  way  the  honour  of 
his  law  was  upheld,  and  the  certainty  of  the  execution  of  its 
penalty  upon  all  transgressors  established.    Who  is  not  con- 
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vinced,  that,  in  this  transaction,  there  was  a  more  illastrious 
display  of  parental  love,  than  there  would  have  been,  if  yield- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  a  father,  he  had  forgiven  his  son,  at  the 
expense  of  the  just  claims  of  his  law  f 

Had  it  been  consistent  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  moral 
government  over  the  universe,  to  remit  sin  without  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  demands  of  his  law, and  justice,  there  would  have 
been  grace  in  every  bestowment  of  this  blessing.  But,  as  such 
a  mode  of  forgiveness  was  inadmissible,  aud  the  whole  race  of 
man  would  have  perished  forever,  unless  the  Monarch  of  crea- 
tion had  been  willing  to  part  with  the  Son  of  his  bosom,  and 
subject  him  to  the  deepest  humiliation  and  the  most  dreadful 
suilerings  for  sinners,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  an  honour- 
able exercise  of  mercy  to  them ;  can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  bestowment  of  forgiveness  to  rebels,  who  have  done 
nothing  to  merit  this,  or  any  other  favour,  is  the  highest  de- 
monstration of  the  love  of  God  to  his  creatures,  and  the  richest 
display  of  pardoning  grace,  that  it  is  possible  for  created  intel- 
ligence to  conceive?  The  apostle,  who  gloried  in  nothing  but  the 
cross  of  Christ,  always  dwelt  with  rapture  on  this  subject*  ^*  But 
after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward 
roan  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have' 
done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the.  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  shed 
on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  that  being 
justified  by  his  grace,  we.  should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the 
hope  of  eternal  life.'*  Tit.  iii.  4^—7.  This  will  eternally  be  the 
theme  of  the  redeemed,  who  will  for  ever  sing:  "  Unto  hira 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father: 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev. 
k  5,  6.  J.  J.  J. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OW  AFFECTATION. 

•f  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits."— Rom.  xii.  16. 

Aflfectation  may  be  defined,  an  attempt  to  appear  in  a  charac- 
ter, which  we  have  no  title  to  assume.  It  is  neariy  allied  to 
vanity ;  and  springs,  generally,  from  a  defective  or  bad  educa- 
tion. " 

This  weakness,  it  may  be  observed,  very  often  appears  in  the 
conduct  of  those,  who'se  mental  improvement  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  their  wealth.  Such  characters  often  become 
dogmatical  in  their  opinions — and  overbearing  in  their  manners 
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— and  exhibit,  by  their  whole  behaviour,  such  an  appearance,  aa 
might  lead  any  ordinary  observer  to  conclude,  that  they  imagine 
they  have  attained  to  die  perfection  of  knowledge  and  wisdom; 
because,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  they  have  been  enabled 
to  scrape  together  a  little  yellow  dust. 

Such  instances  of  affectation,  as  that,  which  wc  have  now  ad- 
duced, it  must  be  allowed,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  among 
mankind* 

To  what  then  can  we  attribute  the  assumed  characters  of 
those  individuals  who  so  behave,  but  to  the  disparity  which  ex* 
ists  between  the  state  of  their  minds  and  that  of  their  external 
possessions  ?  Had  their  knowledge  grown  with  their  fortunes-^- 
and  their  principles  and  passions  been  under  the  government  of  . 
reason,  purified  by  the  influence  of  a  sound  religion — ^we  might 
naturally  have  expected,  that  they  would  have  presented  to  the 
observer,  features  of  character  very  different  from  those  which 
they  now  dbplay. 

But  those,  on  whose  character  we  have  now  been  remarking, 
are  not  the  only  individuals,  in  whose  behaviour,  the  influence 
of  a  bad  education  has  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  silli" 
neas  of  affectation.  The  early  education  of  those,  who  are  bom 
to  the  enjoyment  of  possessions,  which  may  have  been  procured 
to  them  by  the  industry  of  their  ancestors,  not  unfrequently  be- 
gets, in  their  character,  this  mc^al  blemish.  The  prospect  of 
the  wealth,  with  which,  in  youth,  they  are  flattered,  causes  them 
to  hear,  with  indifference,  diat  instruction  which  would  improve 
their  minds ;  and  to  bear,  with  impatience,  that  discipline,  which 
would  teach  them  to  govern  their  tempera  and  to  observe  that 
decency  and  decorum,  in  their  conduct,  which  become  the  so- 
ciety and  sphere  in  which  they  are  destined  to  move.  This  cir- 
cumstance allows  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance— and  this  igno- 
rance causes  them  to  assume  a  character  and  affect  a  behaviour 
to  which  they  certainly  can  have  no  real  claim.  Although  ig- 
norant, they  affect  to  be  wise ;  and  very  often  in  the  plenitude 
of  this  their  folly,  they  pretend  to  treat  those  subjects  of  which 
perhaps  they  have  scarcely  ever  heard,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  im- 
press others  with  the  idea,  that  they  are  too  familiar  to  them 
already,  to  merit  from  them  any  thing  like  a  serious  attention. 
Hence,  such  persons  conceive  themselves  too  wise  to  appear 
often  in  any  of  those  places  of  instruction,  where  they  might  be 
informed,  or  reminded  of  their  duty;  and  when  they  do  present 
themselves  in  such  places,  they  take  care  to  affect  auch  apparent 
contempt  of  the  exercises  of  the  worshippers  and  the  communi- 
cations of  the  preacher,  as  to  convince  those,  who  observe  them, 
that  they  come  there,  more  with  a  view  to  grace  the  assembly 
with  their  dignified  preaence,  than  to  be  benefited  themselves 
by  any  thing  which  they  might  see  or  hear. 
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But  there  is  another  class  of  men,  who  seem  to  fall  into  the 
weakness  of  aifectation,  whose  education,  in  some  respects,  may 
be  viewed  as  far  superior  to  that  of  those  whose  character  we 
hav^  just  been  considering.  The  men,  to  whom  we  have  now 
allusion,  are  those,  who  affect  the  name  and  character  of  phi- 
losophers. These  investigators  of  nature  imagine,  or  at  least 
seem  to  imagine,  that  because  they  can  speak  fluently  about  se- 
condary causes  and  laws  of  nature — and  can  use  a  few  ponder- 
ous sounds,  which  are  not  familiar  to  many  of  their  fellow  men, 
they  have  a  kind  of  right  to  pour  contempt  upon  that  system  of 
divine  truths,  which  is  said,  by  its  Author,  to  have  been  preach- 
ed to  the  poor.  This  system,  they  would  have  us  to  believe,  is 
too  unphilosophical  to  engage  the  respect  of  their  superior  in- 
tellects. Had  its  author  been  more  of  a  philosopher  and  less  of 
a  divine,  they  would  have  regarded  his  communications  as  more 
deserving  of  their  notice.  But,  he  speaks  too  little  of  physical 
laws,  and  too  much  respecting  the  immediate  agency  of  God— 
his  mysterious  revelations  surpass  too  far  the  comprehension 
even  of  the  wise — and  his  moral  doctrines  and  precepts  come 
too  close  home  upon  the  consciences  of  the  self-righteous — to 
entitle  him  to  any  eminent  place  among  the  respectable  masters 
of  modem  science.  Hence,  those,  who  conceive  themselves  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  such  scientific  masters,  naturally  consider 
.  themselves  as  entitled  to  a  far  higher  place  in  the  school  of  wis- 
dom than  Him,  who  seems,  in  their  estimation,  to  have  claimed 
to  himself,  unjustly^  the  high  distinction  of  being  the  Light  of 
the  iVorld. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  those  philosophers,  with  all  their 
affected  wisdom,  give  us  but  a  very  poor  substitute,  in  their  sys- 
tems, in  room  of  the  Christian  system,  the  progress  of  which 
they  so  zealously  oppose.  Take  from  their  moral  systems  all 
that  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Bible ;  and  you  will  leave  a 
sad  blank  behind.  They  pretend,  by  their  moral  philosophy,  to 
give  light  to  the  world :  but,  were  they  to  think,  for  a  moment, 
on  the  source  whence  they  have  obtained  their  information,  they 
would  find  that,  like  opaque  bodies,  they  were  merely  reflecting 
a  borrowed  light.  The  rays,  which  Revelation  has  shed  around 
us,  have  given  to  the  modem  sceptic  an  advantage  and  supe- 
riority which  the  ancient  moralist  evidently  did  not  possess.  Is 
it  not  strange,  then,  that  those,  who  have  thus  benefited  by 
Christianity,  should  pretend  to  enlighten  die  world  by  systems, 
which  are  calculated  to  operate  as  extinguishers  of  that  very 
light,  by  the  enjoyment  of  which,  we  have  risen  so  far  superior 
in  our  moral  disquisitions  to  the  sages  of  antiquity  ?  These  mo- 
<tenM>sas<mers,  it  would  seem,  wish,  like  some  wise  politicians^ 
to  promote  ^UMrreby  and  disorder  in  men^s  minds,  in  order  that 
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they  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  confusion^ 
may  rise  to  notice  and  distinction. 

That  this  is  the  fact,  with  regard  to  many  of  those  noted  phi- 
losophers, who  have  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  without  being  able  to  substitute  any  more  luminous  lamp 
in  its  place,  there  can  be  no  real  doubt.  We  find,  in  their  rea- 
sonings, that  they  care  little  for  candour  provided  only  they  can 
make  an  impression,  on  the  minds  of  their  readers  and  hearers, 
favourable  to  that  side  which  they  espouse.  We  have  a  com- 
plete confirmation  of  this  remark,  in  the  philosophical  works  of 
David  Hume,  esq.,  who  is  considered  a  champion  in  the  school 
of  unbelievers.  This  philosopher  evidently  attempts  nothing 
more,  in  many  of  bis  disquisitions,  than  merely  to  cast  a  dark 
mist  over  that  path  which  Christianity  has  illuminated.  He 
doubts  and  resolves — ^resolves  and  doubts,  until  he  makes  the 
path,  through  which  he  pretends  to  lead  his  disciples,  so  dark 
and  intricate,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  grope  their  way* 
When  he  has  thus  raised  a  cloud  around  them — ^thrown  an  abun-^ 
dance  of  dust  in  their  eyes — and  extinguished  entirely  the  light 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed — he  lays  himself  back  in  bis  easy 
chair— smiles  at  their  simplicity  and  perplexity-— <ind  tells  them 
with  an  affected  good  humour : — 

^^  The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment,  appear  the  only  re- 
sult of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning  this  subject.  But 
such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reason,  and  such  the  irresistible 
contagion  of  opinion,  that  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could 
scarcely  be  upheld ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  opposing 
one  species  of  superstition  to  another,  set  them  a  quarrelling; 
while  we  ourselves,  during  the  (iiry  and  contention,  happily  make 
our  escape  into  the  calm,  though  obscure,  regions  of  philoso- 
phy."—(JVafwra/  History  oJ\Religion^  last  paragraph.^ 

The  development,  which  this  shrewd  philosopher  thus  makes, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  clew  to  explain  many  of  those  mysteries 
which  appear  in  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  many  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men  who  affect  to  glory  in  a  religious  scepti- 
cism. They  love  singularity :  because,  they  conceive  it,  in  some 
instances,  attracts  towards  them  the  notice  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. They  wish  to  envelop  themselves,  like  a  certain  priest^ 
hoodf  in  a  cloud  of  mysterious  darkness--  that  they  may  impress 
iipon  the  ignorant  the  idea,  that  they  have  more  information  and 
wisdom  than  they  really  possess.  That  system,  therefore,  which 
gives  to  the  poor,  who  embrace  it,  more  real  wisdom  than  phi- 
losophers, without  it,  can  boast  of,  cannot  be  to  them  an  object 
of  very  high  admiration.  It  is  their  wisdom,  consequenU^t^i^Ok 
depreciate,  as  much  as  possible,  its  merits ;  thfft^ey  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  the^^eiptexities  of  the  human 
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race — and  eigoy  the  Batisfaction  of  telling  them,  that,  in  some 
imaginary  paradise,  called  ^^  the  calm  regions  of  philosophy," 
they  may  enjoy  a  respite  from  all  their  wanderings,  and  all  dteir 
woes. 

May  we  not,  then,  jusdy  say,  that  those,  who  dius  boast  of 
their  wisdom  and  sport  with  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind, 
display  in  their  conduct  and  character  a  great  degree  of  affecta- 
tion f  They  certainly  arrogate  to  themsdfves  a  character,  which 
they  are  forced  themselves  to  acknowledge,  they  cannot  support. 
They  tell  us,  that  the  Christian  system  is  absurd ;— but  they 
only  show  us  its  absurdity,  by  informing  us,  that  all  is  darkness 
when  it  is  taken  away.  Would  they  not,  therefore,  have  shown 
their  wisdom  more,  to  have  been  silent  respecting  the  merits  of 
this  system,  until  they  were  capable,  by  more  brilliant  discove- 
ries, of  substituting  a  better  in  its  room  ?  We  assuredly  owe 
them  very  little  gratitude  for  attempting  to  extinguish  the  small 
taper  by  which  we  were  endeavouring  to  find  our  wav  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  then  ridiculing  us  when  they  have  thus  tried  to  leave 
us  in  the  dark.  We  shall  allow  them  to  enjoy  their  little  tri- 
umph ;  but  think  it  safer,  in  the  mean  time,  to  trust  our  com- 
forts and  future  hopes  to  Him, — ^who  was  meek  and  lowly,  in 
hearU-^^nd  who  never  made  any  pretensions,  nor  assumed  any 
character,  which  he  could  not  support,— ^an  take  their  systems 
for  our  guide,  which  appear  only,  like  ignes  Jiztuij  to  lead  their 
followers  into  quagmires,  dangers  and  death. 

We  might  adduce  many  more  instances  of  affectation  than 
those  which  we  have  now  exhibited,  but  deem  these  sufficient  to 
show,  that  our  education  and  circumstances  of  life,  if  not  pro- 
perly regulated  and  directed,  will  be  very  apt  to  lead  us  into  the 
folly  of  assuming,  from  the  love  of  distinction,  a  character  to 
which  we  have  no  real  claim ;  and,  therefore,  one,  which  does 
not  at  all  become  us,  and  which  we  may  not  possess  ability  to 
support.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  us  all,  carefully  to  ex- 
amine ourselves,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  knowing  our  true 
state  and  character ;  and  be  led,  in  consequence,  to  adopt  that 
kind  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  which  best  becomes  us.  The 
love  of  praise,  we  allow,  is  natural,-— but,  notwithstanding,  it 
requires,  like  our  other  passions,  to  be  properly  guarded  and 
governed.  It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  that  so  many  ap- 
pear to  be  betrayed,  by  their  education  and  circumstances  of 
life,  into  the  assumption  of  an  aiffected  behaviour.  They  form 
false  judgments  respecting  that  which  is  really  amiable  and 
praiseworthy  in  human  conduct  and  character ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  adopt  a  species  of  manner  which,  in  them  is  fictitious ; 
90S  i^faich  19,  on  that  very  account,  least  likely  to  secure  to  them 
the  commendSdotKof  the  worthy  and  judicious,  whose  good 
opinion  is  alone  deserving  of>beio^a«veted. 
Vql.  n.—Presb.  Mag.  K 
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This  Purely  proves,  then,  the  importance  of  our  endeavouring 
to  add  to  all  our  other  acc^uisitions  a  correct  knowledge  of  our- 
selves and  of  that  which  ia  truly  lovely  and  amiable  in  human 
conduct*  This  would  prevent  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  from 
becoming  trifling  and  absurd  in  their  manners — ^from  sporting 
with  and  abusing  those  Sacred  Writings,  which  have  given  to 
us,  respecting  our  origin  and  destinies,  the  best  information 
which  has  yet  been  obtained— and  would  be  the  means  of  teach* 
ing  them,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  erecting  judicious  seminaries 
of  learning— <md  countenancing  places  of  public  worship— -that 
the  aiFectation  of  ignorance,— £e  vanity  of  a  false  philosophy,— 
and  the  profanity  of  irrelig^on  may  be  banished,  as  far  as  possi* 
ble,  from  the  abodes  of  men*  T.  G*  M^I* 


PREVENTION  OF  PAUPERISM* 

A  man  risks  his  popularity,  when  he  dares  to  write  or  speak 
plainly  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  in  our  country.  This  proves 
the  benevolent  dispositions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  does  not 
evince  their  discernment  and  discretion*  Charity  should  be 
expansive,  but  not  without  discriminaUon.  We  ought  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  poor,  but  not  of  all  the  poor  indiscri- 
minately and  perpetually*  The  Great  Author  of  all  real  bene- 
volence does  not  pursue  such  a  course  himself;  for  by  his 
providence,  while  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich^  the  slug- 
gard and  the  spendthrift  are  reduced  to  want*  As  a  genend 
rule,  the  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  prosper  under  the  smiles 
of  Heaven,  while  the  intemperate,  dishonest,  and  idle  are  driven 
away  in  their  iniquities*  ^  a  man  will  not  work  he  shotdd  not 
eat^  through  the  misguided  tenderness  of  individuals,  or  the  in- 
considerate liberality  of  the  public*  Were  any  one  perishing 
at  our  door,  we  ought  to  feed  him,  unless  we  had  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  would  not  work;  but  so  soon  as  we  know  that 
any  one's  sufferings  are  the  result  of  voluntary  idleness,  we 
ought  to  say,  ^^  from  the  heart  we  pity,  while  we  blame  you; 
but  it  is  the  command  of  God,  that  you  should  be  left  to  starve*" 
This  course  of  conduct,  if  generally  adopted  in  relation  to  all 
sturdy  beggars,  would  soon  bring  them  to  industry* 

When  persons  profess  to  be  willing  to  work  for  their  food,  it 
is  well  to  try  them;  and  we  should  find  most  commonly,  that 
the  most  clamorous  vagrants  would  soon  belie  their  professions* 
The  writer  has  tried  the  experiment,  more  than  once,  on  a  stout, 
able»bodied  applicant  for  help^  who  told  a  piteous  tsde  of  want- 
ing work,  and  of  suffering  nearly  to  starvation;  and  he  found 
that  the  impostor  would  not  split  wood  for  an  hcMir  Uk  galA  a 
day's  subsistence*  He  went  off,  saybg  tbtft  Ite  could  get  his 
livmg  at  an  easier  rate*.  .•  -  •    -  ^ 
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That  Quakor  was  much  H  be  commended,  Mrho  paid  a  poor 
man,  for  carrying  wood  into  his  garret,  and  then  back  agaun  into 
his  cellar,  because  he  had  no  other  employment  for  him,  and 
would  not  give  him  half  a  dolbr,  as  a  premium  upon  idleness 
and  beggary.  If  men  are  engaged  in  labour,  whether  it  be  of 
any  intrinsic  importance  or  not,  diey  will  be  likely  to  keep  out 
of  harm's  way,  during  the  time  of  their  employment;  for  the 
adage  is  indisputable,  that  **  the  Deyil  always  finds  work  for 
idle  hands."  I  have  frequently  admired  the  wisdom  of  those 
persons,  to  whose  care  is  committed  Newgate  in  Connecticut, 
for  furnishing  full  emplo3anent  to  aU  the  convicts.  Any  pri* 
soner  who  cannot  conveniently  work  at  some  trade  previously 
ffdlowed,  must  learn  to  make  nails;  and  any  one  who  will  not 
perform  his  task  is  deprived  of  his  food  in  proportion  to  his 
negligence.  The  convict  who  performs  more  than  is  required, 
earns  something  against  the  day  of  liberation.  A  man,  who 
had  once  lived  by  the  trade  of  preaching  in  a  very  irregular  way, 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  ride,  ^an  walk,  in  his  itinerant 
labours  J  and  therefore  stole  a  horse :  he  was  committed  to  the 
above-named  State  Prison;  and  subjected  to  the  uniform  smd 
tmbending  system  of  this  house  of  correction.  He  was  com- 
pelled for  a  time  to  make  nails;  but  never  having  loved  ai^ 
other  labour,  than  thilt  of  vociferous,  unpremeditated  talking, 
he  refused  to  perform  his  task.  Hunger  soon  convinced  him 
that  this  would  not  answer,  unless  he  could  plead  some  better 
excuse  for  laziness  than  indisposidon  to  work.  He  would  not 
make  nails;  and  it  was  harder  still  to  live  without  food;  and  so 
he  amputated  his  left  hand  on  the  block  which  held  his  anvil. 
An  unwise  policy  would  now  have  given  him  bread,  and  time 
enough  for  meditation,  and  rest;  but  these  Tankees^  still  believ- 
ing,  THAT   MEN   SHOULD   WORK   OR   NOT   EAT,  Compelled  the 

quondam  itinerant  to  spend  his  appointed  hours  of  toil  in  pour- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  sand  through  a  funnel.  If  he  came  short 
in  hia  work  in  the  sand,  on  any  day,  his  bread  was  curtailed  in 
proportion.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  invention  of  this 
kind  introduced  into  our  Prisons  and  Alms-house;  for  until  our 
paupers  are  compelled  to  perform  as  much  labour  as  they  are 
able  for  their  subsistence,  they  will  increase  among  us,  and 
double,  in  all  probability,  every  ten  years.  Our  city  accommo- 
dations for  the  poor  will  always  be  fully  occupied,  so  lon^  as 
the  public  provides  for  the  continuance  of  idleness  and  vice. 
Build  another  palace  like  the  one  in  Spruce  street,  and  it  will 
soon  contain  a  thousand  new  paupers. 

But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  ought  we  to  turn  all  the  jpoor 
out,"Ti)f4  .fhut  up  the  Alms-house  I  Far  be  such  a  thought  from 
every  mincTI  Nt^^  h\xt  let  this  benevolent  institution  afford 
shelter  to  lunatics  and  idiotsy^o  the^UAi^  and  the  lame,  to  sick 
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people  of  good  character,  and  to  vS^  aged  persons  incapable  of 
Buich  work,  whose  rebtives  are  unable  to  support  them.  Let 
it  also  receive  orphans,  and  those  worse  than  orphan  children 
who  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  though  they  are  living,  to 
own  them,  and  let  it  retain,  instruct,  feed,  and  clothe  these 
foundlings,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  bound  out  to  service. 
These  children  might  then  be  good  for  something  to  society, 
and  our  forehanded  fanners  would  be  willing  to  have  them  in- 
dented to  themselves. 

Such  as  these  constitute  most  of  the  paupers  that  inhabit  some 
Alms-houses  in  the  country ;  but  these  institutions  in  our  large 
cities  are  principally  filled  with  a  very  diiferent  sort  of  charac- 
ters. In  the  spring,  all  whose  diseases  are  drunkenness, 
idleness,  extravagance,  improvidence,  laziness,  lust,  and  the 
righteous  curse  of  unchastity,  ought  to  be  turned  out  with  an 
assurance  of  not  being  received  again,  or  assisted  while  living 
out  of  the  house,  until  a  thorough  reformation  in  morals  and 
some  unavoidable  incapacity  to  earn  their  bread  shall  be  esta- 
blished by  competent  witnesses  from  the  neighbourhoods  in 
which  they  may  have  lived. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  after  the  present  season  of 
cold  weather  is  past,  the  poor  will  be  publicly  warned  not  to  ex- 
pect a  provision  of  wood  from  the  Guardians  in  future,  unless 
their  sobriety,  honesty,  uid  industry  can  be  clearly  proved  by 
unimpeachaUe  witnesses,  for  at  least  six  months  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  assistance.  This  would  compel  the  poor  to 
lay  up  some  store  in  the  Fuel  Saving's  Fundy  before  the  time  of 
need. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  elicited,  by  a  perusal  of 
The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism 
in  the  City  of  New  Tori;  a  well  written  production;  which  is  as 
applicable  to  Philadelphia  as  to  any  other  place.  It  should  be  read 
l^  our  fellow  citizens  in  general;  and  especially  by  the  Coun- 
cils of  this  city,  the  Guaraians  of  the  pooTy  and  the  members  of 
our  State  Legislature;  and  its  maxims  of  sound  policy  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible.  E.  S.  Ely. 


VOa  TR  FRMBTTimtAir  XAGAnirs. 

HBNBT  MABTTH. 

Mr.  Editor — ^The  following  extracts  from  Sir  Robert  K.  Por- 
ter's travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Armenia,  respecting  Henry 
Martyn,  suggested  the  stanzas  which  accompany  them.  As 
the  extracts  have  never  appeared  in  any  religious  pahlipflCton  in 
this  countiy,  they  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

^  At  Shmiz,''  says  Sic  A^bert^  ^^Mr;  Martyn  dwelt  nearly  a 
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year;  and  on  leaving  its  waUs,  the  apostle  of  Christianity  found 
no  cause  for  ^  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet'  against  the  Ma- 
hommedan  city.  The  inhabitants  had  received,  cherished,  and 
Ustened  to  him;  and  he  departed  thence  amidst  the  blessings 
and  tears  of  many  a  Persian  friend.  Through  his  means,  the 
gospel  had  then  found  its  way  into  Persia;  and  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  sown  in  kindly  hearts,  the  gradual  effect  hereafter 
may  be  like  the  hskrvest  of  the  seeding. 

*'*'  The  attentions  of  my  host  were  so  unwearied  that  I  never 
could  forget  I  was  in  the  house  of  the  near  kinsman  of  the  two 
noble  Persians,  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  and  Mirza  Seid  Ali,  who  had 
sworn  the  warmest  personal  friendship  to  our  ^  man  of  God,'  « 
for  so  they  designated  Henry  Martyn !  When  the  weather  be- 
came too  intense  for  his  enfeebled  frame  to  bear  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  city,  JafRer  Ali  Khan  pitched  a  tent  for  him  in  a 
most  delightful  garden  beyond  the  walls,  where  he  pursued  his 
translation  of  the  acriptures;  or  sometimes  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  an  orange  tree,  by  the  side 
of  a  clear  stream,  holding  that  style  of  conversation  with  the 
two  admirable  brothers,  which  caused  their  pious  guest  to  say, 
^^  That  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  he  reclined,  and  the  notes  of 
the  nightingales  which  warbled  above  him,  were  not  so  sweet 
as  such  discourse  from  Persian  lips." 

In  orange  groves  on  Shiraz'  plains, 
A  Christian  pilg^rim  taaght:  ^ 

Two  Persiln  princes  heard  those  strains, 
Wi^  sacred  science  fraught. 

Whh  anxious  eagerness  they  heard 
The  heavenly  troths  he  UMy 
Recorded  in  that  Holy  Woild 
Revealed  to  saints  of  old. 

Their  rising  doubts  soon  disappeared, 
Their  difficulties  ceased. 
And  while  he  calmed  each  trembling  (bar. 
Their  humble  hopes  increased. 

Then,  as  the  dawn  began  to  1;>reak 
Upon  their  mental  nignt. 
Their  toiunies  with  holy  rapture  speak. 
And  hail  me  rising  light. 

Sweet  were  the  banks  of  roses  spread 
Around  his  cool  retreat. 
And  sweet  the  orange  o'er  his  head. 
Which  shelter'd  fiiom  the  heat. 

O  sweet  the  mellow  plaintive  song 
Of  lonely  nightingale : 
And  sweet  toe  perfiime  swept  slong 
By  eveiy  spicy  gale. 

^-  >..     ^Far  sweeter  to  that  pilgrim's  ear, 
'*  Hhan  sensual  pleasures  all, 

Sweeterfrom  Pctrsian  lips  to  hear 
Such  heavenly  accents  M. 
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And  would'st  thou  know  that  pilgrim's  name  ? 
Let  Persia's  clime  declare; 
There  'tis  embalmed— its  highest  ikme 
In  pious  tears  and  prayer. 

Thy  memory,  Mabttit,  long  be  dear 
To  every  Christian  heart; 
Long  may  thy  brif;ht,  but  short  career, 
A  loYe  like  thine  unpart. 

O  might  th^  aacred  mantle  fall, 
And,  with  it,  double  grace 
On  missionary  heroes  all, 
l¥ho  run  thy  Christian  race! 

O,  then,  not  Perna's  sona  alone, 
Would  know  and  feel  the  Word; 
But  the  wide  world  its  truth  should  own^ 
And  bow  before  the  Lord. 


HeMetD. 

Letters  an  Uniiarianism ;  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  First 
Fresthfterian  Churchy  in  the  city  of  RaUimore.  By  Samuel  Mil- 
ler,  D.D.  Frofessor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histortj  and  Church  Go- 
vernment, in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Fresbyterian 
Church  in  Vu  United  States,  at  Princeton.  Trenton :  printed  by 
George  Shtrman.  1821.  pp*  31£«  Frice  %U50. 

When  the  "  pestilent  heresy"  which  '*  walketh  in  darkness" 
under  the  guise  and  name  of  Unitarianism^  was  spreading  it^ 
deadly  influence  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  we  do  think  it 
was  highly  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  antidote  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  professors  of  our  Theological  Seminaries.  They,' 
in  our  opinion,  were  called  on  professionally^  to  render  this  ser- 
vice ;  because  it  especially  belongs  to  them  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  religious  community,  a  healthful  state  of  mind  in 
relation  to  Christian  doctrine.  And  we  exceedingly  rejoice, 
that  the  event  has  corresponded  with  the  expectation  and  opi- 
nion we  have  intimated.  Professor  Stuart  of  Andovery  with 
a  promptness  worthy  of  his  piety,  and  a  manifestation^of  talent 
highly  honourable  to  his  intellectual  powers  and  literary  attain- 
mentSy  took  the  lead  in  this  necessary,  but  unpleasant  service. 
He  was  soon  followed,  and  very  ably  supported,  by  his  brother 
professor.  Dr., Woods;  who  not  only  maintained  the  ground 
previously  defended  against  the  assailing  foe,  but  earned  the 
war  vigorously  into  the  enemy's  country.  His  ^^  Letters  to 
Unitarians,"  and  his  «  Reply  to  Dr.  Ware*s  Letters  tirTrlnita- 
rians  and  Calvinists,"  manifest  an  acuteneas  6t  discrimination, 
with  a  scope,  and  cloteness,  esd  force  of  reasoning,  rarely 
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equalled.  We  verily  believe  that  no  unprejudiced  man  can 
read  the  publications  of  these  able  writers,  on  the  subjects  in 
controversy,  without  being  convinced  that  argument  and  scrip* 
ture  are  clearly  and  conclusively  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  We 
only  regret  that  the  former  of  them  saw  fit  to  abandon  one  point 
— ^the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God — which  we  think  he 
ought  to  have  strenuously  maintained,  and  which  is  so  main* 
tained  in  the  letters,  the  review  of  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  article.  ^ 

Dr.  Miller,  it  appears,  was  dragged  into  this  controversy ;  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  he  assures  us  he  does  not  at  pre* 
sent  regret ;  and  in  which,  as  having  occasioned  the  publication 
of  these  letters,  we  are  confident  the  friends  of  true  religion, 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  reason  to  rejoice.  He  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  has  often  so  ordered 
It,  that  a  bad  book  has  called  forth  a  good  one ;  and  that  thus 
the  truth  has  been  much  more  firmly  established,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  subvert  it. 

Dr.  Miller's  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  young  friend  and 
pupil,  Mr.  Nevins,  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Baltimore,  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the  hearers. 
The  printed  sermon  contained  a  few  sentences  which  roused  the 
wrath  of  a  puissant  "  Unitarian  of  Baltimore,''  who,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  man  who  is  ^^  fierce  for  moderation,"  has  been  pelt- 
ing Dr.  Miller  ever  since.  We  have  heard  a  humorous  friend 
proposing  a  question  in  the  rule  of  proportion,  thus*— if  the 
Unitarian  of  Baltimore  takes  nine  months  to  answer  twenty 
lines  in  Dr.  Miller^s  sermon,  how  long  will  it  employ  him  to  an- 
swer the  octavo  volume  now  published  ?  ,  Dr.  Miller  replied  to 
the  first  intemperate  a  jdress  which  was  made  to  him  in  the 
*'*'  Unitarian  Miscellany ;"  and  confiding  in  the  intimation  given 
by  the  editor,  that  he  would  publish  answers  to  the  articles 
which  should  appear  in  that  work,  sent  the  reply  for  publication. 
But  it  could  not  be  printed  in  the  miscellany— -it  was  too  long : 
it  would  occupy  too  much  space  :  it  would  not  please  his  sub- 
scribers. Nevertheless,  if  Dr.  Miller  would  print  it,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  trust  the  circulation  of  it  with  this  candid  editor, 
he  would  promise  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  along  with  the  miscella- 
ny, to  each  of  bis  subscribers.  Dr.  Miller,  not  choosing,  it 
would  seem,  to  put  some  thousand  copies  of  his  reply  id  the  dis- 
posal of  this  courteous  gendeman,  published  and  disposed  of  it 
himself.  These  facts  have  been^JPor  some  time,  before  the  pub* 
lie.  The  sequel  may  be  learned  from  the  Dr.'s  introductory 
letter  *^  to  the  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiuxh  in 
Bakimore."    He  begins  thus ; 

**  CoBisTiAir  B&BTHmBv.— *A  train  of  events,  as  unexpected  as  unsougiit  by 
me,  has  led  to  the  present  publication.    When,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
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my  Ardent  desire  to  promote  your  welfare^  and  vay  affectionsite  respect  for  your 
youiu^  Pastor,  prompted  me  to  consent,  on  the  day  of  his  Ordination,  to  address 
you  m>m  the  pulpit,  I  little  thought  that  obloquy  and  controversy  were  to  re- 
sult from  the  service  of  that  day.  But  so  it  has  Happened.  Some  of  your  Uni- 
tarian neighbours  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  me  an  object  c^  repeated  at- 
tack, and  my  sermon  on  that  occasion  a  subject  of  protracted  and  tedious  dis- 
cussion. I  have  seldom  been  more  surprised  than  to  find,  that  a  few  plain  sen- 
tences, which  were  delivered  under  the  impression  that  they  contained  nothing 
more  than  what  was  universally  understood  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, should  give  such  deep  oAence,  and  lead  to  so  much  waste  of  ink  and  paper. 
Nor  can  I  yet  account  for  the  fact,  but  by  supposing  that  the  Unitarians  m  the 
Vkited  States  are  determined  to  make  the  experiment  whether  they  can  write 
themselves  into  notice  and  im[)ortancc,  and  in  prosecuting  ^is  experiment,  re- 
solve to  let  nothing,  however  trivial,  escape  their  animadversion.  It  this  be  their 
plan,  I  make  no  ccmiplaint  of  its  operation  on  me.  I  am  not  certain  that  any 
thing  which  has  occurred,  is  to  be,  for  a  moment,  regretted.  On  the  contrary, 
a  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty,  has  cheered  me  under  the  past ;  and  if 
the  following  pages  should  prove  in  any  degree  useful  to  you  or  your  children^ 
I  shall  have  reason  unfeignedly  to  rejoice  in  what  was,  in  itself,  by  no  means  de- 
sirable to  a  lover  of  peace. 

*^But,  although  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  have  certainly  given  occasion  to 
the  present  address,  and  have  served  to  create,  at  once,  an  interest  in  your  pros- 
perity, and  a  freedom  in  approaching  you,  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  same  degree ;  yet  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  these  Letters  as  intended 
to  answer  any  thing  which  has  been  recently  published  against  me  or  my  Ser- 
mon, by  the  ' Unitarian  of  Baltimore*  My  account  with  uiat  writer  has  been, 
long  since,  on  my  part,  finally  closed ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  to  open 
or  review  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  here^er,  my  resolution,  as  yet,  re- 
mains unshaken,  not  to  take  the  least  notice  of  any  thing  from  that  quarter. 
And  to  this  resolution  I  adhere,  not  merely  because  it  has  been  once  formed  and 
announced ;  but  also  because  the  writer  who  has  honoured  me  with  so  much 
hostile  notice,  has,  happily,  conducted  his  attacks  in  su^  a  manner  as  to  render 
defence  altogether  unnecessary. 

**  My  object  in  writing  at  present  is  your  benefit.  It  is  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  a  system  ol  error,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  as  the 
most  delusive  and  dangerous  of  all  that  have  ever  assumed  the  Christian  name. 
lliis  system  its  advocates  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend and  establish  with  a  keal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  From  the  pulpit  and 
the  jjress,  by  the  formal  volume,  the  humble  pamj^let,  and  every  variety  of  ex- 
hibition that  ingenuity  can  devise,  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  pubhc  mind.  In  every  direction,  and  with  a  profusion  of  the  most 
lavish  kind,  they  are  daily  scattering  abroad  their  instruments  of  seduction.  Pro- 
bably in  no  part  of  our  country  out  of  MioMochusettt,  do  these  poisoned  agents 
so  completely  fill  the  air,  or,  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  so  noisesomely 
*  come  up  into  your  houses,  your  chambers,  and  your  kneacung  troughs,'  as  in 
Baltimore,** 

From  this  extract  it  appears,  that  these  letters  were  intended 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. But  doubtless  their  author  had  more  extensive  views 
in  committing  them  to  the  press ;  and  for  ourselves,  we  delibe- 
rately think  that  no  publication  of  equal  importance,  has  lately 
appeared  in  our  country.  We  did  urgently  need  a  manual^  em- 
bracing the  leading  ideas  in  relation  to  this  subject  and  contro- 
versy ;  a  manual  perspicuous  in  its  method,  judicious  and  sound 
in  its  matter,  and  interesting  and  popular  in  its  manner.  Some 
of  our  junior  clergy  needed  it^  our  reading  and  inquisitive  youth 
gready  needed  it,  and  indeed  our  people  at  large  much  needed 
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iu  And  here  they  have  it.  Here,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
hours  reading — and  very  pleasant  reading  too— rthey  nxay  see  a 
fair,  and  pretty  full  statement,  of  this  whole  controversy ;  about 
which  they  have  heard  so  much,  and  of  the  details,  merits  and 
tendency  of  which,  many  of  them  haye  understood  but  litde. 

The  author  of  these  letters  tells  us,  that  it  is  his  ^^  purpose  to 
treat,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  a  few  points  in  the  controversy, 
chiefly  practical."  But  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  has  gone 
far  beyond  what  this  modest  annunciation  of  his  purpose  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  His  letters,  indeed,  do  not,  and  from  their 
limited  nature  could  not,  bring  forward  the  great  mass  of  scrips 
tural  authority,  in  regard  to  the  controverted  doctrines.  Yet 
they  do  exhibit  as  much  scriptural  authority,  and  as  much  Lucid 
and  conclusive  reasoning,  on  nearly  all  the  great  points  in  con- 
troversy between  Trinitarians  and  Socinians,  as  we  think  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  and  settle  any  mind,  which  is  really  open  to  the 
influence  of  truth  :  they  also  expose,  in  a  just  and  striking  man- 
ner, the  destructive  tendency  of  the  Socinian  heresy ;  they  give 
a  clear  historical  view  of  the  Oght  in  which  it  has  beep  regarded 
and  treated  by  the  real  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  apostolic  age 
to  the  present  time ;  and  they  show  in  what  manner  the  subjects 
of  this  awful  delusion  ought  now  to  be  viewed  and  treated,  by 
sJl  who  would  sustain^  with  purity  and  consisteocyi  their  Chris- 
tian character  and  profession. 

Although  these  letters  are  controversial  in  their  character,  vet 
they  are  written  with  a  spirit  which  we  highly  approve  and  admire. 
They  maintain  the  truth  with  firmness  and  diecision,  but  with- 
out acrimony.  This  we  were  led  to  expect,  from  the  former 
publications  of  the  author;  and  our  expectation  has,  in  no  de^ 
gree,  been  disappointed.  Dr.  Miller  takes  the  ground,  openly 
and  unequivoc£dly,  that  the  Socinians  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  Christians  at  alL  For  this  we  think  that  the  friends  of  vital 
piety  throughout  our  country  owe  him  their  thanks,  and  their 
cordial  support.  There  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  among  us  a 
degree  of  sinful  delicacy ^  tn  regard  to  this  poj^nt.  To  us  it  seems 
that  fidelity  to  our  Master,  attachment  to  essential  truth,  and. 
even  the  benevolence  which  we  ought  to  fieel  toward  Socinians 
themselves,  all  require  ^  distinct  and  practical  avowal,  that 
those  who  have  imbibed  this  her«sy  have  np  just  pretensioaa 
whatever  to  the  Christian  i;ume  or  diaracter  :*— That  the  ground 
they  occupy  is  altogether  as  dangerous  as  that  which  is  taken 
by  diose  who  profess,  in  the  most  unqusdi&ed  manner,  that  they 
are  Deists.  Indeed,  as  H^t  Socinian  has  a  bolster  for  his  con- 
science which  the  avowed  Deist  has  not,  we  consider  the  re- 
lifi^ous  state  of  the  former,  as  really  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  latter.  But  while  the  author  of  these  letters  places  this 
matter  on  what  we  believe  to  be  its  right  footing,  he  has,  ji^  our 
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apprehension,  shown  much  candour  and  Christian  meekness,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  it ;  and  in  no  instance,  so  far 
as  we  can  discern,  has  said  any  thing  merely  with  a  view  to  ir- 
ritate, or  to  recriminate. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  controversy,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in 
religious  controversy,  to  keep  completely  within  the  limits  of  the 
maxim — suaviter  in  modOyfortiter  in  re.  Nay,  we  think  it  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  warmth,  and  even  of  appa- 
rent severity,  which  may  not  only  be  lawfully  indulged,  but 
sometimes  even  demanded  by  duty,' when  a  doctrine  is  in  con- 
troversy which  is  fundamental  to  die  whole  Christian  system. 
They  who  can  speak  of  errors  in  religion  which  are  believed  to 
sap  the  very  foundation  of  a  true  believer's  faith  and  hope,  and 
the  prevalence  of  which  are  considered  as  absolutely  ruinous  to 
the  souls  of  men,  with  as  little  interest  as  that  which  they  would 
exhibit  in  discussing  a  matter  of  abstract  science,  or  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  either  envied 
or  imitated.  When  a  man  pleads  a  cause  which  he  and  others 
deem  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  is  he  not  always  and  right- 
fully expected  to  show  that  he  is  much  in  earnest;  that  his  feel- 
ings as  well  as  his  understanding  are  deeply  enlisted  in  all  that 
he  says  ?  And  what  cause  can  pretend  to  compare,  in  point  of 
importance,  with  that  which  is  believed  to  involve  the  destinies 
for  eternity,  happy  or  awful  beyond  conception,  of  a  multitude 
of  immortal  beings  i  Does  not  the  New  Testament  show  us,  by 
striking  examples,  that  there  are  some  occasions,  on  which  the 
language  of  severity,  in  its  strongest  expression,  is  lawful  and 
proper  ?*  We  not  only  admit,  but  wish  ever  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  it  should  always  be  apparent,  in  the  Christian  advocate,  that 
he  has  no  personal  hatred  of  those  whom  he  opposes :  That  he 
would  rejoice  to  reclaim  them  from  their  errors,  and  then  to 
embrace  tnem  as  brethren :  That  he  says  nothing  merely  for  the 
sake  of  wounding  their  feelings :  That  his  solicitude  is,  really 
and  solely,  to  prevent  the  mischief,  both  to  themselves  and  others, 
which  they  are  labouring  to  effect.  But  the  temper  and  man* 
«ner  here  indicated,  is  perfecdy  consistent  with  the  most  plain, 
and  earnest,  and  decided  avowal,  of  the  whole  truth.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  making  that  truth  not  only  palpable,  but  pungent. 
It  is  consistent  with  saying  much  that  certainly  wi//,  and  cer- 
tainly oughty  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  advocates  and  propa- 
gators of  destructive  errors. 

Can  a  man,  who  retains  Any  measure  of  sensibility,  avoid  feel- 
ing pretty  keenly,  when  a  book  is  written  which  he  is  satisfied 

*  Let  the  following  passages  be  carelully  conndered,  with  a  reference  to  this 
point  Matt,  xxiii.  13--39.  Acts  iv,  8—12.  v.  29-^.  vii.  51—54.  m.  9—11. 
2  Cor.  xvi.  22.  GaL  i.  6—9.  2  Pet  2,  throughout ;  Jude  throughout.  There  are 
many  others  of  siiiular  import. 
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win  make  the  most  of  those  who  read  it  believe  that  he  is  -a 
sophist ;  that  his  religious  creed  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods ;  that 
he  has  justly  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  Christian  name  and  cha« 
racter ;  that  he  is  hastening  to  perdition  himself,  and  drawing 
after  him  all  who  shall  receive  and  rely  upon  his  doctrines. 
None  will  affirm  that  such  a  man  as  this  can  never  appear,  and 
if  he  actually  appears,  benevolence  itself  must  admit  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  book  should  be  written,  to  make  the  public 
think  of  him  in  the  manner  that  has  been  stated*  And  painftd 
feelings  must  unavoidably  be  the  consequence.  For  suppose  the 
man  to  be  convinced  of  his  error*-«nd  a  proper  exposure  is  most 
likely  to  convince  him — ^then  he  will  be  wounded  to  the  very 
soul,  by  seeing  the  mischief  which  he  has  done,  or  attempted  to 
do.  And  if  he  be  not  convinced,  he  must  be  of  a  peculiar  make, 
if  he  experiences  no  unpleasant  sensations,  when  he  recollects 
that  many  will  view  him  as  the  abettor  of  a  system  productive 
of  the  most  awful  consequences.  In  a  word,. convince  the  pub- 
lic that  any  set  of  men,  whether  designedly  or  not,  are  employ- 
ing all  their  faculties  to  injure  mankind  in  their  most  precious  in- 
terests;— ^that  they  are  propagating  delusions  which  will  seal  the 
perdition  of  those  who  embrace  and  continue  in  them ; — and  it 
is  folly  in  the  abstract  to  suppose  that  these  men  will  not  suffer 
in  theif  feelings.  They  must  be  without  feeling,  if  they  do  not. 
Now  the  advocates  of  the  orthodox  Christian  faith  do  honestly 
and  firmly  believe,  that  the  writers  of  Socinian  books,  and  the 
industrious  propagators  of  Socinian  doctrine,  are  exactly  such ' 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  hopeless  to  ex,x>se  them,  as  they  ought 
to  be  exposed,  without  giving  them  pain. 

We  have  a  little  enlarged  oi)  this  point,  because  we  think  we 
have  heard  some  well  meaning  people  talk  weakly  about  it;  and 
because  it  is  one  which  Socinians  are  always  pressing,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  serve  their  own  views,  and  disserve 
the  cause  of  truth.  Holding,  as  the  most  of  them  do,  the  entire 
innocence  of  error,  they  can  discourse  about  it  with  great  calm- 
ness ;  especially  when  by  doing  so  they  think  they  can  gain  an 
advantage  in  an  argument ;  and  they  affect  to  wonder,  that  those 
who  believe  their  tenets  to  be  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men, 
cannot  feel  and  talk  as  they  do.  We  shall  see,  however,  whe- 
ther this  system  of  calmness  and  moderation  will  bear  the  test, 
to  which  these  letters  will  certainly  put  it.  If  those  even  tem- 
pered controversialists  show  no  restivenes^,  if  they  manifest  no 
angry  feelings,  if  they  write  nothing  like  the  first  address  of  the 
"  Unitarian  of  Baltimore,"  we  will  really  give  them  credit  for  a 
better  spirit,  than  we  have  ever  yet  believed  them  to  possess. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  attempt  to  empty  on  Dr.  Miller  all 
the  vials  of  their  wrath,  we  shall  have  proof  positive,  that  their 
moderation,  and  gentleness,  and  kindness,  are  reserved  for  other 
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subjects  ftnd  occasions^  than  those  in  which  the  concerns  of  this 
life— their  reputation  and  influence  in  society— 4ire  involved. 
We  intend  to  look  well  to  the  result  of  this  experiment,  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  do  the  same. 

When  reviewers  reidly  wish  a  book  to  be  read  throughout, 
We  suspect  that  they  sometimes  defeat  their  own  purpose,  by 
pvine  large  and  numerous  extracts  from  it.  We  think  we  have 
out^elves,  in  some  instances,  obtained  what  we  thought  a  pretty 
good  general  view,  both  of  the  subject  and  manner  of  an  excel- 
lent publication,  from  a  review ;  and  have,  in  consequence,  ne- 
glected to  purchase  and  read  the  book  itself.  Now,  it  is  our 
sincere  and  earnest  wish  that  the  letters  before  us  should  go, 
without  any  abbreviation,  into  as  many  hands  as  possible.  We 
should  be  glad,  indeed,  if  every  family  in  our  religious  con- 
nexion could  possess  a  copy  of  them :  and  we  are  also  certainly 
willing  that  the  families  of  other  denominations  should  be  as 
w«ll  supplied  as  our  own.  It  is  not  our  intention,  therefore,  to 
insert  extensive  extracts  in  our  magazine ;  at  least  we  shall  not 
do  this,  till  some  time  hence.  The  present  article  will  be  con- 
cluded by  exhibiting  the  contents  of  the  volume,  as  given  by  the 
audior  himself.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  our  miscellany,  we 
may  perhaps  go  over  these  letters  a  little  in  detail,  give  a  few 
extracts,  and  add  some  remarks  of  our  own  on  the  general  sub- 
jtcX*     But  for  this  we  are  not  to  be  considered  as  pledged. 

The  matter  of  Dr.  Miller's  letters  is  to  us  so  interesting  in 
itself,  that  Wd  should  have  received  it  with  avidity,  in  any  to- 
lerable mode  of  communitatioti.  But  he,  we  think,  possesses 
more  than  a  common  share  of  the  talent — and  a  most  happy 
talent  it  i»^*K>f  fttvtng  interest  to  almost  any  subject  which  he 
handles.  That  he  has  given  it  to  the  subject  of  these  letters, 
we  happen  to  have  evidence  more  decisive  than  that  afforded 
by  our  own  feelings  or  opinion.  We  know  a  young  lawyer,  by 
no  means  devoted  to  religious  speculations,  but  possessing  good 
taste  and  a  love  of  sound  reasoning,  who  has  affirmed,  that  after 
beginning  to  read  this  book,  he  was  unable  to  give  a  close  atten- 
tion to  any  tlnnig  else,  till  he  had  read  it  carefully  through.  We 
hope  that  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  bar  will  make  the  same 
trial,  and  find  the  s^me  result. 

The  ityk  of  these  lettefe^  possesses  the  same  general  charac- 
ter^-^petliaps  isofnewhat  improved«**.with  the  former  publications 
of  <Hir  Author.  It  is  easy,  neaft,  flowing,  and  remarkably  per- 
spicuoua.  We  have  observed  hvX  a  single  passage,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  us  any  obscurity ;  and  in  that  an  attentive 
reader  will  have  litde  diifBculty  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
writer.  We  could  point  out  a  number  of  slight  inaccuracies, 
— — *<^uft6  aut  iftctma  fuclit« 
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But  no  book,  of  any  length,  is  without  these.  The  common 
reader,  if  not  told  by  a  critic  where  to  find  them,  never  per- 
ceives them  at  all.  Our  author  will,  probably,  correct  some  of 
his  own  in  a  future  edition;^— for  a  future  edition,  and  more 
than  one,  we  hope  to  see. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  before  us  is  very  handsome; 
and  in  the  style  of  execution  in  which  it  appears,  it  is  a  cheap 
volume.  But  we  suggest,  with  deference  to  the  author,  that  a 
still  cheaper  edition,  which  might  notwithstanding  wear  a  credit- 
able appearance,  would  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  a  num-* 
ber  who  may  wish  to  read  his  book,  and  who  ought  to  read  it. 

Agreeably  to  the  intimation  already  given,  we  now  close  our 
review,  with  stating  the  contents  of  the  volume  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  it. 

LETTEB  I.  Intioductoiy  remarks — Zeal  of  Unttuians  to  propagate  their 
opinions — ^Deagn  of  these  Letters — Attention  to  the  subject  earnestly  request- 
eo. — ^Leading  articles  of  the  Unitarian  Creed — ^The  present  no  sectarian  dispute 
— Importance  of  the  points  in  controversy.-— p.  9— 135. 

LETTER  n.  Prejudices  cherished  by  many  agunst  Orthodoxy-^FiBsr 
Prejudice,  that  Orthodoxy  is  austere  and  repufeive — Considered,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  remove  it— Secohd  Prejudice,  that  Orthodoxy  lays  too  much 
^trefis  on  opinions — Shewn  to  be  unfounded — ^Unitarians  have,  at  different  times, 
made  themselves  equally  liable  to  this  change — ^THiasxr ;  the  spirit  of  Ortho- 
doxy is  a  persecuting  Spirit — Refuted. — ^p.  3ft— 70. 

LETTER  m.  Subject  continued — Fourth  Prejudice— against  eveiy  thing 
Mysterious  in  Religion — Examined,  and  shewn  to  be  unreasonable— Danger  of 
adopting  It  as  a  general  principle — Tnra  Prejudice — The  authority  of  Great 
Names — ^This  plea  wholly  unsound,  and  unscriptural — So  far  as  it  has  force, 
proved  to  be  more  in  favour  of  Orthodox\'^  thah  of  Unitarianism. — ^p.  T"!— 110. 

LETTER  rv.  The  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice— Testimo- 
nv  of  Scripture  decisive  in  favour  of  Orthodoxy— The  Early  Fathers  equally 
clear  in  support  of  the  same— Barnabas— Clemens  Romanus — ^Polycarp— Igna- 
tius— ^Irenxus — ^Theophihis— njustin  Martyr — ^Melito— Athcnagoras — Tatian — 
Clemens  Alexandrinus — ^Andromcus^^Tertullian — ^Minucius  Felix — Origin — 
Cyprian — Dionysius  of  Alexandria — ^Novatian — Amobius — ^Lactantius — (S«go- 
ly  Thaumaturgus — ^Athanasius — Martyrs  worshipped  Christ. — p.  111—148. 

LETTER  V.  Subject  continued — ^Tesrtimony  dmwn  from  the  Heresies  of  the 
first  four  centuries — Cerinthians — Ebionites — ^Marcion — Thcodotus — Artemon 
— Noetus — ^Praxeas — Paul  of  Samosata — Arius — Macedonius — These  heretics 
denied  the  name  of  Christians-— Their  Baptisms  pronounced  void — Testimony 
of  Pagans — Pliny — ^Hierocles — Celsus — Lucian — Witnesses  of  the  Truth — Pau- 
licians — ^Waldenses — ^Wickliffites — Hussites — ^Reformers — Remarks  on  this  tes- 
thnony.— p.  149—190. 

UETTER  VX  Unitarians  reject  the  hispiration  of  the  Scriptures— Diflcr- 
ence  between  them  and  the  Orthodox  with  respect  to  the  proper  office  of  Rea- 
son in  examining  revelation — Objections  to  the  Unitarian  principle  on  this  sub- 
ject— Quotations  from  Unitarian  writers,  shewing  that  they  really  act  upon  the 
prindple  ascribed  to  them — Spedmens  (^Unitarian  exposition — Consequences 
of  this  mode  of  expounding  the  wordiyf  €Nsd. — ^p.  191 — ^234. 

LETl'ER  vn.  Truth  to  be  tried  by  its  practical  influences-Objections  to 
Unitarianism  on  this  ground — Unitarianism  disposed  to  deny  or  conceal  its  |>rin- 
ciples— Indifferent  to  truth— Hostile  to  the  exercises  of  Vital  Piety— Deficient 
in  yielding  aupiKat  and  consolation  in  Death— Unfriendly  to  the  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions— Eveiy  where  more  agreeable  to  Infidels,  than  any  other  system  which 
bears  the  Christian  name.— p.  235—278. 
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LETTER  Vni  Objections  likely  to  be  made  bjr  Unitarian»  to  the  forefoing 
fitatements-'Answer — Advice  with  respect  to  the  proper  manner  of  treating^ 
Unitarians — ^Reasons  in  support  of  that  advice — Concluoing  Remarks  and  Coun- 
sels.—p.  279—312. 


j&ummarp  of  ^{ntenigence. 

FORxxoN  iiTTEurexircx. 

£ji:iract  of  a  Letter  Jrom  a  Gentleman  in  London^  to  hit  Friend  in  Philadelphia, 

dated  JSrovemher  23,  18211 

«  Dr.  Pinkerton  paid  a  visit  lately  to  this  country  from  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
led  to  new  measures  for  carrying  on  translations  and  editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tiues  in  tiiat  quarter.  Drs.  Paterson  and  Henderson  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Astrachan,  when  lately  beard  from,  and  were  about  to  visit  the  Misaonary  es- 
tablishment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus,  before  pasang  down  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian. 

«  The  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey  has,  for  the  present,  interrupted  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  at  Constantinople.  The  Greek  Archimandrite,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  it,  was  still  in  safety,  wnen  last  heard  of;  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  has 
been  enabled  to  escape  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  Humanity  mourns  over 
the  sad  scenes  of  barbarous  ferocity  which  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  pre- 
sented in  that  dark  quarter  of  the  earth,  once  blessed  with  the  lig^t  of  divine 
revelation,  and  prays  that  the  passing  events  may  be  mercifully  overruled  to 
dispel  the  thick  darkness,  in  which  its  inhabitants  are  enveloped,  by  introducing 
the  hght  and  purity  of  Christianity.  The  tagns  of  the  times  encourap^  us  to 
hope  that  the  period  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  influence  of  the  false  pro- 
phet shall  be  brought  to  a  perpetual  end,  and  this  delunon,  also,  pass  away  be- 
fore the  bright  rising  of  tlie  Sun  of  Righteousness.  A  general  union  amongst 
Christians  of  all  denominations  for  imploring  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  frx>m 
on  high,  may  shortly  afford  an  indication  that  the  set  time  to  favour  Zion  is  &Bt 
approaching.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  a  peculiarly  &vourable  impression 
seems  to  be  made,  on  this  important  subject;  and  connecting  the  various  events 
that  are  taking  place,  in  ver^  distant  and  remote  parts,  we  are  encouraged  to 
look  for  still  greater  things,  m  the  down&ll  of  the  empire  of  satan  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Messiah's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

^  Within  two  or  three  years  past,  a  Home  Mi*rionary  Sodeiy  has  been  establish- 
ed here,  which  promises  very  beneficial  effects  in  penetrating  dark  and  obscure 
villages  which  are,  in  many  qiuirters  of  our  land,  still  unblessed  with  the  gospel 
ministry.  County  associations,  also,  come  in  aid  of  this  society  in  discovcnn^ 
the  unenBghtened  spots,  and  fiicilitating  the  conmiunications.  Of  late  there  is 
a  great  adoition  to  .the  means  of  public  worship,  in  the  ettabU$hmentf  by  tlie 
erection  of  many  churches,  for  which  a  million  Mterling  Vras,  some  time  since, 
granted  by  parliament ;  and,  as  there  are  continual  accesnons  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal preachers,  in  the  church,  a  way  b  thus  provided  for  the  more  extensive  dif- 
fusion of  divine  truth.  O!  that  devout  ana  importunate  supplications  may  be 
more  generally  excited  in  connexion  with  the  various  external  means,  now  in 
active  operation,  in  onr  retpective  countriet,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  accompanying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  render  them 
effectualt  and  make  this  moral  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose !" 


raOM  TUB  XIBSIOKAmT  miULD. 

PA1«£STINE  MISSIOHT. 

Extracttfrom  Mr,  Par$on*a  Journal  yohile  at  Jtnualem, 

Feb.  17, 1821.  Entered  Jerusalem  by  Jaffa  gate,  five  minutes  before  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.    Soon  allcr  passing  the  gate,  we  turned  to  the  n'orth,  and  in  a 
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f«w  minutes  ■nived  at  the  house  of  Procopius,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction.* The  servant  at  the  door  informed  us^  that  he  wfts  in  the  church  for 
evening  prayers.  Without  a  moment's  delay  I  hastened  thither,  to  unite  with 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  upon  Mount  Calvary,  and  to  render  thanks  to 
God  for  the  hi4>py  termination  of  my  voyage  to  the  Holy  City.  The  church  is 
but  a  few  steps  from  the  place,  where,  it  is  supposed,  stood  me  cross.  On  en- 
tering, I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  so  richly  and  neatlv  fumished.  It 
is  caUed  the  church  of  St.  Comitantine,  and  is  the  place  to  wnich  all  the  bi- 
shops, (five  in  number,)  with  their  numerous  attendants,  resort  for  morning 
and  evening  service.  Eveiy  thing  was  conducted  with  a  pleasing  stillness  and 
regularity,  becoming  so  holy  a  place. 

urraoDUOTiON  to  prooopivs. 

After  service  of  thirty  minutes,  1  returned,  and  presented  my  letters  to  Pro- 
copius.  Conversation  was  directed  to  the  exertions  which  the  Protestants  are 
making  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  holy  scriptures.  They  replied :  *<  We 
believe  the  Protestants  to  be  our  friends."  In  a  few  moments,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  room,  which  had  been  put  in  readiness  for  me,  by  the  request  of  the 
Russian  consul.  It  is  near  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contains  many  convenient 
apartments.  My  trunks  had  arrived  in  safety.  In  the  evening,  we  read  from 
the  Greek  Testament  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  Bufferings  and  death,  and 
endeavoured  to  consecrate  our  rooms  to  Him,  who  here  gave  his  life  for  the 
world. 

FIRST  SABBATH  IN  JSRUSALEM. 

Feb,  18.  At  an  early  hoiu>,  I  was  reminded,  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  of 
Peter,  who  denied  his  Lord  and  Master.  In  view  of  so  affecting  a  subject,  I 
could  only  say :  "  Cause  me  to  know  the  way,  wherein  I  should  walk ;  for  1 
lift  my  soul  to  thee." 

After  breakfast,  Procopius  called  upon  me,  repeated  his  willingness  to  aid 
me  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  bade  me  welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of 
tl^e  monastery.  The  day  passed  with  great  tranquillity.  At  tliree  o'clock, 
went  to  the  Greek  church,  and  heard  selections  read  from  the  Psalms  of  David.' 
In  this  city,  the  pious  psalmist  breathed  out  his  soiu  to  Mb  God,  and  to  our 
God.  Here  he  wept  for  sinners.  **  Rivers  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  be- 
cause they  keep  not  thy  law."  His  prayers  are  registered  in  Heaven,  and  will 
be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

(To  be  continuetl.) 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

R.  P.  &  C.  Williams,  Boston,  have  just  published  an  edition  of  *<  Venn^s  Ser- 
mons," three  vols,  in  two,  on  a  new  pica  type  and  handsome  paper.  Reviews 
ef  these  sermons  may  be  seen  in  *^The  Christian  Observer,"  vol.  ziv.  p.  26,  vol. 
zvii.  p.  ^5. 

Anthony  Hnley,  Philade^hia,  has  in  press,  and  will  publish  in  a  few  weeks, 
**  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Princeton  (N.  J.), 
including  the  Constitution  of  said  Seminary,  &c." 

*  Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  observed  the  operations  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  will  recollect,  that  Procoi>ius  is  the  agent  of  that  noble 
institution,  and  takes  charge  of  the  nde  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
he  is  also  an  assistant  of  me  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  himself  president  of 
all  the  Greek  monasteries,  it  is  a  pecuhariy  auspicious  circumstance,  that  he  is 
heartily  engaged  in  the  Bible  cause.  [Editor  of  the  MUnonar^f  Herald. 
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21ie  Treasuxer  of  the  Trustees  oftiie  General  JSissemhly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Cknrchf  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  followins  sums 
for  their  Thetdogieal  Seminary  at  FrineetoHt  Jv,  J,  during  the 
m4mth  of  February  last,  viz. 

Of  l^bert  Ralston,  Esq.  the  donation  of  Mr.  James  Bkck,  for  the  Con- 
tingentFund  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     J^l  50 

Of  Mr.  John  M'Mtdlin,  his  third  instalment  for  the  Permanent  Fund  10  00 

Of  John  Stills,  Esq.  in  full  of  his  subscription  for  ditto  .  -    100  00 

Of  ditto,  his  first  and  second  instalments  for  the  professorship  to  be 

endowed  by  the  S^^nod  of  Philadelphia        -  -  .  -    100  OOi 

Of  a  female  communicant  of  the  Sixta  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila- 

delphia»  for  the  same  piofessorshipf  -  •  -  -      50  00 

Of  Rev.  Geoive  Reid,  two  instalments  of  Bev.  Thomas  Alexander,  Sa- 
lem, S.  C.  tor  the  Professorship  to  be  endowed  by  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ..... 

Two'ditto,  of  Robert  Means,  Esq.  Beaufort,  8.  C.  for  ditto 
Mrs.  Wm.  Irvine,  Mount  Zion,  S.  C.  for  ditto       ... 
Mrs.  M^Bride,  Salem,  8.  C.  for  ditto  .... 

Salem  Union  Auxiliary  Society,  for  ditto  .... 

Received  same  time,  of  Mr.  Reid,  j^25,  firom  the  Salem  Union 
Auxiliary  Society,  for  the  Education  Society  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  that  society. 
Of  Rev.  George  Reid,  two  instalments  of  Wm.  Wilson,  jr.  Esq.  Johns 
Island,  S.  C.  for  the  same  Professorship        .... 

Two  ditto  of  James  Legare,  Esq.  same  bland,  for  ditto    - 
One  ditto  of  Miss  Eliaa  Grimball,  Charleston,  S.  C.  for  ditto 
.  One  ditto  of  Mrs.  A.  Flinn,  of  ditto,  for  ditto        ... 
One  ditto  of  John  GrimbaU,  Esq.  of  ditto^  for  ditto 
One  ditto  of  Mrs.  S.  Mllhenny,  of  ditto,  for  ditto 
And  in  full  of  the  subscription  of  Mr.  John  Hoff,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
for  a  scholarship  -  -  .  .  .  .50  00 

Of  Hfr.  Nathaniel  Concklin,  per  Mr.  Krebs,  for  the  scholarship  to  be 

endowed  by  the  Eumeaean  Sodety  -  -  -  .      20  00 

Of  l^fr.  Samuel  D.  Henderson,  from  Uie  Female  Cent  Society  of  Cham- 
bersbui^g,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Students' Fund        -  .  -      18  50 

Total    S^lOl  ^ 


100  00 

100  00 

40  00 

60  00 

51  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

To  Correspotidenls. 

Several  valuable  oonrnnxmcations  have  been  received,  which  shall  be  inserted 
as  soon  as  we  can  find  room  for  them. 

Hie  length  of  two  or  three  pieces  in  this  number,  which  could  not  be  dkided 
without  injuring  then,  has  excluded  several  riioct  articles  of  intelligence,  and 
has  jto  obliged  us  to  postpone  the  faataace  cf  two  commnnicatiooa,  which  were 
given,  in  part,  in  our  last  number. 


*  The  benevolefltdoaor^f  these 'gSdflii^  «  After  readioe  in  the  Presbjpte- 
naa  Magazine,  for  this  monti),  a  shoit  nofavse  of  the  wants  of  the  Theolcuocal 
Seminary  at  PrinoetMi,  N.  J.,  I  cheerfidl^  send  you  iSbe  endoaed  fif^  doUan, 
wludi  yon  w31  please  add  to  the  fund  wkieh  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  aw  en- 
de»>r€mmg  to  nise,  for  the  endowmemt^f  a  i»ofo«onhip  in  that  uBpottaBtand 
wefoliiisatutkm.'* 
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FOK  TBB  mXtBTTSmiAV  KASAIIVB. 

HISTORICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  LORD's  SUFFER. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Presl^^rian  Church  differs 
irom  some  other  denominations,  in  her  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  in  her  mode  of  administering  it*  It  is  proposed,  in  the 
following  paper,  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  ordinance,  chiefly  in  reference  to  these  points  of  difference. 
Other  points  will  not  be  noticed ;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  bre^ 
vity ;  but  also  because  there  is,  concerning  them,  little  diversi- 
ty either  of  sentiment  or  of  practice  among  Christians. 

The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  sometimes  said  to  be  the  gospel 
epitomized  and  embodied.  It  does,  indeed,  present  to  the  eye 
of  faith,  a  lively,  striking,  and  practical  synopw  of  evanffelkai 
trutfu  And  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  delightful  and 
edifying  ordinance  to  the  communicant,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  m  which  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  his  blood,  are  dear  to  his 
heart.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  just  in  proportion  as  profess- 
ing Christians,  either  disbelieve  tne  divinity  and  atonement  of 
the  Saviour ;  or,  while  they  acknowledge  tlusm  in  words,  make 
little  of  them  in  practice,  will  the  Lord  s  Supper,  either  lose  its 
interest  altogether,  or  be  turned  into  an  idol,  and  become  itself 
an  object  of  superstitious  worship,  instead  of  senriBg  as  a  me- 
morial of  spiritual  blessings,  and  a  medium  of  approach  to  the 
proper  object  of  worship,  of  confidence,  and  of  supreme  love. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  is  at  once  cotifirmed  and  exemplified, 
by  the  Socinians  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  PapUu  on  the 
other.  With  the  former,  the  holy  communion  loses  almost  all 
its  meaning  and  its  value,  because  all  the  wctdX  truths  which  it 
presupposes  and  represents,  are  denied.*— With  the  latter,  while 
they  speak  much  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  humble  mA  simple 
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memorial  is  transformed  into  a  sacrifice^  and  considered  as  in- 
vested with  an  inherent  efficacy  which  the  Spirit  of  God  never 
taught. 

As  long  as  the  Lord's  Supper  held  that  place  in  the  church 
which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  assigned  to  it,  it 
was  indeed  a  ^^  feast  of  fat  things."  The  pious,  in  the  apostolic 
age,  regarded  this  ordinance,  not  as  a  sacrifice  ;  but  as  a  memo» 
rial  of  one  : — ^not  as  a  talisman^  which  carried  with  it  a  chftrm 
to  every  communicant ;  but  as  a  precious  sign  and  pleige  of 
spiritual  blessings : — ^not  as  a  mystery^  fenced  about  with  terror; 
but  as  a  feast,  to  be  enjoyed  with  gladness  and  thanksgiving. 
Then  the  disciples  never  thought  of  the  bread  and  wine  being 
transformed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Him  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  invited  them  to  eat  and  drink  in  remem- 
brance of  himself.  They  had  been  long  accustomed  to  use 
bread  and  wine  as  symbols  in  the  Passover;  and  as  symbols 
they,  no  doubt,  understood  them  to  be  used  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  Supper.  When  the  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples  concerning 
the  bread.  This  is  my  body^  broken  for  you;  and  concerning  the 
cup,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood;  this  do  in  re- 
membrance  of  m»»«->they,  doubtless,  understood  him  to  institoie 
a  memorial,  not  only  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  but  of  Him- 
self ;— of  all  that  was  glorious  in  his  person ; — of  all  that  was 
tender,  interesting  and  constraining  in  his  love ; — and  of  all  that 
was  precious  in  the  benefits  which  he  was  about  to  purchase  by 
his  blood.  And,  accordingly,  to  this  delightful  memorial,  his 
humble  followers  came^  from  time  to  time,  cherishing  a  deep 
sense  of  their  own  unworthiness ;  looking  to  Christ  as  their 
righteousness  and  strength ;  glorying  in  his  cross ;  and  dedi- 
cating themselves  anew  to  his  most  blessed  service.  There  was 
then  no  dbpute  whether  the  Saviour  was  to  be  adored  as  a  di- 
vine person,  or  whether  he  had  offered  himself  up  as  a  vicarious, 
atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  All  who  were  con- 
sidered as  Christians  regarded  Christ  and  his  work,  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  approached  the  holy  Supper  as  a  memorial  of 
him  in  this  character ;— as  a  badge  of  discipleship— and  as  a 
means  of  drawing  near  to  him,  and  receiving  from  him  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  growth  in  grace.  Then  there  were  no  con- 
troversies whether  the  bread  ought  to  be  leavened  or  unleaven- 
ed ;  whether  the  wine  ought  to  be  mixed  with  water  or  not.-— 
The  Christians  of  those  days  had  more  important  subjects  to 
discuss  than  mere  circumstances  and  ceremonies.  »They  were 
days  of  gospel  simplicity  and  piety. 

But  it  was  not  l(mg  before  this  simplicity  gave  place  to  human 
invention  and  corruption.  And  to  these  abuses,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  very  piety  of  the  eariy  writers  and  preachers^ 
might,  in  some  instances,  have  led.    Feeling  the  Lord's  Sup* 
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per  to  be  a  most  precious  ordinance,  and  a  great  privilege^  tjiey 
were  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  in  strong  language.  Tiiis  lan« 
guage,  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years 
after  the  apostles,  falling  in  with  a  decline,  both  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  began  to  be  misunderstood  and  abused.  The  abuse 
of  terms  soon  led  to  the  perversion  and  misconception  oi  things: 
until,  at  length,  almost  ail  traces  of  the  true  knowledge  and  im- 
pression of  the  LOTd's  Supper  were  banished  from  the  minds  of 
•the  great  body  of  professing  Christians. 

The  first  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  on  this 
subject,  seems  to  have  had  a  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance. The  highly  figurative  and  often  overstrained  language  ia 
Svhich  some  of  the  early  fathers  spoke  of  it;  the  manner  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  concerning  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine ;  concerning  their  consecration  by  prayer ;  and  con* 
ceming  the  blessings  to  be  expected  in  receiving  these  conse* 
crated  symbols,  led  their  less  pious,  and  more  superstitious  suc- 
cessors, to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  an  olnis  operatum^  or  inherent 
efficacy  in  the  ordinance,  in  all  cases  m  which  it  was  regularly 
administered.  One  speaks  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  ^a  most 
tremendous  mystery ;" — as  "  a  dreadful  solemnity;"— as  **  some- 
thing terrible  to  angels;" — as  ^a  mystical  table."  Another 
speaks  of  it  as  ^^  a  table  whose  very  utensils  and  coverings  were 
not  to  be  considered  like  things  inanimate  and  void  of  sense  ; 
but  as  having  an  inherent  sanctity y  and  to  be  worshipped^  as 
having  somethipg  of  the  same  majesty  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord."  After  reading  language  of  this  kind,  which  may 
be  found  in  a  number  of  writers  who  were  greatly  distinguished 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  no  one  will  wonder  that  die 
sacrifice  of  the  masSy  the  elevation  of  the  Ao«f,  the  foUy  of  tran» 
substantiated  bread  and  wine,  and  the  worse  than  folly  of  kneel'- 
ing  and  adoring  them,  not  long  afterwards  followed. 

This  progress  in  superstitious  views,  led  to  another  step  in 
grossly  superstitious  practice.  As  early  ^s  the  fourth  century, 
tile  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  not  only  to  ir^antSj  but 
abo  to  the  dead^  It  began  to  be  deemed  so  essentiau  to  Ova- 
tion, that  if  any  had  not  partaken  of  it  while  alive,  tiie  sacred 
elements  were  thrust  into  their  mouths  after  death;  and  tiie  peo- 
ple were  persuaded  that  the  efficacy  of  this  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental s}naabol8  was  unfailing.  There  was,  indeed,  a  connexion, 
and,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  a  kind  of  miserable  con* 
ststency^  between  this  practice,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory ^ 
and  oi  prayers  for  the  dead^  which,  about  the  same  tmie,  began 
to  come  into  vogue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tiie  posture  in  which  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  first  administered  and  received,  was  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture ;  that  is,  reclining  on  the  left  dbow,  as  the  practice  was  at 
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common  meals*   Tlus  practice  in  eating  began  among  the  extern 
nations,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  among  the  Romans*  It 
was  chiefly  used  at  their  principal  meal,  called  supper^  which 
was,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  one  that  was  conducted  in  a  very 
formal,  luxurious,  and  social  manner.     Their  other  meals  were 
less  formal,  and  were  often  taken  sitting,  or  even  standing.   But 
the  supper  was  always  taken  in  the  reclining  posture.    This  pos- 
ture. It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  the  one  in  which  oar  Lord 
and  his  aposdes  attended  on  the  first  dispensation  of  the  Sacra* 
mental  Supper.    How  long  this  practice  was  retained  in  the 
church,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  we  are  not  informed.     In 
the  second  smd  third  centuries,  we  find  the  staru&ng  posture  in 
use  in  receiving  this  ordinance.     It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  kneeling  at  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  altogether  unknown  in 
the  primitive  church;  because,  among  other  reasons,  for  several 
centuries  after  the  first,  we  know  that  it  was  accounted  unlawful 
to  kneel  at  all  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  being  a  posture  wholly  un^ 
suitable  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing,  and  only  pro- 
per for  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.    But  when  transub- 
stantiation  was  brought  into  the  church,  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Table,  or  at  the  a/tor, 
as  the  language  was,  came  in  with  it :  and  by  all  Protestants, 
when  they  refected  that  error^  kneeling  ought  also  to  have  been 
laid  aside.     I  say  this,  not  with  the  smallest  disposition  to  con* 
demia  those  who  think  proper  to  kneel,  in  receiving  the  pledges 
of  a  Saviour^a  love.     I  have  no  doubt  that  many  who  consci- 
entiously adopt  this  posture,  are  as  far  as  ourselves  from  adoring 
the  symbolical  elements.     But  I  make  the  statement,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  historical  verity ;  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
reference  to  this  point.     I  can  truly  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  has 
given  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  see  Episcopalians  and  Metho* 
dists  kneeling  at  Presbyterian  communion  tables ;  not  because 
I  had  any  doubt  that  the  primitive  posture  was  a  different  one ; 
nor  because  I  had  any  disposition  to  adopt  their  opinion  or  prac- 
tice, with  respect  to  this  matter :  but  because  I  was  gratified  to 
see  that  real  Christians  who  thought  and  acted  differently  about 
modes  and  forms,  could  yet  cordially  come  together,  and  seal 
their  love  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  their  Master,  at  his  owp 
table.     « 

In  the  primitive,  apostolic  church,  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  private^  to  the  sici^  or  those  who  found  it  incon- 
venient or  impracticable  to  go  to  the  place  of  public  worship, 
seems  to  have  been  unknown.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such 
thing,  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard,  to  be  found.  In  the  so^ 
kmn  assembly,  alone,  it  would  seem,  were  the  memorials  of 
the  Saviour's  death  and  love  dispensed.     In  its  very  nature^  as 
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a  coMMUNioK,  it  is  a  social  ordinance.  But,  as  early  as  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  second  century,  we  find  evidence  that  su- 
perstitious notions  on  this  subject,  had  begun  to  obtain  cur- 
rency in  the  church.  Justin  martyr  tells  us,  in  his  first  Apo- 
logy, that  aAer  the  presiding  minister  or  bishop,  had  set  apart 
the  bread  and  wine  by  prayer,  the  deacons  distributed  them  to 
the  communicants  who  were  present,  and  carrttd  them  to  those 
uoho  rotrt  absent.  Nay,  in  a  century  or  two  afterwards,  we  find 
that  this  miserable  superstition  had  so  awfully  gained  ground, 
that  the  sacramental  symbols  were  not  only  sent,  in  small  quan- 
tities, by  ecclesiasdcs,  to  the  members  of  churches  who  were 
absent,  as  it  would  appear,  from  any  cause ;  but  they  began, 
after  a  while,  to  be  sent  to  the  sick,  and  to  other  absent  persons, 
by  laymen^  and  even  by  children^  as  carrying  with  them  an  in- 
fallible benefit.  Thus  we  find  Eusebiwt,  from  an  Alexandrian 
ecclesiastic,  relating  the  stor}'  of  a  certain  old  man,  called  Se- 
rapton^  who,  having  apostatized  in  a  time  of  severe  persecution, 
was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  to  which  he 
could  not  be  restored,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  entreaties  for 
that  purpose.  But,  some  time  afterwards,  being  seized  with  a 
violent  illness,  of  which  he  died,  he  sent  one  of  his  grandsons 
for  a  priest,  ^^  who  being  sick,  sent  him  the  sacrament  by  a  child." 
**  He  gave  unto  this  youth^'^  says  Dionysius^  of  Alexandria^  whom 
Eusebius  quotes,  "  a  little  of  the  sacrament^  directing  that  it 
should  be  moistened^  and  put  into  the  old  mah*s  mouthy  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  swallow  it*  His  grandchild  being  return- 
edy  he  steeped  it,  and  poured  it  into  the  sick  man^s  mouthy  who 
havings  by  little  and  little^  let  it  down^  presently  gave  up  the 
ghost J*^  It  was  even  customary  to  take  pieces  of  the  conse- 
crated bread,  moistened  with  the  wine,  on  long  voyages  and 
journeys^  to  be  received  at  intervals,  according  to  the  caprice,  or 
superstition,  of  the  bearer;  or  to  be  imparted  to  others,  as  cir- 
cumstances ifeiight  dictate.  From  this  the  transition  was  natu- 
ral and  easy,  and  soon  followed,  to  the  practice  of  carrying  a 
portion  of  the  sacrament ^  as  it  was  called,  about  the  person,  as  a 
kind  of  amulet^  to  keep  off  evil,  and  applying  it,  in  cases  of 
wounds  and  diseases,  as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  medicines. 
The  bread  and  wine  were  frequently  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
plaster,  in  almost  all  kinds  of  disorders ;  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century,  some  serious  and  eminent  ecclesiastics  be- 
gan to  talk  of  their  efficacy,  when  properly  applied,  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  even  life  to  the  dead. 
And  for  this  purpose,  they  were  sent  every  where,  in  small  por- 
tions, and  made  the  subjects  of  superstitious  use  in  a  thousand 
ways,  some  of  them  of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  if  the  facts 
were  not  too  humiliating  to  admit  of  ridicule. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  early  and  monstrous  abuses,  to  which 
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this  superstition  led,  as  well  as  a  persuasion  ihat  there  is  no- 
thing  in  the  Bible  to  give  it  the  least  countenance,  that  makes 
Presbyterians  so  reluctant  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
the  sick  and  dying  in  private.  They  suppose  that  every  thing 
which  tends  to  nourish  superstition,  is  mischievous  and  crimi- 
nal. They  have  qo  doubt  that  administering  the  Lord's  'Sup- 
per in  private  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  near  their  end, 
will  infallibly  lead  the  common  people  to  consider  the  ordinance 
as  a  kind  of  viaticum^  or  passport  to  heaven*  They  think,  too, 
that  the  professions  and  promises  made  by  persons  who  consi- 
der themselves  as  dangerously  iO,  are  seldom  to  be  relied  upon; 
that  there  is  hardly  any  monster  so  profligate  as  not  to  feel  visit- 
ings  of  compunction,  and  a  disposition  to  take  refuge  in  some 
form  of  religion,  when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  near  death ; 
and  that,  therefore,  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  all  per- 
sons in  such  circumstances,  who  desire  it,  would  be  to  prosti- 
tute the  most  solemn  ordinance  of  our  holy  religion.  But  if  it 
is  not  to  be  administered  to  a//,  who,  in  such  cases,  desire  it^ 
who  is  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who  ought  to  be  indulged, 
and  those  who  ought  not  ?  How  hard,  even  in  the  most  pain- 
fully suspicious  cases,  to  withstand  the  entreaties  of  the  dying 
patient  hunself,  as  well  as  the  tears  and  solicitations  of  relatives 
and  friends,  perhaps  equally  ignorant,  and  unfit  to  judge  ?  How 
much  better  to  let  that  solemn  transaction,  which  we  commonly 
call  making  a  public  profession  of  religion,  take  place  in  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  proper  deliberation,  and  in  which 
the  individual  himself,  as  well  as  those  around  him,  may  have 
more  satisfactory*  evidence,  that  the  step  which  he  takes,  is  the 
result  of  cordial,  aifectionate  choice,  not  of  terror  only ! 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  no  cases  in  which  these  ob- 
jections ought  to  be  yielded  i  What  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  had  no  convenient  opportunity  of  making  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  while  in  health;  but  who  has  become  truly  pious 
in  his  last  illness,  and  eamesdy  desires  to  confess  Christ  before 
he  leaves  the  world  ?  Or,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of  One 
who  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  maintained  an  exemplary 
Christian  profession ;  but  who,  having  been  long  detained  from 
the  house  of  God  by  sickness,  desires,  once  more,  to  enjoy  the 
precious  privilege  of  commemorating  the  dying  love  of  his 
Saviour  ?  Is  it  wrong  to  indulge  him  ?-— I  answer ;  such  cases^ 
viewed  by  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  conduct,  may  appear  to 
be  attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  to  present  a  very  plausi- 
ble, and  even  strong  plea.  But,  if  we  carry  the  symbols  of  the 
Saviour's  broken  body  and  shed  blood  to  one^  who  expresses  w 
earnest  desire  to  repair  the  negligences  of  his  forfiier  life,  how 
can  we  forbear  to  carry  it  to  all  who  express  ^he  same  desire  ? 
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And  besides;  if  we  so  far  countenance  the  necessity  and  in- 
herent ejfficacy  of  this  ordinance  to  salvation,  as  to  administer  it 
to  any  on  a  dying  bed ;  how  shall  we  prevent  the  mischief  of 
this  superstition  gaining  ground  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  and, 
at  length,  tempdng  many  to  depend  on  the  ordinance  itself,  in- 
stead of  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Him  who  instituted  it  f  The 
moment  we  open  a  door  to  that  which  is  in  itself  wrong ;  al- 
though the  mischief  of  the  first  act,  and  of  a  few  successive 
siinilar  acts,  may  be  but  small ;  yet  we  know  not  where  will  be 
the  end,  or  how  to  calculate  the  ultimate  mischief. 

Therefore,  though  I  could  easily  state  a  case,  in  which  I 
might  suiier  myself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  few  friends  to 
the  house  of  a  dying  believer,  and  administer  the  communion, 
to  a  sort  of  ^^  church  in  his  house^^  assembled  for  that  special 
occasion ;  yet  I  never  have,  in  fact,  met  with  a  case  which  I 
thought  warranted  me  in  departing  from  my  general  and  fixed 
rule  on  this  subject*  I  do  not  blame  those  who  have  thought 
and  acted  otherwise ;  but  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most 
scriptural  and  safe  course.  ^^  The  beginning  of  evil,  is  like  the 
letting  out  of  water." 

'  The  Lord^s  Supper  continued  to  be  administered  in  both 
kindsy  i.  e.  the  wine  as  well  as  the  breads  until  after  the  rise  of 
transubstantiation.  When  men  became  blind  and  perverse 
enough  to  adopt  the  gross  error,  that  these  symbols  were,  by 
the  prayers  of  the  officiating  priest,  changed  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviour — ^many  allied  errors  naturally  followed 
in  its  train.  If  the  consecrated  bread  were  really  and  literally 
the  body  of  Christ,  it  was  not  bad  reasoning  to  conclude,  that, 
as  every  body  contains  that  portion  of  blood  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  it;  so  the  bread  alone  must  include  the  body  and  blood ; 
that  is,  the  sacrament  is  complete  in  the  bread  only.  Accord- 
ingly they  ^i</ reason  and  conclude  thus.  Many  corrupt  eccle- 
siastics began  to  withhold  the  cup  from  ordinary  communicants, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  Council  of  Constance^ 
which  met  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  They  endea- 
voured gradually  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  this  mutilation 
of  the  ordinance.  But  it  was  not  until  the  meeting  of  that 
Council,  that  so  daring  and  impious  an  innovation  received  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  Church,  accompanied  with  an  anathema 
against  all  who  opposed  it. 

It  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  curious,  to  notice  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Constance  for  with- 
holding the  cup  in  this  ordinance  from  the  laity.  One  is,  that 
in  carrying  the  consecrated  cup,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  in  places 
remote  from  the  priest^s  residence,  through  forests,  and  over 
hills,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  spilling'  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Another  is,  that  if  the  wine  were  kept  by  the  individuals  who 
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received  it^  for  weeks  or  mondis  together,  as  the  bread  was,  it 
would  turn  sour.  A  third  was,  that  those  who  wore  long"  beards 
would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  drink  out  of  any  cup, 
without  some  of  the  contents  lodging  on  the  beard,  and  being 
lost.  A  fourth  was,  that  some  could  not  drink  wine,  and  that 
such,  if  the  cup  were  necessary  to  the  sacrament,  would,  of 
course,  hazard  their  salvation.  A  ^fth  was,  that  when  great 
numbers  communed  together,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
very  large  vessels  for  the  wine,  in  which  case,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  lift  them,  especially  by  old  and  paralytic  men.  A  siocth 
was,  that  in  a  time  of  epidemic  sickness,  it  would  be  peculiarly 
dangerous  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup.  But  the  most  important  of  all  was,  that  if  the  common 
people  should  communicate  in  both  kinds,  they  would  think  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  entire  in  the  species  of 
bread;  which  would  pve  occasion  to  great  heresy. 

Thus,  when  men  cease  to  be  guided  by  the  scriptures,  they 
are  "  in  endless  mazes  lost." — ^Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  has  cast  our  lot  in  an  age,  and  a  land  in 
which  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel  steadily  shines ;  and  in  which 
we  have  been  preserved  from  some  of  those  gross  errors,  which 
operate,  with  peculiar  force,  to  enthral  and  darken  the  human 
mind.  Let  us  carefully  study  to  make  the  scriptures  *^the 
man  of  our  counsels,"  on  this,  as  well  as  all  other  subjects  |^r- 
taining  to  gospel  faith  and  practice.  Whenever  we  depart  iix>m 
what  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  apostolical 
model,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  mischief  which  may  even- 
tually result  from  the  deviation.  Those  who  first  countenance 
it  may  be  pious  men ;  nay,  the  evil  may  gather  strength,  and 
proceed  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  it  becomes  wholly  in- 
compatible with  piety :  but  as  errors^  as  well  as  truths  are  con- 
nected, it  may  finally  lead  to  evils  of  which  no  one  can  estimate 
the  injury,  or  see  the  end. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  justification  of  any  such  departure  from 
the  primitive  model,  to  say  that  no  harm  is  intended;  that  the 
motive  is  pure;  that  there  is  no  design  to  coimtenance  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  into  which  others  have  fallen.  When 
this  plea  is  made  sincerely,  it  may  show  that  the  guilt  of  those 
who  make  it,  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  some  others ;  but  it  by 
no  means  exculpates  them.  To  depart,  knowingly,  from  the 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  with  the  hope  of  benefiting 
either  ouraelves  or  others,  by  so  doing,  is  to  fall  into  that  mise- 
rable, and  solemnly  proscribed  error,  of  doing  evil  tliat  good 
may  come. 

When  the  pious  fathers  of  the  church,  under  the  notion  of 
conciliating  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  drawing  them  into  the 
family  of  Christ,  adopted  what  they  thought  the  innocent  cus* 
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toms,  both  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  they  little  thought  what  mis- 
chief they  were  doing.  They,  in  some  measure,  gained  their 
primary  object;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  loading  the  Church 
with  errors,  and  with  uncommanded  rites  and  ceremonies,  un- 
^er  which  she  has  groaned  from  that  time  to  the  present* 

A  Friend  to  Gospel  Simplicity, 
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*'  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  thev  journeyed  from  the  east,  t£it  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shuiar;  and  tLey  dwelt  there.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us 
make  brick,  and  bum  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abrowl  upon  the  face  of  (the  earth.  Andtlie  Lord  came  down  to 
see  the  city,  and  the  tower,  which  the  childi-en  of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord 
s^d.  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  tliey  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  they 
begin  to  do:  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  thero  confound  their  lanniage, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scatterea  them 
abroad  ttom  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  and  they  left  off  to  build  the 
city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  there 
confound  the  langui^e  of  aU  the  earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  s^  the  earth." — Geit.  xi.  1 — ^9. 

The  precise  time  when  the  events  related,  in  this  portion  of 
sacred  history  took  place,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  they  occurred  within  two  hundred  years  after 
the  deluge,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Noah.  Peleg,  the  son  of 
Heber,  and  great  grandson  of  Shem,  was  born  about  one  hun«- 
dred  years  after  the*  flood ;  and  we  are  told,  that  in  his  days 
the  earth  was  divided ;  and,  to  commemorate  that  event,  he  re- 
ceived the  name  Peleg,  which  signifies  division.  But  this 
name  may  have  been  given  to  him,  prophetically,  as  was  the 
name  of  Koah,  and  several  others,  before  the  event  occurred, 
which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate.  And,  as  he  lived  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  we  may  fix  the  date  of  the  dis- 
persion, which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  ** in  his  days^^  any 
where  within  the  limits  of  his  lifetime.  It  is  generally  fixed 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood.  At  this  pe- 
riod mankind  must,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  have 
increased,  to  several  thousands ;  so  that  there  was  no  want  of 
hands  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  city  and  tower,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  certain  writers,  who  affect  to  know  more  than 
Moses,  about  the  early  history  of  the  world. 

Several  things,  in  the  passage  before  us,  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  In  our  remarks,  we  shall  pursue  the  order  of  the  in- 
spired historian. 

Vol.  IL—Presb.  Mag.  U 
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In  die  first  place,  we  are  informed  that,  at  this  time,  ^^  the 
whole  earth,"  i.  e.  all  mankind,  used  one  common  language,  and 
were  of  one  speech.  Every  fact,  related  in  the  Bible,  is  con* 
aistent  with  the  whole,  and,  when  considered  seriously,  tends  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  entire  volume,  as  an  inestimable  treasure 
of  revealed  trudi.  Admitting  that  mankind,  except  a  single 
fiunily,  were  swept  from  the  earth  by  a  universal  deluge,  as 
Moses  teaches  us,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  his  history,  it  is 
perfecdy  natural,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  that  catastrophe,  to  find  this  favoured  famih ,  and  their 
descendants,  using  one  common  form  of  speech.  Whereas,  on 
the  opposite  supposition,  that  men  had  lived  many  generations 
in  different  states  of  society,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  but  one  language 
in  use  among  all  nations ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  lapse  of 
time,— different  forms  of  civil  government,— ^he  influence  of  cli- 
mateon  the  organs  of  speech,  and  other  causes,  will  produce  great 
changes,  both  in  the  matter  and  form  of  language.  But  what- 
ever diversities  of  this  kind  may  have  obtained  in  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Noah  and  his  off- 
spring, living,  as  they  did,  in  much  the  same  habits,  and  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  globe,  would,  at  least  for  three  or  four  ge- 
nerations, be  all  of  the  same  language,  and  use,  essentially,  the 
same  forms  of  speech. 

But  what  particular  language  was  it,  that  was  now  in  univer- 
sal use  i  On  this  question  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion;  and, 
like  many  other  unimportant  inquiries,  it  is  difficult  to  solve, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
notice  the  pretensions  that  have  been  advanced  for  several  of 
the  orietital  tongues.  The  claims  of  the  Hebrew  appear  to  de- 
aerve  the  preference.  This  was  the  language  in  which  Moses 
wrote  ;««-4ind,  from  the  significant  import  of  most  of  the  proper 
names,  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  tongue  spoken  by 
Adam,  and  in  which  he  gave  names  to  the  inferior  animals, 
when  they  were  brought  to  him,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  crea- 
tion. And,  as  men  lived  to  a  great  age  before  the  flood,  lan- 
guage would  not,  then,  be  liable  to  such  rapid  changes  as  take 
place  in  modem  times.  There  were  but  little  more  tfian  a  hun- 
dred years  between  the  death  of  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Noah; 
which  makes  it  highly  probable,  tbat  if  the  Het»*ew  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  world,  it  was  also  the  only  one  .in  use,  by  Noah 
and  his  family,  till  the  confusion  effected,  by  divine  interposi- 
tion, on  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

Fron/i  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  where  the  ark  rested,  at  the 
termination  of  the  deluge,  the  people  seem  to  have  moved  to- 
wards the  aouth-east;  and,  as  the  land  of  Shinar  lay  squth- 
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ward  from  Mount  Ararat,  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  afterwards  called  Chaldea,  they  must^  in  approaching 
it,  have  ^^  journeyed  from  the  east,"  as  Moses  states.    On  those 
once  beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  river  Euphrates, 
they  resolved  to  found  a  city,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  tower, 
which  should  be  the  seat  of  empire,— the  centre  of  th^r  extend* 
mg  settlements, — and  the  emporium  of  wealth.    The  materials 
used  for  constructing  these  mighty  works,  were  brick,  instead 
of  stone,  and  a  sort  of  slime,  called  bitumen,  which  abounded 
in  the  place,  and  which  served  as  cement.    Their  design,  in 
buiidmg  a  city^  is  sufficiently  obvious.    Heretofore,  they  had 
been  kept  together  by  the  ties  of  fraternity,  as  also  by  motives 
of  self-defence  from  the  encroachments  of  wild  beasts,  and  by 
the  use  of  one  common  language.     But,  on  finding  Aeir  nunoii- 
bers  increase  rapidly,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  erect- 
ing a  METROPOLIS,  or  point  of  union,  whence  they  might  ex- . 
tend  their  setdements,  and  to  which  they  might  return,  as  occa- 
sion required,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  the  adjustment  of 
any  disputes  which  might  arise,  in  relation  to  their  property.— 
But  their  object  in  constructing  a  tower^who^t  top  should  reach  to 
heaven,  or  as  the  expression  imports,  to  an  extraordinary  height^ 
is  not  so  easily  determined.    Some  writers  suppose  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  refuge,  in  case  of  a  second  deluge,  or  extensive 
inundation.  .  Three  considerations  render  this  conjecture  im- 
probable :  First ;  had  this  been  their  design,  they  would  have 
chosen,  as  the  site  of  their  tower,  not  a  valley ^  or  plcan^  but  a 
mountain.  Mount  Ararat,  or  some  other  neighbouring  eminence, 
would  have  placed  them  more  out  of  the  way  of  destructive 
floods,  than  the  low  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    Secondly ;  they 
had  received  expl'ess  assurance,  by  covenant,  from  God  himself, 
that  the  earth  should  not,  again,  be  destroyed  by  water ; — and 
that  too,  within  so  short  a  period,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
forgotten;   especially  as  the  memorial  of  it  was  repeatedly 
brought  to  their  view  by  the  bow  in  the  cloud.     And,  thirdly ; 
the  expedient  was  inadequate.     A  pile  of  brick  and  slime  could 
not  long  stand  the  violence  of  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  and,  €V€n 
if  it  did,  it  would  afford  a  retreat  for  but  a  small  proportion  of 
tfieir  number. 

Nor  is  it  likely,  that  this  tower  was  ii^nded,  either  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  or  for  making  astronomical  observations ; 
though,  we  believe,  it  was  converted  to  these  uses,  in  after  ages; 
when,  with  some  modification,  it  became  the  temple  of  Belus, 
slhd  served  as  a  philosophical  observatory. 

In  the  consultation  which  they  held,  on  jhe  suUect,  twp  mo- 
tives are  suggested,  for  undertaking  this  stupendous  work  ;— 
The  first  is,  the  proud  ambition  of  rendering  themselves  fiunous 
-—of  leaving  behind  diem  a  memorial  of  dieir  wealth  and  power. 
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((Let  tJ8  MAKE  us  A  KAME.^'  This  is  a  motive  which  has  al- 
ways had  too  much  influence  on  man,  ever  since  his  apostacy 
from  God,  These  Babel-builders  were  more  concerned  for 
die  honour  of  their  own  natne^  than  for  that  of  their  Maker. 
The  same  unworthy  principle  has  done  many  foolish  things,  and 
produced  great  mischief,  in  the  world.  It  has  often  wrought 
faction  in  the  state,  and  schism  in  the  church.  It  has  written 
volumes  of  controversy,  in  politics,  morals,  and  religion.  It  has 
erected  palaces,  mausoleums,  and  pyramids.  It  has  fought 
dueh,  and  broken  the  peace  of  many  families.  Bursting  asun- 
der the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  it  has  revolutionized  nations,  and 
turned  the  world  into  a  field  of  blood.  The  other  motive  is 
couched  in  these  words :  ^^  Lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth?'*  They  wanted  a  sort  of  pharos,  or 
beacon,  that  might  be  seen  at  a  vast  distance,  and  by  which 
they  might  regulate  their  movements,  in  gradually  extending 
their  setdements  out  from  the  Metropolis,  It  may,  also,  have 
been  intended  to  answer  some  useful  purpose  to  the  shepherds, 
in  attending  their  flocks,  on  distant  mountains ;  and  who,  by  the 
frequent  migrations  which  they  were  oUiged  to  make,  for  the 
sake  of  good  pasturage,  might,  otherwise,  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  find  their  way  to  the  capital.  All  this  appears,  at  first  view, 
harmless  and  laudable  enough.  But,  then,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  this  project  of  keeping  together ^  and  of  forming  one 
great  and  absorbmg  empire,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  de- 
sign and  express  command  of  God,  that  they  should  disperse, 
in  companies,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  this  design  of 
Providence  was  evidently  wise  and  good.  Thorns  and  briers 
were  now  every  where  springing  up ;  wild  beasts  were  rapidly 
increasing ;  a  vast  extent  of  the  earth  was  uncultivated,— nnrhile 
one  small  portion  of  its  surface  was  overstocked  with  people ; 
which  must  soon  have  given  rise  to  contests  about  its  produce. 
A  dispersion  would  remedy  these  evils:— there  was  room 
enough ;  and  extended  culture  would  afford  not  only  a  more 
easy  subsistence  to  the  same  number  of  people,  but  would  con- 
duce much  to  the  multiplication  of  the  race,  and  the  peace  of  the 
whole.  Furthermore,  Gted  knows  what  is  in  man.  He  knows 
that  absolute  power  cannot  be  s^ifely  entrusted  to  mortal  hands. 
When  once  acquired,  it  is  liable  to  be  maintained  by  oppression 
and  cruelty.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  his  benevolent 
purpose,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  there  should  be 
several  distinct  kingdoms  among  men ; — that  they  should  be 
distributed  into  different  nations,  and  live  under  different  forms 
of  government,  lliat,  instead  of  a  universal  monarchy,  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  afforded  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power ;— <ind  that  there  should  never  be  wanting  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed,  or  a  retreat  for  persecuted  piety.     And  who 
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does  not  perceive,  and  admire  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  di" 
vine  providence  in  all  this  i  ^^  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe 
these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving  kindness  of 
the  Lord.*'  Ps.  cvii.  43. 

^^  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which 
the  children  of  men  builded."  This  passage,  like  many  others 
in  the  sacred  volume^  is  to  be  understood  as  spoken  after  the 
manner  of  man,  and  in  condescension  to  our  inability  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  a  spiritual  being  operates.  The  infinite 
God  is  every  where  present,  at  all  times.  There  is  no  escaping 
from  his  notice,-^no  fleeing  from  his  spirit.  When  he  is  said, 
therefore,  to  come  specially  to  any  place,  or  people,  the  meaning 
is,  that  he  there  manifests  his  presence  and  displays  his  power ^ 
in  an  extraordinary  way.  From  its  being  said  here,  that  the 
city  and  tower  were  builded  by  the  children  of  men,  some  have 
supposed  that  Noah,  and  the  few  pious  of  Shem's  jfamily,  who 
were  like-minded,  took  no  part  in  this  wild  and  wicked  project. 
And  this  is  far  from  being  an  improbable  supposition;  for, 
even  before  the  flood,  the  ungodly  were  called  the  chiidren  of 
men,  and  the  pious  were  distinguished  by  the  honourable  title 
of  the  Sons  of  God.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  next  verse, 
that  the  measure  was  generally  approved,  and  helped  forward 
by  those,  present.  ^'  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold  the  people  is 
one,  and  they  have  all  one  language."  That  is,  they  are  united 
in  design,  and  their  common  form  of  speech,  by  which  they  can 
readily  carry  on  an  interchange  of  ideas,  favours  the  execution 
of  their  purpose.  *^  And  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from 
them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do."  This  expression  con- 
veys a  reproof,  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  cUvine  interposi- 
tion. The  meaning  we  take  to  be  as  follows :  If  these  people 
be  permitted  to  go  on  with  this  device  of  ambition  and  folly, 
they  will  take  encouragement,  from  thence,  to  outrage  my  au- 
diority*— to  disregard  my  commands  in  other  matters ;  and,  in 
following  the  vain  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts,  they  will 
commit  all  manner  of  iniquity,  with  greediness,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  and  their  children,  swift  destruction.  ^^  Go  to," 
therefore,  saith  the  Lord ; '  "^  Let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  an- 
other's speech."  Here,  as  in  the  phraseology  used,  in  regard 
to  the  creation  of  man,  we  have  an  intimation  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  adorable  Godhead.  ^^  Let  us  go  down,"  is  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  indicate  pretty  strongly,  what  is  fully  and 
.unequivocally  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.  that  God 
the  Father,  S<JW,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  only  proper  object 
of  religious  homage  and  adoration.  This  is  indeed  a  great  mys- 
tery ;  but,  to  our  mind,  it  is  not  more  mysterious  or  incompre- 
hensible than  is  the  eternitif  or  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  Be- 
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iNG,  which,  it  were  blani  Atheism^  not  to  believe  and  acknow- 
ledge. 

^^  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth;  and  they  left  oiF  to  build  the  city.  There- 
fore is  the  name  of  it  called'  Babel^  i.  e.  confusion^  because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth."  Thus 
we  see,  the  confounding  of  their  language,  was  the  means  of 
arresting  the  visionary  scheme  which  these  men  of  Shinar  were 
bent  on  carrying  into  eflPect ;  and,  in  their  dispersion,  the  pur- 
pose of  Jehovah  triumphed  over  the  evil  devices  and  proud  de*- 
signs  of  man* 

But  if  it  was  necessary  that  these  people  should  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  why  did  God  take  this 
method  to  effect  their  dispersion  I  Jehovah  does  his  own  woric  in 
his  own  way ;  *^  and  let  all  the  earth  be  silent  before  him."  He . 
might  have  opened  his  water-spouts  upon  them,  or  commission- 
ed the  fires  of  heaven  to  consume  them  and  their  works  of  vani- 
ty ;  but  he  is  slow  to  wrath,  and  delights  in  mercy.  He  meant 
to  show  that  he  regards  what  is  done  on  earth ;  and,  in  this 
measure  of  his  righteous  government,  he  has  furnished  to  future 
generations,  a  memento  of  his  power  and  providence,  as  touch- 
ing the  affairs  of  men,  in  that  diversity  of  languages,  which  con- 
tinues till  this  time,  and  which  will,  probably,  continue  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  would  not  the  dispersion  have  taken 
place,  in  time,  without  any  miraculous  influence?  Yes;  but  not, 
in  all  probability,  without  wrangling  and  bloodshed.  How 
many  languages,  then,  were  produced  ?  No  more  than  were 
necessary  to  answer  the  purpose  contemplated.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  an  entire  confusion,  so  that  no  two  individuals  could 
understand  one  another.  It  seems  likely  that  each  family,  or 
tribe,  had  its  common  form  of  speech.  But  whether  there  were 
three^  sixteen^  or  seventy-txvo^  we  are  not  informed,  and  it  were 
idle  for  us  to  inquire.  The  Hebrew  continued  in  the  family  of 
Shem,  in  the  line  Heber,  from  whose  name  the  language, 
probably,  took  its  designation ;  and  his  descendants,  in  the  line 
of  Abram,  were  called  Hebrews.  But  were  the  people  of  Shi- 
nar driven  away  from  their  projected  seat  of  empire,  with  pre- 
cipitancy, and  in  wild  disorder  i  Moses  has  not  satd  so :— nor 
is  it  credible.  God  is  a  Grod  of  order.  Though  the  tower  ceased 
to  rise,  time  was,  doubdess,  afforded  for  an  orderly  departure 
from  the  scene  of  folly  and  discomfiture.  But  we  must  conclude. 
The  fiEicts  recorded  in  this  portion  of  Biblical  history,  are  corro- 
borated by  several  profane  and  foreign  writers.  The  fable  of 
the  giants  making  an  attempt  upon  the  godff,  in  heathen  my- 
thology, doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  an  obscure  tradition  re- 
specting the  tower  of  Babel.  The  substance  of  what  the  an- 
cient Pagan  historians  say  on  this  subject,  is,  ^that  a  huge 
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tower  was  built,  by  gigttitic  .men,  at  Babylon — that  there  was 
then  but  one  language  among  mankind-— that  the  attempt  was 
offensive  to  the  gods*— and  that,  therefore,  they  demolished  the 
tower,  overwhelmed  the  workmen,  divided  their  language,  and 
dispersed  them  over  the  face  of  the  whole  eaith." 

One  practical  lesson  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  theme  of 
this  lecture ;  and  that  is  a  lesson  of  humility  and  submission 
to  God*  The  Creator  unquestionably  governs  the  world  in 
righteousness.  All  his  commands  are  just  and  good.  He 
knows  what  is  best  for  us.  He  has  taught  us  our  duty,  in 
the  lively  oracles ;  and  we  cannot  slight  his  authority,  or  de- 
spise his  graci^  with  impunity.  ^^  Wo  to  him  that  striveth  with 
his  Maker  !'^  Though  hand  join  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go 
unpunished.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  spend  our  time,  or  waste 
our  strength,  in  Babel-building.  ^^  He  builds  too  low,  who 
builds  beneath  the  skies."  Lay  up  treasure  in  heaven.  Secure 
a  place  in  the  house  not  made  with  hands.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing, like  the  men  of  Shinar,  to  make  yourselves  a  name^  be  zeal- 
ous for  the  honour  of  God's  name^  and  he  will  take  care  of  you, 
as  in  the  life  that  now  is,  so  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Re- 
nounce the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh.  Forsake  your  sins; 
—believe  in  Christ ;— obey  his  gospel ;— walk  as  he  walked ; 
—repose  your  undivided  confidence  in  him;  and  when  the 
workers  of  iniquity  shall  read  their  folly,  by  the  light  of  etemi* 
ty,  in  the  ruins  of  their  Babel-schemes  of  happiness,  you  shall  be 
safe,  and  live  to  participate  in  heaven's  highest^  sweetest^  loud* 
est  anthem  of  praise^  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to 
Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins,  in  his  own  blood*  Amen.  W.  N. 
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A  Synopsis  of  the  External  State  of  tlie  Churchf  from  the  com* 
inencement  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  to  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth. 

About  the  thirteenth  century,  the  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs arrived  at  its  meridian.  They  had  usurped  the  appellation 
of  Christ's  vicegerents  upon  earth ;  exercised  the  right  of  par- 
doning sins;  and  arrogated,  in  consequence  of  their  pretended 
infallibilit}',  the  decision  of  all  theological  disputations.  They 
had  dethroned  monarchs,  absolved  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  conferred  royalty  on  whom  they  pleased. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  however,  nu- 
inerous  causes  co-operated  to  accelerate  the  declension  of  papal 
tyranny.  Of  these  the  following  were  the  most  conspicuous: 
— 1st,  The  writings  of  the  celebrated  Wickliff.    He  published 
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theological  tracts,  in  which  were  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation;  he  exposed  the  flagitious  conduct  and  irreligious 
lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy;  he  translated  the  scriptures  into 
the  English  language,  disseminated  copies  as  extensively  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  and  exhorted  his  countrymen,  though 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  papal  mandate,  to  read  the  same. 
2d,  The  grand  schism  of  the  west.  At  that  period  two,  and 
afterwards  three  popes,  each  claiming  infaUibility,  and  denomi-* 
nating  his  opponents  usurpers,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  strictest  Catholic  to  ascertain  to  whom 
obedience  was  due.  3d,  The  revival  of  literature*  4th,  The 
art  of  printing*  These  with  other  similar  causes  Jehovah  used, 
to  emancipate  mankind  from  worse  than  Gothic  darkness — to 
produce  the  Reformation. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Caesar 
Borgia,  of  infamous  memory,  filled  the  papal  chair.  His  whole 
life  was  a  tissue  of  cruel^,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness. 
Deplorably  corrupt  must  the  members  of  the  church  have  been, 
when  such  a  character  was  advanced  to  be  the  head:  for  how- 
ever attractive  her  exterior  might  have  been,  within  was  a  cage 
of  unclean  birds. 

Borgia  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Julius  the  Second; 
but,  like  all  his  predecessors,  his  principal  object  was  the  ag- 
grandizement of  popish  domination.  Under  him  the  state  of 
the  church  continued  the  same,  the  vilest  superstition  and  gross- 
est ignorance  being  universally  prevalent. 

Julius  was  succeeded  by  John  of  Medicis,  who,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  papacy,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
He  was  generous,  affable  and  benevolent,  easy  and  familiar  in 
his  manners,  and  a  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  notwith- 
standing these  accomplishments,  ^^  Leo  the  Tenth,"  says  Haweis, 
*'^  appears  to  have  been  an  infidel,  if  not  an  atheist."  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Roman  pontiffs, 
we  are  unacqufiinted  with  the  name  of  a, single  individual,  who 
was  eminent  for  piety  or  vital  godliness. 

Leo,  having  expended  the  treasury  of  the  church  in  rewards 
to  men  of  learning,  in  luxury,  and  profusion,  and  being  then 
employed  in  erecting  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  than  which  none  could  have  been  better  calculated 
for  supplying  his  exigencies.  This  was  the  sale  of  Indulgences ^ 
a  spiritual  merchandise  which  had  been  invented  by  Urban  the 
Second,  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  an  equivalent  to  those  who 
enlisted  in  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Roman  pontiffs  therefore,  asserted  that  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  they  could  remit  the  most  enormous  and  atro- 
cious crimes.  This  prerogative  they  claimed  as  being  the  re- 
presentatives of  St.  Peter,  and  having  in  their  possession  the 
works  of  supererogation,  and  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Leo,  emboldened  by  these  pretensions,  directed  his  legates 
to  select  agents  capable  of  distributing  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings* After  due  investigation,  the  distinguished  honour  was 
conferred  on  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks.^  Having 
therefore  been  invested  with  such  an  extraordinary  privilege, 
they  extolled,  in  the  most  exaggerated  language,  the  supernal 
efficacy  of  indulgences.  The  following  specimen  of  the  abili- 
ties of  one,  will  perhaps  exhibit  a  just  idea  of  all  the  mendicant 
salesmen : — ^*'  He  could  exceed  all  wants,  supply  all  deficien- 
cies, and  cancel  all  crimes.  He  boasted  his  ability  to  save  even 
the  ravisher  of  the  blessed  Virgin  herself;  and  affirmed,  that 
HE,  yohn  Tetzei,  had  rescued  more  souls  from  hell  and  purga- 
tory, by  these  complete  nostrums  of  indulgences,  than  ever  St. 
Peter  himself  had  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."! 

Such  blasphemous  assertions,  equally  repugnant  to  reason 
and  revelation,  were  successfully  opposed  by  Martin  Luther, 
professor  of  theology,  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  Ex- 
tensive learning,  persuasive  eloquence,  heroic  intrepidity  of 
mind,  and  an  invincible  attachment  to  truth,  were  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  venerable  reformer :  and  which  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  perilous. 

Luther's  opposition,  on  this  occasion,  exasperated  Tetzel,  and 
all  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  mo^  distinguished  orators  dis- 
played their  eloquence,  in  defence  of  this  Catholic  tenet;  and 
actuated  by  the  most  vicious  malignity,  earnestly  solicited  his 
holiness,  to  commit  the  audacious  heretic  to  the  flames.  But 
although  Luther,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  disproved  their  ar- 
guments, yet  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  on  the  subject  in  debate, 
and  consented  to  submit  to  his  decision.  He  flattered  himself, 
that  the  abuse  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  to  be  imputed, 
rather  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  instruments  entrusted  with  the 
commission,  than  to  the  employer :  and  supposed  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  trans- 
action, so  far  from  considering  the  appellant  censurable,  he 
would  either  revoke,  or  modify,  the  power  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them.  But  Leo  thinking,  perhaps,  that  nothing  detri- 
mental to  the  church  could  result,  from  the  doctrine  of  such  an 
inconsiderable  monk,  took  no  cognizance  of  the  matter,  until 
his  most  strenuous  exertions  were  totally  incapable  of  suppress- 
ing it. 

The  indignant  pontiff  having  at  length  become  alarmed,  at 
the  rapidity  of  Luther's  progress,  cited  him  to  Rome  to  answer 

•  Two  regular  orders  of  mendicants  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century :  the  former  so  denominated  from  Dominic»  a  Spaniard,  the  inventor  of 
the  bloody  Inqui^tion;  the  latter  from  Francis  of  Assisi,  an  Italian,  his  infamous 
oo-operator. 

f  Haweis's  Church  HistoTT*  vol.  2.  p.  67. 
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for  his  ^^  new  and  dangerous  opinions."  But  that  citation  was 
revoked,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Frederick,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  the  decision  of  the  case  was  referred  to  Ca- 
jetao,  at  Augsburg,  a  Dominican  monk,  highly  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  scholastic  theology.  Lu- 
ther had  hoped  for  a  candid  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
expected  to  signalize  himself  in  this  controversy,  with  a  monk 
of  such  acknowledged  erudition :  but  the  haughty  legate  ac- 
ceded to  neither  of  these  requisitions ;  he  commanded  him  to 
renounce  hb  doctrine  as  erroneous,  and  submit  to  whatever 
punishment  his  holiness  might  please  to  inflict. 

Such  dictatorial  authority  was  not  congenial  tojthe  mind  of 
the  bold  reformer.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  retract  opi- 
nions, which  he  was  confident,  were  in  accordance  with  divine 
revelation;  but  mentioned  certain  universities,  to  whose  deci- 
sion he  was  willing  to  submit.  But  Cajetan  continuing  inflexi- 
ble, and  Luther  convinced  that  no  arguments  however  cogent, 
or  conclusive,  could  have  any  influence  over  his  mind,  after  ap- 
pealing to  a  general  council,  he  privately  retired  from  Augs- 
burg, and  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  faithful  patron 
the  elector  of  Saxony. 

Leo  had  probably  expected,  that  Luther  would  immediately 
submit  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  Cajetan,  but  finding  him 
immoveable,  he  directed  (Miltitz)  another  legate  to  proceed  to 
Saxony,  and  terminate  in  an  amicable  manner,  if  possible,  a 
controversy  which  portended  the  most  alarming  consequences. 
Miltitz  by  his  artful  address,  and  conciliatory  manners,  obtain- 
ed such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Luther,  that  he  pro- 
mised for  the  future  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  if  a  similar 
obligation  should  be  imposed  on  his  adversaries.  All  past  cri- 
minations were  mutually  forgiven,  and  the  deadly  wound  ap- 
peared to  be  healed. 

During  these  commotions  which  happened  in  Germany,  the 
same  causes  were  productive  of  the  same  effects  in  Switzerland. 
The  conduct  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were  appointed  for  the 
distribution  of  indulgences  in  that  country,  was  exacdy  similar 
to  that  of  Tetzel  and  his  infamous  associates  in  Saxony.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Zurich,  they  met  with  formidable  opposiuon 
from  Zuinglius,  dignitary  of  that  place.  This  eminent  person- 
age, who  was  superior  to  Luther  m  learning,  and  more  scrip- 
tural in  his  opinions,  conducted  his  undertaking  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  in  a  short  period  the  Romish  ritual  was  in  a  great 
measure  abolished  in  Switzerland,  and  a  formula  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  more  consonant  to  the  primitive  church,  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  Catholics  supposed  that  Luther's  reconciliation  with  the 
Roman  pontifi'  would  be  permanent ;  but  an  unexpected  dispu- 
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tation  with  Eckius,  a  zealous  RcMnanist,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see  over  the  consciences  of  men,  disconcerted  all  their 
precautions,  and  eventually  made  the  whole  fabric  of  the  est;i- 
blished  church  to  totter.  Luther's  argumentation  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  considered  by  Eckius  as  totally  derogatory  to  the  hon- 
our of  th^  holy  see.  Impelled,  therefore,  by  the  most  implaca- 
ble hatred,  and  seconded  by  all  the  Dominican  order,  Eckius 
represented  to  his  holiness,  the  extreme  impropriety  of  permit- 
ting so  dangerous  a  heretic  to  remain  any  longer  with  impunity.. 
Leo,  in  consequence  of  their  solicitations,  'immediately  issued  a 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Luther;  his  writings  were  or- 
dered to  be  burued,  and  he  was  commanded  within  sixty  days 
to  retract  his  errors ;  otherwise  he  should  incur  all  the  punish- 
ments usually  inflicted  on  the  mo^  obstinate  heretics. 

Luther  was  filled  with  wrath  and  indignation,  at  the  recep- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  intelligence.  He  therefore  resolved, 
henceforth,  to  renounce  all  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom  he  de- 
nominated the  Man  of  Sin,  or  Antichrist,  as  mentioned  in  the 
revelation  of  John.  And  in  order  to  give  all  possible  publicity 
to  such  a  resolution,  he  summoned  all  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  sixt}'  days,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators,  he,  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  the  pope's  decretals,  together  with  the  bull  of 
excommunication ;  a  retaliatory  measure,  probably,  adopted  in 
consequence  of  Leo  having  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burned. 
**  Thus  the  die  was  cast,"  and  all  accommodation  was  for  ever 
terminated. 

Luther's  separation  from  the  Romish  communion,  was  not 
without  mature  deliberation.  After  the  strictest  examination, 
that  worship,  discipline,  &c.,  which  he  had  implicitly  believed, 
were  feunH  to  be  a  complication  of  error,  idolatry,  and  super- 
stition. He  therefore  adopted  the  determination  of  forming  a 
church  more  conformable  to  the  apostolic  precedents,  whose 
doctrine  would  be  clearly  deducible  from  the  holy  scriptures. 
In  this  laudable  undertaking,  he  was  faithfully  assisted  by  Me- 
lancthon  and  Carlostadt,  together  with  other  characters  highly 
distinguished  for  their  literary  acquirements.  Their  success 
was  commensurate  to  their  highest  expectations;  for  multitudes 
of  the  common  people  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  even 
some  of  the  German  princes,  who  protected  its  propagators  from 
the  virulent  machinations  of  their  enemies.  The  church  having 
been  new  modelled,  an  interesting  era  in  ecclesiastical  history 
commenced,  which  was  productive  of  incalculable  advantages, 
both  to  the  moral  and  religious  world. 

We  have  already  observed  that  papal  Rome,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reformation,  by  a  regular  succession  of 
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well  concerted  usurpations,  had  arrived  to  universal  empire ; 
and  so  formidable  was  her  power,  that  a  denunciation  of  ex- 
commimication  made  the  haughtiest  monarch  tremUe  on  his 
throne.  That  such  an  immense  fabric,  which  had  occupied  so 
many  centuries  in  its  erection,  should  be  partially  demolished  by 
an  obscure  Augustin  monk,  is  eminently  calculated  to  fill  every 
rational  mind  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Luther,  how- 
ever, was  only  an  instrument  appointed  by  God,  to  punish  that 
jueefi  of  cities  J  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  her  fornication.  But,  notwithstanding  his  unexam- 
pled success,  there  were  some  exceptionable  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter. In  his  memorable  disputation  with  Tetzel  and  his  associates, 
respecting  the  sale  of  indulgences,  he  publicly  declared,  as  we  no- 
ticed above,  that  he  would  accede  to  the  determination  of  his  holi- 
ness; but  when  the  pope  interfered,  and  gave  judgment  against 
him,he  would  by  no  means  acquiesce  to  his  decision.  The  abusive 
and  scurrilous  language  which  he  used  against  his  adversaries, 
and  his  burning  the  pope's  decretals,  together  with  the  bull  of 
excommunication,  were  more  agreeable  to  a  revengeful  spirit, 
than  to  the  dictates  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  ^'  He  was  a 
man,  a  sinful  man,  a  man  of  like  passions  with  other  corrupted 
creatures ;  exposed  to  peculiar  provocations,  and  of  a  temper 
naturally  irascible.  Let  those  who  blame  him  avoid  his  mis- 
takes, and  imitate  his  excellencies."  John  A.  Getty. 

(To  be  continued,^ 


FOR  THE  P&SSBTTSSIAir  XA6AZI2t£. 

The  Sitbstance  of  a  Sermon,  oii  the  Church  and  Iter  Government, 
delivered  twtiity^eight  years  ago,  before  the  Presbytery  of • 

The  name  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  assumed  from  the 
form  of  her  government,  which  her  members  beliete  to  be  of 
divine  original.  A  discussion  of  this  subject  will,  therefore, 
coincide  with  the  tide,  and  design,  of  this  periodical  publication* 

The  foundation  of  the  sermon  was  this :  ^^  For  as  we  have 
many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same 
office:  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  anoUier."  (Rom.  xii.  4,  5.) 

^^  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  (Ep.  v.  25—27.) 

And  having  purchased  a  peculiar  people,  at  the  expense  of 
his  blood,  he  appointed  various  means,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  might  be  trained  up  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Hence 
^^  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and 
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gave  ^fts  unto  men*  And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors,  and  teach- 
ers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  (Ep.  iv.  8.  11,  12,) 

By  the  body  of  Christ,  here,  and  by  the  one  body  in  Christ, 
the  mystical  body,  or  church  of  Christ,  is  evidendy  intended. 
And  as  the  church  is  composed  of  different  members,  so,  to  each 
member,  Christ  has  assigned  a  particular  place,  ^nd  granted 
suitable  gifts  and  graces.  Every  member  should  occupy  his 
proper  station,  and  exercise  his  own  function ;  and  not  invade 
the  province,  nor  usurp  the  office,  of  another*  These  princi- 
ples are  stongly  inculcated  in  the  passage  under  investigation, 
where  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  human  body,  and 
the  church,  the  mystieal  body  of  Christ.  In  the  human  body 
each  member  has  a  distinct  position,  and  distinct  office.  The 
eye  is  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  the  foot  to  walk.  So,  in  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  each  member  is  to  occupy  his  own  place, 
and  perform  his  own  relative  duties,  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Here  is  a  foundation  for  an  inquiry  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  church,  her  members,  and  their  particular 
offices. 

This  subject  is  very  familiar,  but  not  well  understood  by 
Christians  in  general,  though  it  is  important,  and  demands  se- 
rious and  attentive  consideration.  I  shall  give  the  result  of  my 
investigation* 

The  whole  subject  might  be  proposed  under  these  interroga- 
tions, namely : 

What  is  the  scripture  signification  of  the  term  church  ?  What 
are  her  distinctive  attributes  ?  What  constitutes  church  mem- 
bership ?  What  qualifications  should  be  required  of  adults  for 
admission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  ?  What  is  the  go- 
vernment and  discipline  of  the  church  I  For  what  objects  hath 
God  established  a  church  in  the  world  I 

But  these  interrogations  open  a  field  of  discussion  too  exten- 
sive for  my  present  purpose.  On  some  of  them  I  shall  touch 
li^tly,  and  some  I  shall  wholly  omit.  The  first  and  fifth  shall 
engage  my  principal  attention. 

What  b  me  scripture  signification  of  the  term  church  ?  The 
term  church  is  equivocal,  having  different  significations,  in  its 
application  to  different  subjects^  In  regard  to  its  et}Tnology,  I 
only  remark  that  it  signifies  to  axil  out  of,  and  denotes  a  separa*- 
tion  of  some  persons  from  others',  who  assemble  together  for 
some  particular  purpose.  A  very  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
collection  of  persons,  is  recorded  under  the  appellation  of 
church.  ^^  Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
for  the  assembly,  Ihx^htU,  or  church,  was  confused*'*  (Acts  xix. 
32.) 
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By  some  expositors,  with  whom  I  concur  in  opinion,  it  is 
taken,  mctonymically,  for  a  place  of  public  worship.  "  When 
ye  come  together  in  the  church."  (1  Con  xi,  18.)  It  is  used 
in  this  sense  by  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
church.  •  I  understand  by  thfe  term,  the  rulers,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  church.  (Matt,  xviii.  17.) 

But  in  its  peculiar  acceptation,  chvrch  is  taken  for  a  religious 
assembly,  which  is  called  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  associated  together  for  the  public 
worship  and  service  of  God,  including  their  infant  offspring. 
The  church  is  frequently  distinguished  into  invisible  and  visi- 
ble^ The  former,  embraces  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that 
have  been,  and  shall  be,  collected,  into  one  body  in  the  upper 
world.  The  latter,  includes  all,  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  places, 
who  profess  the  true  religion,  and  have  visibly  dedicated  them- 
selves to  God  in  covenant,  with  their  infant  offspring.  The 
appellation  Catholic^  or  general,  is  given  to  the  church.  In 
this  extensive  sense  it  is  used,  when  Christ  is  said  to  be  head 
of  the  churchy  and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  Policarp, 
when  seized  by  his  murderers,  prayed  for  the  "  Cathoiic  church 
throughout  the  world*" 

Dionysius  Alexandrinus  calls  the  persecuting  Emperor  Mari- 
anus,  "  a  warrior  against  the  Catholic  c\i\iTc\i  of  God." 

The  church  seems  also  to  be  taken  for  the  collection  of  a 
number  of  particular  churches.  Of  this  description  was  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  and  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Cyprian,  who  mentions,  in  the  singular  number, 
"  the  church  of  God  in  Africa  and  Numidia." 

But  from  local  circumstances,  from  diversity  of  languages, 
and  of  nations.  Christians  must,  by  necessity,  be  separated  and 
formed  into  small  societies,  which  are  denominated  locals  or  par- 
ticular churches.  But  all  these  churches,  however  distinguish- 
ed by  name,  or  separated  by  form,  are  only  so  many  branches 
of  the  same  universal  church.  Thev  are  members  of  the  same 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  candidates  for  the  same  glorious 
immortality. 

The  necessity  of  the  visible  church  takes  its  rise  from  the 
plan  of  salvation.  Sinners  are  to  be  called  by  the  preached  gos- 
pel, separated  from  the  world,  and  trained  up  in  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed means,  under  the  infiu^ce  of  divine  grace,  for  the  hea- 
venly inheritance.  ' 

The  distinctive  attributes  of  the  church  are,  unity,  spirituali- 
ty, sanctity,  visibility,  and  perpetuity.  On  the  last  named  at- 
tribute of  the  church,  I  simply  remark  that  the  church  of  God, 
from  its  first  establishment,  after  the  apostacy,  until  the  con- 
summation of  all  thinfi;s,  is  radically ^  and  essentially  the  same, 
under  every  dispensation  of  mercy.     On  this  ground,  we  sup- 
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port,  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  the  doctrine  of  infant 
church  membership,  and  infant  baptism.  And  this  is  one  strong 
pillar  in  our  church  government  and  discipline. 

In  regard  to  the  visibility  of  the  church,  I  also  briefly  re- 
mark, that  she  was  first  thus  distinguished  by  a  permanent  sign 
and  seal^  when  located  in  Abraham's  family.  The  covenant 
was  made  with  Abraham,  and  the  church  established  in  his  fa- 
mily, a  considerable  time  before  the  appointment  of  circumci- 
sion, the  first  instituted  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  Signs 
and  seals  are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  church,  but 
they  were  appointed  to  render  her  existence  visible*  Neither 
are  they  signs  and  seals  of  the  churchy  but  of  the  covenant  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  to  be  admi]||stered  to  per- 
sons who  are  antecedently  members  of  the  church.  Member- 
ship must,  in  the  nature  and  order  of  things,  take  place  prior 
to  its  visibility.  Persons  must  first  become  members  of  the 
church,  before  the  sacraments  can  be  administered  to  them. 
Unless  these  principles  be  admitted,  the  church,  established 
in  Abraham's  family,  and  which  continued  the  same  church 
till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  never  contained  any  females,  for  none 
of  them  were  ever  circujncised. 

Yet  God  had  a  church  in  the  world,  rendered  visible  by 
other  means,  as  I  shall  show,  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
And  by  different  ordinances  the  church  is  now  made  visible. 
Signs  and  seals  may  be  applied  to  a  part,  or  to  all  the  members 
of  the  churchj  according  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

What  is  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church  ?  An 
answer  to  this  question  shall  be  my  principal  employment. 

Government  consisteth  in  the  disposition  of  authority  and 
power  in  regard  to  public  affairs.  And  it  involves  the  idea  of 
officers,  w^hose  province  it  is  to  exercise  that  authority  and 
power,  and  other  distincP  persons  over  whom  they  are  exer- 
cised. 

Discipline  consisteth  in  the  infliction  of  prop^  censures  upon 
the  disobedient. 

The  principal  object  of  my  present  inquiry,  is  to  ascertain 
what  officers  Christ  has  appointed  for  the  government  of  the 
church. 

The  church  must  be  governed,  either,  1st,  by  all  the  adult 
ma/e  members,  in  conjunction  with  pastors;  and  then  there  are 
no  ruled^  except  females  and  baptized  children :  or  2dly,  by  all 
the  adult  male  and  female  members ;  and  then  where  are  the 
ruledy  if  all  are  rulers?  or  3dly,  by  ministers  alone:  or  4thly, 
by  ministers  in  conjunction  with  elders,  who  are  not  ministers, 
I  leave  out  deacons  because,  though  they  were  officers^  they 
never  exercised  the  function  of  rulers  in  the  apostolic  age. 
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The  inquiry  is,  who  were  the  ordinary  ruling'  officers  in  the 
Christian  church  ? 

"  We  have,"  said  Paul,  "  many  members  in  one  body,  and 
all  members  have  not  the  same  office :  so  we,  being  many,  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another." 
And  he  adds,  "  Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  us,  whtther  prophecy^  let  us  prophesy  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  faith ;  or  ministry^  let  us  wait  on 
our  ministering ;  or  he  that  teacheth^  on  teaching ;  or  he  that 
exhorteth^  on  exhortation;  he  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with 
simplicity ;  he  that  ruleth^  with  diligence."  (Rom.  xii.  6—8.) 
Another  catalogue  of  officers  is  this,  "  First  apostles^  secondari- 
ly prophets^  thirdly  teachers^  after  that  miracles^  then  gifts  of 
healings  J  helps  ^  governments^  diversities  of  tongues.^'*  (1  Cor. 
xii.  28.)  "  And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  somGy  prophets  ; 
and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers J*^ 

It  is  hence  evident  that  the  members  of  the  church  have  dif- 
ferent gifts,  and  different  offices. 

The  word  office,  sr^fij**,  is  a  relative  term,  and  signifies  an 
act  or  operation;  something  done,  or  to  be  done.  The  church 
consists  of  many  members,  who  are  required  to  perform  different 
duties.  Some  are  parents,  and  some  are  children,  who  have 
different  degrees  of  capacit}',  and  knowledge,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  different  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  different  privi- 
leges. 

But  we  no  where  find,  in  any  one  passage,  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  offices  which  the  members  of  the  church  sus- 
tained. We  must  collect  a  detailed  account  from  several  par- 
tial catalogues.  Upon  examination  we  find  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  ministers,  bishops,  deacons,  rulers, 
miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of 
tongues.  And  we  read  of  one  that  "  giveth,"  of  another  that 
"  exhorteth,"  s^d  of  another  that  "  showeth  mercy."  By  se- 
veral of  these  terms,  the  same  office  is  intended.  And  the 
most  of  these  offices,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  apostles  performed. 
The  apostles  prophesied,  preached,  taught,  did  the  work  of  a 
bishop,  of  an  evangelist,  of  a  deacon,  worked  miracles,  healed 
the  sick,  spake  with  a  diversity  of  tongues,  ruled,  and  in  addi- 
tion, ordained. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  other  set  of  men  performed  all 
these  Ojffices^ 

Office  is  a  generic  term,  and  does  not  always  involve  the 
idea  of  authority  and  power  to  rule.  Pharaoh's  butler  was  re- 
stored to  his  Ojfice.  (Gen.  xii.  13.)  "  Their  ojice  was  to  dis- 
tribute unto  their  brethren."  (Neh.  xiii.  13.)  The  term  dea- 
con, in  the  original,  is  applied  to  Christ,  (Rom.  xv.  18.) — ^to 
the  apostles,  (1  Cor.  iii.  5.  Col.  i.  23.) — to  any  of  the  disci- 
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pies  of  Christ.  T  John  xii.  26.)  But  the  special  office  of  a  dea- 
con was^  according  to  the  original  appointment,  to  distribute, 
from  the  funds  of  the  church,  necessary  supplies  to  the  poor 
*  Hiembers.  Said  the  twelve  apostles,  ^^  It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables J*^  (Acts  vi.  2.) 
To  **  serve  tables,"  was  manifestly  to  afford  relief  to  the  poor 
from  the  common  funds  of  the  church,  which  were  laid  do^n 
at  the  apostles'  feet.  This  service  the  apostles  at  first  per- 
formed. But  the  complaints  of  the  Grecians,  ^^  that  their  wi- 
dows were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations,''  gave  rise  to 
the  order  of  men  who  are  called  deacons*  The  original  of  mi- 
nistration is  httKcncu  This  ministration  was  htixofftv,  to  serve 
tables,  1.  e.  supply  the  poor  from  the  funds,  which  the  aposdes 
seem  to  have  done. 

But  when  the  poor  were  multiplied,  and  it  required  much 
more  time  and  trouble  to  supply  their  wants,  the  aposUes  could 
not  perform  this  service,  and  their  own  peculiar  work.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  having  elected,  and  appointed,  certain  men  for 
that  express  purpose.  And  I  think  no  one  can  show,  from 
scripture,  that  deacons,  as  such^  ever  performed  any  other  of- 
fice. There  is  no  evidence,  that  I  have  seen,  to  show  that  they 
preached,  or  ruled,  or  handed  round  the  sacramental  elements. 
Some  of  them  performed  the  office  of  a  preacher,  and  one  of 
them  is  called  an  evangelist.  But  when  they  performed  these 
works,  they  ceased  to  perform  the  office  of  a  deacon.  Not  as 
deacons,  but  as  evangelists  and  preachers^  they  gave  "  them- 
selves to  prayer,  and  the  ministry  of  the  word." 

Elder  is  likewise  a  generic  term,  and  applied  to  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  that  both  to  men  and  women.  Aged  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  are  called  elders.  (1  Pet.  v.  1.  and  2 
John,  i.  and  iii.  1.)  But  it  is  also  an  official  term  applied  to 
men,  in  the  church,  who  exercise  the  authorit}'  and  power  of 
rulers.  Aposdes,  and  ordinary  ministers  of  the  word,  were 
called  elders,  because  one  of  their  offices  was  to  govern. 

Some  of  the  offices  ini  the  apostolic  age  were  extraordinary^ 
and  in  time  ceased.  The  ordinary  and  occasional  officers  in  the 
church,  I  suppose  were  four;  pastors,  elders  or  bishops,  teach- 
ers, lay-ruling  elders,  and  deacons,  two  classes  of  which,  onli/y 
exercised  the  function  of  rulers.  The  same  men  were  called 
pastors,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  they  had  a  five-fold  office, 
namely,  to  preach  the  gospel  authoritativelij^  to  teach,  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments,  to  rule,  and  to  ordain.  As,  trtifd-iftiy  pas- 
tors, they  fed  their  flocks ;  as,  txirxt^tij  bishops,  they  tooM  the 
-oversight  of  them;  as,  Tr^trSvrt^^t,  elders,  they  exercised  rule 
over  them. 

The  office  of  teachers,  I  suppose,  was  under  the  inspection 
nf  pastors,  to  instruct  young  converts  in  the  first  principles  of 
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the  gospel,  to  encourage  and  comfort  them.  This  seems  to 
have  been  occasional^  to  be  exercised  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  church,  where  pastors  could  not  do  so  much  of  this  busi- 
ness as  was  necessary.  They  did  not  preach  authoritatively^ 
nor  rule,  nor  administer  the  sacraments. 

Missionaries,  at  this  day,  find  such  teachers  necessary,  and 
employ  them  to  great  advantage,  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christianity. 

The  same  {)ersons  are  said  to  preach  and  teach  in  a  variety  of 
passages.  And  if  preaching  and  teaching  are  not  the  exercise 
of  distinct  offices,  the  inspired  writers  must  be  charged  with  a 
tautology  calculated  to  produce  a  confusion  of  ideas.  ^^  Jesus 
went,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom."  (Matt.  iv.  23.)  **  Being  grieved  that  they 
taught  the  people,  and  preached  through  Christ  the  resurrec- 
tion." (Acts  iv.  2.)  "  They  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach 
Christ  Jesus."  (Acts  v.  42.) 

Teaching  cannot  be  considered,  in  these  places,  as  exegetical  ' 
of  preaching,  nor  vice  versa.  Preaching  and  teaching  were  the 
exercise  of  two  distinct  offices,  both  of  which  were  performed 
by  some  individuals  at  different  times :  but  one  of  which,  only^ 
was  performed  by  others.  The  same  persons,  sometimes,  sim* 
ply  taught^  and  at  other  times  they  preached  authoritatively. 
Others  taught,  but  never  preached.  A  pastor,  performed  both 
offices.  Teachers,  only  one.  This  I  thmk  evident  from  their 
history.  But  it  would  divert  me  too  far  from  my  present  pur- 
pose to  argue  the  case  any  farther. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  a  difference  between  preaching 
elders,  and  riding  elders ;  and  prove  that  the  government  of 
the  church  was  committed  to  these  two  classes  of  elders  con- 
jointly and  exclusively.  This  ecclesiastical  court  we  denomi- 
nate the  church  session. 

Office  is  a  public  charge,  and  evidently  a  relative  term.  It 
must  therefore  involve  the  idea  of  service  to  be  performed  by 
some  persons,  for  others  who  are  not  in  office.  In  all  forms  of 
civil  government  there  is  a  line  of  distinction  drawn  between 
rulers  and  ruled.  And  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so  in 
ecclesiastical  governments.  On  these  obvious  principles  the 
government  of  the  church  has  always  been  founded. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  insinuate,  that  the  ^^  powers  of 
the  session  spring  from  the  people^  as  in  the  social  compact. 
They  do  not,  but  they  are  given  by  "  the  great  Head  of  the 
Churth^'^  The  members  of  the  church  have  no  agency  in  form- 
ing and  establishing  her  government.  They  must  associate  on 
the  principles,  and  under  the  government,  which  her  Lord  has 
dictated  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

The  church  of  God  never  was  governed  by  the  great  body 
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of  her  members  before  the  Christian  era.  And  she  was  not  bo 
governed,  in  any  of  her  branches,  till  long  after  the  apostolic 
ajge.  To  make  all  the  male  members,  or  all  these  in  conjupc* 
tion  with  females,  rulers,  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  good  government,  and  proper  subordination.  And 
the  pastors  never  governed  the  church  as  her  exclusive  rulers. 

That  the  government  of  the  church  is  committed,  by  her 
great  Head,  to  ministers  and  a  select  number  of  men  called 
ruling  elders,  I  shall  argue  from  analog}^  from  the  government 
of  the  Jewish  church,  and  from  the  New  Testament  scriptures. 

{To  be  continvecl) 


AN  ANSWER  TO  TUB  TWO  itt^KRIES  FROPOSED  BY   DISCIPULFft 
ANJD  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  NUMBER  PRECEDING  THE  LAST* 

(  Ctmtinvedfi^m  page  125.) 

The  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  both  by  Jehovah 
in  dispensing  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  by  the  penitent  in  asking 
it,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Christian  dispensation- 
It  has  been  connected  with  ever)'  economy  cf  divine  grace  esta- 
blished for  the  benefit  of  this  sinful  world.  The  principle  has 
been  brought  into  full  view,  since  the  advent  of  our  blessed  Re*- 
deemer ;  but  it  may  be  discovered  in  its  operation,  amid  the 
shado)vs  that  obscured  the  condition  of  the  church,  before  hr 
came,  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  chase  away  the  darkness 
that  still  limited  the  vision  of  his  people. 

The  way  of  salvation  has  certainly  been  but  one  and  the  samt 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  wpuld  be  absurd  to  supr 
pose  thgt  believers  under  the  present  dispensation  are  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  the  pious  under  prCr 
ceding  economies  were  redeemed  by  a  less«;osay  sacrifice  :  for 
if  one  less  costly  than  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  could  have 
sufficed  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  lived  before  his  advenC, 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  sufficient  for  our  salvation ;  and 
consequently  his  humiliation  and  sufferings  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  and  the  world  would  never  have  beheld  that 
amazing  spectacle — the  exhibition  of  which  was  commenced 
in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  and  finished  on  Mount  Calvary. 
"  For,"  says  Paul, "  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  that  could  hav« 
given  life,  verily,  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.'' 
Gal,  iii.  21.  And  again,  "  If  righteousness  came  by  the  law, 
then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."  ii.  21.  In  that  memorable  pas- 
sage adduced  in  our  former  paper,  this  apostle  tells  us,  thit 
"  God  hath  set  forth"  his  Son  to  be  "  a  proj)itiatbn  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remisMon 
of  sins,  that  are  past ;"  that  is,  the  sins  of  those  who  bad  lived 
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amd  died  before  the  mamfestation  of  Christ  to  the  world  by  his 
incarnation  and  death.  And  in  language  still  plainer  he  teaches 
us  the  same  truth,  in  his  epistle ,  to  the  Hebrews :  *^  For  this 
cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of 
death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were  under 
ihe^rst  testament^  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  the  eternal  inheritance/'  Heb.  ix.  15. 

It  follows  then  that,  as  the  death  of  the  great  mediator  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  lived  before,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  lived  since  the 
occurrence  of  that  astonishing  event,  and  was  designed  as  the 
propitiadon  for  all  the  sins  that  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
forgiven  to  sinful  men,  God  in  dispensing  pardon  has,  in  all 
ages,  had  respect  to  the  all-sufficient  price,  by  which  it  was 
purchased  by  his  Son,  for  all  who  believe  in  him.  This  lamb 
of  God,  "  without  spot  and  blemish,"  by  whose  "  precious  blood 
sinners  are  redeemed,  was  foreordained,"  Peter  tells  us,  "  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world."  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20.  In  the  book 
of  revelation  he  is  called  ^^  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  Chap.  xiii.  8. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  pious  in  former  ages  had  a 
reference  to  this  mode  of  salvation  in  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  In  respect  to  light  shed  on  this  subjett,  diere  is  indeed 
a  great  difference  between  them  and  us.  They  had  the  shadow, 
but  we  have  the  substance  of  divine  things.  But  as  from  a 
well  painted  picture  we  can  form  some  conception  of  the  objects 
represented ;  so  the  pious  of  former  ages  were  enabled,  by  the 
shadows  and  typts  by  which  heavenly  things  were  exhibited 
to  them,  to  form  some,  though,  in  comparison  with  ours,  ob- 
scure conceptions  of  them.  Their  imperfect  knowledge  made 
them  pant  for  clearer  views.  '^  Many  prophets  and  righteous 
men,"  said  Jesus  lu  his  disciples,  ^^  have  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them*"  M^U  xiii.  17. 
**  Of  which  salvation,"  says  Peter,  "  the  prophets  have  inquired 
and  searched  diligendy,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should 
come  vmto  you ;  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testi- 
fied before  hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow:'  Pet.  i.  10,  11.  «  Your  father  Abraham,"  said 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  ^^  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  i  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad."  John  viii.  56. 

From  these  passages,  as  well  as  from  many  promises  and  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  Messiah,  that  might  be  quoted,  it  is 
manifest,  that  pious  men,  before  his  advent,  had  some  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  of  the  design  of  his  coming.  Indeed  the 
first  promise  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  to  bruise  the 
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serpent's  head,  graciously  given  to  our  first  parents,  shed  some 
rays  of  light  on  this  mysterious  and  glorious  subject.    And  that 
they  were  taught  to  have  respect  to  him  in  their  worship,  is 
plain  enough  to  satisfy  any  humble  and  inquiring  mind.     The 
Jews  had  their  high  priest*     On  the  great  day  of  the  atonement, 
(after  having  offered  the  appointed  sacrifices,)  he  carried  the 
blood  into  the  most  holy  place,  and  there  sprinkled  it  several 
times,  and  burnt  incense ;  while  the  people  were  praying  in  the 
court  of  the  temple.    What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  i    That 
it  had  a  meaning,  and  that  it  was  typical  of  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  certain ;  for  an  inspired  writer  has,  in  the  9th  chap- 
ter of  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  explained  it  as  referring  to 
him.     It  is  true  the  Jews  were  unable  to  understand  the  mean-< 
ing  of  this  typical  transaction,  as  perfectly  as  we  do ;  but  still 
they  might  have  easily  learnt  from  it  this  general  truth,  that 
they  needed  a  mediator  to  intervene  between  God  and  them,  to 
render  their  worship  acceptable  to  infinite  purity.     The  same 
truth  they  were  taught,  by  the  numerous  sacrifices  that  were 
offered,  from  day  to  day,  on  the  altar  at  Jerusalem.     It  was 
^^  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sin."  Heb.  x.  4.  Multitudes,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
did  rely  on  their  sacrifices  as  sufficient  to  make  a  real  atonement 
for  their  sins.     But  this  fact  no  more  proves  that  the  pious  and 
enlightened  among  the  Jews  placed  such  a  reliance  on  them^ 
than  the  reliance  which  multitudes,  under  the  clear  light  of  the 
gospel,  place  on  their  good  deeds,  proves  that  pious  and  en- 
lightened Christians  expect  to  be  justified  by  the  merit  of  their 
own  wc^ks*    The  continual  repetition  of  the  same  sacrifices  was 
designed  to  represent  their  insufficiency.  Heb.  x.  1 — 3.     And 
still  more  plainly  were  the  Jews  taught  this  important  truth\  and 
to  look  to  the  grand  sacrifice  typified  by  them ;  as  appears  from 
the  quotation  made  by  the  writer  of  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  this  subject,  out  of  the  40th  Psalm  :  "  Wherefore,  when  he 
cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  sacrifices  and  offerings  thou 
wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me :  in  burnt-offer- 
ings and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure  :  then  said 
I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me) 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  Heb.  x.  5—7. 

To  die  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  their  Messiah,  the  pious  un- 
der former  economies  looked,  whenever  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices and  their  aqcompanying  worship ;  and  expected  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  for  the  sake  of  that  future  provision  which  the 
Saviour  was  to  make  for  their  salvation,  when  he  should  come 
into  the  world.  It  was  the  faith  of  Abel,  looking  through  the 
tjrpe  to  the  antitype,  that  secured  divine  approbation  to  him ; 
'"'  while  tlic  frowns  of  the  Almighty  lowered  on  the  unbelief  ot 
his  brother:  **  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
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sacrifice  than  Cain ;  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it  he  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh,"  Heb.  xi.  4. 

Why  did  the  Jews  in  their  prayers,  from  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  every  country  in  which  they  might  reside,  look  to- 
ward the  temple,  but  because  the  temple  contained  the  ari  and 
the  propitiatory  types  of  Christ.  By  tliis  piactice  the  pious 
were  taught  to  have  continual  respect  in  their  worship  to  that 
grand  sacrifice  that  was  in  due  time  to  be  offered  for  sin. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  on  the  first  query  of 
DisciPULUs;  we  proceed  to  reply  to  the  second.  It  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :'  **  Whether  that  passage  of  holy  writ,  contained  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel,  from  the  23d  to  the 
35th  verse  inclusive,  is  opposed  to  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  perse- 
verance of  the  saints ;  seeing  tliat  the  king,  after  having  par« 
doned  his  servant,  revoked  that  forgiveness,  on  account  of  his 
subsequent  evil  conduct.  I  am  aware  that  the  entire  passage  is 
a  comment  on  the  text,  ^  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,'  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  re- 
ference to  the  other  doctrine ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  an  explana- 
tion will  be  given  which  may  be  satisfactory  and  useful." 

In  explaining  types  and  parables,  a  judicious  comnientator 
will  consider  their  design,  and  not  attempt  to  draw  resemblances 
from  every  accompanying  circumstance*  A  neglect  of  this  rule 
would  lead  to  a  wild  and  visionary  interpretation.  There  are 
points  in  which  the  resemblance  between  the  t}'pe  and  the  anti« 
type  will  not  hold.  On  the  annual  day  of  expiation  among  the 
Jews,  two  goats  were  used ;  the  one  sacrificed,  and  the  other 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness,  denominated  the  scape-goat* 
Levit.  xvi.  The  first  represented  Christ  suffering  and  dying  for 
our  sins ;  the  second  represented  him  rising  from  the  dead  for 
our  justification,  and  thus  bearing  them  completely  away.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude,  from  the  circumstances  of  two 
goats  being  used,  that  we  have  two  Saviours.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  two  parts  of  the  Redeemer's  work  have  been  better 
exhibited.  AU  the  types  were  imperfect  in  shadowing  forth  his  ' 
excellence*  * 

The  serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Israelites  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  But 
in  one  circumstance,  it  is  manifest,  the  resemblance  does  not 
hold*  Those  who  looked  to  the  serpent  were  completely  healed 
of  their  disease;  but  sinners  who  look  to  the  great  antitype 
have  the  cure  only  begun;  which  is  to  be  carried  on  to  perfec* 
tion,  by  a  continually  repeated  application  to  the  same  sovereign 
remedy.  Similar  discrepancies  might  be  pointed  out  in  rela- 
tion to  other  types. 

The  same  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  explaining  parables*  Every 
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circumstance  Is  not  significant.  Some  are  employed  as  tlie  mere 
dress  of  the  picture.  In  examining  a  painting,  we  look,  not  at 
the  dress,  but  at  the  countenance,  to  discover  the  likeness  of  the 
original.  The  dress  is  often  the  result  of  mere  fancy.  So  in 
examining  a  parable,  to  discover  the  truth  exhibited  by  it,  we 
must  look  at  its  great  design,  and  not  ima^ne  that  every  par- 
ticular in  it  has  its  corresponding  truth.  In  the  parable  record- 
ed in  Luke  xvi.,  an  unjust  steward,  when  his  Lord  demanded 
an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  had  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  his  office,  is  represented  as  providing  for  himself  in  a  most 
iniquitous  manner,  by  alienating  his  master's  goods  in  favour  of 
his  debtors ;  and  yet  our  blessed  Saviour  commends  him  as  act-  • 
ing  wisely^  Now,  in  interpreting  this  parable,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  extend  the  Redeemer's  commendation  beyond  his  mani- 
fest design ;  for  he  does  not  commend  the  injustice  of  this  man 
in  defrauding  his  master,  and  recommend  an  imitation  of  such 
iniquitous  conduct;  but  only  commends  the  wisdom  with  which 
this  man  acted,  on  his  own  base  principles,  to  secure  his  own 
selfish  end ;  and  exhorts  his  disciples  to  act  with  as  much  wis- 
dom, on  upright  principles,  to  promote  their  best  and  highest 
interests. 

So,  in  another  parable,  recorded  in  Luke,  xviiith  chapter,  an 
unjust  judge  is  represented  as  yielding  to  the  importunate  ap- 
plications of  a  poor  widow,  and  redressing  her  wrongs,  not  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  but  merely  to  gct*rid  of  her  impor- 
tunity', and  to  avoid  being  wearied  by  her  repeated  entreaties. 
Yet  on  this  parable  is  grounded  this  declaration  of  our  Lord  : 
^  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge 
his  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  h<» 
bear  long  with  them  ?  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them 
speedily."  Now,  it  is  manifest  there  are  several  points,  in  this 
parable,  in  which  no  resemblance  can  be  found.  God  is  not  an 
unjust  judge.  God  is  never  wearied  by  the  believing  applica- 
tions of  his  people ;  nor  does  he  ever  grant  their  request  to  get 
rid  of  their  importunity,  or  to  avoid  any  trouble.  The  simple 
design  of  the  parable  is  to  exhibit  the  eflScacy  of  importunity, 
and  to  show,  that,  as  it  can  prevail  with  an  unjust  mortal,  so  it 
can  prevail  with  a  holy  God. 

These  previous  remarks  have  prepared  the  way  for  removing 
the  difficulty  of  Discipulus,  in  regard  to  the  parable  to  which 
he  refers.  It  can  be  done,  it  is  believed,  in  few  words.  What 
was  the  design  of  this  parable  \  It  was  intended  to  teach  the 
necessity  of  our  forgiving  our  offending  fellow  creatures  in  or- 
der to  our  obtaining  forgiveness  from  God.  The  substance  of 
the  parable  is  this :  a  certain  king,  after  forgiving  an  immense 
debt  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  unable  to  pay  it,  revoked 
the  grant,  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of  this  servant  to  a  fel- 
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low  servant,  who  owed  him  but  a  small  sum,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  tormentors  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him. 
The  parable  is  closed  with  this  solemn  cleclaration  by  our  Lord: 
^^  So  likewise  shall  your  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if 
ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every*one  his  brother  their 
trespasses."  Mat.  xviii.  35.  The  question  is,  how  far  does  the 
procedure  of  God  in  dispensing  pardon  accord  with  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  this  king  ?  This  king  forgave  a  debt  uncondhion^ 
ally  J  in  consequence  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  his  servant  to  pay 
it,  widiout  any  reference  to  an  equivalent.  But  God,  while  he 
freely  forgives  the  sinner,  who  is  utterly  unable  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  justice,  yet  forgives  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  king,  after  remitting  it,  exacted  the  debt, 
and  threw  his  servant  into  prison.  Here  we  apprehend  he  ex- 
ceeded his  right ;  for  although  this  wicked  servant  deserved 
punishment  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to  a  fellow  servant,  yet 
the  king,  as  he  had,  by  remitting  the  debt,  freed  his  servant  from 
obligation  to  pay  it,  could  have  no  right  afterwards  to  demand 
payment.  His  subsequent  claims  on  him  for  the  debt,  and  de- 
livering him  to  the  tormentors,  was  an  exercise^  of  despotic 
power:  and  although  our  feelings  may  incline  us  to  applaud  his 
severity  toward  a  hard-hearted  wretch,  who  had  shown  himself 
unworthy  of  the  favour  that  had  been  kindly  bestowed ;  yet  his 
conduct  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  justice.  In 
this  particular,  then,  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  always  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice ;  and  consequently  the  question  whether  God 
forgives  sin  conditionally  or  absolutely^  must  be  determined,  not 
by  a  reference  to  this  parable,  but  by  other  testimonies  of  sacred 
scripture.  All  that  we  can  learn  from  die  parable,  is,  the  great 
truth,  that,  if  we  do  not  forgive  others,  God  will  not  forgive  us. 
No  argument,  then,  can  be  drawn  from  this  parable  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints  in  grace. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  proper  to  cite  a  few  passages  of  scrip- 
ture on  the  subject  of  divine  forgiveness ;  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  God  never  revokes  the  pardon  which  he  has  grant- 
ed to  believing  suppliants.  ^'  Blessed,"  says  David,  ^^  is  he 
whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.  Blessed 
is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile."  Ps.  xxxii.  1,2.  ^^  I  have  blot" 
ted  out^^  is  the  gracious  assurance  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  ^^  as  a 
cloud,  thy  transgressions,  and  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  sins :  return 
Unto  me;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee."  Isaiah  xliv.  22.  ^^I^ 
even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own 
sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  Chap,  xliii.  25.  "  For 
I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  Heb.  viii.  12.    "  Verily, 
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verily,  I  szy  unto  you,^  is  the  solemn  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
^*  he  that  heareth  my  words,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me, 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ; 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life."  John  v.  24.  **  There  is, 
therefore,  now,  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  (Rom* 
viik  1,)  is  the  conclusion  which  *Paul  draws  from  the  masteriy 
reasoning  by  which  he  had  established  the  great  doctrine  pf  free 
justification,  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
received  by  faith.  And  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  had  re- 
viewed the  privileges  and  blessings  of  believers,  under  a  full 
conviction  of  their  perfect  safety  in  Christ,  he  utters  his  bold 
and  triumphant  challenge :  "  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifie^h :  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  dieth,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us."  Rom.  viii.  33, 34.  Such  is  the  encouraging 
and  animating  language  of  holy  scripture  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. When  God  forgives  a  believer  in  Christ,  he  does  it  free- 
fyyjhlhfj  and  irrevocably.  J.  J.  J, 
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.  ^  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Z^azareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfiUj^d 
vbich  was  spoken  by  the  prophets^  He  ahall  be  caUed  aNasarene." 

We  shall  not  notice  any  of  the  conjectures  that  have  been 
started  on  this  passage.  Our  design  is,  simply  to  state  what 
appears  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  this  verse,  and  support 
the  interpretation,  by  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  passage  itself. 
In  order  to  perceive  more  clearly  its  exact  import,  we  shall 
previously  exhibit  several  principles,  which  seem  easily  deduci- 
ble  from  the  text,  that  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  its  exphma- 
ikotx. 

1.  The  circumstance,  or  the  general  character  or  condition 
alluded  to,  is  one  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  generally. 
No  particular  prophet  is  mentioned;  but  it  is  simply  said,  ^*  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.^     And, 

2.  That  the  allusion  is  not  to  a  ^va^icvXvc  prophecy  or  prediC' 
tion^  but  to  some  circumstance,  event,  or  condition,  is  evident 
from  the  very  language  *^that  it  might  be  fulfilled."    ^0^#€ 

^■AvfA^^lf  TO  ^vtffV,  &C. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  this  character,  condition,  or  circumstance, 
spoken  of,  was  the  result  of  Christ's  living  at  Nazareth.  ^^  He 
came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  (^«-#()  it  might 
be  fulfilled." 

4.  The  name  denotes  the  character,  and  is  only  valuable  is 
Vou  ll.-^Presb.  Mag.  Z 
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it  represents  the  employment,  or  condfGonu  or  designntcs  tbe 
per^pn.  Thus  we  know  different  classes  of  men  who^  occu- 
pations in  life  are  denoted  by  the  name  they  bear*  Thus  also, 
we  sometimes  designate  the  disposition,  habits,  and  manners  of 
a  maoi  \)y  the  name  of  die  nation  tu  which  he  belongs.  The 
converse  of  this  is  frequendy  done,  and  men  of  particular  dis- 
jx)sitions  and  inanners  are  designated  by  the  name  of  that  nation 
to  which  these  may  be  peculiar,  although,  in  strict  truth^  it  be 
not  applicable*  From  this  fact,  we  infer  that  national  or  local 
names,  ar^  pot  so  much  used  to  distinguish  the  person,  as  to 
represent  his  disposition,  or  general  character^  When,  there* 
fore,  it  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  that  Christ  should  be  caUe4 
a  Ifazarene^  the  mere  name  is  not  so  much  intended  as  the  cir- 
cumstances, general  character,  condition,  relations,  or  connexions 
pf  his  life.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  kind  of 
reference  which  (he  evangelist  makes  to  the  prophets. 

^.  Tliere  is  ^  method  of  quotation  by  way  ox  paraphrase^  ii| 
th^  sacred  scriptures :  also,  by  a  reference  to.  tne  passage,  by 
means  of  inserting  the  most  important  words  it  contains  :  ana 
also,  by  a  direct  use  of  the  very  terms.  Bat  the  allusion  or  quo* 
tation  in  this  place,  belongs  to  none  of  these.  Of  the  first,  it  is 
very  evident  it  is  not :  neither  is  it  of  the  second  or  third  de» 
scription ;  for,  in  every  instance,  such  quotations  are  introduced 
by  the  participle  Atyvn***,  or  some  other  equivalent  term.  There 
is,  however,  smother  species  of  quotation,  observable  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  is  in  use  at  this  day  among  men,  and  that 
)s,  tl^e  copipreasion  of  the  ideas  referred  to,  in  soqie  short  cpn* 
dense  fentence.  Thus  (Acts  %•  43)  the  aposde  Peter  aUude^  tp 
tiie  general  exhibition,  made  by  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  as  thie 
$aviour,  in  terms  that  are  9ot  to  l>e  round  in  any  of  them, 
pther  instances  can  be  produced.  Acts  iii.  24 :  xxvi.  22, 23. 
The  quotation  or  reference  made  here,  is  one  of  this  descr^ 
tion,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  wanting  the  marks  of  one 
of  die  other  species  (the  terms  being  nowhere  found  in  the  sa* 
cred  writings) ;  but  also  from  the  plain  grammatical  mewing  of 
the  words. 

Having,  therefore,  obtained  a  due  to  the  explanation  of  the 
text,  it  remains  that  we  inquire  what  character  Christ  possessecL 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  in  general;  ana 
whether  it  be  such  as  to  accord  with  the  circumstance  of  hit 
^eing  brought  up  at  Nazareth,— of  his  being  a  Na^arene.  With* 
out  any  further  inquiry,  we  at  once  assert  that  this  is  his  Itmoi 
condition  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  agc^uainted  with 
GRIEF,  (Isaiah  liii.  3)  poor,  despised,  and  rejected  of  men* 
But  it  is  necessary  to  show,  that,  in  this  character,  he  w^l 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  in  general*  The  original  prediction 
of  the  ISessiAh,  the  veiy  first  fftogb^sj  uttered  coiu:enuQg  bifl^ 
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recognises  him  iti  this  character.  Gen.  iii.  15.  ^Thou  shalt 
hruise  his  heel."  Psalm  xxii.  6,  7,  8 ;  12 — 18,  Compared  with 
Matt,  xxvii.  43—46;  and  John  xix.  23,  24;  Psalm  xxxi.  9—13^ 
compared  with  Luke  xziii.  46,  Psalm  xxxvii!!.  passim ;  Psalm 
xxxix.  lO— 12,  compared  with  Luke  xxii.  42;  Psalm  xL  17. 
That  this  is  applied  to  Christ,  vide  Heb.  x.  5 ;  which  shows 
evidently  that  he  is  the  person  spoken  of  in  the  Ps^lm*  Psdlm 
xli.  5-^9.  To  die  same  end,  vide  John  xiii.  18.  Psalm  l^tii^* 
7,  &c.  Compare  John  ii.  17.  Psalm  ex.  7.  The  person  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  the  drinking  at  the  brook  intimates  diat  he  was  op** 
pressed,  and  needed  refreshment.  Isaiah  I.  5,  6 :  fiii.  through- 
out. Lamentations  iii.  30.  Hosea  xi.  1,  compared  with  Matt, 
ii.  15 :  Jonah  ii. :  Micah  v.  1 :  Zechariah  ix.  9;  3tii.  10;  xiii. 
5 — 7.  From  these  passages,  with  the  testimony  from  himsell^ 
Luke  xxiv.  25—27,  and  that  of  Paul,  Acto  s!xvi.  22,  23,  and 
Peter,  1  Pet.  i.  11,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  Christ's  hum- 
ble  concUuon  was  one  which  was  spoken  of  genercdty  by  xht 
prophets.  But  to  those  only  that  are  known  to  us,  we  are  Aot 
necessarily  to  be  confined.  There  were  a  number  of  prophet^ 
who  either  never  wrote,  or  whose  writings  were  not  preservedL 
and  whose  predictions  were  handed  down  by  tradition.  Sucn 
Waa'  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  Jude  quotes,  i4;  atid 
similar  with  this  is  the  mention  which  Paul  makes  of  flie  EgJ'p- 
tian  sorcerers,  Jannes  and  Jambres,^^  Tim.  iii.  ^,)  whose  named 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Exodus.  This,  by  the  way,  as  W6  fay 
no  stress  in  our  interpretation  upoiA  it. 

It  now  simply  remains  for  us  to  show  hcrw  the  fact  bf  Chif  st*i 
being  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  proves  the  accomplishment  of 
those  predictions,  and  what  might  have  been  the  circumstaticea 
i^hich  justified  the  evangelist  in  referring  to  the  low  estate  of 
his  Hfe,  by  an  allusion  to  the  place  of  his  education;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  shoif  the  propriety  of  such  an  allusion,  to  denote  the 
tf^neral  predictions  concerning  Christ's  humble  condition.  fifer6 
It  will  be  necessarv  to  determine,  in  the  previous  place,  die  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  the  character  atod  occupations  of  the  people; 
Although  Nazareth  is  termed  itoAk,  yet  it  was  not  a  city  of  any 
eoiisiderable  extent,  and  deserved  ratner  the  name  of  %tff*«,  thaiA 
atoy  thing  else.  But  the  term  ir*A<$,  is  not  universally,  nor  ab- 
solutely, applied  to  places  of  great  extent  dtid  much  splendour. 
C<Hhpare  Joshua  xix.  7,  and  1  Chron.  iv.  32.  Small  pkces,  vit 
hges,  are  called  sometimes  iti  the  New  TestanAent,  w%Xiti\  and 
Ui,MA^0Xuu  Matt.  ix:.  35.  Mark  i.  38.  We  have  thfe  testiiriortV 
6f  Epiphanius,  that  in  his  day  Nazareth  was  nothing  but  a  sniaH 
village,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews,  and  o^  no  other  iih^ortanci 
fllail  that  it  was  the  place  where  the  Sbn  of  God  became  incat- 
flfcte,  stod  which  wimes^ed  most  of  his  life.  Vide  Csflihet's 
Dictiotitty,  art:  Iftitareth;    It  was  af  city  rf  lower  GzSlttj  situ* 
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ated  in  the  south-west  part  of  that  province,  within  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  and  close  upon  the  borders  of  Samaria  to  the  south, 
and  those  of  the  king  of  Tyre  to  the  west.  It  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  (Luke  iv.  28,  29,)  within  a  circular  sort  of  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  rough  and  rugged  mountains.  Vide  Wells^  Geo- 
graphy, vol.  4.  c.  2.  The  people  were  poor,  and  despised  by 
those  of  Judea,  not  only  on  account  of  their  provincial  peculi- 
arities ;  but  also  on  account  of  those  wliich  adhered  to  them 
from  residing  in  it^  insomuch  that  in  our  Savlour^s  time  it  was 
proverbial  of  every  thing  low  and  ignominious.  ^^  Can  there  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth."  John  i.  46,  The  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  of  the  meaner  sort,  and  their 
habits  and  manners  very  much  those  of  the  Galileans  in  gene* 
ral.  These  were  not  only  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  part  of  Palestine,  by  their  dialect,  but  also  by  their 
particular  habits  of  life,  and  tenets  or  political  opinions.  They 
were  a  rough,  hardy  sort  of  people,  who  made  good  soldiers,  for 
which  they  were  most  remarkable ;  of  a  restive  disposition,  and 
great  lovers  of  liberty.  They  owned  but  one  head,  who  is  God, 
and  were  very  loth  to  yield  obedience  to  the  prudential  and  ne- 
cessary regulations  of  civil  government.  Hence  we  find  that 
among  them  there  was  an  insurrection,  when  the  decree  of  Caesar 
was  issued,  requiring  that  all  the  world  should *i>e  taxed;  which 
Gamaliel  notices  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Acts  v.  37* 
Hence  also,  we  see  the  reason  of,  and  a  peculiar  force  in  that 
question  which  was  put  to  our  Lord.  ^^  Is  it  lawful  to  pve 
tribute  to  Cassar."  Matt.  xxii.  IT.  And  also  of  the  question 
which  was  put  to  Peter;  Matt.  xvii.  24.  There  was  little 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  among  them.  The  people  were 
ignorant  of  divine  truth.  Matt.  iv.  16.  They  had  synagogues, 
but  the  character  of  the  people  was  such  as  to  be  but  little  fa- 
vourable to  die  study  of  the  scriptures;  and  this  ignorance  may, 
Jrobably,  be  the  reason  of  the  Pharisees'  answer  to  Nicodemus* 
ohn  vii.  52.  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  reason  of  the  astonishment 
excited,  when  Christ  began  to  preach  in  Galilee.  Luke  iv.  31* 
Such  then,  being  the  disposition,  character,  habits,  and  state  of 
the  people  of  Galilee,  we  can  readily  perceive  how  Christ's  be- 
ing educated,  and  from  having  lived  long  among  them — nearly 
30  years — ^would,  in  all  respects,  be  treated  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine  as  they  in  general  treated  a  poor,  rough,  despised  Ga- 
lilean. Thus  we  see  how  the  fact  of  Christ's  being  brought  up 
at  Nazarethy  verifies  the  prophecies  that  relate  to  his  humble 
condition.  And  the  fact  is,  that  he  was,  by  way  of  reproach, 
called  S  N«|«f«#«c.  The  devil  called  him  by  this  name,  and  Pi- 
late had  it  written  upon  his  cross,  Uo^tn  o  N«(#^«i«€  '#  B«riAf vf  rm 
hilkim;  and  long  after  his  death,  this  term  of  reproach  was  ap- 
plied to  his  foDowers,  as  we  read  that  the  orator  TertuUus  ac« 
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cnsed  the  aposde  Paul  of  being  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  he-^ 
retics  called  Nazarenes.  Acts  zxiv.  5.  We  have  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Epiphanius  to  this  point,  who  says  that  there  was  not 
only  a  sect  of  heretics  called  Nazarenes,  but  that  the  orthodox 
Christians  also  bore  that  name,  nmra  h  x/^trmft  N«|«f«M«i  r^v 
tf9muT§ff  txuMvPTt*  Tom.  ii.  hser.  29.  p.  1 1 7.  And  this,  by  the  way, 
serves  to  detect  the  inaccuracy  (not  to  call  it  by  a  mpre  appro- 
priate name)  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  endeavours  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  because  the  sect  of  Nazarenes  among  the  Jews,  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  Christ,  therefore  Christians  who  were  called 
Nazarenes  also  did*  To  this  very  day  Christians  are  called 
0'*>yj,  notzxrim,  by  the  Jews.  Now  this  term  was  used  as  a 
reproachful  designation  of  the  followers  of  Christ— -the  despised 
Galilean — Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Similar  with  this,  was  the  re- 
proachful term  Gaiileariy  which  was  bestowed  on  them,  and 
which  was  used  by  Julian  the  apostate,  when  struggling  with 
death.  r«AiA«i«$  mfn^rnXmrrta^.  All  these  things  prove  that  the 
term  Nazarene  was  originally  bestowed  on  Christ,  and  after- 
wards on  his  followers,  as  a  term  of  reproach;  which  circum- 
stance alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  mode  of  the  evan- 
gelist's allusion,  without  reference  to  the  reason  or  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Seebg,  therefore,  that  when  the  evangelists  wrote,  there  were 
none  of  the  present  conveniences  for  quoting  from  the  scrip- 
tures, there  could  not  possibly  have  been  found  a  better  way  to 
refer  to  the  description  which  the  prophets  in  general  have  given 
of  Christ's  humble  condition,  than  to  adopt  such  terms  as  most 
emphatically  proved  its  verification.  Wherefore  we  conclude, 
that  the  evangelist,  who  had  been  citing  predictions  concerning 
Christ,  and  showing  their  accomplishment,  in  this  passage,  by 
the  use  of  terms,  and  in  allusion  to  circumstances  that  were 
most  remarkable  in  the  humble  condition  of  the  Saviour,  de^ 
ngned  to  represent  the  verification  of  aU  the  prophecies  which 
relate  to  his  humiRatioru  y*  i"* 


GCB80RT  REMARKS  ON  THE  BENEFITS  dF  AVFliICTIOir. 

BY  ▲  LAYHAir, 

(  Concluded Jrom  p,  65,) 

2.  If  affliction  is  calculated  to  check  the  intemperance  of  pas- 
sion, it  serves  also  to  recall  us  from  the  path  of  vice  or  folly*— 
if  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  err. — ^When  we  have  long  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  prosperity— when  no  cloud  has  for  a  succes- 
aion  of  years  darkened  the  sunshine  of  life — ^when  no  loss  of  be- 
loved friends  or  relatives*— no  sudden  change  of  fortime— -no  loss 
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of  character  from  tnfounded  sbmder^  has  harrowed  our  peace 
or  thrown  a  gloom  over  our  mind»-— we  sink  into  a  state  of 
<lfuetude--^we  resemble  a  stagnant  pool— ^which  no  wholesome 
k'eeze  has  found— «o  storm  has  agitated,  and  which  has  grown 
imtrid  from  inaction. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  piet^  becomes  lukewarm^-^-and 
charity  almost  extinct  Vice  glides  imperceptibly  into  the  heart. 
At  first  it  is  admitted  with  repugnance-— afterwards,  with  less 
reluctance— ^nd  finally  without  shame  or  severe  remorse.  We 
fall  from  one  precipice  to  another^  and  are  brought,  perhaps,  to 
the  very  brink  of  irremediable  ruin. 

Too  many  examples  justify  these  reflections.  David  having 
obtained  the  quiet  possession  of  a  throne,  which  it  cost  him 
many  struggles  €0  acquire,  became  enervated.  His  virtue 
could  not  resist  the  seductions  of  prosperity.  Pride  seized 
^m  his  heart.  He  numbered  Israel.  The  sight  <5f  the  beauti- 
ful Bathsheba  inflamed  his' passions,  and  proved  the  source  of 
atrocious  criminality  and  of  bitter  remorse.  This  first  crime 
led  to  another  still  more  enormous.  Adultery  was  followed  by 
murder — and  the  hesUt  that  had  been  warmed  by  the  most  ele- 
vated devotion,  became  the  residence  of  impure  desires  and  un- 
chastened  passion.  It  was  necessary  that  the  thunders  of  hetf« 
ven  should  utter  dieir  voice*— *that  the  chastening  hand  of  God 
should  strike  the  royal  offender — ^that  a  prophet  from  God  should 
denounce  against  him  the  judgments  of  heaven,  to  awaken  his 
deeping  conscience,  and  recall  him  from  his  ehminal  wander- 
ings. Ah!  how  necessaly— how  useful  are  afllictions  under 
such  sad  circumstances.  Of  all  die  mdans  tteA  could  be  resort- 
ed to,  this,  perhaps,  i^  the  only  one,  though  painful,  yet  the  most 
(^fiicacious,  to  restore  the  erring  heart— *to  preserve  the  flame  of 
Virtue  from  extinction,  and  awaken  the  sOul  to  a  s€nse  of  ita 
imminent  danger.  The  charm  is  theil  dissolved — the  bandage 
1U1»— the  vision  becomes  clear — ^the  soul  perceives  the  preci- 
pice on  which  it  stands^-it  returns  to  God— it  implores  hib  mer- 
cy, and  once  more  ^ins  the  path  of  virtue  and  true  happiness. 

3.  Again — afflictions  teach  us  fo  know  ourselves— tne^  dis- 
play clearly  before  our  eyes,  faults  that,  without  their  aid,  we 
should  never  have  discovered ;  and  with  the  discovery,  lead  to 
their  correction.  We  are  too'  prone  to  self-flattery— self-love 
blinds  us.  We  concesd  oiir  true  character  from  our  own  view. 
Very  few  persons  know  themselves  thoroughly.  The  sreater 
part  6i  our  faults  escape  our  notice.  We  cannot,  or  Wilt  not, 
see  (!hem,  because  the  view  is  calculated  to  mortify  our  pride. 
Thus  Virt  take  pleasure  in  deceiving  ourselves,  and  we  peneviere' 
u&  this  couiise,  till  a  change  of  circumstances  discloses  to  u6  out* 
true  character.  We  sometimes  are  led  to  contemplate  tfa^  pro^- 
^rity  we  enjby  as  a  proof  6(  die  pecuBar  &vour  of  God  in  thunr 
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distingiushing  us  from  the  mass  of  mankiiid.  But  this  delusioa 
vanisnes  when  we  experience  some  heavy  misfortune,  and  the 
hand  of  God  lies  heavy  on  us.  It  is  then  natural  to  inquire 
into  the  source  of  the  evil  which  we  feel*  We  examine  our 
lives  attentively— we  enter  into  the  very  recesses  of  our  hearts, 
^  and  we  discover  a  thousand  faults  which  till  now  were  conceal- 
ed beneath  an  impenetrable  veil.  Alas,  how  humbling  is  the 
view.  How  important,  however,  to  the  sincere,  although  ivp^* 
perfect  Christian^  }  wish,  he  says,  I  wish  to  be  improved, 
by  the  chastisements  of  my  heavenly  Father—-!  wish  my  heart 
to  be  purified  from  those  imholy  desires,  from  those  worldly  at^ 
tachments  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  blindly  cherished-r-and 
that  the  thick  veil  which  has  hitherto  obscured  my  moral  vision 
may  fall  from  my  eyes.  To  be  convinced  of  my  pride^  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  be  humbled*  I  have  perhaps  defamed 
my.  neighbour  without  imagining  that  I  was  guilty  of  slander^, 
God  has  permitted  me  myself  to  become  the  object  of  cruel  de- 
famation, I  have  learnt  by  the  misfortuues  which  I  have  ex«^ 
perienced,  and  the  indigence  to  which  I  have  been  reduced,^  ta 
feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others  in  less  easy  circumstances;  and 
I  have  been  cured  of  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  I  h^d  pre- 
viously no  apprehension. 

Such  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a^ictioi^  in  a  heart  of  true  piety* 

4.  Finally,  the  effect  of  affliction  is  to  wean  us  from  the  world 
^o  fill  our  hearts  with  the  hop^  of  heaven,  and  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  ^  be  with  Christ.'^ 

This  is  one  of  the  happiest  effects  it  produces«-it  is  the  msun 
tende^icy  of  all  the  afflictions  wluch  believers  experience  lA  this 
stat^  of  triaL 

It  is  pdinful^  indeed,  to  suffer  th^  loss  of  health— to  lead  a  life 
of  infirmity,  of  pain  and  dejection;  but  should  this  be  the  will 
of  God,  it  should  render  the  world  less  desirable,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  heaven  more  cheering  to  the  bosom.  The  more  painful 
our  course  through  the  world,  the  more  delightful  wiU  it  be. 
to  reach  thi^  goal,  a^d  the  less  shall  we  dread  the  appi^oaches  of 
death.  How  welcome  will  be  that  messenger  who  will  put 
a  period  to  our  sufferings,  and  introduce  the  soul  to  a  blessed^ 
inheritance,  where  sin  and  sorrow  will  for  ever  cease.  It  is 
pmnful  to  endure  the  depression  of  poverty-- -its  privaucms — ^its^ 
struggles  and  embarrassments.  But  as  there  is  no  reproach  at* 
tendmg  virtuous  poverty,  this  stat^  should  teach  us  d\e  impor- 
tance of  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God;  and  should  re- 
concile us  to  our  depa,rture  from  life.  It  should  make  us  rejoice 
ii^  our  removal  to  a  better  world— where  want,  and  anxiety,  aind* 
suffering,  will  be  exchanged  for  perfect  enjoyment,  and  exeipap* 
tipn  from  every  pain. 

H  is  pdnful  to  be  betrayed  by  a  friend  in  whom  we  hfive  con- 
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fided— -to  be  abandoned  by  a  relative  on  whom  we  have  relied 
for  assistance  or  protection.  One  then  feels  by  severe  experi- 
ence^ the  vanity — ^the  nothtngneas  of  the  world ;  as  a  source  of 
real  happiness,  the  sufferer  then  feels  how  little  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  on  frail  creatures  like  ours^ves ;  and  the  folly  of 
le^ing  for  support  on  an  ^^  arm  of  flesh."  Unhappy  is  the  man 
who  places  his  chief  Xr\X9X  in  man.  ^^  Surely  men  of  low  degree 
are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie."  My  soul  wait 
thou  only  on  God,  *^  for  my  expectation  is  from  him."  ^  He 
only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation.  He  is  my  defence.  I  shall 
not  be  moved." 

Finally,  it  is  truly  distressing  to  lose  a  kind  and  affectionate 
parent — a  tenderly  beloved  child — a  fond  and  faithful  partner — 
a  sincere  and  devoted  friend.  Alas !  of  all  the  afflictions  in  life, 
these  are  the  wounds  which  inflict  the  keenest  anguish— which 
leave  the  most  durable  impressions  on  the  heart.  Other  griefs 
may  be  soothed  by  a  change  of  circumstances-^y  the  exertion 
of  fortitude — by  the  s}'mpathy  of  friends.  But  the  loss  of  be- 
loved friends,  who  were  dear  to  our  bosoms  as  life  itself,  is  a 
source  of  grief  which  we  do  not  wish  to  have  speedily  dried  up. 
We  love  to  indulge  the  mournful  recollection^ — we  love  to  tear 
open  the  wounds  which  time  may  have  partially  healed,  and  to 
dwell  on  the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  the  last  hours 
of  a  beloved  object,  till  the  eye  swims  in  tears,  and  the  heart  is 
ready  to  break  with  sorrow.  But  we  are  not  permitted  to  sor- 
row as  those  who  have  no  hope.  While  the  believer's  streaming 
eye  is  raised  to  heaven,  he  is  enabled  to  say,  ^  It  is  the  Lord^ 
let  him  ido  what  seemeih  him  good."  It  is  good  for  me  to  be 
afflicted;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is 
made  better.  ^^  Lord,  whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and 
there  is  none  on  earth  that  my  heart  desires  besides  thee." 

The  loss  of  beloved  friends  serves  but  to  loosen  the  ties  that 
bind  the  believer  in  Jesus  to  the  present  world.  Instead  of 
immediately  mourning  their  departure,  he  endeavours  to  imitate 
their  virtues ;  and  triumphs  in  the  hope  of  soon  joining  diem  in 
a  better  world,  where  sorrow  and  separation  wUl  for  ever  be 
unknown. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  the  afflictions  of  life  tend  directly  to  check 
the  unruly  passions  of  the  human  hearts- to  recall  the  wander- 
ing Christian  to  the  path  of  duty— to  impress  a  knowledge  of 
our  true  character — to  wean  us  from  the  present  world— and  to 
make  heaven  an  object  of  fervent  desire  and  constant  pursuit. 

What  then  is  the  improvement  we  should  draw  from  this  sub- 
ject \  To  impenitent  and  obdurate  sinners  it  shows  the  accumu- 
lated wretchedness  which  is  their  portion  under  the  calamities 
of  the  present  life.  They  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity 
without  any  alleviating  ingredient — they  see  no  kind  Father  in 
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heaven  correcting  them  only  for  their  goodp-^and,  amidst  their 
severest  sufferings,  imparting  the  most  gracious  consolations. 

To  the  true  believer  the  case  is  widely  different.  He  knows 
that  eUl  tfnngSy  afflictions  as  well  as  joys,  losses,  and  sufferings, 
as  well  as  prosperity,  all  contribute  to  his  real  welfare.  He  feels 
himself  but  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner  here  below ;  but  he  knows 
that  he  has  a  sure  and  blessed  inheritance  above,  where  no  tear 
will  ever  fitU,  no  sorrow  corrode  his  peace ;  but  where  his  hap- 
piness will  be  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  his  soul. 

S.  B. 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  James  B.  Turner ^  late  of  the  Theologu 

col  Seminanft  at  PrincetoUf  JV.  J. 

BT  A  rSIXOW  VTUSBST. 

The  minstrel's  g^ef,  if  e'er  the  humble  tale 
Of  wo,  employed  her  tributaiy  strings, 
Is  call'd  to  mingle  with  the  whispenng  ^e. 
With  the  8<^  zephyr,  child  of  balmy  spring, 
*  The  name  of  sterling  worth ;  but  ah  f  ne's  g^ne, 

<'To  lands  where  sorrow  is  a  sound  unknown." 

■ 

'  Beneath  the  willow,  where  the  stream  doth  toil 
Its  bubbling  course-^scenes  kindred  to  thy  lay; 
My  harp !  one  hour  of  sadness  here  beguile. 
To  his  dear  name  thy  latest  tribute  pay; 
For  soon,  I  too,  on  death's  soft  down  must  sleep. 
And  but  the  breeze,  none  shall  thy  requiem  sweep. 

Tell  ye,  by  iiiend^p  priTileged,  how  much 

He  was  approved  of  God,  beloved  of  man ; 

His  w^as  afi^ction,  ardent,  fidthful,  such 

As  pious  David's  to  his  Jonathan ; 

Lovely  in  life,  death's  throes  but  vigpour  nve 

To  those  sweet  ties,  which  live  beyond  tne  grave. 

His  was  the  modesty  of  souls  refined; 

In  him  had  Truth  her  richest  stores  unfiirl'd; 

He  felt  the  glowing  impress  on  his  mind. 

He  wept,  he  lon^d,  when  from  a  ruined  worid 

He  too,  riiould  wm  poor  dying  soub  away, 

And  lead  to  Jesus,  tiieir  immortal  stay. 

But  deadi  was  in  the  path,  nor  is  it  wise 
For  man  to  question,  though  he  feel  the  smart; 
Startled,  he  neard  the  summons  to  the  skies, 
But  faith  and  hope  poured  coinage  on  his  heart ; 
Then  he,  resigned,  leaned  on  Redeeming  Love» 
And  sought  the  glories  of  the  worlds  above.' 

O  youth  beloved!  how  withering  was  the  blast, 
That  played  its  eddies  round  thy  manly  form ; 
But  through  the  clouds  that  thy  young  mom  o'ercast. 
Religion  smiled,  and  hushed  the  gathering  storm ; 
She  who  lent  lustte  to  thy  dying  oed, 
lingered  to  seal  thine  eye,  when  life  had  fled. 

Peace  be  to  thee,  until  that  buxvting  dawn 
When  the  Redeemer  shall  the  judge  display ; 

Vol.  IL^Presb.  Mag.  2  A 
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Whtn  Blitiiit]^  lidkts,  serftphiCy  shall  Adorii 

The  triumphs  of  that  dreadful^  glorious  day ; 

Then  calmly  shalt  thou  lift  tliy  wondering  eyt,  ^ 

On  ^elihg  Worlds,  and  a  dissolving  ^ky,  TtnoTuiLW. 
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>VISIT  TO  THE  ARMENIAN  PATRIARCH. 

An  Armenian  from  Smyrna  invited  me  to  visit  the  principal  Armenian  church. 
It  is  situated  near  to  Jaffa  gate ;  is  larg^,  and  elegantly  nimished.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  spot,  where,  they  say,  was  interred  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist.* My  Annenian  i|ttendant^  after  making  the  cK>ss,  bowed  and  kissed  the 
stone,  which  concealed,  a»  he  believed,  the  sacred  deposit  From  the  church 
was  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  PstriBich.  He  was  ^tting  in  the  comer 
of  a  large  hall,  with  a  writing  table  before  him.  He  bade  me  take  a  seat.  After 
coffee  and  sweetmeats,  as  is  ihe  fashion  here,  I  priesented  to  him  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  itl  the  Annenian  language ;  with  the  request,  tliat 
he  would  inform  me  if  the  edition  be  correct.  He  replied,  *^  I  have  examined 
it,  and  approve  of  it,  as  an  edition  Witlio\it  einors."  I  then  mentioned,  that  I 
had  a  few  copies,  which  I  would  oiTcr,  with  his  permission,  to  the  pilgrims,  at 
a  cheap  rate.  He  gave  his  assent;  and  a  pilgrim  present  engaged  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  to  give  me  information. 

I  presented  to  Procopius  an  excellent  oepy  of  tlie  Petaian  Testament,  trans- 
laiea  by  the  much  lamented  Henry  Mar^n.  He  read  txntiom  of  it  with  fluen- 
cy, and  thanked  me  for  the  donatioh.  Abi^  gave  a  Fpendi  Bible  to  the  clerk 
of  the  monaater^i  wko  Mads  and  understands  the  Prehich  language. 

VISIT  TO  THE  HOLt  Sl£Pl>iOltRlfe. 

Feb,  21.  Went  i6  the  cht&dtk  ti  thte  l»»ly  seji^ilchK'i  Tht  {[ate  fronts  the 
south ;  and  is  strictly  guarded  by  Turks  without  and  Gfeeks  within.  No  pU- 
grim,  a  subject  of  the  gnmd  seifipnibr,  can  eriter  without  paying  %.tara — a  trifle 
to  be  sure ;  but  when  roultipliea  by  the  hundnfeds  trf*  time^  at  wnich  each  pil- 
grim enters,  in  the  course  ol*  three  mbnths^  the  amount  becomes  a  larg^  sum. 
To  prevent  con$\ision,  it  !s  heteessary  to  observe  ^e  dMTei'enee  between  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepnlcha^  and  t&e  holy  sep^d^re  ttfe^.*— tlie  one  embrac- 
ing all  the  apartmeiYts belonging  to  the  difrerent  denominations  of  Christians  ;•— 
the  other  being  only  a  mofntment  erected  over  the  tomb  tif  Our  Saviour,  and 
held  in  equal  reveitHOcc  by  the  various  detiomhiatiokis  of  Christians  who  fre- 
quent it.  The  tomb  may  be  called  the  centre  of  the  cAiurch  of  the  holy  sepid- 
f^bre,  near  to  which  may  be  heard  the  prajrers  of  Christiana  in  ancient  Greek, 
in  Latin,  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Striae* 

Enteced  the  gate  pf  tlie  ehurch  oJT  the  holy  sepulchre  amid  a  crowd  of  pil- 
grims. The  first  object,  which  attracted  my  attention,  was  the  stone  of  unction^ 
venerated  as  the  spot  where  the  bod^'  of  oiir  Lord  was  anointed  for  burial.  The 
stone  is  tiiirty-oue  feet  directly  in  mmt  of  the  gate  ;f  is  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  two  inches  in  breadth.  Several  large  candles  are  kept  stanmng 
at  each  end ;  and  over  it  are  suspended  several  sinrer  lamps,  l^he  pilgrims  ifl 
bow,  and,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  kiss  the  sacred  stone. 

Leaving  the  stone  of  uncticn  we  wtfn  conducted  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  It 
is  distant  from  the  stone  of  lutction  6$  feet,  under  the  centre  df  a  large  dome. 
The  monument  erected  over  the  totnb  contains  two  apartments.  In  the  first 
is  the  stone  where,  it  ia  said^  the  angel  made  his  appearance  to  Maiy;  in  the 

*  Others  say,  of  St.  James  the  Cireat. 

I  The  various  ^istancas  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  diiirch  of  tiie  holy 
sepulchre,  were  subsequently  taken  by  Ur.  Pasaoosy  at  an  hour  when  tiie  peo- 
ple were  not  pretf6nU  \Edii9r., 
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«tl^9  is  the  holy  tomb.  The  outnde  of  the  monument  18  tw^nty-iiiiie  feet  in 
length,  ei^^teen  imd  a  half  in  breadth.  I  waited  some  time  for  the  pil- 
glims  to  withdraw.  While  standing  there,  a  pilgrim  entered,  and,  st  th^  sight 
of  the  tomb,  vept  ^nd  sobbed  as  over  the  grave  of  ^  parent 

MOUNT  OALTART. 

Serenty-three  fset  from  the  holy  sepulchre  we  came  to  the  chapel  of  appa- 
rition, in  which  a  few  Catholics  were  engaged  in  evening  service.  The  music, 
Ibr  softness  and  solemnity,  exceeded  any  thing  I  have  heard  in  Asia.  From 
this  chapel,  we  returned  to  the  holy  sepidc^kre,  and,  passing  through  the  Greek 
church,  ascended  Mount  Calvary.  It  is  nxteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tomb. 
i  stooped  down  to  look  into  the  hdie  in  which,  it  i>  tuppoted,  stood  Uie  cross  1 
below  which  is  a  fissure  in  tiie  rock,  made,  it  is  befieved,  when  Christ  our  Lord 
bowed  his  head  axid  gave  up  the  ghost. 

THE  ENViaOKS  OF  lERUSALBM. 

Fe^,  33.  ha  the  sliemoon,  the  interpreter  of  the  Russian  consul  accoifipamed 
me  to  Mount  Olivet  t*eft  the  city  by  Damascus  gate,  and  turning  eastward  ^e 
passed  near  to  tlie  ewe,  in  which,  tradition  sh^s,*  Jeremiah  wrote  his  lament|i'- 
tions.  *<  AU  ye  that  pass  by,  behold,  and  see  if  there  is  ^ny  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow."  The  cave  b  huge,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration.  Passing  the 
north-east  corner  of  tlie  city,  we  descended  to  the  hrook  Kedron.  The  bed  of 
the  stream  wss  perfectly  dry,  notwithstanding  the  great  rains.  On  our  left, 
saw  the  church  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  on  our  right,  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  1 

MOUNT  OLIVET. 

In  iifleea  or  twenty  minutes  reached  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Here  we  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  city,  and  also  of  the  Ucad  Sea.  Perliapa 
ao  place  in  the  world  commands  a  finer  prospect,  or  b  associated  with  events 
,  ipore  sacred  and  sublime.  "  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and 
wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and  he  went  barefoot"  On  the 
cast  side  of  it,  our  blessed  Saviour  raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave ;  and,  on  the 
west,  he  endured  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  Here  he  beneld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it.  From  this  mount  he  was  at  one  time  conducted  to  Jerusalem 
wiui  shoutinf^  of'*  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David;"  and,  at  another,  with  the 
cry  of  **  Crucify  him,  crucify  him."  From  this  spot  he  gave  his  last  commission ; 
^  Go  into  all  the  vorld,  and  preach  the  gotpel;"  apd  then  ascended,  and  <<sat 
dpwn  OQ  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high." 

THE  POOL  OF  SILO  AH. 

Descending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  we  passed  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  Here  the  blind  man,  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  TK'ashed 
and  returned  seeing.  The  pool  b  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  south 
side.  We  descen£d  a  handsome  flight  of  steps  to  the  water.  It  is  vbited, 
eveiy  day,  by  pilgrims  of  every  denomination.  1  perceived  nothing  uminud  in 
the  taste  of  the  water. 

From  Siloam,  directing  oor  course  southward,  we  came  to  tlie  tree,  where, 
it  i»  taidf  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder  for  hb  faithful  exhortations  and  reproofs. 
The  tree  b  securely  giuirded  by  a  high  wall,  to  prevent  the  ii^unes  it  would 
receive  from  pilgrims. 

MOUNT  SION. 

From  thb  we  began  to  ascend  Mount  Zion.  We  pasMd  through  fields  of 
min,  which  reminded  us,  at  every  step,  of  the  awful  prediction :  <*  Mount  Zion 
snail  be  plou^ed  hke  a  field."  On  the  summit  is  a  mosque,  erected  over  ti^e 
tombs  orDavid,  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and  an  Armenian  church,  oaid  to  he 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Cais^has,  the  high  priest. 

*  When  Mr.  Parsons  mentions  the  traxiitionary  accounts,  wliich  are  reported  to 
all  travellers,  he  b  not  to  be  understood  as  ^ving  any  opinion,  with  reference 
to  the  reliance  which  may  be  placed  on  these  traditions.  Doubtless  the  idei- 
tity  of  some  places  has  been  accurately  preserved  and  transmittrd ;  while  thivt 
of  others  must  remain  incapable  of  proof.  [Sidit<n\  , 
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Mount  Zion,  on  three  ndes,  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  This  agrees  pre* 
cisely  with  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  scripture.  "  Nevertheless,  David  , 
took  the  t/roni^  hold  of  Zion,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David."  At  the  foot  of  it, 
on  the  west,  are  the  ruins  of  the  pool  of  Beersheba— on  the  south,  the  valley 
of  the  son  ofHinnom,  called  also  Tophet,  and  the  valley  of  slaughter.  (Jer. 
xix.  6.)  Here  the  children  of  Israel  caused  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  (2  Kings  xziii.  10.^ ;  and,  in  this  place,  Jere- 
miah denounced  the  dreadful  curse :  **  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  place, 
the  which,  whosoever  hearetb,  his  ears  sliaU  tingle." 

On  the  south  «de  of  Mount  Zion  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  wall,  supposed  to 
be  the  one  repaired  by  Nehemiah.  Here  may  be  seen,  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  mte  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Judea.  This  delightful  prospect,  in  connexion  with  its  spiritual  privi- 
leges, led  David  to  sing,  **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  Mount  Zion."    Returned  to  the  city  at  sunset. 

Feb,  24.  A  priest  came  to  my  room  to  read  with  me  the  holy  scriptures. 

Sabbathj  25.  The  Sabbath  passed  without  the  least  inteiruption.  How  de- 
sirable this  retirement,  after  so  many  Sabbaths  of  weariness. 

26.  A  Greek  priest  requested  me  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  the  Englidi  lan- 
guage. This  will  giv^  me  an  opportunity  to  institute  many  important  inqui* 
ries^  and  to  obtain  valuable  information. 

VARIOUS  OBJECTS  IN  THE  OITT. 

P.  M  A  priest  invited  me  to  visit  some  interesting  objects  in  the  city.  We 
passed  the  street  called  Via  J9o£9ro9a,  through  which  our  Saviour  bore  his  crosa 
to  Calvary-— were  shown  the  house  of  St.  John  the  beloved  disciple— ^e  lu^l 
where  the  Saviour  was  arraigned  before  Pilate— the  pool  of  Bethesda,  near  St. 
Stephen's  gate— the  arch  where,  it  is  said,  Pilate  cried,  ••  Behold  the  man" — the 
place  where  Stephen  was  stoned,  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  visions  of  God 
— ^the  place  in  the  garden,  where  our  Saviour,  being  in  an  agony,  prayed  more 
earnestly,  and  his  sweat  was,  as  ft  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to 
the  ground.  St.  John  has  marked  the  site  of  the  warden  very  particularly.  '*  He 
went  forth  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron."  There  is  but  one  spot 
over  the  brook  Redron  convenient  for  a  garden.  This  garden  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  many  prayers,  and  by  the  bfood  of  our  divine  Saviour.  **  For  Je- 
sus ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples."  It  is  still  occupied  as  a  gar- 
den, and  contains  several  large  olive  trees. 

Feb.  27.  Received  a  letter  from  the  pre«dent  of  the  Greek  monastery  at 
Rama,  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  tracts  which  I  sent  htm  to  be  distributed 
among  the  pilgrims. 

28.  Sent  a  ^w  tracts  to  a  Rusaan  gentleman  who  reades  in  the  monastery  of 
Abraham.  Also,  gave  a  few  to  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  Catholic  mo- 
nastery.   He  engaged  to  read  them  attentively. 

29.  'Sold  an  Italian  Testament,  and  gave  an  Armenian  Testament  to  an  Ar- 
menian, who  engaged  to  aid  me  in  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures.  Visited 
the  priests,  who liave  cluoge  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  gave  them  a  Testa- 
ment Towards  evening  walked  with  a  few  priests  to  the  place  where,  it  is 
said,  Hezekiah  ''stopped  up  the  fountains  and  the  brook,  that  ran  through  tiie 
land,  saying.  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come  and  find  water."  2  ChroD. 
zxzii.  4.  By  the  way,  gave  them  some  account  of  the  progress  cf  religious  in- 
stitutions in  America:  of  Sabbath  schools,  fiimily  worsiup^  and  benevolent  so-> 
cieties. 

VISIT  TO  BETHANY. 

March  2.  A  Russian  gentleman,  with  the  president  of  Abraham's  monasteiy, 
offered  to  accompany  me  to  Bethany,  about  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  OBves  on  the  east  side.  "  Now  Bethany  was  nigh  to  Jeru- 
salem, about  fifteen  furlongs  off."  We  came  to  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  **  It  was 
a  cave,"  saith  St.  John,  *'and  a  stone  lay  upon  it.'"  A  Turk,  who  seemed  to 
have  charge  of  the  sepulchre,  for  a  few  paraa  gave  us  lighted  tapers  and  per- 
misnon  to  enter.  We  descended  twenty-eight  stone  steps,  where  we  found  a 
small  room  about  eight  feet  square.    On  the  east  and  west  sides  are  tombs  cut 
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in  the  solid  rock.  Probibly  Jemis  our  Lord  stood  here,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  **  LassaruB,  come  forth."  Half  a  mile  to  the  east,  we  came  to  a  stone, 
upon  whic^  our  Saviour  sat,  it  it  beUeved,  when  Martha  met  him  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  saying,  ^  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 

Returning^  to  Jenisalem  we  psssed  over  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and,  beodes  visiting^  places  before  mentioned,  came  to  the  mount  where  Exatr 
Sotomon  '*  buitt  a  mgb,  place  for  Chemoah,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hiu 
which  is  Jerusalem."  It  is  only  a  few  rods  south  of  the  place  from  which  our 
Saviour  ascended  to  heiven.  Visited  also  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  a  little 
west  of  the  Mount  of  Scandal. 

March  3.  Gave  to  Procopius  100  tracts,  to  be  ^stributed  amonflf  the  priests 
and  pilgrims.  Conversed  a  long  time  with  a  priest,  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  new  biith.  He  said  it  was  baptism.  **  When  children  are  baptised,  l^ey 
are  renewed,  as  it  respects  Adam's  transgression ;  but  if  they  afterwards  an, 
they  must  be  punished."  This,  so  far  as  I  ca^  learn,  is  the  prevailing  senti* 
nent  among  the  Greeks.    They  can  give  no  other  account  of  me  new  heart. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  learned  and  pious  Cotton 
Ma^er,  in  die  conclusion  of  his  Life  of  Eliot,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  being  quite  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  times, 

**  But  I  have  not  obtained  the  end  of  this  lustory,  nor  may  I  let  this  hisCoiy 
come  to  an  end,  until  I  do  with  some  importunity  besoeak  the  endeavours  of 
good  men  every  where,  to  labour  in  that  harvest  whichlhe  blessed  Eliot  justly 
counted  worthy  of  his  utmost  pains  and  Offes.  It  was  the  confession  of  Themis- 
tocles,  that  the  nctory  of  Mihiades  would  not  let  him  sleep  in<quietness ;  may 
those  of  our  Eliot  raise  a  like  emulation  in  those  that  have  now  seen  the  life  of 
this  evanjgelical  hero !  One  Robert  Baily  (a  true  son  of  Epiphanius)  many  vears 
ago  published  a  book,  wherein  several  gross  lies,  by  whicn  the  name  of  that 
John  Cotton,  who  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  hohest  men  then  alive,  was  most 
injuriously  made  odious  unto  the  churches  abroad,  were  accompanied  with  some 
reflections  upon  poor  New  England,  whereof  tl^is  was  one,  *  Tbe  way  of  ^eir 
churches  hatn  most  exceectingly  hindred  the  conversion  of  the  poor  pajnns :  of 
'  all  that  ever  crossed  ^e  American  seas,  they  are  noted  as  most  neeiectnU  of  the 
work  of  conversion.'  We  have  now  seen  those  aspersions  and  calumnies  abun- 
dantly wiped  away.  But  let  that  which  has  been  the  vincfication  of  New  Eng- 
land,  be  also  the  aemulation  of  the  world :  let  not  poor  little  New  England,  bfr 
the  only  protestant  country  that  shall  do  any  notable  thing  for  the  propagation 
of  the  raith,  unto  those  dark  comers  of  the  earth  which  are  full  of  cruel  habita- 
tions. But  the  addresses  of  so  mean  a  person  as  myself,  are  like  to  prevail  but 
little  abroad  with  men  of  learning  and  figure  in  the  world.  However,  I  shall 
presume  to  utter  my  wishes  in  the  sight  of  my  readers;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  great  God  who  despises  not  the  prayer  of  the  poor,  may  by  the  influences  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  upon  tne  heazts  of  some  whose  eyes  are  upon  these  lines,  give 
a  blessed  answer  thereunto. 

**  Wherefore,  may  the  people  of  New  England,  who  have  seen  so  sensible  a 
^Biference  between  the  estates  of  those  that  sell  drink,  and  of  those  that  preach 
truth,  unto  the  miserable  salvages  among  them,  as  that  even  this  idone  nmght  in- 
spire them,  vet  from  a  nobler  consideradon  than  that  of  their  own  outward 
prosperity  thereby  advanced,  be  encouraged  still  to  prosecute,  first  the  civiliz- 
ing, and  then  the  christenizing  of  the  baroarians,  in  their  nei^bouriiood ;  and 
may  tiie  New  Enrianders  be  so  fiir  politic  as  well  as  reFigious,  as  particularly  to 
make  a  nussion  of  the  gospel  unto  the  mighty  nations  of  the  Western  Indians, 
whom  the  French  have  been  of  l«te  so  stuSously,  but  so  unsuecessfiilly  tamper- 
ing wtth ;  lest  those  horrid  pagans,  who  lately  (as  it  is  credibly  aflitmed)  had 
inch  a  measure  of  devihsm  and  insolence  in  then^  as  to  shoot  a  voUey  of  great 
and  small  shot  against  the  Heavens^  in  revenge  upon  the  'man  in  the  Heavens,' 
«s  they  called  our  Lord,  whom  they  counted  the  author  of  the  heavv  calamities 
wluoh  newly  Jmve  disfrased  them ;  be  found  spared  by  our  long  suffering  Lord, 
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[who  then  indeed  presently  tore  the  grovind  atuAder,  with  iauneduite  and  honi* 

ble  thunden  from  Ueaven  round  about  theni»  but  killed  them  not !]  for  a  scourge 

to  u%.that  have  not  used  our  advantages  to  make  avertuous  people  pf  them.  If 

a  Ki^g  of  the  West  Saxons  long  abce  ascribed  all  the  disasters  on  any  of  their 

affUrS)  to  ne^igenciea  in  this  point,  methinks  the  New  En^landers  may  not 

count  it  unreasonable  in  this  way  to  seek  their  own  prospenty.    Shall  we  do 

what  we  can  that  our  Xxird  Jesus  Christ  ma^r  bestow  upon  America,  (which  may  j 

more  justlv  be  called  Columba)  that  salutation,  <  O  mv  dove  I' 

**  May  the  seveal  plantation^  that  live  upon  the  labours  of  their  negroes^  no 
more  be  guilty  of  sacli  a  prodigious  wickecuiess,  as  to  deride,  neglect,  stnd  op- 
pose all  due  neaos  of  brmging  their  poor  n^^roes  unto  our  Lord ;  but  ma^r  the  | 
masters  of  whom  God  will  one  d^y  require  the  sou^  of  the  slaves  committed  I 
unto  them,  see  to  it,  that  Uke  Abraham,  they  have  catechised  servants ;  and  not  i 
imagine  timt  tiie  Almighty  God  made  so  man^  thousands  of  reasonable  creaturea  | 
for  nothing,  but  only  to  serve  the  lusta  of  Epicures,  or  the  gains  of  Mammonists;  ! 
lest  the  God  of  Heaven 'out  of  meer  pit^,  if  not  justice  unto  those  unhappy 
blacks^  be  provoked  unto  a  vengeance  which  may  not  without  hoxror,  be  thought 
upon.  *  Lord,  when  shall  we  see  Btfaiopians  read  thy  scriptures  with  un&r- 
standing!'                                                                           .^ 

**  May  the  English  nation  do  what  maybe  done,  that  tLe  Wekh  may  not  be 
<  destroyed  for  the  lack  of  knowledge,'  leat  our  indisnoaition  to  do  for  their  souls, 
bring  upon  us  aU  those  judgments  of  Heaven,  which  Gildas  their  countryman* 
once  told  Uiem,  diat  they  suffered  for  their  disregards  unto  ours  t  and  may  the 
nefondous  massacres  of  the  English  by  the  Irish,  awaken  the  English  to  consi- 
der, whether  they  havi^done  enough  to  reclaim  the  Irish,  from  the  Popish 
bigottries  and  abominations,  with  which  they  have  been  intoxicated. 

<*  May  the  several  fectoriea  and  companies,  whose  concerns  lie  in  Asia,  Africa^ 
or  America,  be  perswaded,  as  Jacob  once,  and  before  him  his  gfandiather  Abra« 
ham  was,  that  they  always  owe  unto  God  certain  proportions  of  their  pos&es-  . 

aions,  by  the  honest  payments  of  which  little  quit-rents,  they  would  certainly  J 

secure  and  enlarge  their  ei\joyment  of  the  principal;  but  that  they  are  under  a  \ 

very  paiticular  obligation  to  communicate  of  our  spiritual  things,  unto  those  | 

heathens,  bv  whose  carnal  things  they  are  enriched ;  and  may  uiey  therefore 
make  it  their  study,  to  employ  some  able  and  pious  miniBters,  for  the  instruction 
of  those  infidels  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  honourably  support  such 
ministers  in  that  employment. 

<<  ^lay  the  poor  Greeks,  Armenians,  Muscovites,  and  others,  in  the  eastern 
countries,  wearing  the  name  of  Christians,  that  have  httle  preaching  and  no  print- 
ing, and  few  Bibles  or  eood  bo<^,  now  at  last  be  fumished  with  Bibles,  orthodox 
catecliisms,  and  practical  treatises  by  the  charity  of  England ;  and  may  our 
presses  provide  good  store  of  good  books  for  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  to  be 
Kcattered  among  them.  Who  knows  what  convulsions  might  be  hastened  upon 
the  whole  Mahometan  world  by  such  an  extensive  charity. 

**  May  sufl^cient  numbers  of  great,  wise,  rich,  learned,  and  fod\y  men  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  procure  well-KSomposed  societies,  by  whose  umted  counsels^  the 
noble  design  of  evangelizing  the  world,  may  be  more  effectually  carried  on; 
and  if  some  generous  persons  will  of  their  own  accprd  combine  tor  such  con* 
sulfations^  who  can  tell)  but  like  some  other  celebrated  sooieties  heretofore 
formed  from  sudi  small  beginnings,  they  may  soon  have  that  countenance  of 
authority,  which  may  produce  very  riorious  effects,  and  give  oppoitunity  to 
gather- vast  contributions  ftom  all  weu-dispesed  people,  to  assist  and  advance 
this  progress  of  Christianity.  God  forbid,  that  Popery  should  expend  upoa 
cheating,  more  than  ten  times  what  we  do  upon  saving  the  immortal  souk  of 
men. 

<<  LasUy,  may  many  worthy  men,  who  find  their  circutnstance«  wiU  allow  of 
it,  get  tlie  language  of  some  nations  that  ate  not  yet  brought  home  to  Godi 
and  wait  upon  the  divine  providence,  for  God's  leading  them  to,  and  ownii^ 
them  in  their  apostolical  undertakings.  When  they  remember  what  Rui&nua 
relates  conccrmiig  the  conversion  ofthe  Iberiana,  and  what  Socrates,  with  other 
authors,  relates  concerning  the  conversion  wrought  by  occasion  of  Frumeotiuf 
and  iEdeaius,  in  the  Inner  India»  all  as  it  were  1^  accident,  surely  it  will  make 
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'ttiem  tzy,  wliftt  nay  be  done  by  desftgn  tot  such  things  now  in  our  day !  TlniB» 
let  them  see,  whetlier  while  we  At  home  in  the  midst  of  wearisome  temptatioM, 
sire  angfing  with  Tods>  which  now  and  then  catch  one  soul  for  our  Lord,  they 
shall  not  be  fishing  witii  nets,  which  vdU  bring  in  many  tliousands  of  those,  con- 
cerning whom  witn  nnspesJcable  joy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  they  may  say^ '  Be- 
hold I  and  the  diildren  which  Qod  has  given  me !'  Let  them  see,  whether,  sup- 
posing they  should  prosper  no  fiother  than  to  *  preach  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom in  ali  the  world  f&t  a.  witness  unto  all  nations,'  yet  tlie  end  which  is  then 
to  come,  will  not  bring  to  them  Ihe  more  happy  lot,  wherein  they  shall  stand, 
that  are  found  so  doing. 

**  Let  no  man  be  diKoonged  by  the  diifiqilties,  which  the  deril  wiU  be  ready 
to  dLog  such  attempts  a^nst  his  Ungdom  with ;  for  I  will  take  leave  so  to  trans- 
late the  words  of  me  wise  man,  Prov.  zxviL  4 :  <  What  is  able  to  stand  before 
zeal  ?'  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  if  men  had  the  wisdom.  Ho  discern  ihe  signs  of 
the  times,'  they  wouki  be  all  hands  at  work,  to  spread  the  name  of  our  Jesus 
into  aU  the  comers  of  the  earth.  'Grant  it,  O  my  Qod  T  and  Lord  Jesus^  come 
quickly/" 
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In  the  Alms-house,  where  depravity,  ignorance,  stupidity  and  hypocrisy  are 
embodied,  and  have  assumed  their  worst  form,  the  difficulties  of  contributing  to 
their  moral  and  religious  improvement  are  so  great,  that  many  feel  disposed  to 
abandon  them,  and  give  up  their  case  as  hopeless.  B;^  the  same  course  of  rea- 
soning the  Indians  <x  our  own  countiy,  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  the  seamen 
that  nav'^ste  the  ocean,  mig^ht  all  be  abandoned  and  consigned  without  mercv 
to  the  destructive  power  of  sin.  But  the  noble  exertions  of  Christians,  in  behalf 
of  these  several  portions  of  mankind,  declare  their  firm  belief  that  this  reasoning 
is  incorrect.  And  surely  these  very  difficulties  prove  that  they  have  the  great- 
est need  of  the  purifying  effects  of  the  gospel.  They  form  no  excuse;  and  a 
few  instances  of  success  are  sufficient  to  render  such  cruel  neglect  altogether 
inexcusable.  If  ever  these  difficulties  (as  they  exist  in  the  poor  of  this  dty^ 
are  to  be  overcome,  it  is  when  thev  are  overtaken  by  poverty  and  distress,  ana 
carried  to  the  Ahns-hoose.  Hiey  have  just  experienced  the  bitter  fiuits  of  sin. 
Hxey  have  tasted  of  tile  cup  of  soitow.  Their  hearts^  sol'tened  by  afflictions, 
tre  in  die  most  favourable  state  for  the  reception  of  religious  impressions.  And 
there  are  many  instances  known,  in  which  tlie  afflicted  date  the  commencement 
of  their  reformation,  and  the  commencement  of  their  hopes,  in  this  season  of 
distress.  And  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  sueh  instances  that  have  occurred 
should  come  to  our  knowledge ;  for  many  persons  alter  they  leave  this  place  we 
hear  of  no  more.  Manv  more  of  those  instanoes  in  which  but  little  salutary  effect 
is  produced  are  brought  to  our  observation,  than  of  those  in  which  a  complete 
reformation  of  heart  and  life  is  efiected.  If  but  Httle  salutaiy  effect  is  produced, 
we  become  acquainted  in  most  cases  with  the  fact;  for  th&y  ax«  generally  soon 
brought  badk  again  to  tiie  Alms*hottse ;  whereasif  their  afflictions  »e  followed  by 
a  complete  reformation,  unless  their  constitution  is  greatly  impaired,  they  can 
gain  their  own  siibsistence,  and  are  seen  in  this  abode  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness no  more.  We  cannot  place  tmich  dependance  on  f^ipoanaces  in  the  sea- 
son of  their  distress ;  for  sdmetimes  muok  has  been  realized  where  but  little  was 
expected.  And  cm  the  other  hand,  liopefal  appearwnces  have  been  followed 
by  an  almost  immediate  return  to  sin.  These tanes  are  the  most  discouraging; 
but  even  these  shoidd  nott^dose  us  to  ferret  the  labsttr  we  ha\'e  bestowed.  We 
<  ougtit  not  to  conclude,  when  the  labour  is  not  crovAied  wdth  oomplete  success, 
that  ft  is4ost  They  have  received  the  knowMgt  Of  important  tniths  at  a  s^- 
son  when  it  takes  dleep  'hold  on  Ihe  toind.  Their 'Oossoiences  are  ^eidightened, 
so-that  it  is  not  probable  they  can  sin  so  freely,  and  with  so  little  compunction  as 
fortnei^ ;  and  in  some  cases  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  sown, 
thouj^  long  buried  and  foi^gotteUy  has  ultimately  brought  forth  fruit  to  everlast- 
ing hfe. 
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But  all  the  inhabitants  of  Una  house  are  not  so  wicked  and  depraved.  There 
is  a  goodly  number  here  who  possess  genuine  piety.  It  is  the  most  delightAil 
part  of  the  Bfissionary's  duty  to  stand  by  the  bearside  of  these  sons  and  daughters 
of  afAiction,  and  offer  to  them  the  consolations  of  the  gospel. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  may  be  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  continue 
with  you,  but  I  earnestly  desire  that  whilst  I  am  vour  MisMonaiy,  and  after  I  am 
gone,  you  may  view  those  stations  as  committed  to  your  cbargCt  by  the  provi- 
dence  of  Ciod,  and  act  accordingly.  If  no  one  is  sent  to  the  Alms-house,  the  most 
favoumble  opportunitv  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  the  ignorant  and 
depraved  is  lost,  and  the  wicked  return  to  their  wickedness  without  anv  means 
bemg  used  to  cause  them  to  profit  bv  their  afflictions;  or  they  die  hardened  in 
their  iniquity ;  or  should  they  be  awakened,  they  will  have  none  to  direct  them 
to  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  If  no  one  is  sent  to  preach  at  Moyamensing^— if  it  be 
left  in  its  present  state,  the  .infant  church  raiust  languish  and  die;  the  people 
win  be  scattered,  the  house  in  which  many  now  assemble,  and  where  more  might 
assemble  for  the  worship  of  God,  must  be  closed. 

And  I  also  desire,  that  the  personal  assistance  with  which  you  have  favoured 
me,  may  always  be  rendered  unto  your  Miaaonajy ;  for  I  consider  this  as  con- 
tobuting  greatly  to  his  success. 

In  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  misery  which  I  am  continually  called 
to  witness,  and  in  discharging  those  duties  now  devolving  upon  me,  my  heart 
Irec^uentlv  ackens,  and  my  strength  fails.  And  when  I  meet  with  those  diffi* 
cuhies,  which  continually  occur,  in  the  performance  of  misaonary  labours,  I  am 
Hometimes  much  discouraged;  but  I  fondly  hope  that  I  have  the  prayers  of  the 
people  dt  God,  and  believe  that  they  have  been  answered.  I  have  experienced 
the  niUilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  **  As  thy  day  i^  so  shall  Uiy  strength 
be."  I  will  still  trust  in  his  name ;  and  suice  his  grace  is  usually  wstowed  in 
answer  to  prayer,  I  now  earnestly  request,  that  whilst  I  am  en^pged  in  this 
arduous,  this  painful,  but  at  the  same  time  pleaang  work,  I  may  still  be  remem- 
bered in  your  prayers. 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

J.  H.  Vah  Covst. 
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The  Treasurer  of  tJie  Trustees  of  the  General  Jissembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  folUiwin^  sums 
for  l^r  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  Jr.  J,  dunnf^  the 
month  of  March  last,  viz. 
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Commumcattonl. 

YOB  THB  r&XSBTTBmiJjr  MA«AX1HX. 
THE  WASTE  PLACES  OF  ZIOlf. 

Since  the  spirit  of  missions  began  to  pervade  the  Chucch, 
many  persons  have  written  on  this  subject.  We  have  no  hope 
of  adding  any  thing  novel  to  what  has  been  said,  but  we  think 
it  iinportant  to  keep  alive  among  Christians,  a  remembrance  of 
the  destitute  state  of  our  fellow  creatures.  For  notwithstanding 
the  many  conquests  which  Christianity  has  achieved,  and  the 
numerous  spoils  which  have  been  brought  in  to  her  from  hea- 
then lands,  there  is  still  a  large  field  for  Christian  exertion. 
There  are  many  places  where  the  gospel  has  never  been  preach- 
ed— places  that  belong  to  Zion  by  promise  and  by  covenant. 
<^  Ask  of  me  and  I  w|ll  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheri- 
tance ;  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee ; 
and  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee ;  and  I  will  pre- 
serve thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  to  the  people,  to  esta- 
blish the  earth,  to  cause  to  inherit  the  desolate  heritages,  that 
thou  mayest  say  to  the  prisoners,  go  forth :  to  them  that  are  in 
darkness,  shew  yourselves.^'  The  pencil  of  inspiration  has  thus 
gone  round  the  earth,  and  marked  it  all  out,  with  its  kingdoms, 
its  islands,  and  its  deserts,  as  a  posseaaion  sacred  to  the  Re- 
deemer. 

On  so  practical  a  sul^ect  we  shall  wave  a  discussion  of  the 
question  how  far  the  gospel  has  extended  already,  or  whether 
many  nations  have  not  rejected  it  to  whom  it  has  been  offered. 
We  believe  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  might  receive  the 
gpspel  in  a  short  ti^^e,  if  they  had  inclinations  for  its  reception. 
Of  course,  by  its  flaily  rejection,  ti^ey  incur  accuQiulated  re* 
sponaibility.  But  this  responsibili^,  so  far  from  relaxing  the 
efforts  of  Christians,  is  with  them  an  incentive  to  diligence. 
They  who  beKeve  that  the  beathen  incur  no  guilt  by  remaining 
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as  they  are,  in  desiring  the  spread  of  Christianity,  are  influenced 
by  such  views  only,  as  respect  the  present  blessings,  which  the 
system  carries  along  with  it.  These  are  pre-eminently  great. 
It  draws  more  closely  all  the  social  ties,  the  numerous  domestic 
relations,  the  endearments  of  friendship,  whilst  it  enlarges  the 
directions,  widens  the  field  of  rational  duties,  discloses  new 
spheres  of  thought  to  the  contemplative  mind,  and  embellishes 
society  with  a  thousand  charms.  No  one  can  set  a  higher  esti- 
mation on  these  subordinate  comforts  than  the  experienced 
Christian,  yet  they  are  not  the  chief  reason  why  he  desires  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  His  conscience,  purified  and  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit,  convinces  him  of  the  obligations  of  all  men  to  be 
holy ;  and  that  the  gospel  alone  can  restore  to  man  that  divine 
image  he  has  lost  by  the  fall. 

He  has  found  out  the  beauties  of  holiness,  contrasted  with 
the  odious  nature  of  sin ;  and  as  the  precepts,  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  Bible  point  to  future  scenes,  he  justly  consi- 
ders all  men  as  the  children  of  eternity.  But  above  all,  as  the 
Christian  system  is  a  display  of  the  perfections  of  God,  he  de- 
sires the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory,  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  church,  and  calling  to  a  fellowship  in  its  blessings,  the  per- 
ishing niillions  of  the  human  race.  We  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  rays  of  revelation  have  penetrated  to  a  much  greater 
distance  among  the  different  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth, 
than  many  are  apt  to  imagine.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  gos- 
pel has  been  offered  to  all  mankind.  So  long  as  they  continue 
to  decline  its  gracious  provisions,  so  long  would  it  be  our  duty 
to  persevere  in  the  praiseworthy  attempt,  of  bringing  them  to  a 
better  state  of  mind.  After  all,  how  confined  are  the  limits  of 
Zion!  The  claims  of  six  hundred  millions  are  but  partially 
attended  to  by  the  church.  Geography,  books  of  voyages,  with 
the  researches  of  travellers,  give  us  alarming  views  of  the  spi- 
ritual desolation,  that  is  abroad  in  the  earth— *and  were  there 
only  a  single  spot  in  the  world,  which  the  tidings  of  salvation 
had  never  reached,  for  that  spot  every  pious  heart  would  feel 
deeply  interested. 

Among  the  waste  places  of  Zion  may  likewise  be  ranked  such 
cities,  villages,  and  even  large  tracts  of  country,  as  were  once 
possessed  of  Christianity,  but  from  which  it  has  been  taken 
away.  Over  such  places  a  kind  of  sanctity  is  thrown,  which 
seems  to  shed  a  few  gleams  of  light  on  the  clouds  that  shade 
the  picture.  For  examjde,  the  Holy  Land  is  interwoven  with 
our  earliest  associations.  We  have  heard  with  delight  of  its 
brooks,  and  its  vineyards.  Its  mountains  and  hills,  its  rivers 
and  vales,  are  connected  with  our  most  classical  recollections. 
The  traveller,  the  historian,  and  the  poet,  have  here  lavished 
their  choicest  stores  of  description. 
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The  same  kind  of  interest  is  connected  with  the  churches  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  and  in  some  degree  with  those  planted  by  the 
apostles  in  Greece*  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  travellers,  influenced  by  a  warm  imagination,  may  not  al- 
ways exhibit  the  degraded  condition  of  the  people  in  its  true 
colours.  But  look  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth.*  The 
mosque  of  Omer  fills  the  place  of  the  temple;  monasteries  cover 
the  abodes  of  the  prophets;  and  the  prowling  Arab  lurks  amidst 
the  green  pastures,  where  the  Psalmist  once  led  forth  his  tran- 
quil flocks. 

liie  waste  places  of  Zion  extend  ^till  further.  There  are 
many  regions  where  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  regularly 
sustained — where  preachers  fulfil  their  appointed  rounds  of  duty, 
but  where  the  eye  of  a  Christian  can  discover,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  departed.  Many  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
false  teachers  of  the  day,  who  speak  much  truth,  but  who  with- 
hold constandy  from  their  hearers  the  peculiarities  of  the  gos- 
pel. Before  such  teachers  the  face  of  the  Church  is  like  Eden, 
behind  them  it  is  a  wilderness.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate 
these  desolations  of  Zion,  for  the  memory  of  brighter  days 
springs  up  so  soon  to  embitter  every  recollection.  Behold  Ge- 
neva, England,  and  Scotland  too,  among  whose  mountains  God 
p  has  so  often  made  the  place  of  his  feet  to  be  glorious.    We  turn 

i  to  our  own  country  with  peculiar  interest,  and  find  here  the 

symptoms  of  a  signal  apostacy. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  ever}'  effort  to  supply  the 
waste  places  of  Zion,  meets  with  opposition  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  to  encounter  the  calculations  of  the  philosopher,  the 
suspicion  of  the  sceptic,  and  the  sneers  of  the  profane  widinff. 
Will  God  condemn  the  poor  heathen  ?  is  a  question  often  asked. 
We  answer,  did  he  condemn  the  Canaanites,  when  he  com- 
manded their  groves  -to  be  cut  down,  and  their  altars  to  be  de- 
stroyed, because  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  was  full.  The  light 
of  nature  avails  but  little  to  man,  whose  moral  powers  are  all  in 
ruins.  We  challenge^ the  records  of  paganism,  to  show  the 
name  of  an  individual^  whom  the  light  of  nature  has  made  a 
Jbetter  man,  whose  heart  it  has  cleansed,  whose  tempers  it  has 
sanctified. 

Other  objections  arise  from  the  fondness  with  which  the 
heathen  regard  their  systems  of  superstition,  the  strength  of 
their  prejudices,  and  their  ignorance.  '^  As  to  the  obstinacy 
with  which  nations  adhere  to  those  religious  tenets  which  they 
have  imbibed  from  education,  it  furnishes  no  solid  argument 
against  our  views ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  just  and  weighty  reason  for 

*  llie  reader  may  see  a  faithful  description  of  the  Holy  LAnd  in  Claries 
Trarels,  p.  222. 
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an  increase  of  caution,  and  on  the  same  ground  of  difficult)*  it 
becomes  an  addiuonal  incentive  to  an  increase  of  diligence. 
You  diffuse  the  light  of  philosophical  knowledge,  though  it  must 
lay  open  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  many  opinions  which  tra- 
dition has  preserved  concerning  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
world.  You  introduce  such  laws  and  customs  as^  in  a  course  of 
time,  will  bring  on  a  material  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the 
nations  with  whom  you  are  connected;  and  militate  againat- 
many  ritual  observances,  which  are  now  protected  by  the  sup- 
posed commands  of  the  Almighty."*  Had  the  apostles  reasoned 
in  this  manner,  we  should  never  have  contemplated  those  scenes 
of  moral  beauty,  evolved  before  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist^ 
in  couhtries  that  have  been  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  gospbl. 
Who  is  able  to  contrast  the  present  state  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, with  their  state  under  the  reign  of  the  Druids,  and  not 
find  something  to  animate  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

O  Scotland,  much  t  love  thy  tranquil  dales : 
But  most  on  SabbaUi  Eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  ^s  my  deHgfat 
Wanderine,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  son; 
Of  kindred  praise  anse  irom  humble  roo& : 
Or  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch  and  maiic  the  gray  hak^d  man, 
The  faither  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden  plat  or  little  field 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer. 

Many  seem  to  look  with  suspicion  on  missionary  efibrts  for 
the  heathen,  who  profess  to  admire  Domestic  Mission9»  We 
are  told  of  our  Indians  to  the  west,  our  coloured  population^ 
our  dilapidated  churches,  and  vacant  perishing  congregations. 
They  feelingly  represent  the  situation  of  our  large  comhiercial 
towns,  and  of  our  villages,  and  wind  up  with  the  cold  calcula- 
tion, that  charity  begins  at  hon%e.  Perhaps  these  persons  then  are 
foremost  in  the  career  of  benevolence  at  home^ — not  so  reader. 

We  are  far  from  contending  that  there  are  no  difficulties  con^ 
ttected  with  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  waste  places  of  Zion. 
I'he  conquest  of  the  world  must  involve  perils  and  hard^rps. 
Some  of  the  obstacles,  however,  arise  from  ourselvea^  and  an 
excessive  fondness  for  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  is  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  least.  The  love  of  praise  has  been  cafied 
the  last  mfirmity  of  noble  minds.  It  is  a  dictate  of  our  nature, 
but  it  ought  never  to  be  fdrgotten  that  otfr  nature  is  corrupt. 
Christianity  has  a  literature  pecntiai*  to  itseif,  in  which  it  is  or- 
namental to  excel,  yet  even  this,  if  not  prppel-ly  GOtitroyed^  may 
make  the  heart  the  seat  of  ambition.   The  world  cannot  present 

*  White's  Seimons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture^  1784^  p.  2S2* 
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an  object  more  pitiable)  than  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  over 
whom  the  love  of  distinction  seems  to  bear  imperial  rule*  Such 
ministers  will  not  be  found  among  the  waste  places  of  Zton. 
A  too  great  love  of  literature  leads  to  such  softness  of  charac- 
ter, as  disqualifies  for  coniicting  with  any  thing  of  a  perilous 
nature^  If  the  time  which  has  been  spent  in  compiling  the 
many  folios  which  are  never  looked  mto,  but  by  a  few  schokurSf 
had  been  employed  in  active  operations  against  the  kingdom  of 
darkn^S)  the  limits  of  Zion  would  have  been  more  widely  ex- 
tended at  this  day.  Happy  is  that  preacher  who  keeps  all  things 
subordinate  to  the  love  of  the  Savibur ;  for  who  woujid  not  ra« 
ther  be  Brainard  among  his  Indians,  enjoying  the  rich  consoU'* 
tions  of  the  gospel,  than  the  most  accomplished  scholar,  holding 
a  fruitless  Communion  with  the  sages,  historians  and  poets  of 
antiquity. 

Minister^  who  pursue  leaiming  to  an  unwarrantaUe  eictent, 
may  gain  their  object.  They  may  command  die  admiration  of 
their  fellow  men.  They  may  be  partially  useful.  A  burning 
mountain  may  display  spots  of  verdure  on  its  surface,  whilst 
consumed  widiin  by  restlebs  fires*  So  long  as  the  heart  is  the 
seat  of  ambition,  so  long  the  tranquillity  of  the  gospel  is  absent, 
and  unfitness  (ot  the  duties  of  the  ministry  is  the  consequence, 
*^  In  all  things  Unptoving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in 
much  patience^  m  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses*  By 
honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  report,  as  de- 
ceivers and  yet  true,  as  unknown  yet  well  known,  as  dying  and 
behold  we  live,  as  chastened  and  not  killed,  as  sorrowful  yet  al- 
ways rejoicing,  as  poor  yet  modcing  many  rich,  as  having  nothing 
yet  possessing  all  ^ings." 

Anothef  difficulty  is  found  in  the  diversity  of  denominations 
into  which  the  church  is  distinguished.  Every  effort  to  rescue 
perishing  sinners,  from  the  wrath  to  come,  is  regarded  as  an 
effort  to  spread  abroad  the  influence  of  a  sect*  The  glory  of 
our  Redeemer,  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  happiness 
of  millions,  must  all  be  sacrificed  to  our  views  of  ecclesiastical 
policy*  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  criminal  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  of  late  years.  Christians  are  becoming  more  alive  to 
the  importance  of  mutual  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  gospeU 
Thte  tribes  of  Israel  Marched  ufider  different  standards,  but 
when  voMeiufikig  liigamst  idolati^,  they  rallied  round  one  com- 
mon standard. 

The  last  discouragem^M  we  riiidl  mention,  is  that  over- 
anxious care  aboot  the  thi^s  of  time,  S6  characteristic  of  many 
who  profess  to  be  followerf  of  the  Saviour.  The  slightest  con- 
tribution is  supposed  to  make  serious  inroads  upon  our  pro- 
perty. Re^dless  of  tfie  premise  of  Htm  who  feeds  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry,  and  who  dodies  iht  exposed  lily  of  the 
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fidd,  they  entrench  themselves  in  a  selfishness  too  formidable 
f(H-  the  most  pathetic  representations  of  the  heathen  world. 
They  look  to  their  own  things,  and  not  the  things  of  others. 
With  the  mercies  of  God,  profusely  scattered  around  their 
dwelling — with  grounds  and  enclosures  ornamented  like  the 
Leasowes,  it  is  with  reluctance  they  give  any  thing  of  their  sub* 
stance  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Can  such  persons  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  i 

But  against  every  difficulty  the  cause  of  missions  will  prevail. 
God  has  spoken  the  word.  He  has  foretold  it  with  an  astonish- 
ing fulness  and  clearness.  *^  In  that  day  shall  this  song  be  sung 
in  Judah.  We  have  a  strong  city.  Salvation  will  God  appoint 
for  walls  and  bulwarks*  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill 
the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit.  Look  upon  Zion  the  city  of 
our  solemnities.  Thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habi- 
tation ;  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  tdcen  down ;  not.one  of 
the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed ;  neither  shall  any  of 
the  cords  thereof  be  broken.  But  there  die  glorious  Lord  will 
be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein  shall 
go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby. 
For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion— he  will  comfort  all  her  waste 
places— he  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert 
like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found 
therein — ^thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody."  This  is  the 
glowing  language  of  inspiration^  The  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome  must  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  heaven. 

MoUi  paulatim  flp.v^scet  campus  arista, 
IncuHis  que  nibens  pendebit  sentibus  uva 
£t  dune  quercus  suoabunt  roecida  mella. 

T.  B.  Balch.* 


voB  TBS  riuisBrniBLAjr  aUAAZin. 
I  ON  CHURCH  GOVERBrMEHT. 


(  ConHmtedfrom  page  171.) 

1.  My  first  argument  to  prove  that  the  government  of  the 
church  was  committed,  not  to  all  the  members,  but  to  pastors 
and  lay  elders,  is  from  analogy.  The  church  is  compared  to 
an  army,  to  a  kingdom,  to  a  house. 

But  in  what  does  the  analogy  consist  i  A  household  con- 
sists of  parents,  who  are  the  heads,  of  which  the  father  is  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  family ;  and  children  and  servants,  who 
are  governed.  In  an  army  we  immediately  recognise  officers, 
of  different  grades,  in  authority  and  power;  and  in  a  kingdom, 
supreme  and  subordinate  rulers. 
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All  the  adnlts  in  a  family  do  not  govern.  All  the  members 
of  an  army  and  a  kingdom  do  not  rule.  The  church  is  com- 
pared to  a  house,  an  army,  a  kingdom,  not  only  because  all  their 
members  constitute  respectively  an  house,  an  army,  a  kingdom : 
but,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  rulers  of  these  different  associa- 
tions. The  comparison  is  designed  to  convey  the  idea  and  ne- 
cessity of  union.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ground  of  analogy. 
The  resemblance  is  designed  to  show  that  there  are  different 
officers  in  the  church;  that  some  members  are  rulers^  and  others 
are  ruled^  a^is  the  fact  in  a  house,  an  army,  a  kingdom. 

The  church  is  compared  to  the  human  body  for  both  these 
reasons.  ^^  We  have  many  members  in  one  body-— so  we,  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ."  Here  is  taught  the  union  of  the 
church.  But  in  the  human  body  all  the  members  have  not  the 
same  office.  *  Neither  have  all  the  members  of  the  church  the 
same  office.  This  conclusion  is  not  drawn,  by  the  apostle,  in 
express  terms,  but  it  fs  manifesdy  implied,  and  explicitly  illus- 
trated in  the  succeeding  verses. 

He  first  establishes  the  unity  of  the  church ;  then  declares 
the  offices  of  her  members  to  be  various ;  and  then  states  the 
offices  by  name,  and  urges  to  the  diligent  exercise  of  them. 
"  Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  he 
that  teacheth,  on  teaching ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhorta- 
tion; he  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity;  he  that  ruleth, 
with  diligence;  he  that  sheweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness." 
Rulers  in  this  catalogue  seem  evidently  to  be  a  distinct  class  of 
officers.  The  church  then  is  analogous  to  the  human  body  on 
account  of  her  unity,  and  the  distinct  offices  which  her  members 
sustain.  And  on  the  same  principles  she  is  compared  to  a 
house,  an  army,  a  kingdom.  In  a  house  the  male  head  is  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority  and  power.  In  an  army  and 
kingdom,  persons  who  are  judged  best  qualified,  are  selected, 
to  whom  the  power  of  governing  is  committed. 

The  conclusion,  from  analogy,  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon 
the  mind,  that  the  government  of  the  church  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  the  promiscuous  body  of  her  members,  but  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  pious,  able,  and  prudent  men,  selected  for  that 
purpose.  The  men,  so  selected,  we  call  ruling  elders,  in  dis- 
tinction from  preaching  elders,  ^^  who  labour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine." These  two  classes  of  elders  constitute  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.  My  chief  design,  under  this 
head,  is  to  prove  that  a  part  only  of  the  members  of  the  church 
are  rulers,  and  not  the  whole  body. 

Ruler  is  evidently  a  relative  term,  and  supposes  there  are 
some  who  are  ruled.  To  say  all  are  rulers^  must  lead  to  an- 
other conclusion,  that  none  are  ruled^  which  is  a  perfect  solecism. 
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3.  I  shall  argue  the  case  from  the  government  of  the  church 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ. 

We  find  that  God  had,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  church  in  the 
world.  At  this  period  the  church  was  both  national  and  local. 
She  was  founded  upon  a  national  covenant,  and  her  organiza- 
tion was  of  a  national  character.  Of  the  same  character  was 
her  government.  And  there  were  certain  duties,  which,  as  a 
national  church,  her  members  were  to  perform.  But  this  na- 
tional church  subsisted  in  a  great  number  of  local  churches,  that 
were  under  a  local  government.    Such  were  the  8;|fbagogues. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  but  one  people.  As 
one  people  they  have  a  national  government,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  national  officers.  But  there  are  also  state  governments, 
and  state  officers,  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  a  national  cha- 
racter. These  two  kinds  of  government  do  not  very  imaptly 
illustrate  the  government  of  the  Jewish  church. 

The  same  church,  which  existed  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
find  described  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  We  trace  the 
history  of  the  same  church,  backwards,  through  the  prophetical 
era,  to  the  period  when  Israel  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  on  their, 
march  from  Egyptian  bondage,  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here 
the  national  ^covenant  was  proposed,  and  accepted.  Here  the 
church  of  God  became  a  national  church.  Now^  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  appointed  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  sacerdotal 
office  restricted  to  Aaron's  family.  Now^  the  tabernacle,  altar, 
and  the  ark  were  erected,  and  the  ceremonial  system  introduced. 
Here  is  the  origin  of  the  national  church,  which  existed  from 
that  period  till  Christ,  the  great  antit>'pe  of  the  ceremonial  sys- 
tem, expired  on  the  cross. 

At  what  period  the  local  churches^  or  synagogues,  were  esta- 
blished, is  uncertain.  It  is  evident  that  they  existed  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  for  ages  before  that  period. 

But  ascending  from  Mount  Sinai,  farther  into  the  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, we  trace  the  church,  though  not  in  her  national  and  Le- 
vitical  dress,  yet,  radically  and  essentially  the  same  church,  till 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Through  this  whole  period  it  is  evident 
that  God  had,  on  earth,*  a  visible  church.  But  had  he  no  tnsiblt 
church  till  Abraham's  day?  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  And 
as  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  descend  than  ascend^  I  shall  begin 
with  Adam,  in  whose  time,  I  think,  the  church  of  God  may  be 
discovered,  and  thence  traced  down  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 

The  world  was  manifestly  put  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy, 
before  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  And 
can  we  suppose  that  near  twenty  centuries  should  elapse,  befi3re 
die  God  of  all  grace,  and  the  only  object  of  religious  worship, 
would  have  a  visible  church  established  on  earth  i'^-hdort  any 
ordinances  were  appointed|  and  any  public  worship  prescribed  ? 
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The  supposition  I  cannot  admit.    But  what  seems  to  be  the 
fact? 

The  church,  defined  in  few  words,  is  a  number  of  persons, 
associated,  on  the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  for  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  God«  This  association  gives  existence  to 
the  church*  And  the  prescribed  rites  and  mode  of  worship 
give  visihilitif  to  her  existence*  If,  dierefore,  ordinances  were 
appointed,  and  a  form  of  religious  worship  prescribed ;  and  if 
any,  in  Adam's  time,  engaged  to  perform  that  worship,  and 
celebrate  those  ordinances  publicly ^  the  conclusion  is  unavoida- 
ble, that  there  was  a  visible  church  in  the  days  of  Adam. 

The  origin  of  the  church  of  God,  and  the  date  of  her  visibility^ 
are  here  the  objects  of  inquiry. 

The  Redeemer,  all  will  readily  grant,  was  first  revealed  to 
the  apostate  parents  of  the  human  race,  in  the  promise  of  the 
woman's  seed,  before  they  were  driven  from  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world  is  laconic, 
and  on  some  points,  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  from  im- 
perfect premises.  We  have,  I  think,  more  than  presumptive 
evidence  that  our  unhappy  first  parents  repented  of  their  diso- 
bedienccf,  were  pardoned,  and  received  into  forfeited  favour, 
through  the  promised  Saviour. 

^^  The  Lord  God  made  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them." 
Gen.  iv.  21»  Here  is  evidence,  at  least,  strongly  presumptive, 
that  sacrifices  were  appointed  as  typical  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  promised  seed,  and  as  a  part  of  religious  worshii^. 
And  the  Lord's  making  coats  of  skins  and  clothing  our  first 
parents,  seems  to  intimate  that  they  were  penitent,  and  received 
into  favour.  The  Lord  proposed  a  new  covenant  to  them,  and 
they  consented  to  its  terms.  The  Lord  accepted  them,  and 
they  engaged  to  comply  with  all  his  requisitidns.  They  became 
his  covenanted  people,  and  thus  they  constituted  the  church  of 
God.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the  church.  Adam  undoubtedly 
offered  sacrifices,  and  performed  all  the  other  services  required. 
This  gave  visibility  to  the  church.  Here  is  the  date  of  her 
visibility.  His  example  was  imitated  by  his  sons.  Fon  *^  in 
process  of  time,"  Cain  and  Abel  brought,  each,  ^  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord."  Gen.  iv.  3.  These  offerings  were,  unquestiona- 
bly, brought  af^r  the  example,  and  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Adam;  and  were,  we  may  presume,  accompanied  widi 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as  parts  of  religious  worship. 

And  since  the  original,  translated  ^  in  process  of  time,"  does 
literally  signify,  "  at  the  end  of  d^cys^^  we  may  condude  thdt 
their  offerings  were  brought,  regularly,  on  every  returning  se- 
venth day,  which  was  the  Sabbath.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  our  first  parents,  and  their  children,  neglected  the  obser- 
vance of  the  appointed  Sabbath* 
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Cain  had  a  wife,  and  it  is  probable  that  Abel  had  one  like- 
wise*  If  80,  there  were  at  that  period  three  families,  all  of 
which  performed,  at  least,  some  parts  of  the  prescribed  worship 
of  God,  either  sefiarateiy  in  their  respective  families,  or  all  fiub" 
licly  in  one  assembly*  If  the  former  was  their  practice,  then 
there  were  three  separate  local  churches*  For  they  all  per- 
formed some  parts  of  religious  worship,  and  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  their  Maker*  On 
the  supposition  of  three  churches,  subsisting  in  ^milies,  we 
must  consider  their  male  heads  as  their  rulers,  and  officiating 
priests*  God  invested  Adam  with  authority  to  rule  over  his 
wife*  Genr  iii*  16*  And  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Cain 
and  Abel  had  the  same  authority*  Paul  said,  under  the  pre- 
sent dispensation  of  mercy,  that  ^^  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife."  feph.  V.  23* 

But  though  these  heads  ruled  in  their  families,  and  Adam 
and  Abel  unquestionably  worshipped  God  daily  in  their  fami- 
lies, yet  it  appears  to  me  that  they  all  united,  at  some  particular 
time,  in  public  worship*  If  so,  here  is  as  public  and  visible  a 
church,  as  any  at  the  present  day  can  be*  For  this  belief,  the 
history  itself  furnishes  my  mind  with  several  reasons* 

The  expression,  ^^in  process  of  time,"  or  ^^  at  the  end  of  days," 
points  to  the  seventh  day,  or  some  particular  time,  when  the 
offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  were  presented  unto  the  Lord*  As 
the  seventh  day  was  ^^  blessed  and  sanctified,"  as  a  day  of  rest, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  our  first  parents  religiously  ob- 
served it  as  the  Sabbath.  And  on  this  day,  I  suppose,  Cain 
and  Abel  brought  their  offerings  unto  the  Lord*  The  term 
brought  seems  to  point  to  Si  public  assembly* 

^^  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord*  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  the  fat  thereof."  Gen*  iv*  3,  4*  The  question  is,  whither 
did  they  bring  their  offerings,  if  not  to  a  public  assembly  ?  Here 
is  one  evidence  of  a  visible  church*  ^^  God  had  respect  unto 
Abel  and  his  offering :  But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had 
not  respect."  Gen*  iv.  4, 5*  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  God  distinguished  Abel's  sacrifice  by  some  visible  token  of 
approbation*  But  how  could  Cain  know  this,  if  AbePs  offering 
was  made  privately  in  his  own  house  ?  It  must  have  been  made 
in  a  public  assembly*  Here  is  a  second  evidence  of  a  visible 
church* 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Adam,  after  his  unhappy  apos- 
tacy,  and  after  his  restoration,  by  free  grace,  to  forfeited  favour, 
would  early  give  his  children  instructions  concerning  the  pro- 
mised seed,  &e  nature  and  obligations  of  the  Sabbath,  the  fle- 
aign  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
offered  to  God.    And  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  would. 
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at  some  stated  season,  collect  his  children,  and  their  offspring 
together  for  public  worship,  give  them  public  instructions,  and 
admonitions,  and  remind  them  of  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator.    And  what  season  more  proper  than  the  Sabbath  day  i 

After  Cain  slew  Abel,  it  is  said  he  "  went  out  from  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Lord.''  Gen.  iv.  16.  This  expression  also,  I  appre* 
hend,  points  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  where  God  mani- 
fested, by  some  visible  token,  his  gracious  presence  to  his  true 
worshippers,  assembled  in  some  public  place.  This  place,  where 
the  ordinances  of  public  religious  worship  were  observed,  Cain 
abandoned.  And  instead  oi' presenting,  in  this  public  assembly, 
the  appointed  offerings,  and  performing  the  prescribed  worship, 
he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  engaged,  at  a  distance,  in  build- 
ing a  city.  Gen.  iv.  1 7.  Here  is  a  third  evidence  of  a  visible 
church. 

The  church  now  consisted  of  the  members  of  Adam's  fami- 
ly, and  the  remnant  of  Abel's,  which  were  probably  again  united 
in  one  family,  under  the  government  of  Adam,  and  continued 
in  this  state  till  the  time  of  Seth. 

In  the  130th  year  of  the  world,  Seth,  Adam's  third  son,  was 
bom.  And  as  he  was  appointed  another  seed  instead  of  Abel, 
^ve  may  suppose  he  imitated  his  righteous  brother's  example, 
and  had  a  church  in  his  house ;  and  that  he  brought  a  weekly 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  as  Abel  had  done. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  235,  Seth  had  a  son,  ^^  and  called  bis 
name  Enos."  Gen.  iv.  26.  By  the  time  Enos  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  human  race  was  considerably  augmented  in  number, 
and  had  become  much  degenerated.  Amidst  the  wickedness 
which  prevailed,  ^  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Gen.  iv.  26.  The  pious  part  of  the  inhabitants  felt 
tke  necessity  of  vigorous,  and  combined  exertions,  to  support 
the  worship  of  God,  and  counteract  the  contagious  influence  of 
the  wicked.  Hence  they  ^^  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  From  this  translation  of  the  original  text,  it  seems  evi- 
dent, that  they  made  a  more  general  and  public  profession  of 
religion  than  had  been  done  before,  and  associated  for  the  more 
public  worship  of  God.  The  marginal  translation  leads  us, 
perhaps,  more  directly  and  clearly  to  the  same  conclusion. 
"  Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
They  called  themselves,  I  suppose,  after  the  perfections  of  God, 
which  compose  his  name,  such  as  righteous,  or  saints,  or  the 
worshippers  of  God  in  truth  and  holini^ss'..  The  ideas  of  both 
these  translations  enter  into  Paul's  description  of  a  Christian 
church.  "  Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to 
them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints^  with 
all  them  that  caU  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord." 
1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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Pious  men,  in  the  days  of  Seth,  ^^  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  u  e*  prayed  to  him  in  public  worship,  and  they  called 
thepiselves^  and  one  another,  ^^  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  The 
same  persons  are  styled  the  ^^  sons  of  God."  Gen*  vi.  2.  And 
this  is  the  usual  scripture  phraseology,  in  describing  the  visible 
church  of  God,  as  composed  of  his  public  worshippers.  ^^  Bring 
my  sons  from  far;  even  every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name.^^ 
Isaiah  xliii.  6,  7. 

After  the  Jewish  church  was  completely  organized,  Moses 
said  to  the  members,  ^^  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your 
.  God."  Deut*  xiv.  1.  Said  the  Lord  in  reference  to  the  same 
\  people,  ^^  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons*'*  Isaiah 
^  xlv»  11*  Those  persons,  therefore,  who,  in  the  days  of  Seth, 
^^  began  to  call  upon  the  naihe  of  the  Lord,"  and  who  are  called 
*^  the  sons  of  God,"  made  a  public  profession  of  religipn,  and 
associated  together  for  public  worship.  They  constituted  the 
visible  church  of  God.  They  *^  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;"  i.  e»  among  other  things,  they  performed  the  duty  of 
prayer,  which  is  put  for  all  the  exercises  of  public  worship. 
Moses  uses  the  same  style,  when  he  records  an  instance  of  the 
public,  and  solenm  worship  of  Abraham,  on  a  mountain  near 
Bethel.  ^^  He  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Gen.  xii.  8.  He  doubtless  offered  sa- 
crifices, as  well  as  performed  the  duty  of  prayer. 

There  was,  therefore,  in  Seth's  time,  a  visible  church  so  or- 
ganized as  to  embrace  a  number  of  persons,  and,  no  doubt,  a 
number  of  families.  And  the  male  heads  of  families  officiated 
as  priests  and  rulers  of  this  church.  They,  as  Cain  and  Abel 
had  done,  brought  their  offerings  unto  the  Lord.  And  it  con- 
tinued a  visible  church  till  some  time  after  ^^  the  scHis  of  God," 
or  his  true  worshippers,  intermarried  with  "the  daughters pf 
men,"  or  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  From  these  mar- 
riages the  most  pernicious  consequences  resulted.  The  true 
"  sons  of  God,"  who  had  called  upon  his  venerable  name,  and 
had  united  in  public  worship  as  the  visible  church,  by  this  time, 
had  been  called  home.  Their  degenerate  offspring,  who  still 
retained  the  name,  were  enticed  by  their  wives  to  neglect  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  which  eventuated  in  a  general  apostacy, 
so  that  the  church  seems  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  Noah's 
family,  ivMnedtaUly  before  the  deluge. 

Noah  was  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness,"  (2  Pet.  ii.  5)  and 
no  question  had  a  church  in  his  house.  Lamech  seems  to  have 
been  a  prophet,  and  was  probably  a  preacher.  "  Enoch  walked 
with  God,"  and  was,  perhaps,  a  preacher  also.  But  these,  and 
other  genuine  sons  of  God,  had  been  removed,  and  the  church, 
as  a  visible  body,  had  become  gready  diminished.  The  family 
of  Noah,  and  those  of  his  three  sons,  formed  the  principal 
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congregation,  to  which,  as  a  preacher,  he  gave  public  instruc- 
tions. 

To  rescue  the  church  from  utter  destruction,  Noah  was  com- 
manded to  build  an  ark,  which  proved  her  salvation.  Noah 
was  the  priest  and  ruler  of  the  church. 

Having  left  the  ark,  after  the  flood,-  he  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord ;  and  offered  burnt  offerings  thereon.  Gen.  viii.  20. 
And  this  is  conclusive  evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  sacrifices 
were  a  part  of  religious  worship  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
deluge*  •  And  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  while  in  the  ark, 
Noah  oifered  sacrifices  unto  the  Lord  every  seventh  day*  That 
he  offered  sacrifices  after  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  we  have  re- 
corded testimony.  As  a  prophet  he  delivered  the  famous  pre- 
dictions concerning  his  posterity,  which  have  long  been,  and 
still  are,  in  the  course  of  exact  fulfilment. 

(T^be  CMHnuetL) 
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iro.  X. 

*<NoWy  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  countiy,  and  irom 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  Other's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee : 
And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 
So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  him ;  and  Lot  went  with  him : 
and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran.  And 
Abram  todk  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance 
that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran;  and  they 
went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
oame." — Gskesis  xii.  1 — 5. 

The  fcalling  of  Abram  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible,  It  took  place  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  deluge;  i.  e,  in  the  year  of  the  world  two  thou* 
sand  and  eighty-three,  and  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-onel  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Shem,  at  the  distance  of  ten  generations.  His  father's  name 
was  Terah;  and  he  had  two  brothers,  viz*  Nahor  and  Haran, 
both  older  than  himself,  and  a  nephew,  named  Lot,  a  son  of 
Haran,  and  who  is  associated  with  him  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory. The  family  lived  in  Chaldea,  in  a  place  called  ^^  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees."  Here  it  was  that  Abram  received  the  first  inti- 
mation that  he  and  his  family  were  to  be  made  the  depository 
of  true  religion,  for  the  accomplishment  of  Heaven^s  merciful 
designs  towards  our  guilty  race.  But  the  purpose  of  God  was 
not  fully  revealed  to  him  till  some  years  after  this  period.  The 
Chaldeans,  it  seems  probable,  had  now  become  corrupt  in  their 
religion.    Dr.  Shuckford,  and  several  other  learned  writers,  are 
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of  opinion,  that  they  had  fallen  into  that  absurd  form  of  idolatry 
which  consists  in  worshipping  fire ;  that  Ur^  a  name  which  sig- 
nifies fire,  was  then  the  seat  of  this  foolish  practice ;  that,  upon 
Teitdi's  attempting  a  reformation,  a  rupture  took  place  between 
his  family  and  the  rulers  of  Chaldea,  which  led  to  the  expul- 
sion of  him  and  his  adherents  from  that  countr}\  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Terah  with  Abram,  Nahor  and  his  sons,  and  with  Lot  the 
son  of  Haran,  (for  Haran  himself  died  in  Urof  the  Chaldees,) 
left  that  place  in  quest  of  a  new  and  more  comfortable  setde- 
ment :  and  having  found  a  pleasant  tract  of  country  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  halted,  and  began  to  make  some  improvements. 
They  built  a  small  town,  which  they  called  the  city  of  Nahor, 
and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Haran,  their  deceased  re- 
lative, whose  remains  they  had  left  in  Chaldea.  Here  Terah 
died;  and  after  his  death,  corruption  creeping  into  his  family, 
many  of  them  apostatized  from  God  and  became  idolaters.  It 
was  here^  and  on  thi^  occasion,  that  the  call  was  repeated  to 
Abram,  in  a  way,  doubtless,  which  satisfied  him  that  it  was 
from  God,  to  come  out,  and  be  separate  from  the  workers  of 
iniquity;  to  maintain  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  corruption ;  to  forsake  all  who  would  not  join  him 
in  that  Reasonable  service;  to  follow  the  Lord  whithersoever  he 
might  conduct  him,  and  to  yield  himself  entirely  to  the  care  of 
his  providence  and  the  influence  of  his  grace* 

To  the  nature  and  design  of  this  call,  and  to  the  promptitude 
with  which  Abram  obeyed  it,  your  attention  is  now  requested. 
And  these  are  topics  worthy  our  attention ;  for,  in  the  family 
of  Abram,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  to  look  for  the  visible 
church  of  God  in  its  post-diluvian  infancy.  It  is  true,  that, 
before  this  time,  there  were  persons  in  the  world  who  feared 
the  Lord  and  thought  upon  his  name;  who  worshipped  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  were  blessed  in  their  deed.  But  these 
were  the  Lord's  hidden  ones — they  were  not  formed  into  a  com- 
munity distinct,  or  easily  distinguishable,  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; whereas,  now,  at  the  calling  of  Abram,  a  church  was  or- 
ganized and  made  clearly  visible,  that  is^  a  people  were  called 
out  from  the  world  united,  by  divine  authority,  m  the  belief  of 
revealed  truth,  and  in  the  observance  of  certain  rites  and  or- 
dinances of  divine  appointment,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  his  faithful  worshippers;  which  is 
the  true  import  of  the  term  church.  We  hope,  also,  to  make  it 
appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  Abrahamic  vocation  and  cove- 
nant constitute  a  part  of  the  gracious  scheme  of  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ;  that  the  measure  was  adopted  in  wisdom; 
that  there  was  in  it  no  indication  of  partiality,  or  favouritism, 
on  the  part  of  God;  and  that  its  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
world  has  been,  in  a  high  degree,  salutary  and  benevolent.  And^ 
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it  may  be,  that,  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  father  of  the 
faithful  obeyed  the  heavenly  summons,  we  shall  find  an  example 
at  once  animating  to  the  people  of  God,  and  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  all  who  would  wish  to  become  the  children  of  Abraham, 
by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I.  For  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  call,  we 
must  look  carefully  at  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
communicated*  These  are  intelligible,  expressive,  and  peremp- 
tory:  ^^  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father^s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee."— - 
Country,  kindred,  and  paternal  residence,  are  all  to  be  forsaken 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command.  This  appears  to  be  a 
hard  condition.  The  love  of  our  country  is  an  amiable  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  one  which  generally  gains  strength  as  we  advance 
in  years.  Habit  incorporates  and  establishes  it  as  a  principle  •f 
our  nature ;  so  that  few  men,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
the  age  to  which  Abram  had  now  attained,  are  easily  persuaded 
to  encounter  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  attendant  on  a  change 
of  country.  To  our  kindred  we  are  connected  by  the  most  en- 
dearing ties,  and  to  part  from  them  without  any  hope  of  being 
restored  to  their  society  and  embraces,  is  like  resigning  a  por- 
tion of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  This  we  feel  when  our  friends 
remove  from  us  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world;  and,  especially, 
when  death  makes  a  breach  in  our  domestic  circle,  and  consigns 
to  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  the  desire  of  our  eyes,  the  child  of 
our  love,  the  companion  of  our  social  comforts.  Abram  was 
not  required  to  leave  all  his  relatives,  for  some  of  diem  chose 
to  accompany  him  and  join  with  him  in  the  true  worship  of 
God;  but  those  who  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Crea- 
tor, who  complied  with  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  country, 
or  indulged  in  licentiousness  and  vice,  were  to  be  forsaken,  as 
companions,  on  the  principle,  that  ^^  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners.'' 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  a  better 
people  than  those  of  either  Ur  or  Haran;  but,  being  sirangerSy 
the  influence  of  their  bad  example  and  wicked  maxims  would 
be  less  likely  to  prove  pernicious  to  Abram  and  his  family.  An 
ungodly  relative,  or  an  intimate  associate  and  old  acquaintance, 
of  a  bad  character,  is  a  much  more  dangerous  companion  than 
a  stranger,  into  whose  company  we  may  be  occasionally  thrown 
in  the  transaction  of  business,^  and  to  whom  we  feel  no  other  at- 
tachment than  that  of  humanity  and  good  will.  So  frail  are  we, 
and  liable  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  that  natural  affection  and  per- 
sonal respect  may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  shake  our  fiaith, 
or  dimimsh  our  sense  of  duty  to  God  our  Saviour.  Hence, 
our  blessed  Lord  declares,  expressly,  that  instances  shall  occur, 
in  which,  ^*  A  man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  household." 
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Matt,  X.  36.  ^*  And  thy  father's  house/'  A  father's  house 
comprises  charms  of  endearment,  which  every  one  feels ;  but 
which  no  language  can  rightly  describe.  It  is  the  place  where 
we  are  first  visited  by  the  preventing  benignity  of  Providence* 
Here  it  is  that  we  are  fed  and  protected  with  parental  tender- 
ness. Here  it  is  that  we  begin  to  walk,  to  speak,  to  love,  and 
to  sympathize.  Here  we  receive  our  first  religious  ideas, — are 
taught  to  pray, — ^to  read,-^to  think,  and  to  sing  of  redeeming 
mercy.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  scene  of  bur  earliest,  and,  gene- 
rally, of  our  purest  pleasures.  The  principle  of  association 
makes  its  very  defects  delightful  in  our  esteem:  and  to  quit  it, 
with  no  rational  prospect  of  seeing  it  again,  is  always  a  painful 
trial.  Abram  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  it.  The  family 
had  made  one  removal,  from  Ur  to  Haran.  Here  they  had 
built  a  city,  and  were  flattering  themselves  no  doubt,  with  the 
pleasant  idea  of  dwelling  together  in  unity.  Terah  had  de- 
ceased ;  but  here  was  his  sepulchre^  and  the  venerated  seat  of 
his  late  residence.  A  thousand  objects  would  conspire  to  at- 
tach the  children  to  the  spot  where  the  father's  ashes  were  de- 
posited. Abram  himself,  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  life, 
when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  experimenting  usually  gives 
place  to  the  love  of  tranquillity  and  home.  But  God  com- 
mands him  to  arise  and  go  forth ;  and,  as  a  good  mmi,  he  may 
neither  hesitate,  nor  inquire  whither  or  wherefore.  Behold 
here,  reader,  the  grand  and  fundamental  principle  of  practical 
piety!  supreme  regard  to  the  authority  and  will  of  God. — 
Without  this,  our  religion  is  but  a  name, — vl  shadow, — a  dream, 
^-a  thing  of  no  value.  Difficulties  and  doubts  may,  and  often 
do  arise,  respecting  what  God  does  require  of  us.  And  here 
wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct;  our  judgment  is  to  be  exercised, 
and  our  decision  formed,  in  the  light  of  such  evidence  as  we 
may  be  able  to  coQect  on  the  subject.  And  should  we  err 
through  weakness,  or  invincible  ignorance,  we  may  hope  for 
pardon;  for  He,  who  made  us,  knows  our  frame  and  remembers 
that  we  are  dust;  and  *^ there  is  forgiveness  with  him,  that 
he  may  be  feared."  But  in  a  plain  case,  where  the  law  of  our 
duty  is  intelligible  and  explicit,  as  the  Bible  makes  it,  in  all  im- 
portant matters,  we  may  neither  gainsay  nor  expostulate.  Nor 
need  we  be  backward  to  render  prompt  obedience  in  every  in- 
stance ;  for,  though  the  Almighty  acts  and  commands  as  a  so- 
vereign, yet,  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  we  are  assured 
that  all  his  ways  are  right,  and  all  his  commandments  holy  and 
good.  His  will  is  the  true  and  only  standard  of  right,  and  forms 
die  immutable  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Men 
who  talk  of  ascertaining  what  is  duty,  by  a  reference  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,— 4he  fitness  of  things,-^the  dictates 
of  right  reason,— of  common  sense,— of  humanity,— of  con- 
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science,— 4he  law  of  honour,  &c.  do  but  darken  counsel  by> 
words  without  knowledge.  These  are  mutable  things,  and  par- 
take largely  of  that  fallibility  and  imperfection  which  character- 
ise the  human  mind,  in  its  best,  and  most  highly  cultivated  state. 
But,  in  Him,  who  does  his  pleasure  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
there  is  neither  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
his  word !— Abram  was  required  to  leave  his  home,  his  friends, 
and  his  country,  for  a  land  as  yet  undefined,  and  to  him  utterly 
unknown.  And  relying  on  the  power,  submitting  to  the  will, 
and  confiding  in  the  trudi  and  gcK>dness  of  the  Lord,  ^^  he  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 

Nor  is  it  a  vain  thing  to  serve  the  Lord,  however  repulitive 
or  painful  it  may  seem  to  our  depravity  and  self-will.  The 
sinner  who  submits  to  God,  thereby,  repairs  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  accepts  of  mercy,  and  takes  shelter  under  the  wings  of 
the  Almight}\  Abram  did  so;  and  he  was  blessed,  and  made 
a  blessing  to  many.  He  knew  whom  he  believed;  and  he  had 
the  best  possible  ground  to  expect  both  erace  and  glor>'.  His 
faith  rested  securely  on  the  sure  word  of  testimony — even  on 
the  word  of  the  Lord  which  endureth  for  ever. 

IL  We  inquire,  secondly,  into  the  design  of  this  extraordi- 
nary' call.  God  does  nothing  in  vain.  Every  precept  of  his 
word— -every  ordinance  of  his  appointment,  and  every  act  of  his 
providence  has  for  its  object  the  accomplishihent  of  some  great 
and  good  end.  Of  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the  dispensation, 
now  under  consideration,  we  have  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
view  in  the  text:  ^*  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and 
I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing.  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him 
that  cursedi  thee  :  and,  in  thee,  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed." 

These  words,  I  think,  warrant  us  to  consider  the  design, 
as  three-fold;  viz.  The  glory  of  God;  the  happiness  of  Abram; 
and  the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  First,  the  glory  of  God* 
This  is  the  highest,  the  holiest,  and  the  best  end  that  can  be 
named  or  conceived  of  by  men  or  angels.  And  it  is  obviously 
implied,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  passage  of  Sacred  Writ,  just 
cited :  ^  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation."  That  is,  as  the 
subsequent  history  authorizes  us  to  expound  the  promise,  I  will 
distinguish  thee  and  thy  descendants  from  all  other  people,  by 
my  presencey— my  favour,— fny  power ^my  truths,  and  my 
ordinances.  I  will  make  of  thee  a  peculiar  people,*— <i  nation  of 
which  I  will  be  both  king  and  lawgiver,— a  nation  in  which  I 
will  manifest  my  providence,  my  Justice,  my  munificence,  pa- 
tience and  clemency;— a  nation  with  which  I  will  deposit  my 
oracles,  and  establish  a  covenant  comprising  blessings  temporal; 
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spiritual  and  eternal— a  nation  which,  though  full  of  faults,  and 
guilty  of  frequent  partial  apostacies,  shall  yet,  in  the  main,  be 
zealous  for  my  honour,  and  for  the  purity  of  my  worship.  And 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  glory  of  Jehovah  was  maintain- 
ed and  promoted  in  the  world  by  these  exhibitions  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  of  his  claims  to  the  homage  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures i  Once  and  again,  had  all  flesh  corrupted  their  ways,  and 
forsaken  the  Lord  that  made  them.  Scarcely  had  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  dried  up,  when  men,  growing  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions, ^^  began  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  dnd  to  birds  and  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things."  The  Chaldeans  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  fire— the  Persians  worshipped  the  host  of  hea- 
ven—and Egypt  ranked  among  her  numerous  divinities,  the  ox, 
the  crocodile,  and  the  serpent.  So  that,  had  not  God  chosen  a 
people  for  his  praise,  and  dwelt  among  them  by  the  visible  sym- 
bols of  his  presence,  his  very  name  would  soon  have  been  for* 
gotten  and  lost,  amidst  the  rabble  of  imaginary  deities — ^the 
spawn  of  human  depravity  and  ignorance. 

Secondly,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  Abram*  ^  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  make  thy  name  great :  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  add  curse  him  that  curseth  thee."  If  the  Lord  tries  his 
people,  and  requires  them  to  exercise  self-denial,  and  to  follow 
nim  in  a  way  which  they  have  not  known,  it  is  for  their  good, 
as  they  shaU  assuredly  fiiid  in  the  issue.  Abram  was  tried ; 
and  he  was  blessed — blessed  personally  and  relatively,  tem- 
porarily, and  eternally.  God  manifested  himself  to  hiip  in  a 
varieQr  of  instances ;  protected  him  by  his  power,  and  comfort- 
ed him  by  his  grace.  Wherever  Abram  made  any  considerable 
stay  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage,  there  he  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  there  Jehovah  condescended  to  accept  his  oflfer- 
ings,  and  strengthen  his  faith,  by  renewing  the  promises;  afford- 
ing him  more  enlarged  views  of  his  great  and  merciful  designs 
towards  him  and  his  seed,  and,  through  that  channel,  to  a  lost 
and  guilty  world.  He  was  given  to  see  the  Redeemer's  day, 
and  made  to  joy  and  rejoice  in  him,  as  the  desire  of  nations*— 
*^  I  will  make  thy  name  great."  This  promise  has  been  clearly 
fulfilled.  Abram,  though  not  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  a 
warrior,  a  great  genius,  an  inventor  of  arts,  or  writer  of  books, 
is,  nevertheless,  the  most  famo^  man  that  ever  lived.  Not 
only  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  fhe  Arabians,  his  descend- 
ants in  the  line  of  Ishxpael,  glory  in  retracing  their  descent  from 
the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  him  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  God  delighted  to  honour  him,  and  make 
his  name  great,  to  the  latest  generations :  when  he  says,  believ- 
ers in  Christ  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham."  And  again, 
*^  we  are  all  the  children  of  Abraham  by  faith."    The  apostle 
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James,  in  a  few  short  words,  passes  upon  him  an  eulogium  of 
rare  eminence  and  glory :  ^  Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of 
God."  James  ii.  23.  And  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  makes  Abraham^s  bosom  the  emblem  of 
heaven.     Thus  has  God  made  his  name  great. 

He  was,  also,  blessed  relatively.  The  covenant  was  renewed 
with  Isaac — ^with  Jacob,  and  his  sons*  The  families  of  Israel 
were  protected  in  £gypt,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  brought 
out  of  bondage  with  a  strong  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm* 
A  way  was  opened  for  them  through  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  for  the 
space  of  forty  years,  they  were  fed  with  bread  from  heaven,  and 
furnished  with  water  from  the  rock.  To  them,  by  the  ministry 
of  Moses,  the  law  was  given  from  the  Arabian  mount,  and  at 
length  they  were  introduced  into  a  goodly  land — according  to . 
the  promise  made  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  unto 
their  honoured  progenitor — ^the  friend  of  God.  Here  Jehovah 
dwelt  among  them,  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  in  the 
Shechina,^nd  between  the  cherubim,  on  the  mercy-seat.  What 
nation  or  people  under  the  whole  heaven,  have  been  favoured 
like  this  people  i  To  them,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Shiloh 
came,  as  to  his  own ;  and  though,  generally  speaking,  they  re* 
ceived  him  not,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  among  them  he 
selected  the  first  ministers  of  his  gospel ;  and  the  New  Testa* 
ment  teaches  us  that,  when  that  blindness,  which  has  happened 
to  them,  in  part,  shall  be  removed,  they  shall  be  restored  to  their 
vacant  place  in  the  olive  tree,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved. 

But,  finally,  this  call  of  Abram  had  respect  to  the  moral  im^ 
provement  and  welfare  of  the  world — ^*-  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing 
—and  in  thee  shaU  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Abram,  like  every  good  man,  was  a 
blessing  to  his  family,  and  those  who  had  any  acquaintance  with 
him.  He  may  have  been  a  blessing  also,  to  many  in  later  times, 
who  have  perused  the  history  of  his  trials  and  his  triumphant 
faith.  But  how  are  all  families  of  the  earth  blessed,  or  to  be 
blessed  in  him  ?  Can  this  be  in  any  other  way  than  that  the 
covenant  established  with  him,  is  founded  on  the  covenant  of 
grace,  of  which  Jesus  Christ,  his  illustrious  descendant,  accord- 
ing to^the  flesh,  is  Mediator  i  This  covenant  and  its  seal  of  cir* 
cumcision  will  be  the  theme  of  a  subsequent  lecture.  We  only 
remark  here,  that  in  order  to  find  any  sober  sense  in  this  pro- 
mise, it  appears  to  us  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  that  it  has 
its  ultimate  fulfilment  in  our  blessed  Redeemer;  because  neither 
Abram  nor  any  of  his  descendants,  except  Christ,  ever  was,  in 
any  tolerable  sense,  a  blessing,  or  means  of  happiness  to  all  the 
families  of  the  earth.  The  excellent  Mathew  Henry  has  three 
short  remarks  on  the  passage  of  sacred  history  which  we  have 
been  considering,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  lecture. 
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*^  Those  who  serve  and  follow  God  themselves,  should  do  all 
they  can  to  bring  others  to  serve  and  follow  him  too.  Those 
soids  they  are  said  to  have  gained :  and  we  must  reckon  our* 
selves  true  gainers  if  we  can  but  win  souls  to  Christ. 

*'*'  Those  who  set  out  for  heaven  must  persevere  to  the  end, 
still  reaching  forth  to  those  things  that  are  before. 

^*  That  which  we  undertake  in  obedience  to  God's  command, 
and  a  humble  attendance  on  his  providence,  will  certunly  suc- 
ceed, and  end  with  comfort  at  last.''  W.  N. 
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TH£  ADVANTAGES  OF  EABLT  BELIOIOU8  IN8TBITCTIOK5 

Ulustnted  in  the  History  of  Mr.  D. 

Mr.  D.  is  the  son  of  a  very  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Na* 
tional  Church  of  Scotland.  On  his  early  education  much  at- 
tention was  bestowed.  In  addition  to  his  classical  learning,  he 
was  carefully  instructed,  by  his  pious  father,  in  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion.  He  was  trained,  like  Ti- 
mothy, from  a  child,  to  know  the  Scriptures. 

But  his  father,  though  he  thus  watched  over  his  growing 
principles,  and  endeavoured  to  bend  and  form  them  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  the  gospel,  had  the  mortificauon  to  observe, 
that  the  inclination  of  nis  son's  mind  was  more  towards  the  va* 
nities  and  follies  of  the  world,  than  towards  the  sober  and  staid 
behaviour  required  of  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
disposition  of  mind  led  him,  very  much  against  his  father's 
will,  to  choose  the  army  as  his  profession.  When  his  father 
saw,  however,  that  he  was  resolute  in  hb  choice,  he  allowed 
him  to  pursue,  in  this  particular,  his  inclination,  and,  by  his 
wealth  and  influence,  procured  him  a  commission. 

This  youth^  now  freed  from  parental  restraint,  and  associated 
with  those  who  were  destitute  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  revelled 
in  all  the  loose  pleasures  and  unhallowed  amusements  of  a  gay 
and  licentious  life.  The  novelty  and  busde  of  the  scene  tended 
to  drown,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  voice  of  conscience.  He 
forgot  his  father's  house  and  hb  father's  admonitions.  Religion 
appeared  to  him  now\o  be  only  the  craft  of  priests,  or,  at  least, 
the  companion  only  of  the  melancholy.  Hence,  he  imagined, 
that  the  farther  he  banished  this  demure  and  sober  guest  from 
his  thoughts,  the  more  true  happiness  he  should  enjoy. 

While  he  was  in  this  temper  of  mind,  the  regiment,  in  which  he 
was  an  officer,  was  ordered  to  Malta*  During  hb  stay  there,  the 
idand  was  visited  with  a  desolating  pla^e.  Of  tiiis  destructive 
disease  he  became  a  subjecL  On  nis  sick  bed,  he  was  almost 
entirely  deserted.    The  state,  to  which  he  was  now  reduced,  re- 
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minded  him  of  those  kind  assiduities  which  he  had  eqierienced 
when  under  his  father's  roof.  With  these  remembrances,  many 
of  the  kind  and  pious  advices  and  admonitions,  which  he 
received  from  his  father,  returned  to  his  mind.  He  now  saw 
how  widely  he  had  wandered  from  that  good  path,  in  which  he 
had,  by  both  his  parents,  been  exhorted  to  walk.  This  consi- 
deration produced  in  his  mind  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness. 
The  prospect  of  approaching  dissolution,  also,  gave  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  conscience,  a  sting  which  they  never  seemed 
before  to  possess.  He  began  now,  therefore,  to  think,  that  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  solemn  hour  of  death.  This  caused 
him  anxiously  to  wish  for  a  return  of  health,  that  he  might  en- 
joy an  opportimity  of  making  some  better  preparation,  than  he 
nad  hitherto  done,  for  appearing  before  hisGod.  Oh,  he  thought, 
if  he  could  but  again  enjoy  the  advantages  which  he  lately  pos- 
sessed, he  would  endeavour,  through  God's  assistance,  more 
carefully  and  diligently  to  improve  chem  !  These  feelings  na- 
turally led  him  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  confess  his  sins  to  his 
God.  He  had  learned  the  gospel  theoretically^  and  therefore 
knew,  that  that  scheme  recognises  no  merit  in  the  creatures  to 
whom  it  offers  pardon  and  acceptance.  f\i\s  knowledge  en- 
couraged him  in  his  application  to  that  God,  against  whose  laws 
he  was  aware  he  had  grossly  offended.  Self-denied  and  hum- 
ble, therefore,  he  presented  himself  before  his  God,  and  plead- 
ed, in  his  own  behalf,  the  righteousness  of  that  Advocate  who 
appears  in  heaven  as  the  friend  and  representative  of  penitent, 
believing  sinners.  His  prayer  was  not  rejected.  His  heart  was 
renewed;  and  in  addition  to  Ais,  his  health  also  was  restored. 

From  the  bed  of  affliction,  consequendy,  he  came  forth,  like 
gold  from  the  furnace,  changed  and  purified.  His  former  com- 
panions and  sinful  amusements  were  not  now  pleasing  to  his 
taste.  He  wished  much  to  enjoy  again  those  delightful  reli- 
ffious  conversations  and  exercises,  to  which  he  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently attentive  when  he  resided  in  his  father's  house.  The 
wishes  which  he  thus  expressed,  made  some  of  his  pious  friends 
desirous  that  some  efforts  might  be  used  to  obtain  for  him 
leave  to  quit  the  army.  Of  this  he  himself  also  was  desirous : 
but  it  was  deemed  by  his  friends,  on  reconsidering  the  matter, 
upon  the  whole  best,  that  he  should  remain  for  some  time  longer 
in  the  service,  as  his  example  might  be  of  advantage,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  his  fellow  officers  and  soldiers.  To  this  advice  he 
submitted;  and  now  appears  in  the  army  both  in  the  character 
of  a  British  soldier,  and  in  that  of  a  soldier  of  the  Captain  of 
salvation. 

On  this  short  narrative  no  comments  are  necessary.  Its  mo- 
ral must  appear  at  once  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind.  It 
clearly  teaches  parents  not  to  despair  of  the  success  of  their  la- 
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bours  in  educating  their  children,  although  they  may  not  see  an 
abundance  of  fruit  immediately  follow.  Let  them  go  on  in  this 
good  work.  The  time  may  come  when  they  shall  see,  perhaps, 
those  little  ones,  over  the  formation  of  whose  principles  they 
have  long  watched  and  prayed,  snatched,  like  the  subject  of  our 
narrative,  *^  as  brands  from  the  burning." 

"  Though  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust. 
It  shan't  deceive  their  hope. 
The  precious  grain  can  ne'er  be  lost. 
For  grace  ensures  the  crop." 

T.  G.  M*L 


FROM  DRELINCOVRT's  VISITS  OF  LOVE. 

Translated  for  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  by  a  Lajrman. 

ConsoUUiaii/or  a  Mother  who  mourtis  the  loss  of  a  beloved  Dough" 

ter,  who  died  in  the  blooin  oj  youth. 

Pastor.  My  sister:  I  have  been  informed  that  God  has  been 
pleased  to  remove  from  this  world,  your  pious  and  excellent 
daughter.  I  know  that  you  loved  her  tenderly,  and  that  she 
was  worthy  of  your  love.  You  must,  of  course,  be  deeply  af* 
fected  by  her  loss,  and  not  without  just  cause.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  called  to  oiFer  you  some  consolation,  and  to  join  with 
you  in  prayer  to  God. 

Mother.  I  do  not  believe,  dear  sir,  that  there  lives  so  aiBicted 
a  being  as  myself;  excuse  my  grief,  and  allow  my  tears  a  free 
vent.  I  can  freely  say,  as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  formerly  sidd, 
^^  Look  away  from  me,  I  will  weep  bitterly,  labour  not  to  com- 
fort nt(."  My  greatest  relief  is  to  indulge  my  sorrow,  and  al- 
ways to  keep  my  hand  on  my  wound. 

P.  I  pretend  not  to  condemn  your  tears,  provided  you  indulge 
them  in  moderation,  such  as  becomes  a  professor  of  Christianity. 
But,  my  sister,  it  appears  to  me  that  your  affliction  is  excessive, 
and  I  tear  that  it  will  offend  God. 

M.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently 
distressed ;  and  that  my  grief  does  not  correspond  with  the 
wound  I  have  received. 

P.  I  know  not  how  you  could  be  more  dejected,  unless  you 
wish  to  weep  for  your  daughter  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
This  would  be  a  reproach  to  her  memory,  as  if  you  believed 
she  was  in  misery,  and,  as  if  you  had  no  assurance  of  the  happi- 
ness of  her  soul,  nor  of  the  resurrection  of  her  body.  For  if 
you  are  persuaded  that  God  has  received  the  soul  of  your  child 
into  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  that  one  day  he  will  raise  her  body 
from  the  grave,  and  make  it  conformable  to  the  glorious  body 
of  his  Son,  why  should  you  afflict  yourself  like  a  pagan^  who 
believes  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  i 
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Jf.  Dear  sir,  you  know  not  the  worth  of  my  child.  It  does 
not  become  mothers  to  praise  their  daughters,  and  were  she 
alive,  whom  I  now  mourn,  I  should  be  silent.  But  since  it  has 
pleased  God  to  take  her  from  this  world,  I  shall  be  excused  for 
honouring  her  memory,  by  saying,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  existed  a  mortal  of  greater  piety  or  greater  modesty  than 
herself.  She  was  gentleness  and  sweetness  itself;  and,  at  her 
age,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  designate  a  more  amiable  person. 
She  cherished  for  her  father  and  myself,  all  the  tenderness  we 
could  wish.  She  delighted  in  obeying  and  pleasing  us  in  all 
things.  She  loved  her  friends  with  the  tenderest  affection.  In 
sickness,  she  devoted  her  best  services  to  them,  and  would  ha- 
zard her  own  health  to  preserve  theirs.  She  was  kind  and  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor ;  and  when  she  could  add  something  to  their 
little  means,  she  was  truly  happy.  In  a  word,  sir,  her  soul  was 
so  united  to  mine,  that  she  could  not  live  without  me,  nor  I 
without  her.  Hence  it  is  that  the  separation  is  so  painful,  that 
I  cannot  support  it.  A  thousand  times  a  day  I  wish  that  God 
would  take  me  from  the  world,  that  I  might  be  again  with  my 
child,  since  she  cannot  be  with  me. 

P.  By  the  graces  which  distinguished  your  daughter,  God 
intended  early  to  form  her  and  prepare  her  for  heaven.  They 
were  the  "  marriage  garment,"  whitened  in  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer, to  qualify  her  for  admission  to  the  mansions  of  glory. 
There  she  has  entered  at  the  call  of  her  Divine  Master;  there 
will  you  also  be  admitted  at  the  period  fixed  for  your  dismis- 
sion. During  the  remainder  of  your  life,  can  you  not  exist 
without  your  daughter,  inasmuch  as  you  lived  comfortably  be- 
fore she  came  into  existence  ?  God  is  the  only  being  without 
whom  we  cannot  exist ;  as  it  is  in  him  ^  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being." 

I  believe  that  after  the  resurrection  we  shall  recognise  each 
other ;  but  that  a  soul  received  into  paradise  by  God,  will  recog- 
nise other  souls  that  are  there,  and  distinguish  them  from  others, 
is  what  scripture  does  not  expressly  teach  us,  and  which  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  believing.  It  is  not  then  after  your  daughter 
that  you  are  allowed  to  sigh,  but  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  *^  For  while  we  are  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord;  but  when  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with 
the  Lord."  Henc^,  arose  the  desire  of  the  Apostle,  '*  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 
But,  after  all,  we  ahould  be>  equally  cotitent  to  live  or  to  die;  for 
Jeaus  Christ  is  *^  gain,"  as  well  in  life  as  in  death. 

M.  I  cannot  recall  the  amiable  character  of  my  beloved 
daughter,  without  suffering  the  keenest  sorrow.  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  can  with  difficulty  support  existence. 

P.  This,  on  the  contrarj',  is  what  should  be  your  greatest  con- 
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solation ;  and  should  show  you  how  much  reason  you  have  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  admire  his  wisdom  and  his  good- 
ness.  This  most  merciful  and  alniighty  Being  has  made  it 
obvious,  that  your  daughter  belonged  to  him  in  an  especial  man- 
ner; since  he  not  only  created  her  in  his  image,  and  redeemed 
her  by  the  blood  of  his  Son,  but  has  regenerated  and  sanctified 
her  by  his  Spirit.  He  had  sealed  her  with  his  seal  for  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  had  given  her  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance, 
which  he  has  prepared  tor  his  elect  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  After  this,  my  sister,  can  you  doubt,  that  he  cbnferred 
on  her  the  possession  of  this  inheritance,  and  crowned  her  with 
glory  and  immortality  i  If  this  is  your  belief,  are  you  not  an 
enemy  to  her  happiness;  or  at  least,  do  you  not  prefer  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  amidst  the  afflictions  and  miseries  of  the 
present  life,  to  her  supreme  felicity  i 

M.  David  wept  for  his  son  Absalom,  rebel  and  parricide  as 
he  was  (for  he  attempted  the  crown  and  the  life  of  his  father). 
Nevertheless,  this  poor  father  not  only  wept  over  this  unnatural 
son,  but  he  was  afflicted  at  his*  death,  and  he  speaks  of  it  iti  the 
most  pathetic  terms;  he  even  wished  to  die,  and  that  his  son 
might  live.  Indeed,  when  the  death  of  Absalom  was  announced 
to  him,  he  was  so  affected  as  to  weep,  and  exclaim,  *^  My  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom ;  would  to  God  I  had  died 
or  thee,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son." 

P.  This  example  cannot  authorize  a  grief  so  peculiar  and  ex- 
cessive as  yours.  On  the  contrary,  it  reproves  it;  for  David 
mourned  a  son  who  died  in  rebellion,  and  who  had  planned  his 
parent's  death.  He  had  but  too  much  reason  for  grief,  that  he 
had  been  the  father  of  a  child  that  would  be  guilty  of  an  attempt 
on  his  crown  and  his  life;  and  he  could  but  reflect  with  anguish 
on  the  future  punishment  of  such  a  son.  While,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  have  reason  to  thank  God  who  has  given  you  so 
pious  a  daughter,  who  has  died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
who  now  enjoys  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

M.  If  the  life  of  my  child  has  been  holy  and  exmxiplary,  and 
if  she  has  been  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue,  her  patience  daring 
her  tedious  illness,  and  amidst  the  most  severe  sufferings,  has 
been  truly  astonishing.  Not  a  word  of  impatience  or  murmur, 
ever  escaped  from  her  lips;  she  was  composed  and  resigned  to 
God.  In  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  she  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  praying  to  God,  and  in  listening  to  the  prayers  of  others.  She 
attended  to  religious  exhortations  with  interest  and  delight,  and 
drank  deep  of  me  consolations  contained  in  the  word  of  God. 
By  her  wonderful  constancy  and  her  pious  conversation,  she 
comforted  those  who  came  to  comfort  her. 

( To  be  continttetiJ) 
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<<  The  Befagey  By  the  JMhor  of  the  Guide  to  Domestic  Bappi- 
ness.  Third  American  edition.  Published  hy  Jinthony  FinUy. 
Philadelphia,  IS21.  pp.  333. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  this 
admirable  little  book*  It  contains  an  interesting  illustration  of 
some  very  important  practical  and  experimental  truths  of  our 
holy  religion^  written  m  a  neat,  chaste,  and  happy  style.  The 
peculiar  sentiment  of  the  author,  maintained  in  his  ^  Gethse* 
mancy'^  does  not  appear  in  hts  Refuge;  nor  does  it  prevent  him 
from  making,  in  the  pages  of  this  charming  publication,  the 
most  «mlimited  and  unfettered  oiFers  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
to  sinners  indiscriminately.  iThis  book  is  evidendy  the  produc- 
tion of  one  well  versed  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  unbelief  in  the  human  heart. 
He  draws  his  instructions  direcdy  from  the  fountain  of  inspira* 
tion;  and  presents  to  his  fair  correspondent  the  invitations,  en- 
couragement, and  consolations,  whicn,  according  to  the  view  he 
had  taken  of  her  case,  he  was  authorized  by  the  sacred  writers 
to  offer. 

The  Refuge  is  composed  of  seven  letters,  addressed  to  a 
young  lady  labouring  under  deep  impressions  of  religion,  to- 
gether with  an  introduction,  in  wnich  the  author  pves  some  ac- 
count of  his  correspondent.  ^*  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  first  families  in  London,''  left  by  her  deceased  parents  to 
the  care  of  her  aunt,  ^*  whose  fortune  she  was  to  inherit.^'  Her 
relative  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  her  education.  When 
the  season  of  life  had  arrived,  she  was  introduced  into  the  first 
cirdes  of  society,  where  her  beauty  and  attainments  procured 
for  her  the  most  flattering  and  intoxicating  reception.  But  a 
sense  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  religion  soon  rendered 
all  attentions  from  the  gay  and  honourable,  and  all  the  pleasures 
and  amusements^  of  high  and  fashionable  life,  unsatisfying.  As 
an  accountable  and  immortal  being,  she  felt  that  she  had  a  more 
important  destiny  to  fulfil,  than,  like  a  gaudy  butterfly,  to  flutter 
for  a  day  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  There  was  a  va- 
cuity in  her  bosom  which  these  trifles  could  not  fill. 

''In  the  Ti»Niv  of  youth,"  aayft  oar  author,  **  and  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,  flor- 
rounded  bv  dl  that  can  flatter  hope,  or  stimulate  to  action,  Lavinia  entered  the 
avenues  (h  subhinary  pleasure  in  quest  of  happiness ;  but  tiie  lovely  enchantress 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  regions  of  terrestnal  defiefat.  All  the  sources  of  fe- 
licity were  explored  in  vain :  eniptineas  was  stampea  on  eveiy  emoyment.  Our 
young  votaress  soon  <Uscoverea  that  her  expectations  were  nllacious ;  that 
man V  of  her  pursuits  were  not  only  trifling  but  criininal.  A  conviction  of  guilt 
filled  her  brttst  with  tumuh :  teirifying  apprehenaons  agitated  her  soul :  she 
beheld  with  astomshment  the  predpioe  on  wluoh  she  stood,  the  imminent  dan- 
ger with  which  she  wassuROunded— that  there  was  but  a  step  between  her  and 
everlastinff  ruin:  and  trembling  on  this  precipice,  she  first  uttered  that  inex- 
pveanbly  unportant  qoety^— '  Whit  ihaU  I  do  to  be  sanred  ?*  ^ 
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In  his  introduction  the  author  has  made  some  very  valuable 
remarks  on  the  desire  for  happiness,  which  our  Creator  has  in- 
terwoven with  the  very  texture  of  our  constitution ;  on  the  la- 
mentable mistakes  which  multitudes  commit  in  seeking  its  gra- 
dfication ;  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of  religion  to  our 
present  comfort,  as  well  as  future  blessedness. 

In  the  FIRST  letter  the  author  exhibits  to  his  correspondent^ 
who  had  stated  her  case  to  him,  and  was  deeply  distressed  with 
a  sense  of  guilt,  unworthiness  and  vileness,  an  all-sufficient  Sa- 
viour. In  holding  out  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  he  meets 
the  objections  that  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner  against 
an  immediate  compliance  with  them.  He  shows  that  the.offers 
of  salvation  through  Christ  are  perfectly  free;  and  that  any,  and 
ever}%  transgressor,  how  great  soever  may  be  the  turpitude  of 
his  character,  is  warranted  by  the  language  of  the  gospel,  to 
apply  for  salvation,  in  the  appointed  way,  with  confidence  that 
his  believing  application  will  not  be  rejected.  ^^  In  opposition 
to  the  freeness  of  grace,  urge,"  says  the  writer,  "  neither  the 
number  nor  the  magnitude  of  your  crimes  as  a  bar  to  forgive- 
ness. This  would  be  to  act  like  ^^  the  (quoting  the  words  of  an- 
other) timorous  passenger,  who,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  makes  it  his 
only  business  to  tell  the  waves^  and  to  shriek  at  the  beating  of 
every  billow  against  the  ship;  instead  of  imitating  the  indus- 
trious pilot,  who  hath  his  hand  at  the  helm  and  his  eye  to  hea- 
ven, and  minds  more  his  duty  than  his  danger." 

After  an  illustration  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  he  subjoins 
this  judicious  exhortation  to  l^avinia. 

**  Having,  therefore,  indubitable  evidence  of  the  licb^s  of  gnee  in  the  bbI- 
Tttdon  of  such  atrocious  sinners,  attempt  not  to  limit  its  fulness  or  its  freeness 
respectinj^  yourself.  Would  you  accept  of  pardon  as  revealed  in  the  gospel  for 
the  reliefof  the  guilty  and  the  wretched,  approach  the.  mercy  seat  just  as  you 
are.  Carry  with  you  all  your  sins — all  your  g^l^  and  frankly  confess  both  be- 
fore him  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart.  Adopt  the  sapplicatory  laiw 
guag^  of  David:  'Lord,  pardon  my  iniouity,  for  it  is  great;'  or^ rather,  plead 
nothing  in  hope  of  fornveness,  but  the  blood  of  him  in  whose  name  you  are  ex* 
horted  to  come  with  boldness.  Stretch  forth  the  hand  of  faith :  lay  it  on  the 
head  of  Christ,  who  is  a  8in4)earing  Saviour,  and  be  will  carry  all  your  trans* 
gresttons  into  a  huid  of  everhsting  ^igetfiilness.'' 

He  notices  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  a  dependence 
on  self-righteousness,  and  shows  that  personal  merit  can  have 
no  influence  in  the  great  concern  of  a  sinner's  justification  be- 
fore the  eternal  Judge,  which  b  grounded  exclusively  on  the 
finished  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death. 

^  ^  Moral  rectitude  in.  all  its  forms^  we  ought,  neveithekss^  to  admire,  and  stu- 
diously endeavour  to  cultivate.  A  diaregard  of  this,  where  final,  renders  eter- 
nal happiness  impossible,  and  condemnation  abaokitely  neeeosary.  That  vir- 
tuous actions  are  praiseworthy  in  the  sight  of  men,  and,  in  a  cooqMUative  vieww 
In  the  sight  of  God,  b  certains  but  th«t  these  acticms,  however  aaiiieraa%  gr 
however  splendid,  are  of  no  use  in  the  affiur  of  justificaitioii,  is  demaiistrable : 
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and  it  is  this  gnnd  &et,  sad  this  onljr,  that  abotiBhes,  in  a  religious  Yiew,  all  hu- 
man distinctions ;  that  exalts  the  nches  of  sovereign  mce ;  opens  a  door  of 
hope  for  the  guilty ;  and  effectually  secures  all  the  glory  of  salvation  to  our 
adorable  Immanuel." 

In  his  SECOND  letterj  the  author  pursues  the  subject  of  ju3ti- 
ficatioD,  and  in  a  luminous  manner  proves,  that  the  good  works 
done  by  sinners,  and  for  which  some  plead  so  vehemently,  con- 
stitute no  part  of  that  righteousness  by  which  a  believer  is  jus- 
tified. This  point  he  establishes  by  urging  the  imperfection  of 
all  such  works,—- the  vast  disparity  between  tliem  and  the  sal- 
vation they  are  supposed  to  merit,— and  the  plain  scripture  tes- 
timonies on  the  subject* 

The  following  passage  in  this  letter  is  worthy  of  notice: 

**  That  good  works  cannot  be  profitable  to  God^  nor  serviceable  to  man,  in 
the  important  affair  of  justification,  is  a  truth  that  extends  to  men  of  every  de- 
scription. The  real  Cnristian,  who  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  en- 
abled to  act  on  principles  very  different  from  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  can  claim 
no  exception:  nay,  it  will  be  the  language  of  his  heart.  My  goodness,  O  Lord, 
extendeth  not  unto  thee.  Morality,  in  this  case,  can  have  nothbig  meritorious 
in  it ;  *  it  being,'  says  a  celebrated  writer,  <  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or  good  eco- 
nomy, which,  like  health,  beauty,  or  riches,  are  ratiier  obligations  conferted 
upon  us  bv  Ckxl,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him :  for  thouffh  we  may  be  ivutiy 
punished  for  injuring  ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  ror  self-preservation ; 
as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and  infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or 
konoursfor  not  being  guilty  of  it.'"  * 

The  author,  while  he  insists  on  the  exclusion  of  good  works 
from  the  article  of  justification,  is  careful  to  assign  to  them  their 
proper  place  in  religion,  and  to  attribute  to  them  due  honour. 

"  But  while  it  is  positively  asserted  that  |[ood  works  have  notlung  to  do  in  the 
justification  of  a  sinner  before  God,  it  is  maintained  with  equal  confidence,  that 
there  sre  other  hi^y  important  purposes  for  which  they  are  indispensably  ne- 
eessaiy.  The  scriptures  declare,  that  the  elect  of  God  are  chosen  m  Christ  Je- 
sus beabre  the  foundation  of  the  worldr— 4hat  when  the  time  to  manifest  this  in- 
finite  grace  is  come,  they  are  called  with  a  holy  caUing,  not  according  to  their 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and  grace — that  they  are  bis  work* 
manship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  or- 
dained that  they  should  walk  in  them. 

«  That  fai^  without  works  is  dead,  is  an  estabhshed  maxim  with  the  Chris- 
tian. If  there  be  time  and  opportunity,  every  believer  is  tauehl^  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  <  maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses — ^to  let  his  fight  so  shine  be- 
ftnre  men,  that  they  may  see  his  &[ood  works,  and  giori^  his  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'  In  this  case,  faith  and  noliness  are  inseparable  :  and  it  was  a  conric- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  this  truth,  that  induced  the  apostle  James  to  ask,  when 
writing  to  the  Jeinsh  converts,  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works 
when  ne  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  /  He  knew  there  was  a  con* 
nezion  between  the  faith  of  which  be  then  spoke  and  moral  duties :  that  it  would 
be  as  congruous  to  exi>ect  grapes  of  thorns^  or  fin  of  thistles^  as  to  suppose  faith 
in  the  heart  unproductive  m  real  holiness  in  the  ufe.  It  is  as  <  imposaue  for  the 
sun  to  be  in  his  meridian  sphere,  and  not  to  dissipate  darkness,  or  diffuse  light, 
as  for  fiuth  to  exist  in  the  soul  «id  not  exalt  the  temper  and  meliorate  the  con- 
duct' Faith,  as  a  divine  principle  In  the  soul*  purifies  the  heart ;  and  is,  in  fiict, 
the  only  source  of  good  works.  The  tree  must  be  made  good  before  the  fhiit 
can  be  good.  *  But  without  fidth  it  is  imposable  to  please  God :'  and  hence  we 
learn  that  Abraham's  fidth  was  prior  to  that  striking  proof  of  filial  obedience  by 
whidli  he  is  said  to  be  justified ;  a^  therefore,  neitner  the  cause  nor  the  con- 
ditionof  his  justification.** 
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How  consolatory  to  a  sinner  deeply  sensible  of  his  utter  un- 
worthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ! 

«*  Were  justification  by  works,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  what  encoura^- 
menV  obterres  our  author,  "could  I  administer  to  you,  whose  distress  or^- 
nates  in  a  conviction  of  having  none  to  plead  as  a  pound  of  fbiviveness  ? 
What  could  he  say  that  is  called  to  the  bed  of  a  wretched  onner,  who,  in  the 
proflpect  of  death,  is  alarmed  with  a  consciousness  of  enormous  guilt— of  having 
fived  Ti^out  God  in  the  woild,  and  of  being  shortly  to  appear  before  him  as 
his  Jud^  ?  or  what  to  the  condemned  criminal  who,  the  next  hour,  is  to  pay 
his  forfeited  life  to  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  as  the  only  possible  expiation  of  hia 
crimes  against  society  ? — ^He  must  leave  them  both  a  prey  to  dejection  and  sor- 
row ;  he  could  not,  consistenUy  with  his  own  principles,  say  any  thing  either  to 
remove  the  pangs  of  guilt,  or  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  de^air.  The  hopeless 
delinquents  might  eadi,  in  their  turn,  adopt  the  expostulatoty  language  of  Job, 
*  How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is  without  power  ?  how  savest  thou  the  arm 
that  hath  no  strength  ?  how  hast  thou  counselled  him  that  hath  no  wisdom !  How 
forcible  ate  r^t  words !  but  thou  art  a  miserable  comforter— a  physician  of  no 
value.'  '* 

Free  as  justification  is,  and  independent  as  it  is  of  all  personal 
merit,  it  cannot,  when  rightly  understood,  afford  the  least  en- 
couragement to  a  life  of  sin-— 

^  For  while  it  is  maintained  that  salvation  is  entirely  of  grace— that  good  wmks 
have  nothine  to  do  ih  the  justification  of  a  sinner  before  God ;  that  dying  in- 
fimti  are  redeemed  fhmi  sin  and  all  its  consequences  by  the  blood  of  Chnst ; 
and  ttutt  it  is  posnble  for  the  most  notorious  offender  to  be  saved,  even  at 
the  last  hour;  it  is»  at  the  same  time,  affirmed  with  equal  confidence,  <That 
God  never  intended  mtrcj  as  a  sancUury  to  protect  sin' — ^That  this  doctiine 
gives  to  the  sinner,  continumg  in  sin,  no  reason  to  expect  forgiveness :  naj,  the 
want  of  an  habitual  disposition  to  keep  the  divine  commandH^  is  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  roiritual  death,  and  of  his  having  no  evidence 
mat  he  shall  ever  experience  the  olessing  of  pardon.  Divine  grace  is  a  *vits], 
active,  influential  pnndple,  operating  on  die  heart,  restraining  the  desires^  af« 
fecting  the  general  conduct,  and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
worid^  our  buAness,  pleavores,  and  enjovments,  our  conversations^  deugns^  and 
actions,  as  our  behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  private  devotion.'  '* 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  this  precious  doctrine  with  the 
heart,  and  not  experience  its  ^transforming  influence.  Genuine 
believers  will  assuredly  be  carefuLto  maintain  good  works.  But 
then  their  ^  love  of  holiness  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
arise,''  as  the  writer  justly  observes,  ^^  not  from  an  expectation 
of  being  justified,  eidier  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  their  personal 
conformity  to  the  moral  law,  but  from  a  heartfelt  conviction 
that  these  things  are  in  themselves  lovely,  as  well  as  good  and 
profitable  to  men." 

Before  we  dismiss  this  letter,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it 
contains  one  passage  which  we  think  a  little  objectionable. 
Speaking  of  the  inability  of  sinners,  the  writer  says, 

**  This  incapacity,  however,  which  is  purely  moral,  can  by  no  means  be  plead- 
ed in  extenuation  or  excuse.  Men  Move  darkness'  rather  than  fight,  because 
their  deeds  are  eviL*  All  obedienpe  or  disobedience  is  properiy,  or  at  least 
primaiiljy,  in  no  paxt  but  the  wiU ;  so  that  though  other  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
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i«g€nenition  are  autctified,  luid  thereby  made  conformable  to  the  ynVL  of  God^ 
jret  obedience  and  disobedience  are  formally  acts  of  the  will,  and  according  to 
ita  quaUties,  a  man  is  aaid  to  be  obedient  to  God  or  disobedient  If,  therefore, 
we  nave  lost  all  inclination  to  obey  the  great  legislator  of  heaven  and  cff  earth, 
he  has  not  lost  his  right  to  command  universal  and  perpetual  obedience." 

That  man  is  totally  depraved,  entirely  helpless,  and  utterly 
hopeless  in  himself,  is  strongly  inculcated  by  the  author  of  these 
valuable  letters.  See  pages  140.  149.  169.  Still,  however,  he 
seems  to  lean  to  the  opinion  of  those  divines  who  place  human 
depravity  in  the  will  alone :  yet  ii;  is  manifest,  from  the  passage 
above  quoted,  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  has  prevented  his 
adopting  it.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  he  dbes  not 
affirm  that  all  obedience  or  disobedience  is  in  no  part  but  the 
willy  but  qualifies  his  assertion  by  saying  it  is  properly^  or  at 
least  primarily y  in  no  part  but  the  will.  That  depravity  is  found 
in  the  will  is  an  undeniable  truth ;  but  that  it  is  confined  to  this 
faculty  is  what  we  cannot  admit.  The  language  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Presb}^ertan  Church  is,  in  our  apprehension,  per- 
fectly scriptural.  They  assert  that  man  is  both  unable  and  un* 
willing  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  A  blinded  understanding  is 
sinful  as  well  as  a  stubborn  will.  Holiness  is,  conformity  to  the 
divine  law;  and  consequendy  sin  or  depravity  is  a  transgression 
or  want  of  conformity  to  that  law.  Now,  if  the  law  insists  that 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  shall  conform  to  its  requisitions,  it 
will  follow^  that  any  want  of  conformity,  in  whatever  faculty  it 
may  be  found,  must  be  sinful.  That  the  law  does  in  fact  make 
such  a  demand  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  summary  given 
by  our  Lord  of  the  first  table^  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed 
by  a  lawyer,  who  asked  him,  which  was  the  great  command* 
ment  in  the  law  :  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.''  Here 
let  it  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  does  not  confine  love  to  God 
to  the  hearty  which  is  usually  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions, but  extends  it  to  the  mind^  and  to  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  In  fact,  it  is  as  really  our  duty  to  form  with  the  under- 
standing right  conceptions  of  God,  as  it  is  to  yield  to  him  the 
homage  of  our  affections;  ai^d  indeed  it  is  manifest,  that  right 
conceptions  of  his  glorious  perfections  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  right  exercises  of  the  heart  toward  the  ever  blessed  God. 
We  cannot  love  him,  unless  we  know  him.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  so  far  as  the  understanding  is  deficient  in  conformity  to  the 
divine  law,  it  is  sinful;  and  consequently,  that  depravity  is  not 
confined  to  the  will  alone,  but  infects  the  understanding  too,  and 
indeed  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  sacred  scriptures  condemn  ignorance  of  divine  things,  as 
well  as  opposition  to  them ;  and  teach  us,  as  the  author  admits. 
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that  in  regeneradon  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the 
will,  are  sanctified.  But  if  depravity  were  confined  to  the  latter, 
the  former  would  stand  in  no  need  of  a  purifying  process. 

J.  J.  J 

{To  be  continued.) 


'<  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Cliaracter  oj  tlie  Reverend  Samuel  Ba- 
con, A.  M.  late  an  Officer  o/MirineSf^^  ^c. 

When  the  public  career  of  an  individual  has  attracted  atten- 
tion or  excited  applause,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  his  private  history ;  and  this 
desire  is  proportionably  increased,  if  the  incidents  of  his  life 
partake  of  an  extraordinar)*  character. 

With  a  complete  portraiture,  however,  we  can  seldom  be  gra- 
tified, except  through  the  medium  of  biography,  unless  we  have 
enjoyed  his  particular  confidence  and  friendship;  and  hence, 
this  department  of  literature,  properly  regulated,  is  deservedly 
popular. 

It  furnishes  the  world  with  a  variety  of  interesting  details 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  presents  a  faithful  delineation 
of  character ;  preserves  the  memory  of  good  deeds,  and  brings 
under  the  view  all  the  occurrences  of  the  most  eventful  life. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  religious  community,  we  presume, 
who  have  heard  of  the  hallowed  zeal  and  unwearied  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  without  lamentiofg  his  premature 
fate,  and  at  the  same  time,  feeling  anxious  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars of  his  history.  The  opportunity  for  gratifying  this  desire 
is  now  afforded  the  public,  and  we  apprehend,  they  will  readily 
unite  with  us  in  expressing  the  thanks  due  the  Biographer  for 
his  interesting  volume. 

The  execution  of  this  work,  is  in  general  creditable  to  the  au- 
thor; although  the  fastidious  reader  may  perhaps  complain  that 
the  style  is  too  laboured  and  rhetorical  for  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

We  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  advert  to  one  or  two  fea- 
tures in  the  narrative,  which  in  our  opinion  are  objectionable. 

In  the  first  instance,  tiie  volume  is  unnecessarily  swelled  in 
size,  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter ;  with  which  the 
reader  could  have  dispensed,  or  which  might  have  been  thrown, 
with  more  propriety,  into  the  appendix.  Of  this  nature,  are  the 
remarks  relative  to  die  public  provision  for  the  support  of  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  regular  administration  of  the  gospel  in 
New  England,— the  account  of  Harvard  Institution  and  the 
history  otSunday  Schools;  all  which,  without  any  compensating 
quality,  perplex  and  interrupt  the  narrative. 
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But  a  more  serious  objection  we  have  to  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  Biographer  in  exhibiting  the  manuscript  papers  of  Mr.  Ba- 
con. He  has  observed  in  his  advertisement,  ^*  Few  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts were  intended  for  publication  at  all;  and  none  of 
them,  in  the  state  in  which  they  came  into  the  author's  iiands ; 
he  has  therefore  used  the  necessary  liberty  of  correcting  the 
styk  and  phraseology  of  nearly  all  the  passages  introduced  into 
the  memoir."  Now  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  verbal  emen- 
dations may  be  made,  without  any  unwarrantable  infringement 
upon  the  sentiments  or  style  of  an  author;  but  we  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry,  should  the  precedent  be  established,  by  which 
the  ^^  phraseology  of  nearly  all  the  passages"  of  a  posthumous 
writing  might  undergo  revision  and  alteration.  It  is  remarked, 
it  is  true,  as  an  explanation,  that  few  of  these  manuscripts  were 
intended  for  publication;  but  it  may  be  replied,  who  writes  a 
diary  or  enters  into  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  what  he  writes  will  be  presented  to  the  public  eye  ? 

Were  this  the  anticipation  of  authors,  generally,  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  both  these  species  of  writing  would  be  divested 
of  their  peculiar  attractions.  When  a  man  has  recorded  his  re- 
ligious experience,  we  wish  not  only  his  sentiments,  but  his 
style,  nay,  his  very  words ;  it  is  essential  to  the  interest,  that 
we  should  have  his  feelings  expressed  in  his  own  peculiar 
phraseology,  and  then  we  can  readily  forgive  unimportant  inac- 
curacies. 

With  this  partial  abatement,  we  express  our  general  approba- 
tion of  the  manner,  in  which  this  memoir  has  been  prepared, 
and  our  peculiar  pleasure  at  the  generous  and  sympathetic  feel- 
ing and  tone  of  evangelic  piety  which  prevail  throughout. 

Mr.  Bacon,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the 
laborious  occupations  of  his'father^s  farm,  uneducated  and  un- 
enlightened. 

Unhappy  domestic  circumstances  rendered  his  seclusion  un- 
pleasant and  stripped  home  of  its  customary  endearments.* 
He  was  not,  however,  to  be  hopelessly  depressed;  with  a  natu- 
rally enterprising  mind,  he  struggled,  amidst  discouragements 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he 
was  involved,  and  seized  with  avidity  every  opportunity  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  What  tended  most  effectually  to  his  ad- 
vancement, however,  was  the  then  secret  determination  of  Pro- 
vidence to  select  him  for  usefulness  in  the  church. 

He  was,  indeed,  the  subject  of  remarkable  providences;  but 

*  Perfai^s  it  ixiSght  be  objected,  tbat  the  Biognpher  hat  revealed  too  much 
of  the  unhappy  temper  of  Itr.  B.'s  father.  It  was  ueceasaiy  that  the  fact  should 
be  adverted  to,  but  in  such  painful  representadons,  the  feelings  of  survivors 
should  be  consulted. 
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it  18  not  our  intention  here  to  enumerate  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life,  but  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  religious  pub- 
lic to  the  narrative  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  B/s  life  was  spent  ^^  without  God  and 
without  Christ  in  the  world ;"  but  at  length,  after  many  wan- 
derings, his  active  and  restless  mind  was  brought  to  concentrate 
all  its  energies  upon  the  important  subject  of  religion. 

By  the  transforming  grace  of  God,  the  soldier^  the  infidel  said 
duellhty  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  irritable  temper,  gloomy 
speculations  and  false  notions  of  honour,  to  become  an  humble 
and  yet  intrepid  standard-bearer  for  Christ. 

The  first  permanent  religious  impressions  which  he  experi- 
enced and  their  happy  results,  are  thus  well  portrayed* 

<'llie  fear  of  death  shortly  invaded  him  again ;  excited  a  guihy  conscience, 
to  discharge  its  dreadful  office  with  still  better  criimnationsy  and  more  alanning^ 
antidpations  than  before ;  and  after  many  hours  of  fruitless  supplication^  sub- 
sided into  a  tranquil  calm  of  the  soul.    This  visitation  of  the  hand  of  God  he 
was  not  able  to  forget  entirely.    He  gave,  from  this  period,  a  more  constant  at- 
tendance on  preaching;  read  the  Bible,  prayed,  bought  religious  books,  and 
without  discovering  his  intention  to  any  one,  was  disposed  to  make  religion  a 
very  serious  matter  both  of  inquiry  and  practice.    He  still  appears  to  have  been 
a  stranger  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  source  and  channel,  of  all  efficient  spiritual  in* 
fluences.    The  word  sown  in  his  heart  was  still  on  *  the  stony  ground  where  it 
had  not  much  depth  of  earth ;'  and  however  promising  in  appearance,  was 
without  root,  and  '  in  the  hour  of  temptation  witnered  away/    He,  indeed,  was 
convinced  that  he  had  not  attained  to  a  state  of  safety ;  but,  for  a  short  time  had 
too  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  dead  works,  <  performed  with- 
out mce,'  to  advance  him  to  that  desirable  state,  to  relinquish  his  dependence 
on  them,  and  trust  alone,  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.    With  the  root  of  self- 
righteousneas  still  vigorous  in  his  heart,  was  united  its  inseparable  concomitant, 
great  ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation,  by  faith.    This,  mdeed,  is  a  mystery 
which  can  be  folly  learnt  only  by  erperience.    But  Mr.  Bacon  appears  not  to 
have  possessed  even  tiiat  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  important  doctrine  whkli 
many  persons,  as  destitute  of  saving  faith  as  himself,  have  neverthdiefls^  acqinred. 
While  he  continued  to  acquit  himself,  with  tolerable  regularity,  in  the  duties  to 
which  he  was  now  addicted,  his  conscience  slumberea ;  and  a  vaffue  hope  of 
finally  escaping  the  wrath  of  God,  %nd  obtldning  his  favour,  held  turn  fast  m  ita 
delusion.    But  God  again  suffered  him  to  fall  by  a  train  of  temptations,  an  easy 
prey  to  sins,  which  he  could  not  reconcile  with  the  character  even  of  a  sincere 
and  earnest  inquirer  in  religion.    He  had  been  invited  by  his  gay  associates,  to 
unite  with  them  in  a  scene  of  fashionable  dissipation ;  and  so  utterty  destitute  of 
firmness  to  withstand  the  solicitation  did  he  find  himself,  that  he  yielded  an  al- 
most unhesitating  compliance.    While  participating  in  this  frivolous  amuse- 
ment, all  serious  reflection  was  stifled ;  and  he  was  consdous  of  no  pther  re- 
straint on  the  levity  of  his  feeling  than  that  wUch  the  laws  of  decency  and 
custom  impose.    He  was  at  tlus  time  in  Lancaster.    On  his  return  to  York,  the 
next  day,  he  had  leisure  to  review  his  conduct,  in  the  black  shade  thrown  Kfwtt 
it  by  the  recollection  of  violated  resolutions  and  vows,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  offered  a  direct  roustance  to  tlie  sug^stions  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of 
violatmg  his  own  knowledge  and  convictions  of  duty.    He  perceived  that  he 
had  not  only  been  overcome  by  the  temptation,  but  vanquished  afanoat  without 
an  opposing^  struggle.    His  reflections  were  distracting;  and  hurried  him  into 
a  state  of  mmd  but  little  short  of  despair.    He  dared  not  even  pray  for  forgive- 
ness.   Either  the  a^tation  of  his  thou|^hts,  or  real  indisposition,  impressed 
strongly  on  his  imagination  the  expectation  of  sudden  death.    His  healtn  again 
became  seaaibly  aftected;  and  he  veatored  to  pray  only  for  strei^^th  to  rnch 
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home,  and  permission  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  He  anived.  But  his 
spirit  found  no  rest :  it  had  received  a  wound,  whicli  eveiy  recollection  aggra« 
vated,  and  all  his  Attempts  to  heal  were  worse  than  idle.  The  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty had  inflicted  it,  and  the  remedy  was  only  with  himself.  He  read  th« 
scriptures,  prajred,  wept,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  even  tempted  to  drown 
his  anguish  in  intoxication :  but  God  mercifully  overruled  the  intention.  His 
imagination  was  stiU  full  of  the  apprehension  of  a  sudden  death — and  while  he 
repressed  the  open  expresnon  of  his  feelings,  he  more  than  once  took  a  final 
leave  as  he  supposed,  of  his  child,  and  his  friends.  His  inward  anguish  and 
alarm  so  far  predominated  as  to  overcome,  at  length,  the  pride  of  heart  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  him  from  availing  himself  of  the  counsel  and  society  of 
his  pastor  and  Christian  friends.  It  cost  him  even  now,  a  severe  struggle  to 
withdraw  himself  from  a  number  of  his  customaiy  associates,  and  go  and  unbo- 
som himself  to  the  clergyman  on  whose  ministry  he  attended.  In  this  inter- 
view, to  employ  his  own  phraseology,  *  he  cried  and  roared  aloud :'  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  freely  given  vent  to  the  strongest  of  his  feelings^  that  he  could 
utter  his  enand  in  intelligible  language." 

<<  The  perusal  of  <  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,'  which  was  put  into  his 
hands  at  the  time,  was  an  important  help ;  as,  by  preserving  him  from  absolute 
despair,  it  gave  hun  the  power  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  without  distraction^ 
on  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation.  His  time  was  as  much  devoted  to  inquiry 
on  these  subjects,  and  to  public  prayer,  as  his  secular  avocations  would  permit. 
TTienceforward  he  mingled  more  freely,  than  ever  before,  in  the  circles  of  the 

{)ious,  and  found  a  great  advantage  in  their  society.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
east,  that  he  was  at  once  delivered  from  many  of  the  temptations  and  dangers, 
unavoidably  growing  out  of  his  former  connexions.  The  spirit  of  grace  con- 
tinued gradually  to  enlighten  his  mind,  with  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  gospel ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  he  found  liimself  able  to  repose  his  soul  with  a  happy  con- 
fidence on  his  Saviour. 

'<  At  what  moment  the  ^ft  of  faith  was  first  imparted,  and  his  heart  brought  to 
bow  with  entire  submission  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  does  not  plainly  appear.  But, 
from  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the  narrative  refers,  he  seems  never,  even 
for  a  day,  to  have  remitted  the  pursuit  of  his  salvadon ;  and  scarcely  to  have  de- 
ctined,  by  a  angle  relapse,  from  those  high  attainments  in  faith  and  holiness, 
which  he  was  enabled  through  an  abundant  supply  of  grace,  to  make  with  a  ra- 
pidity seldom  exceeded  by  the  most  favoured  Christian.  But  it  wiU  be  seen, 
that  the  original  corruptions  of  his  heart  were  not  at  once  eradicated,  nor  the 
current  of  Imbit  reversed,  by  an  absolute  exertion  of  divine  power.  But  grace 
eventually  accomplished  this  work,  by  engaging  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  a 
long  and  arduous  course  of  exertion,  vigilance,  and  self-denial.  His  conflicts 
were  often  sharp  and  painful :  but  commonly  of  momentary  continuance.  The 
fervency  of  his  prayers,  and  the  habitual  prevalence  of  a  vigorous  faith,  gave 
him  an  easy  ana  rapid  conquest  of  his  spmtual  foes.  Nearly  every  struggle 
against  sin  proved  to  him  the  occasion  of  a  new  victory  over  it,  till,  by  a  dispen- 
sation as  merciful  to  him,  as  mournful  to  the  world  he  left,  he  was  early  trans- 
lated to  the  scene  of  his  everlasting  triumph." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  with  a  heart  so  deeply 
affected  by  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  he  would  desire  to  de- 
vote all  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  gospel,  by  freeing  him- 
self from  secular  employments  and  selecting  a  station  more  con- 
genial with  his  renewed  feelings.  The  practice  of  the  law  was 
accordingly  abandoned ;  the  prospects  of  professional  distinc- 
tion were  promptly  waved,  and  the  arduous  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  gospel  ministry  assumed. 

When  the  experiment  of  African  colonization  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  Mn  B.  was  entrusted  with  a  principal  agency, 
as  a  person  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  management  of  the  con- 
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templeted  settlement.  The  public  are  already  apprized  of  the 
disastrous  circumstances .  attending  this  first  experiment.  In 
this  station  he  exhibited  the  true  dignity  of  his  character  and 
illustrated  the  strength  of  his  Christian  faith,  amidst  events 
which  were  calculated  to  appal  the  heart.  Breathing  the  con- 
tagion of  a  poisoned  atmosphere ;  his  colleagues  in  tne  agency 
dying  around  him ;  sustaining  almost  alone  the  responsibilities 
of  an  important  mission,  he  shrunk  not  for  a  moment  from  fa- 
tigue and  danger,  but  with  a  magnanimity  and  fortitude  altoge- 
ther surprising,  continued  to  give  his  personal  attendance  where- 
ever  it  was  needed,  until  a  mysterious  providence  terminated 
his  labours  with  his  life. 

Ttie  reader  will  be  pleased  with  a  few  extracts  from  this  vo- 
lume, illustrative  of  Mr.  B.^8  Christian  character. 

The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  zeal. 

'*  In  a  letter  dated  October  15th,  lie  writes  to  a  confidential  Christian  (nend, 
•  My  cup  is  fiill  to  overflowing^,  Help  me  to  praise  my  merciful  Saviour.  A 
brother  of  mine  lately  vi»tcd  me.  He  was  a  confirmed  Deist.  Being  older  tlian 
inyself,  I  neglected,  for  some  time,  to  invite  him  to  our  stated  prayer  meetings^ 
fearing  the  ndlcide  of  sacixid  things  which  might  be  expected  from  his  satirical 
tongue.  But  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  me  at  length  to  take  him  along.  We 
went  into  mfeeting :  in  prayer,  he  was  tlie  only  one  present  who  stood.  He 
kept  his  position  as  erect  as  a  post ;  until,  as  I  was  kneeling  near  him,  I  pulled 
him  bv  the  coat,  and  he  came  upon  his  knees. — God  not  only  gave  me  utter- 
ance, but  enabled  me  to  wrestle  in  faith  for  his  salvation.  The  next  mominflr 
he  came  very  early  into  my  room,  begging  me  to  pray  for  him.  I  did  so ;  aaa 
kept  him  with  me  about  twelve  days.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  bom,  both  '  of 
the  water  and  of  the  SpinL*  He  partook  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
sapper,  and  has  left  me,  and  all  his  sins  behind.' 

**  The  brother  referred  to  in  this  extract,  has  since  exhibited  a  life  of  consist- 
ent pietVi  and  been  usefully  employed  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  coast  of 
Afiica." 

His  feelings  during  a  storm  on  his  voyage  to  Africa,  show 
the  faith  of  an  established  Christian. 

*^* I*ebruary  11th,  A  little  before  sunset,  tlie  wind  began  to  rise;  and  it  soon 
blew  a  gale,  more  severe,  if  possible,  than  in  the  preceding  ni^t.  We  shipped 
nearly  a  hundred  seas,— some  of  which  were  very  heavy.  The  binnacle  waa 
washed  off,  and  compasses  broken.  Sometimes  the  ship  was  before  the  wind; 
—sometimes  she  was  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  sometimes  they  lost  all 
command  of  her.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  they  hove  to,  and  we 
rolled  about  till  day-light,  when  the  wmd  abated.  Tnese  three  last  nights  were 
Awfiil  ones  indeed ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers, — when  every  sea  seemed 
to  be  about  to  swallow  us  up,— and  evexy  fresh  blsat  of  wind  stronger  than  the 
last;  in  the  midst  of  all,  I  rejoiced  in  God  and  in  the  <  help  of  his  countenance.' 
I  could  ask  myself,  whether  there  was  another  place  in  the  universe,  I  would 
prefer  tD  be  in,  at  ^t  moment  ? — and  I  desire  to  give  gloiy  to  God,  that  I  could 
liay,  there  was  none.  l>uty  had  caUed  me  here ;  God  was'  with  me ;  and  1  was 
happ^.  A  covenant  God ;  a  triumphant  Saviour;  a  holy  Bible;  and  a  peaceful 
Goosdence, — all  how  precious !' " 

When  the  sickness  among  the  colonists  commenced  Mn  B/s 
cares  and  fatigues  were  multiplied* 
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*< '  Who  can  describe  the  burden  under  which  I  am  obliged  to  atruggle,  in 
feeding  this  people, — enduring  their  complaints, — listening  to  tlieir  tales  of 
trouble, — inquirinc^  into  their  suflTerings, — administering  medicine, — ^labouring 
with  my  own  hands  in  building  houses  for  them, — ana  toiling  at  the  oar,  ana 
handling  casks^  in  unloading  the  vessel  and  binding  the  goods ! — ^In  addition  to 
all  this,  I  have  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  whole  company  to  look  after.  I  go 
without  stockings,  entirely, — often  without  shoes; — scarcely  wear  a  hat,  and 
am  generally  witnout  a  coat; — I  am  up  early,  and  not  in  bed  qntil  ten,  or  ele- 
ven o'clock.  I  eat  little,  and  seldom  use  any  other  refreshments  except  hard 
ship-breadf  salt  meat  and  water/  *  I  labour  more,— am  more  exposed  to  heat, 
ana  wet,  and  damp,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  than  any  one ;  and  yet,  blessed  be 
God,  I  continue  m  health.'  <In  addition  to  all  this,  I  have  the  weight  of  the 
whole  interest  on  my  mind:— all  die  care, — all  the  responsibiUty, — all  tiie 
annety.  But  God  be  praised,  I  have  peace  within.'  *  There  are  eight  entire 
families  sick ;  amongst  whom  there  is  not  one  able  to  dress  his  own  food,  or 
wait  upon  a  child.    Oh  God,  who  can  help  but  thou  ?' " 

We  conclude  with  an  account  of  his  last  illness. 

<*  It  was  now  noon.  Mr.  Bacon  had  been  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  for  six  hours,  with  no  better  covering  than  a  silk  umbrella ;  nor  was  it  pos^ 
sible  to  regain  a  better  shelter,  before  night.  He  ordered  the  men  to  direct 
their  course  towards  the  Plantain  Islands;  where  the  boat  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day.  After  resting  through  the  night,  Mr.  Bacon  was  carried 
aboard  the  boot,  early  in  the  mormn^  of  the  30th,  and  passed  the  whole  of  an- 
other day  in  the  same  exposed  condition  as  he  had  done  the  preceding.  Hit 
fever  had  now  attained  a  deme  of  violence  which  almost  depnved  him  of  the 
power  of  speech;  and  rendered  him  apparently  insensible  to  passing  occur- 
rences. On  the, evening  of  this  day  he  was  landed  at  the  recent  EngfisH  settle- 
ment on  Cape  Shilling ;  and  very  hospitably  received  by  Captain  William  Ban- 
die,  the  superintendant  of  the  station.  Eveiy  requisite  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  that  gentleman,  and  his  family;  and  his  mind  appeared  soothed 
by  the  kindness  which  was  evinced.  But  remedies  came  too  late  to  do  him  good. 

**  During  the  next  day,  he  was  able  to  recline  for  short  intervals  on  a  sofii;  and 
to  take  a  small  part  in  the  conversation.  But  his  disorder  was  hastening  rapidly, 
to  a  fatal  termination.  He  perceived  it,  and  expressed  in  the  intervals  of  his 
sensibility,  his  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.^  The  cause  in 
which  he  had  embarked  retained  a  strong  interest  in  his  affections,  to  the  last 
In  his  last  conversation,  he  feebly  aske{  *  Dear  Brother  Handle,  do  you  not 

think  we  have  happiness  reserved  that  will ?*  As  the  inteirogatory  was 

unfinished,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  did  not  immediately  reply : 
when,  Mr.  Bacon  continued,  *  What  do  you  say  to  mv  question?'  A  hope  was 
then  expressed,  that  tiie  Saviour  would  reserve  for  both,  a  happiness  which 
should  abundantly  compensate  their  present  sufferings.  He  replied,  and  they 
were  some  of  his  last  words,  *  Ah !  that  is  all  I  want.' 

**  This  last  effort  of  reason  and  speech,  took  place  about  eleven  o'clock,  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  May.  The  langiud  current  of  life  ebbed  mduaUy  away, 
until  £df  past  four,  on  the  following  momin?;  when  he  expireo.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  the  same  day,  in  the  burial  ground  attached  to  the  church  in 
the  settlement :  and  tiiough  deponted  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  on  a  foreign 
and  pagan  shore,  they  rest  under  iht  sure  protection  of  the  Christian's  Saviour, 
and  m  *the  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection.'  " 

From  the  narrative  we  learn  that  Mn  B.  was  but  a  very  few 
years  in  the  Christian  life ;  but  that  brief  term  was  filled  with 
works  of  faith  and  charity.  He  entered  the  course  late,  but  as 
one  sensible  that  time  had  been  lost  in  making  a  commencement, 
he  ran  the  race  vigorously ;  his  career  was  unchecked,  tmtil  he 
had  reached  the  goal.  As  if  anticipating  bis  early  fate,  he  ap" 
peared  to  live  every  moment  to  the  best  purpose;  and  «ow  hav^ 
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ing  finished  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  he  is,  as  we  confidently- 
trust,  translated  to  his  reward. 

We  have  no  desire  that  this  brief  sketch  should  satisfy  curi- 
osity, but  rather  awaken  it  to  a  perusal  of  the  volume  under  re- 
view. We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Christian  public.  Its  gratifying  details  will  amply  compensate 
the  expense  of  purchase ;  and,  as  a  more  powerful  appeal  to  be- 
nevolent feeling,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  profits  of  the 
publication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  Mr.  B.'s  or- 
phan boy.  W.  M.  E. 


HINDOO   SUPERSTITION. 

Eorfract  from  a  Diiconrtef  the  substance  of  -which  -wot  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Mtsnanary  Society^  in  Bristol,  {^England,)  September, 
1818.  By  John  Foster:  the  Author  of  ^'Essays  on  Decision  of  Character" 
** Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance"  ^c. 


An  edition  of  this  excellent  discourse  has  been  recendy 
published,  "  for  the  benefit  of  missions,^'  by  a  Student  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  (N.  J.)  and  with  a  view 
of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract. 

<f  .There  is  much  in  the  Hindoo  system  that  is  striking^ly  peculiar ;  but  as  it 
is  die  substantial  greatness  of  the  evil,  rather  than  its  specinc  discriminations, 
that  re(j|uircs  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  Christian  zeal,  our  brief  notices 
will  mainly  place  the  emphasis  on  qualities  common  to  this  with  the  other  prin- 
cipal modes  of  psi^nisro.  Our  object  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  system  in  its 
strength  of  permcious  operation  than  in  any  emlanatory  statement  of  its  form 
and  materials.  There  needs  no  great  length  of  description,  since  the  commu- 
nications of  missionaries,  and  various  works  in  common  circulation,  have  made 
all  who  take  the  least  interest  in  the  subject,  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
prominent  features  of  the  heathenism  of  centi'al  Asia.  For  the  attainment  of 
any  thin^  like  a  complete  knowledge  it  may  defy  all  human  faculty,  which  fii^ 
ciilty  besides,  if  it  might  search  the  universe  for  choice  of  subjects,  could  find 
nothing  less  worth  its  efforts  for  knowledge.  The  system,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
is  an  utter  chaos,  without  top,  or  bottom,  or  centre,  or  any  dimension  or  pro- 
portion belonging  either  to  matter  or  mind,  and  consisting  of  what  deserves  no 
better  order.  It  gives  one  the  idea  of  immensity  filled  with  what  is  not  of  the 
value  of  an  atom.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  possibill^ 
of  making  the  grandest  ideas  contemptible,  for  that  of  infinity  is  here  com- 
bined with  the  very  abstract  of  wortlilessness. 

"  But,  deserving  of  all  contempt  as  it  is,  regarded  merely  as  a  fiurrago  of  notions 
and  fantasies,  it  becomes  a  thing  for  detestation  and  earnest  hostility  when 
viewed  in  its  practical  li^t,  as  the  governing  scheme  of  principles  and  rites  to 
a  lATf^  portion  of  our  race.  Consiaer  that  there  is  thus  acting  upon  them,  as 
religion,  a  system  which  ia  in  nearly  all  its  properties,  that  which  the  true  reli- 
gion  is  noty  and  in  many  of  them  the  exact  reverse.  Look  at  your  religion,  pre- 
sented in  its  bright  attributes  before  you,  reflecting  those  of  its  AuUior;  and 
then  realize  to  your  minds  as  fiu*  as  you  caii,  the  condition  of  so  many  mil- 
lions  of  human  spirits  receiving,  without  intenrassion,  from  infancy  to  the  hour 
of  death,  the  full  influence  of  the  direct  opposites  to  these  divine  principlea^— 
a  contrast  of  condition  but  faintly  typified  by  that  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Egyptians  in  beholding^  on  the  aiffcrent  sades,  the  pillar  in  its  appearance 
over  Xu6  Red  Sea.    Coniider  in  comparison  the  intellectual  and  monu  systema 
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under  which  we  and  they  are  passing  forward  to  another  world.  WhUe  ours 
has,  as  its  solar  light  and  glory,  the  doctrine  of  One  Being  in  whom  all  perfec- 
tions are  united  and  infinite,  theirs  scatters  that  which  is  the  most  precious  and 
vital  sentiment  of  the  human  soul,  and  indeed  of  any  created  intelhgence,  to  an 
indefinite  multitude  and  (Hvcrsity  of  adored  objects ;  the  one  system  carrying 
the  spirit  downward  to  utter  debasement  through  that  very  element  of  feeling 
in  which  it  should  be  exalted,  while  the  other,  when  in  fiill  influence,  bears  it 
upward  in  spite  of  a  thousand  things  combining  to  degrade  it.  The  relation 
subsisting  between  man  and  the  Divinity,  as  unlolded  to  view  in  the  true  reli- 
gion, is  of  a  simple  and  solemn  character ;  whereas  the  Brahminical  theory 
exhibits  this  relation  in  an  infinitely  confounded,  fantastic,  vexatious^  and  ludi- 
crous complexity  of  form.  While  in  tlie  Chiistian  system  the  future  state  of 
man  is  declared  with  the  same  dignified  simplicity,  the  opposed  pagan'ism  be- 
tween some  insane  dream  of  an  aspiring  mysticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
paltriest  conceits  of  a  reptile  invention  on  the  other,  presents,  we  might  say 
sports,  this  sublime  doctrine  and  fact  in  the  shapes  of  whimsey  and  riddle. 
Ours  is  an  economy  according  to  which  religion,  considered  as  in  its  human  sub- 
jects, consists  in  a  state  of  tine  mind  insteaid  of  exterior  formalities ;  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  Hindoos  make  it  chiefly  consist  in  a  miraculously  multiplied  and 
ramified  set  of  ritual  fooleries.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  notice  in  the  compa- 
rison, that  while  the  one  enjoins  and  promotes  a  perfect  morality,  the  other  es- 
sentially fiivoura,  and  even  rormally  sanctions,  the  worst  vices.  It  may^  suffice  to 
add,  that  while  the  true  religion  knows  nothing  of  any  precedence  in  the  Di- 
vine estimate  and  regard,  of  one  class  of  human  creatures  before  another,  in  vir- 
tue of  nativity  or  any  mere  natural  distinction,  the  superstition  we  are  describing 
has  rested  very  much  of  its  power  upon  a  classification  according  to  which  one 
considerable  proportion  of  the  people  are,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
birth,  morally  distinguished  as  holy  and  venerable,  and  another  more  numerous 
proportion,  as  base  and  contemptible,  sprung  from  tlie  feet  of  the  creating  god, 
that  they  might  be  slaves  to  the  tribe  which  had  the  luck  and  honour  to  spring 
from  his  head. 

*'  Such  is  the  aggregate  of  perversions  of  all  thought,  and  feeling,  and  prac- 
tice. And  yet,  the  system,  being'  religion^  acts  on  its  subjects  with  that  kind  of 
power  which  is  appropriate  and  peciuiar  to  religion.  The  sense  which  man,  by 
the  veiy  constitution  of  his  nature,  has  of  the  existence  of  some  super-human 
power,  is  one  of  the  strongest  principles  i9f  that  natui-e ;  whatever,  therefore, 
takes  effectual  hold  of  this  sense  wiU  go  far  toward  acquiring  the  regency  of 
his  moral  being.  This  conjunction  of  so  many  delusions  does  take  possession 
of  this  sense  in  the  minds  of  Uie  Hindoos,  with  a  mightier  force  than  probably 
we  see  in  any  other  e^bition  of  the  occupancy  of  religion,  on  a  wide  scale, 
in  the  world.  But  to  the  power  which  the  superstition  has  in  thus  taking  hold 
of  the  relieious  sense,  is  to  be  added  that  which  it  acquires  by  another  and  a 
dreadful  aaaptation ;  for  it  takes  hold  also,  as  with  more  numerous  hands  than 
those  given  to  some  of  the  deities,  of  all  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  heart. 
What  an  awfiil  phenomenon,  that  among  a  race  of  rational  creatures  a  religion 
should  be  mighty  almost  to  omnipotence  by  means,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  of  its 
favourableness  to  evil !  What  a  melancholy  display  of  man,  that  the  two  con- 
trasted visitants  to  the  world,  the  one  from  heaven,  the  other  deserving  b  v  its 
qualities  to  have  its  origin  referred  to  hell, — that  these  two  coming  to  make 
trial  of  their  respective  adaptations  and  affinities  upon  human  spirits,  the  infer- 
nal one  should  find  free  aomistfion,  through  congeniality,  to  the  possession  of 
the  whole  souls  of  immense  multitudes,  while  the  one  from  heaven  should  but 
obtain  in  individuals,  herei  and  there,  a  possession  which  is  partial  at  the  best, 
and  to  be  maintained  by  a  conflict  to  the  end  of  life  against  implacably  repug- 
nant principles  in  the  mind.  Well  may  a  Christian  be  afi*ectea  with  the  most 
humihatin^  emotion,  both  for  his  race  and  himself  while  he  reflects, — ^I  have  a 
nature  which  might  have  yielded  itself  entire  to  a  false  religion,  but  so  reluc- 
tantly and  partisiQy  surrenders  itself  to  the  true  one  as  to  ret^  me  in  the  con- 
dition  of  having  it  for  the  chief  concern  of  my  life  and  prayers  that  the  still  op- 
posing dispositions  may  be  subdued." 
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A  NEW  SOCIBTT9  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  INDIANS. 

«  The  American  Society  for  promotinG^  the  civilization  and  general  improve- 
ment of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United  States."  Organized  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  February,  1822. 

The  design  of  the  society  is  stated  in  the  3d  article  of  its  constitution,  viz..- 

'^II.  The  special  objects  of  this  society  shall  be,  to  secure  for  these  tribes  in- 
struction in  aU  branches  of  knowledge,  suited  to  their  capacities  and  condition ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  to  ascertsdn  the  character  and  strength  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  and  fheir  dispo»tions  to  receive  instruction :  to  examine 
into  their  origin,  history,  memorises,  antiquities,  traditions,  governments,  cus- 
toms, manners,  laws,  lang^uages,  and  religions ;  into  their  diseases,  remedies,  and 
manner  of  applying  them ;— also,  into  the  efforts  which  have  been  already  made 
for  meliorating  their  condition,  and  the  results  of  those  efforts,  and  where  they 
have  failed — the  causes  of  failure  -.  to  ascertain  the  number  and  names  of  the 
tribes,  their  places  of  residence,  the  extent,  soil,  and  climate,  of  their  respec- 
tive territories,  the  stations  where  education  families  may  be  most  advanta^- 
ously  located,  and  to  suggest  whatever  means  may  be  employed  for  their  im- 
provement, 

'*  Other  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be,  to  obtun  a  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy, mineralogy,  geology,  natural  histor}%  &c.  of  the  Indian  country—to  collect 
specimens  in  ul  these  branches  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Ccilfi' 
net  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ; — Also,  to  select  suit- 
able spots  in  the  Indian  country,  for  making  experimental  farms  in  the  imme- 
diate view  of  Indians,  on  which  to  cultivate  the  different  kinds  of  grainy  grasses, 
tre^s,  plants,  roots,  and  other  garden  ve^tables,  adapted  to  the  various  soils 
and  climates  of  the  aforesaid  countiy ;  to  introduce  the  best  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  and  feathered  fowls :  And  generally,  to  do  all  other  things,  which  such 
a  society  can  do,  to.  accomplish  its  grand  object,  the  civiHxation  if  the  Indians,'* 

«  Oficers  of  the  Society, ^President,  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
ex  officio ;  Corresponding^  Secretary,  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  New  Haven, 
(Con.") ;  Recording  Secretary,  Elias  B.  Caldwell,  esq.,  Wa^ngton ;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Nourse,  esq.,  Washington." 


Thoughts  on  the  encouragement  to  implore  and  to  expect  a  more 
copious  effusion  c^the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  encouragement  arises  from  the  explicit  promises  ofstich  an  effusion. 
Next  to  the  grand  promise  originally  made  on  the  expulsion  from  £Uien,  the 
promise  of  a  Saviour,  tnere  is  not  one  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  di- 
vine revelation,  and  renewed  with  so  much  frequency  and  so  much  emphasis  of  re- 
iteration, as  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  is  expressly  called  the  '*  Spirit  of 
promise,"^"  the  promise  of  the  Father;"  and  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  Cluis- 
tian  economy,  when  compared  with  that  by  which  it  was  preceded,  consists  ereat- 
l^  in  this— that  it  is  *<  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit."  Blessed,  beyond  aU  who 
lived  before  them,  were  tlicy  whose  eyes  beheld  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh ;  but  more  blessed  still  were  his  disciples,  af^er  his  departure  than  even 
during  his  personal  presence.  "  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Jesus, 
« it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  ^  not  away,  the  comforter  will 
not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  vdll  send  him  unto  you. — I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now;  howbeit  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  g^de  you  into  all  truth."  How  glorious  was  his 
descent,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
bis  ordinary  and  extraordinary  influences  were  poured  out  in  rich  and  copious 
effusion.  Standing  up  before  the  astonished  multitude,  the  upostle  Peter  thus 
sddressed  them :  <*  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ; — And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon 
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all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daug^hters  shall  propheay,  and  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shaU  dream  dreams :  For  the  promise 
is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  aU  that  are  a&r  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."    That  promise,  then,  though  gloriously  verified  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  only  in  part  fulfilled :  and  a  more  copious  and  ex- 
tended effusion  of  regenerating  ana  sanctifying  influences  is  reserved  for  a  pe- 
.  nod  not  yet  arrived — not  now  far  distant ;  so  that  the  three  thousand  souls,  then 
added,  to  the  church,  were  only  the  pledge  of  the  addition  of  millions  more ! 
The  present  population  of  the  world  exhibits,  it  is  true,  a  dreaiy  waste  of  moral 
desolation,  but  it  shall  only  continue,  **  until  the  Spirit"  in  copious  effumon 
'<  be  poured  out  from  on  high ;  and  then  <*the  wilderness  shall  be  as  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  shall  be  counted  for  forest."    Then,  «<  instead  of 
the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle>tree ;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that 
shall  not  be  cut  off." — *<  I  will  pour  water,"  saith  Jehovah,  **  upon  him  that  ia 
thintv,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground :  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  on  thy  seed,  and 
my  blessing  upon  thy  offspring :  And  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grassy 
as  willows  by  the  water-courses.    One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  another 
rfiall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  hia 
hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel."    So  fertilizing 
and  refreshing,  yet  so  gentle  and  insinuating,  is  sometimes  the  influence  of  hea- 
venly grace,  that  it  is  compared  to  the  unseen  but  innumerable  drops  of  the 
gently  descending  dew — **  I  wiU  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel."    Sometimes  its  de- 
scent is  more  distinctly  apparent,  and  it  is  represented  as  coming  down  "  like 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  hke  showers  which  water  the  earth."    But  more 
bold  is  the  figurative  languAge  of  tlids  interesting  passage,  and  more  aptly  does 
it  denote,  a  communication  in  the  highest  degree  copious  and  abundant :— -<*  I 
will ^ur  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  tandfloodt  upon  the  dry  ground."  It  shall 
resemble  not  so  much  the  evening  dew,  or  ue  fidling  shower,  such  as  descended 
on  the  land  of  Israel ;  it  shall  resemble  more  the  wide-spreading  and  fertilizing 
inundation  of  the  river  of  Bgypt,  producing  with  the  rapidity  which  astonishes, 
A  beauty  and  verdure  and  richness  of  vegetation,  under  otlier  circumstances  al^ 
most  unknown.    And  when  this  promise  shall  be  extensively  fulfilled.  Oh  what 
scenes  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur  shall  the  church  exhibit !— Her  ministers 
shall  be  clothed  with  salvation — ^her  people  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy.— In  her 
sanctuaries  how  joyous  shall  be  the  concourse — how  elevated  and  how  rapturous 
the  songs  of  praise ;-— her  ordinances  how  greatly  blessed ;  with  the  means  of 
grace  what  efficiency  shall  be  connected!  <*For,"  saith  Jehovah,  *'as  the  rain 
Cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  water- 
eth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goetli  forth  out  of  my 
mouth ;  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomphsh  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 

The  encouragement  to  expect  a  more  copious  effusion  of  divine  influences, 
arises,  ahiOjfiwn  the  appearance  of  such  indieationi  eu  may  be  expected  to  precede 
that  ej^idon. 
Of  these  indications  may  be  specified — 

1st.  The  employment  of  those  means,  on  an  extended  scale,  with  which  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  usually  connected. 

The  lime  is  not  come  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  said  many  in  the 
years  which  aire  recently  passed ;  and  this  gpratuitous  assertion  was  deemed  by 
those  who  made  it,  a  sufficient  apology  for  declining  any  active  exertions  in 
their  favour.  At  present,  said  they,  the  aspect  of  the  worid  affords  but  liltle  en- 
couragement to  expect  success,  ft  must  he  the  work  of  God,  and  in  lus  own 
good  time ;  and  by  some  extraordinary  interposition,  he  will  plead  his  own 
cause.  They  forgot  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  clearer  rale  of  duty,  and  a 
mcve  explidt  directorv  of  conduct,  tnan  any  which  can  be  derivedflrom  our  cal- 
culations of  the  probability  of  success.  We  have  received  from  our  Ix)nl  and 
Master  a  charge  which  is  in  full  force— ^  Go  into  all  the  worid,  andpreaditi^ 
gospel  to  every  creature."  Great  is  the  oaose  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  tlufl 
charge  is  now  more  generally  understood ;  and  that  in  punoaace  of  its  le- 
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quirementa,  societies  have  been  organized,  funds  obtained,  and  miasionaries  tent 
forth.  Can  we  doubt,  then,  whether  thia  be  a  prognostic  of  approaching  proa-> 
perity— a  precursor  of  a  glorious  day  of  heavenly  grace  ?  Did  not  he  who  gave 
the  command—*'  Go  into  all  the  world,"  give  sJso  the  assurance*—''  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always ;"  and  is  not  this,  in  effect  an  aaaurajice  that  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  means  he  has  prescribed,  he  will  connect  the  requisite  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit? 

2dly,  An  increasing  persuasion  of  the  necesaty  of  divine  influences  to  secure 
the  emcacy  of  the  means  employed. 

The  necesuty  of  this  influence  is  no  new  doctrine  in  our  system — ^no  new  ar- 
ticle in  our  creed ;  yet,  although  it  may  retain  only  the  same  place  in  our  creed, 
it  may  occupy  more  of  our  thoughts,  it  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  it  may  give  excitement  to  more  frequent  and  more  fervent  desires. 
It  ia  one  thing  to  admit,  even  with  full  conviction,  the  correctneas  of  a  doctrine, 
and  another  to  yield  the  heart  habitually  to  its  powerful  and  guiding  influence. 
On  first  awaking  from  the  slumbers  of  inactivity  and  supineness,  the  Christian 
world  was  roused  to  the  consideration  of  the  duty  of  accomplishing  all  that  was 
practicable  by  human  instrumentality.  It  was  not  presumed  or  imagined,  that 
numan  a^ncy  was  itself  sufficient  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  And  yet  never  perhaps  was  there  felt,  either  among  ministers  or 
churches,  so  deep  and  vivid  an  impression  on  this  subject,  as  »nce  they  have 
received  from  the  pens  and  from  the  lips  of  misaionaries  their  touching  and 
faithful  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world.  The  feelings  awakened 
by  an  actual  mspection  of  the  degraded  and  debased  character  of  the  human 
mind,  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  have  been,  in  some  degree,  propagated 
in  the  hearts  of  Christians  at  home:  convictions  of  the  necessity  of  (fivine  mflu- 
ences,  to  g^ve  ^icceaa  to  mis&ionary  efforts,  have  been  greatly  deepened,  and 
desires  afler  a  copious  effusion  of  those  influences  have  been  enkindled  to 
greater  ardour.  Is  not  this  a  token  for  good  ?  When  the  blessed  God  is  about 
to  confer  a  favour  of  peculiar  value,  does  he  not  frequentljr  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  his  people  a  consideration  of  its  importance  and  a  desire  of  its  attainment; 
and  is  not  the  vety  desire  to  be  traced  to  that  influence,  of  a  more  copious  effu- 
sion, of  which  it  is  the  precursor  and  the  pledge  ? 

3dly,  A  disposition  to  unite  in  fervent  prayer  for  this  promised  bleasing. 

To  uiuted  prayer  ia  attached  a  peculiar  emcacy.  It  was  our  Advocate  with 
the  Father  who  said — '*  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  touching  any  thing 
tiiat  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  tiiem  of  my  father  who  is  in  heaven. 
The  union  of  many  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  is  represented  in  the  prophe^'of 
Zechariah,  as  an-indication  of  the  approaching  glory  of  the  latter  day.  <<  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  that  there  shall  come  people, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities;  and  the  intiabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  an- 
other, saying,  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  ue  Lord 
of  Hosts :  I  will  go  also." 

Was  there  ever  seen  upon  earth  a  union  for  prayer— prayer  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel-sprayer  for  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  extensive  as 
that  which  now  takes  place,  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour,  in  the  commencement  of 
every  month  P  And  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  as  well  as  desired,  that  at  ^saon- 
ary  prayer-meetinf^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  petitions  for  the  effusion  of  di- 
vine influences  will  be  presented  with  increasing  copiousness  and  increasing 
fervour?  Not  one  blessing  is  there  attached  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  the 
Father  of  mercies  is  more  readv  to  bestow,  than  this,  in  answer  to  the  united  sup- 
plications of  his  children — "If  ye,  being  evil,"  said  the  Saviour,  ''know  how 
to  give  good  gifls  to  your  children;  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him." 

4thly,  A  conviction,  by  indubitable  evidence,  that  an  increased  effusion  of  di- 
vine influences  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  actually  taking  place. 

Let  the  reports  of  Missionary  transactions  be  duly  examined,  and  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  among  the  most  degraded  and 
wretched  idolaters  there  are  numerous  instances  of  conversion  to  God — that  in 
some  regions  of  the  heathen  worid,  the  mass  of  the  population  have  with  one 
consent,  renounced  and  destroyed  their  gods ;  and  that  not  a  few  native  teachers 
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lUKve  been  lent  foith  from  ne  vly4anned  charchea,  weO  qualified  to  publiih  die 
gkd  tidings  of  ndvation  to  their  heathen  neigh)»oiin.-— What  are  these  unw 
doubted  ftcts,  but  aatisfikctoty  and  dehghtful  evidences  of  the  a^ncy  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  in  countries  over  which,  till  lately,  the  prince  of  ^kness  ragned 
with  undisputed  and  undishubed  dominion.  The  throne  of  Satan  seems  now 
shaken  to  its  very  basis;  and  even  populous  regions  which  aie  still  the  habita- 
tions of  cruelty,  because  the  scene  of  abominabte  idohUry,  afford  cheering  indi- 
cations  of  an  approachuig  change.  The  idols  are  inking  giaduaDy  into  con- 
tempt, and  soon  the  idols  shall  be  utteriy  abolished. 

And  in  some  parts  of  the  Ckrittianwrld  have  there  not  been  of  kte,  remark- 
able effusions  ot  heavenly  influences  ?  How  deeply  interesting  have  been  some 
of  the  statements  received  from  different  denominatioBs  of  our  trans-adantic 
brethren !  From  the  latest  intelligence  it  appears,  that  an  abundant  oommuni- 
Gstion  of  divine  influences  continues  to  be  ei^oyed  by  many  of  the  American 
churches^  which  have  been  for  a  considerable  trnie  thus  lugfafy  fitvoored,  and 
that  many  other  congregations  have  been  recently  visited  by  copious  Bhoweni 
of  blessmgs.  From  the  most  authentic  documents  we  have  the  happiness  to 
learn,  that  during  the.psst  vear,  the  effect  of  dns  effusion  has  been  not  only 
the  elevation  of  the  standara  of  religious  chsmcter  among  those  who  had  be- 
lieved through  gface,  but  also  the  conversion  of  many  thousands  who  were 
living  without  God  and  without  Christ.    What  hatb  God  wrought! 

[£voA§«tfe<i^  {Londtn)  Magaxine, 


Brief  Aeemmt  nf  a  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  First  Freshyterian 
CongregaUaii,  in  the  Northern  Liberties^  Philadelphia. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  hut,  professors  be^an  to  feel  sensibly  Ihat  they 
were  too  cold  and  inactive;  that  sinners  were  penshing  all  around;  and  that 
wmeihiitg  mutt  be  done.  At  the  closd  of  our  Wednesday-evening  lecture,  aU 
those  wko/eli  that  they  were  mj^'/dr^/hr  the  abomuuuiane  of  the  land  and  griev- 
ing^ for  the  aJUciione  of  Jooeph,  were  invited  to  remain  after  the  congregation 
was  dismissed  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  was  then  resolved,  with  one  con- 
sent^ that  we  ought  to  humble  ourselves  before  God;  and  a  day  of  fasting,  hu- 
miliadon  and  prayer  was  appointed ;  the  notice  was  ^ven  from  the  pulpit,  on 
the  succeeding  Sabbath,  with  some  remarks  calling  up  the  attention  of  the  con* 
gregation  generally.  Tbe  day  was  observed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation; Christians  were  unusually  solemn.  And  here  we  desire  to  record  tbe 
Jmthfidneoo  of  €hd  to  Ho  prondoeof  that  even  while  we  were  yet  praying  the 
Spirit  was  sent  down;  and  on  that  very  evening,  some  dated  their  first  convic* 
tion,  which  in  a  few  days  after  issued  in  hopefiil  conversion.  This  encouraged 
Christians  to  pray;  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that,  by  some,  whole 
nighty  were  spent  in  wrestlinr  with  fiod  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  One 
case  only  shall  be  mentioned  here,  out  of  many  that  might  be  noticed,  for  the 
encouragement  of  believing  parents  to  pray  for  their  children.  By  an  agree- 
ment of  husband  and  wife,  a  ni^ht  was  set  apart  to  be  spent  in  prayer  tor  a 
thoughdess  child,  obstinately  living,  contrary  to  the  parents'  will,  in  a  wicked 
•place.  And  on  that  very  night,  even  while  they  were  pf^ng,  that  child, 
thou^  then  at  the  distance  m  some  miles,  was  brought  under  most  pungent 
conviction;  so  much  so,  that  to  use  her  own  words,  **I  was  obliged  to  rise  up, 
get  out  of  bed  and  try  to  pray;  then,  after  a  while,  I  went  to  bed  again — ^lay  a 
u^e  while,  and  my  distress  was  so  great,  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  again;  for  I 
thought  I  would  certainly  die  before  morning  and  go  to  heU:  and  I  spent  the 
night  tin  near  morning,  when  I  lay  down  and  got  into  a  little  doze."  She  im- 
mecUately  left  the  place;  came  home  to  her  father's  house  in  deep  distress. 
This  case  has  issued  in  hopefiil  conversion. 

This  spuit  of  prajrer  seemed  to  increase  for  about  two  weeks;  and  durin^g^ 
that  same  space  of  time  some  hundreds  xk  souls  were  brought  under  convic- 
tion ;  meetings  were  hdd  every  night;  and  on  some  evenings,  after  the  congre- 
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gvtion  WIS  diimitwd,  CbiisttaDswere  recniested  to  retire  to  an  upper  room,  sad 
gpend  »  few  miniites  in  prayer;  and  all  those  that  were  anxious  about  their 
souls  wefs  requested  to  remain  behind  and  we  would  bonverse  personally  with 
them;  and  sometimes  more  than  two  hundred  remsined. 

It  ia  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  oonvictions  appeared  to  multiply,  just  in  pro* 
portion,  as  ihatpecuUar  tpirit  of  prayer  continued  to  increase. 

About  sixty  fewve  come  to  our  knowledge,  who  have  obtained  a  hope  of  hav- 
vag  passed  from  death  to  life ;  and  others,  we  have  heard  of,  belonging  to  other 
congregations. 

In  some  cases  convictions  issued  speedily  in  hopeful  conversion  $  in  olhert 
persons  were  distressed  for  many  days:  but,  generally,  this  fact  apjpeared,  that 
they  were  brought  out  sooner  or  later,  just  in  proportion,  as  immc»mate  subnua- 
sion  to  God  was  pressed. 

And  as  in  the  davs  of  Christ,  when  Andrew  had  found  Him :  he  immediately 
went  in  search  of  his  «  own  brother  Simon,  and  said  onto  him,  we  have  found  the 
ilessiaa."  So  it  was  here;  a  woman  when  she  had  found  Christ,  went  an4 
brought  her  sister;  and,  as  soon  as  the  second  sister  obtained  a  hope,  she  went 
and  brought  alSurdsisterto  the  meetings.  • 

Has  revival  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  remarkable  work  of  grace  vnih 
winch  this  congregation  was  blest  in  1816^  In  this,  there  is  an.unnsiial  stiDnesB ; 
little  or  no  animal  feefing;  and  convictions  have  sooner  issued  in  hopeful  con- 
▼ernons;  though  the  fimits  of  this  revival,  for  the  time,  do  not  seem  so  great; 
for,  in  that,  near  two  hundred  souls  were  hopefully  brought  into  the  kingdom, 
in  the  space  of  three  months. 

It  seems  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  an  un* 
usual  manner,  to  receive  the  gospel;  and  nothing  we  beUevty  i*  wandi^t  but  a 
faW^  and  Mieving  tue  of  Bible  mtan»,  to  produce  a  great  and  extensive  work 
ofgnoe. 

Por  what  we  have  seen  we  desire  to  give  thanks  to  God,  and  be  greatly 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  banrenness.  Jajixs  PArraxsoir. 


ABIEBICAN  90CI£TT   FOR  MBLIORATIKG   THE  CONDITIOIT  OP 

THK  JEWS. 

Nesriy  two  ^ars  have  passed,  unce  tliis  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  tms  ^N.  Y.)  state.  To  the  present  time,  the  directors  have  been 
principally  ooci;^>ied  in  opening  a  correspondence,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
future  operstions.  A  ciBcumstance,  under  the  (Erection  of  Providence,  haa 
unexpectedly  occurred,  which,  it  is  hcmed,  will  give  a  powerjful  impuhie  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Board,  and  excite  in  all  classes  of  the  Christian  community  a 
fively  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution.  We  allude  to  the  recent  ar- 
rival ef  Mr.  Jadownisky,  a  converted  Jew,  as  a  special  agent  from  a  benevolent 
nobleman  in  Germany  who  is  devoting  his  property  and  his  Efe  to  the  great 
object  for  which  the  society  was  formed. 

Soon  af^r  his  arrival,  Mr.  Jadownisky  attended  a  special  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors,  and  laid  before  them  the  following  documents :— IsL  A  letter  fiom 
Adelberdt,  Count  Von  der  Recke,  dated  ••Overdyck,  Germany,  September  13, 
1820,"  introducmg  Mr.  Jadownisky  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frev.— 2d.  A  letter  from 
Ae  same  gentleman,  under  the  same  date,  to  the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  late  pro- 
•ident  of  the  society.— ^d.  An  address  from  the  same  gentieman  to  the  direc- 
tors,  announcing  the  efforts  he  is  now  making  in  behalf  of  converted  Jews,  and 
soUeiting  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  the  Board.— And  4th.  An  ad- 
dress  by  Mr.  Jadownisky. 

Cwnt  Von  der  Mecke  to  the  JRev.  M-,  Frey. 
Bebved  Brother  in  Christ— 

The  deep  and  sacred  concern  of  my  heart  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  has  in- 
4loced  me  to  sehd  to  you  my  beloved  brother  JiMiownisky,i  who  is  of  the  house 
"Of  Ime^  and  has  been  tnuisbUed  fiom  darkness  into  the  marveflous  Mght  nf 
the  gospel. 
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Oh!  Ibeieech  you  moat  cordially,  for  Christ's  ndce,  receive  him  in  love  $  b* 
unto  him,  dear  fri^d  in  the  Lord,  couDaellor  and  firiend :  please  to  conduct  and 
direct  the  important  concern  of  his  mission,  whidi  he  ^nll  lay  before  you. 

Oh  1  assist  bjT  exertion  and  by  prayer,  that  it  may  be  accomplished  to  the 
honour  and  prsise  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  and  ^e  judvatioa  of  this  poor,  perse- 
cuted, and  fbrsaken  people. 

May  the  blood  and  sufTerings  of  Jesus*  by  whidi  we  are  healed,  interoedie 
for  me ;  and  through  the  same  I  feel  myself  cordially  united. 

And  lemain,  &c.  &c. 

Tour  friend  and  brother, 
AnsLBBBOT,  Cotnrr  yds  bbb  Rkcikb, 
Yon  VoHmarstein. 

Couni  Von  der  Recki  to  the  Hon,  Ettas  Bondht»t, 

BdoTod  Brother  in  Christ^ 

With  the  deepest  emotions  of  heart  I  have  read  of  your  love  to  the  dear  Re- 
deemer, manifested  in  your  benevolence  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  you  will 
perceive  by  my  address  to  your  societv,  that  through  the  grace  of  Christ  my 
heart  is  also  warmly  affected  towards  tms  great  and  sacred  cause. 

Oh !  I  beseech  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  do  not  reject  my  humble  wplicatioQ. 
Iiet  not,  dear  sir,  my  solicitation  from  a  far  country,  for  help,  be  in  vam. 

Please  to  receive  affeetionately  my  faithful  brother  and  messenger,  Jadow- 
nisky,  and  gladden  his  heart  bv  the  prospect,  that,  through  your  assistance^  my 
fiuth  mrill  be  strengthened,  and  the  work  already  commenced,  advanced. 

Ilie  Lord  rewanl  your  labour  of  love,  and  comfort  you  with  tiie  same  conso- 
lation you  may  show  to  me. 

May  the  abundant  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  ChiiBt  strengthen  us 
to  persevere  in  love,  and  to  work  by  faith,  till  we  shall  see  him  aa  he  is. 

t  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours^  &c.  &c. 
Adblbxbdt,  CouiTT  voir  DBB  Rbckb, 
Yon  YoUmantein. 

Addrett  to  the  Board  by  Count  Von  der  Reche, 

[Translated  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Shaeffer.] 

Beloved  Brethren  in  Christ  Jesus. — 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  and  praised  be  his  holy  name,  that  he  has  moved  your 
hearts  also,  to  consider  with  love  and  care  the  forsaken  house  of  Israel,  and  to 
publish  the  comforting  gospel  unto  those,  who  for  more  tlian  1800  yean  have 
been  destitute,  like  emng  sheep,  without  priest  and  without  ephod. 

It  elevated  my  heart  with  joyful  gratitude,  when  I  learnt  the  object  of 
your  socie^ :  tl^t  you  had  founded  an  asylum  for  the  wandering  people  of 
promise. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  also  been  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
labour  among  the  Jews^  and,  though  not  without  obstacles  and  afflicting  expe- 
riences, the  acorn  and  obloquy  of  the  world,  yet,  thank  God !  not  entirely 
without  success. 

Amid  my  various  attempts  to  promote  a  more  rapid  extension  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  one  and  the  same  difficulty  continually  opposed  me:  ^  Cast 
out  by  Jews,  and  not  received  by  Christians,  how  shall  we  suppott  ourselves 
after  our  converaion  ?"  ,     , 

Many  consequently  resolved,  in  their  hearts  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  to  abide 
bv  the  external  profession  of  the  Jews,  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
inould  offer  itseit  to  them.  But  in  this  situation,  fraught  with  danger,  in  which, 
they  coidd  as  litde  avul  themselves  of  the  Christian  means  of  grace  unta  the 
atrengthening  and  quickeninK  of  their  lUth,  as  of  the  intercourse  witllr  tftte 
Christians,  many  had  their  baML  of  fiuth  wrecked^  and  they  sunk  again  into  their 
ibrmer  indifierence  towaida  the  state  of  their  aouls.  Should  these  unlbrtunato 
pexsonsy  however,  be  defitered  from  this  ocean  idnmnding  with  dangerous 
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shelves,  flhould  they  be  gained  unto  intellectual  life»  they  must  be  lecdf  ed  into 
the  bosom  of  the  ChrisSan  church,  and  a  situation  must  be  provided  for  them, 
where,  if  not  fwe  fiom  care,  they  might  nevertheless  eiyoy  a  state  of  existence 
more  exempt  from  perplexity. 

In  Older  to  attain  th&  end,  we  received  some,  as  far  as  circumstancea  and  our 
limited  sphere  allowed,  faito  our  own  dwellings,  and  into  the.asylum  for  orphans 
and  chilf&enof  criminals ;  Mid  others  were  provided  with  situations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ieaming  some  of  the  mechanic  arts^  •    •   J 

Having  gained  some  information  from  all  these  various  experunents,  it  is  ^ 
cidedly  obvious  to  me,  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  cannot  be  outwardly  promoted 
by  any  better  method,  than  the  founding  of  a  sort  of  colony,  in  which  agricul* 
ture  and  manufactures  dbould  assist  each  other ;  connected  with  this,  there 
should  be  an  institution  for  the  education  of  both  sexes  of  Israelitic  cluldren,  a 
catechetical  school,  or  school  of  mstruction  in  the  Christian  evangelical  doc- 
trines  of  fidth,  for  those  adult  Jews  who  might  join  the  colony ;  as  well  as  a 
regular  sehoolfor  instruction  in  various  Idnds  of  workmanship,  so  Uiatthe  Jews 
might  no  longer  be  exposed  to  their  pursuit  of  trafHc  and  concomitant  corrup- 
tion, but  be  tnuned  unto  a  life  of  industiy. 

And  in  reliance  upon  the  almightv  aidof  God,  I  have  determined  to  found 
such  a  colony,  unto  which  my  way  has  been  more  espeaally  opened,  by  the 
work  of  fiuth  which  the  Lord  has  through  mce  riven  me  to  perform,  via.  the 
cstablisbment  of  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  forsaken  ornhans  and  children 
of  criminals,  of  which  the  accompanying  plan  and  report  will  funush  you  some 
idea. 

As  this  work,  however,  has  called  into  requintion  all  my  pecuxuary  powers  in 
order  to  accomplish  something  considerable  for  this  establ^hment,  ana  as  some- 
thing of  moment  must  be  done  in  Gennany  before  we  can  meet  with  desirable 
aid,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  your  public  call,  I  turn  to  you  my  dear  bre- 
thren in  the  Lord !  with  the  urgent  prayer,  that  though  the  ocean  is  between 
us,  you  would  nevertheless  extend  to  me  your  helping  hand,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  enabled  completely  to  execute  this  work,  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  suita- 
ble parts  of  Germany,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  Consider  the  numerous  ex- 
penses which  such  an  establishment  reqmres,  for  land,  buildings,  and  utensils 
for  manufiuctures ;  and  promote  by  an  energetic  support,  a  labour  of  love,  which, 
without  your  uding  arm  would  pertiaps  not  flounsn  before  the  expiration  of  at 
least  the  first  ten  years. 

Many  Jews  in  Germany,  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  who  are  &mi- 
liar  with  arts  and  trades,  are  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  such  a  work,  fbr  the 
salvation  of  their  people,  and  wait  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  enter  in  such 
wise  upon  a  course  ot  active  employment. 

To  convince  you  the  more  effectually,  my  beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord,  of 
the  high  interest  which  engages  my  soul  for  mis  sacred  concern,  which,  properly 
ought  to  be  the  concern  of  all  true  Christians,  and  that  you  might  be  able  to 
mquire  most  minutely  into  every  thing  you  wish  to  know  on  the  subject,  I  have 
concluded  to  send  unto  you*  at  my  own  expense,  Mr.  Jadownisky,  a  faithiul  bro- 
ther of  the  house  of  Israel,  who  will  attend  to  your  counsel  in  this  sacred  con- 
cern, which  fills  his  heart  also  with  lively  emotion,  and  will  deliver  to  me  your 
messages,  and  peifectly  acquaint  himself  with  the  organization  of  jrour  colony, 
so  that  our*  may  be  formed  as  a  complete  preparatory  school  for  yours. 

I  therefore  sincerely  beseech  you  to  impart  to  him  particular  instruction  con- 
cerning all  the  conditions  and  relations  or  your  settlement,  in  order  that  I  may 
know  for  which  branches,  whether  fbr  agriculture,  arts,  or  manufactures,  I 
diould  principally  and  chiefly  prepare  my  pupils;  and  in  what  manner  the  voy- 
age, reception,  and  rendence  in  your  settlement,  are  conditioned  and  practi- 
cable. 

I  commend  my  fraternally  beloved  friend  and  envoy  Jadownisky  to  your 

faithfid  fraternal  love  and  care,  and  again  repeat  my  urgent  prayer:  O  brethren, 

beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  let  me  not  entreat  you  in  vain  for  help ;  with  ardent 

desire  I  await  the  evidences  of  your  love ! 

The  rich,  evcriasting  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ghrist,  and  the  precious  Holy 
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Spirit,  guide  and  bkM  your  flteps  for  the  e 
in  the  night  and  shadow  of  death. 

Unto  all  the  dear  membera  of  your  aoeiet^- 
affection  the  hand  of  a  htother,  in  the  mutual  esT*,, 
holy  object,  the  nreading  of  the  kinedom  of  Cb- 
ftilness  of  my  aoui,  God's  rich,  exceemngly  abunoJ 
Through  Jeaus'  gnce  and  blood. 

Your  frithf ul  b» 
ADaaBimirr,^ 


<?azme 


•4  Hymn  adapted  to  be  mng  at  the  opeinng  of  a  Church^ 

ET  W.  B.  TAPPAK. 

Iniadiate  Tnor!  althbugh  thy  throne 
la  baaed  upon  reyolving  spheres, 
Tliough  attributes  are  wine  alone 
In  number;  coundesa  as  thy  yeara^— - 
Though  'neath  thv  feet  is  darkness  spread. 
Inhere  the  huahed  thunders,  trembUng,  he,-*' 
Though  hi  thy  presence,  fraught  with  dread, 
•  The  unveiled  worshipper  may  die, — 

Tet  we,  O  Gos !  a  feeble  band. 

In  Jesus,  may  acceptance  claim ; 

Yet  we,  the  creatures  of  thy  hand, 

May  come ;  and  breathe  a  Fatheb's  name. 

IfOrdof  AssembUes!  O  inspire 

Our  heaits  with  eloquence  of  prayer ; 

From  yonder  temple  waft  the  fire, 

Which  glows  upon  thine  altar  there. 

While  we  approach  the  Metcy  seat. 
Once  hidden,  but  in  Christ  restored. 
And  tread  with  unpresoming  feet. 
The  place  of  Holiest  to  the  Lord,— 
Hear  Thou  in  heaven,  and  O  impart 
Some  ray  that  bums  and  cheers  above. 
The  thrill  which  tells  us  where  Thou  art, 
Dread  Uitcbbatb  !  b  light  and  love. 

Thou  art  Almighty — ^we  are  dust, — 
Thou  art  All-seeing, — ^finite  we, 
In  judgment  eiring,— Thou  art  just. 
Fountain  of  Strength!  we  draw  from  Thee ; — 
Shine  on  our  councils; — ^Rise  thou  Star 
Of  David,  chase  the  night  away ! 
Bid  Faith'a  strong  vision  look  a&r 
To  Tbbx,  the  Lieor,  the  TBtrrH,  the  Wat. 
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Hymn  ffr  the  dose  of  a  Session  of  a  Church  Jndieaiory. 

bt  w.  b.  tapvah. 

Fathbr!  thy  altar  reared  above. 
Bums  bright  liefore  the  viewless  throne ; 
We  bring  the  sacrifice  of  love. 
The  fire'  deacendB  from  Thee  alone . 
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shelves,  flhoidd  they  be  ^ned  untaA  Thee  oombine, 
the  botooi  of  the  Christum  chutt^d  thy  notice  lAkart ; 
where»  if  not  free  from  caxc,  thaKenib  gnands  thy  shrine, 
more  exempt  from  peiplezit]R«vild  he^  scceptance  there. 

In  OTderto  attjun  this  end.  ^nd  while  the  broken  heart, 
hnutcdrohere  allowed,  mt^^  ^,^„  incense,— sorrow's  teai^— 
and  chJdrenof  cnminidj*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  |,j^j  «depart!*» 
po^  of  learning  aome^j^  of  Nazareth,  thou  wUt  hear. 

Having  nined  aomoF 
cidedly&VMMistomi^moreiiifledi,brf^ 

by  any  better  meif^eM*'  "»  Light!  behold,  "we  pray!" 
tie  Mid  mani^inVe  ask  thy  lamp  to  guide  our  feet, 
should  be  aai^  Pillar  of  heaven!  glide  on  the  way. 
cateche^^^      Our  strength  is  weakness,— -somceless  God ! 
trinesj^^  Thy  children's  Trust  from  age  to  age, 

reflriP^  Look  on  our  labours,  own  thy  Wora, 

j^^  And  give  thy  Son  his  heritage. 

We  part!-— O  Thou  Etemal  Dove, 
Radiance !  that  once  on  Jesus  shone. 
Descend,  heal  evexy  breach  of  love, 
Witii  kindly  unction  of  thine  own. 

We  part! — the  oft  frequented  place. 
Once  known,  shall  now  be  known  no  more ; 
United,  have  we  sought  Thy  face. 
Join  us  on  yon  retumless  shore. 

We  part! — Omnipotent  Unseen ! 
We  meet  where  love  with  Thee  doth  dwell ; 
Where  no  darit  vallev  lies  between 
Those  who  on  earth  have  wept  **  farewell." 


ANECDOTE. 

The  Reverend  Drtf.  R^—  and  £ were  colleagues  in  one  of  the  churches 

of  Edinburgh.*  The  former  was  an  elennt  writer  and  handsome  speaker  i  but 
belonged  to  that  class  of  preachers,  in  the  national  church,  known  by  die  name 
of  tnoderaie  men.-  the  latter  was  truly  evangelical  in  his  views  and  sentiments, 
and  consequently  ranked  with  those,  who  are  denominated  the  orthodox  cleigy 

of  the  church.    Dr.  R ,  one  Sabbath  morning,  delivered  to  the  congrega^ 

tion  a  sermon  upon  virtue.  In  his  discourse  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  this  or- 
nament of  Christian  character,  under  the  most  engaging  aspect ;  and,  after  he 
had  bestowed  upon  it  every  epithet  of  commendation,  which  his  powerful  ima- 
gination could  invent,  he  summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  this  very  animated 
and  striking  sentence :  '*  Indeed  virtue  is  an  object  in  hersetf  so  amiable,  lovely 
and  commanding,  that  were  she  to  appear,  in  our  world,  personified,  I  am 
sure,  men  would  fall  down  and  worship  ner." 

Dr.  E ascended  the  pulpit,  on  the  allemoon  of  the  same  Sabbath,  and 

addressed  the  conflregation.  His  subject  happened  to  be  more  evangelicd. 
He  had  occasion,  uercfore,  to  speak  something  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  llie  condumon  of  his  coUea^e's  discourse  seemed 
to  militate  a  little  against  this  doctrine ;  and,  therefore,  mduced  him,  in  his  ser- 
mon, to  make  a  gentle  allusion  to  it.  He  said,  '*  Probably  his  woiidiy  brother 
had  been  can-ied  away  rather  too  much,  by  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  and 
his  attachment  to  his  sufajectj  when,  in  the  ftrenoon,  he  declared,  Uiat  men  he 
was  sure,  would  fall  down  arui  worship  virtue  were  she  to  appear  on  our  earth 
personified :  for,  that  virtue  had  already  once  app^o^ed  upon  this  earth  peraoni- 
ned;  but  men,  instead  of  falling  down  and  worshipping^  ner,  cried  out  against 
her,  "  Aii-ay  with  her,  away  with  her;  crudfy  her,  cnicify  her."f 


*  Capital  of  Scodand. 

f  The  ciy  of  the  Jews  against  our  Saviour;  tk^  pronoun  her  is  substituted 
for  him  to  suit  the  gender  usually  applied  to  viiitue. 
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Contribftians  to  the  Educati4m  Sodety^ 

lOtfh  1821^  to  April  %ttt, 

1821. 

May  16.  By  the  ladies  of  Cabanas,  North  Carolina,  < 

Rev*  John  Bobinson,  paator  of  Poplar  Te»  ^ 

18.  Aiu*«uisil  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  cAf  |jli£lXU.t?« 

Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  c 

19.  Female  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Third  Presbyteria^. 

of  Philadelphia  -  -  •  -     -. 

.'  23.  DonatioQ  irom  ladies  of  Shaver's  Creek  congregation  ^•- 

June   1.      Do.      from  the  Presbytetj'  of  Northumberland,  Pennsji, 

vania    -  -  -  -  -  -  -    ^^^ 

26.      Do.      Fenude  Fragment  Society  to  constitute  their  pastor,    ^s, 
the  Rev.  Junes  Patterson,  of  Northem  Iibert|cS|  a  mem- 

berforlife 20  0 

July  23.      Do.      from  a  prayer  meeting  of  young  men,  by  the  Rev* 

Mr.  Engles 3  00 

Aug,  6.      Do.      from  Union  Auxiliaiy  Society  of  Salero,  South  Caro* 

Una,  by  Rev.  George  Resd  -  •  -         20  00 

21 .      Do.      ladies  of  Connellsbm'g  to  constitute  their  pastor,  the 

Rev.  Isaac  Killer,  a  member  for  Efe  -  .         20  00 

„        Do.      of  Rockland  Church,  Delaware  CcJunty  -  7  00 

Sept.%i,  A  Collection  made  at  Cape  laknd  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson        9  50 
»Vbv.  9.      Do.  from  Rev.  Mr.  Cope  of  X^ewiston,  Delaware 

State    -  .  .  .  .  .  .  14  00 

26.  Female  Bible  Class  of  Harrisbuigfa,  Pennsylvaiua,  part  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  R.  Dewitt's  congregation,  by  the  hands  of 

^  the  Rev.  Dr.  NeiU. 100  00 

n    Donation  from  Auxdiary  Education  Society  of  Mr.  Belville's 

congre^tion,  Neshammoney  •  -  -  20  25 

Jhc,   6.  Rent  received  from  North  Carolina  of  a  property  belon^ng 

to  William  Neill,  a  student  under  the  care  of  the  society         46  00 
24.  Donation  from  a  **  weU  wisher,"  in  Georgia,  by  the  hands  of 
1822,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  -  -  -  -  50  00 

Jan.    6.  Female  Auxiliary  Society  ofthe  Second  Presbyterian  Church 

of  Philadelphia  -  -  -  -  -  72  62 

Feb.  13.  Do.  do.  of  tlie  Third  Presbjrterian  Church, 

by  Dr.  Ely 60  00 

Mar,25,         Do.  do.  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 

by  Dr.  Neill      -  -  -  -  -  -  32  50 

„    Do.  Salem  Union  Society  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  Rev. 

George  Reid 25  00 

.JpHl  8.  Do.  do.  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

of  Philadelphia  -  -  -  .         -  -         56  50 


A  SINGULAR  CONFESSION. 


A  professor  in  one  of  the  German  univernties,  whose  unconcern  for<relinon 
^neraU}[,  was  notorious,  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  care  which  he  took  in 
me  religions  instruotion  of  hia  children.  One  of  his  friends,  astonished  at  this 
inconmstency,  and  asking  him  the  reason  of  Uus  conduct,  he  answered,  *<It  is 
because  I  wudi  my  children  may  enjoy  more  peace  of  mind  amd  more  content 
in  this  life  than  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot;  and  this  they  can  obtain  by  no  other 
aeans  than  by  ptmemtig  tnorefmth  than  myteff," 


S36  ^^^'^^^^'^ns,  ^e.  Mat. 

shelves,  flhmdd  they  be  ^ned  unteS ' 

the  bosom  of  the  Christian  churct^i  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ^  Pres- 

where,  if  not  free  from  care,  thjft^^e*  the  receipt  of  the  following  9im$ 

more  exempt  from  IP^^^^'iSendfwry  at  FHnceUm,  M  J.  during  the 
In  order  to  sttam  this  end|.  j  -^  •» 

limited  sphere  sHowed,  iny^**' 

and  cldlareBof  criminaJft*  4'om  Capt  John  C.  Sower,  a  donation  from 

pose  of  learning  some  d|:  and  Btaunton,  Virginia,  John  Tate,  Esq. 

Having  gained  som»  eds  of  £12.50,  Virginia  Bank  paper,  ibr  the 

cidedlyobyiouston^ JS12  35 

by  sny  better  mejpiandler,  First  Presbyterian  Chm«h,  Kensington, 

ture  and  muw/lr  -400 

should  bea^^x>well,  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  for  ditto  -      15  00 

catechet^^nnas  B.  Bidch,  the  fourth  instalment  of  Stephen  Collins, 

trines^l^^.  of  Rehoboth,  Marylsnd,  for  the  Permanent  Fund  -      20  00 

Run  KiriLpatrick,  Esq.  of  Lsncaster,  his  third  instalment  for  the 

issorship  to  be  endowed  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  -      50  00 

'Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  from  a  Female  Friend  in  Efizsbethtown, 

for  the  pn^essorship  to  be  endowed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 

New  Jersey -  .    100  00 

And  from  the  congregation  of  Connecticut  Farms,  for  ditto  -        3  00 

Of  Rev.  Heniy  R.  Weed,  Ids  annual  subscription,  for  ditto     •  -      10  00 

The  Legacy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Buley,  for  ditto  -  •  .      10  00 

And  the  L^^acy  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Rhoads,  of  J8maicl^  Long  island, 

from  her  Executors,  Messrs.  Abraham  Furman,  Willtsm  Furman, 

and  Dand  Lsmberson,  for  ditto    -  •  •  -  -      40  00 

Total    £264  35 

Itie  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  meet  on  Itiursday,  the 
16th  inst.  at  11.  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Chufch»  Phikdel- 
phia.  South  Fourth  Street,  Ranstead  Court. 

The  Annual  Missionary  Sermon  will  be  preached  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  20th  inst 

WBW   PUBLIC  ATI  OKS. 

<<  A  Dissertation  on  the  Importance  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  Charles  Hodge, 
A.  M.  Teacher  of  the  Original  Langua^s  of  Scripture,  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Pred>yterian  Church,  at  Princeton.*' 

This  pamphlet  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  A.  Finley,  Philadelphia,  and  of  Mr.  I. 
Eastbum,  Literary  Rooms,  New  York. 

Mr.  James  Crissy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  now  in  the  press^  and  intends  to  publish 
by  the  middle  of  this  month,  **  A  Stitopsis  of  Didactic  Thsologt,  bjf  the  Rav. 
£xRA  Sttlxs  Blt,  D.  D."  The  work  will  be  a  thick  12mo.  It  consists  principally 
of  such  doctrinal  propositions  as  the  Author  judges  most  important  in  theolo|;>v 
and  of  quotations  ot  scripture  passages  in  foil,  which  are  tliought  to  estabhsh 
those  propositions. 

To  CarrespandetUs. 

The  following  communications  have  been  received :  viz.  ** Thoughts  on  Gen. 
xxii.  14v"  and  **  The  Substance  of  a  Sermon  on  Phil  i.  27,  from  J.  B.  (Keqluckyl." 
«  A  Review,  by  y.  J:"  *<  Sacramental  Hymn%  by  8.  B.'*  **  Lines  on  Solitude,  by 

W.  B.  T."    *'  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  by  G." 

(^r  ColnmuI^ptioIls  intended  for  any  given  month,  most  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  by  tti^  middle  of  the  preceding  month. 

Ebmatcic.— In  our  Mardi  number,  last  page,  line  34^  for  Chamber$hmrgh 
read  MfipenMhtrgrh. 
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tfommuntcation^ 

TOm  THK  PUKSBTTXmiAV  XAeAZIHX. 

ON   CHURCH  GOTERNMEKT. 

(  Continued  from  page  205.) 

With  the  post-diluvian  church  God  established  his  covenant, 
and  enlarged  her  privileges.  He  gave  them  also  a  law,  which 
authorized  them  to  infiict  capital  punishment  upon  murderers. 
Gen.  ix.  6. 

In  the  family  of  Noah,  and  in  the  line  of  Shem,  the  church 
subsisted  and  flourished  for  a  considerable  time.  But  such  is 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  the  church  became  again 
exceeaingly  corrupted.  Idolatry  was  introduced,  and  prevailed 
universally,  till  Abraham's  time,  which  threatened,  once  more, 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  church. 

But  God,  having^  determined  to  establish  his  church  upon  a 
more  permanent  foundation,  and  enlarge  her  bounds,  admonish- 
ed Abraham  to  leave  his  father's  house  for  a  land  which  be 
would  show  him.  About  the  year  of  the  world  2083,  Abraham 
set  out  for  the  promised  land. ,  And  it  is  soon  after  recorded 
that  he  ^^  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  naitie 
of  the  Lord."  Gen.  xli.  8.  Sacrifices  were  unquestionably  a 
part  of  his  religious  worship.  His  family  was  numerous.  It 
is  said  he  had  ^*  318  trained  servants*."  Gen.  xiv.  14.  All  these 
were  members  of  the  church  in  his  house.  They  all,  doubdess, 
surrounded  the  altar,  and  united  with  Abraham,  their  priest 
and  ruler,  in  the  solemn,  public  worship.  By  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered on  the  altar,  the  church  was  rendered  visible,  as  she  had 
been  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the  days  of  Seth.  Here  is  an  as- 
sembly, or  church,  of  at  least  318  worshippers*  They  had  no 
public  edifice  which  could  contain  them.  At  some  particular 
hour,  on  the  Sabbath,  I  suppose,  by  some  appointment,  or  sig- 
nal given,  by  Abraham  their  priest  and  Aieir  ruler,  they  left 
their  tents  and  assembled,  perhaps  under  some  shady  tree,  and 
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performed  all  the  parts  of  public  worship  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Lord  their  God. 

Here  is  a  visible  church.  But  no  more  visible  than  about 
twenty  centuries  before,  when  men  "  began  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord;"  nor  when,  after  the  flood,  Noah  and  his 
family,  and  the  families  of  his  three  sons,  surrounded  the  altar, 
and  offered  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord. 

The  church,  in  Abraham's  family,  had  no  additional  signs  of 
visibility,  till  twenty-five  years  after,  when  circumcision  was  in- 
stituted as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  him. 

If  God  had  no  visible  church  till  circumcision  was  appointed 
—if  this  rite  only  rendered  her  visible;  then,  admitting  there 
were  female  members  in  the  church,  she  was  partly  visible,  and 
pardy  i?ivisible^  for  circumcision  was  applied  to  none  but  male 
members.  The. male  part  was  visible,  and  the  female  part, 
which  is  now,  and  perhaps  always  has  been,  the  largest,  was 
invisible. 

The  fact  is,  the  church  was  a  visible  church,  in  Abraham's 
family,  some  years  before  the  institution  of  circumcision,  and 
that  rite  was  no  more  than  an  additional  token  of  visibility,  as 
it  regarded  the  male  members.  The  church  remained,  with  the 
same  badges  of  visibility,  through  Abraham's  time,  and  during 
that  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  utider  the  same  description  of 
officers,  the  male  heads  of  families. 

Just  before  his  death,  Abraham  gave  gifts  to  his  other  chil- 
dren, and  "sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  eastward." 
Gen.  XXV.  6.  The  true  church  was  confined,  after  Abraham's 
death,  to  the  single  family  of  Isaiac,  of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
that  "  he  builded  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Gen.  xxvi.  25.  This,  we  may  suppose,  was  his  con- 
stant practice. 

After  Esau  was  rejected,  and  after  Isaac's  death,  the  church 
continued  in  the  family  of  Jacob.  On  his  return  from  Laban, 
he  builded  an  altar  in  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20),  and  another 
in  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  7),  and,  doubdess,  he  presented  offerings 
and  prayers  unto  the  Lord,  and  continued  the  practice  all  his 
days.  No  other  tokens  of  visibility  were  appointed  in  the 
church,  after  the  rite  of  circumcision,  till  the  night  in  which  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt.  Then  the  Passover  was  instituted.  From 
the  Abrahamic,  till  the  end  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the  church 
of  God  subsisted  in  families;  and  all  the  members  of  families, 
adult  and  infant,  were  members  of  the  church.  All  the  males 
were  circumcised;  and  all  the  males  and  females  partook  of  the 
paschal  feast. 

Thus  God  gradually  appointed  tokens  to  render  the  existence 
of  his  church  visible.    Abraham  was  the  elder  both  in  age  and 
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authority,  who  governed  the  church  in  his  family.  So  was 
Isaac,  and  Jacob*  And  from  Jacobus  death,  till  his  posterity 
left  Egypt,  the  church  subsisted  in  families,  and  was  governed 
by  officers  of  the  same  description.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  order  of  elders,  who  had  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Israeli tish  tribes  in  Egypt.  When  Moses  was  sent  to 
deliver  them  from  their  vassalage,  God  commanded  him  to  ^^  go 
and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel,"  and  communicate* to  them  his 
message.  Exod.  iii.  16.  These  elders  must  have  had  some  au- 
thority and  power,  as  rulers,  over  the  people,  or  it  would  have 
been-  useless  for  Moses  to  address  them.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  asked  by  an  Israelite,  ^^  who  made  thee  a  prince  and  judge 
over  us?"  This  implied  that  they  had  acknowledged  rulers 
over  them.  The  church  subsisted  in  families.  And  these  local 
churches  were  governed  by  their  male  heads.  But  the  elders 
of  Israel  seem  to  have  been  a  number  of  the  most  upright  and 
experienced  men,  selected  as  rulers,  who,  when  assembled  to- 
gether, should  represent  the  whole  church  of  God.  The  parti- 
cular authority  which  they  exercised  is  not  recorded.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  adjusted  all  disputes  among  their  brethren, 
both  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nature. 

Moses  was  directed  to  "  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together.** 
And  it  is  recorded  that  ^^  Moses  and  Aaron  went  and  gathered 
together  all  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Ex.  iv.  29. 
**  Moses  called,"  when  the  Passover  was  to  be  instituted,  **  for 
all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  out  and  take 
you  a  lamb  according  to  your  families,'*'*  Ex.  xii.  21.  When 
Moses  was  to  smite  the  rock,  he  was  commanded  to  take  with 
him  «  of  the  elders  of  Israel."  Ex.  xvii.  5.  When  he  went  up 
into  the  mount,  "  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel"  were  to  '*  wor- 
ship afar  oiF."  Ex.  xxiv.  1. 

From  these  and  other  passages  it  appears,  that  all  the  male 
heads  of  families  were  called  elders,  and  that  there  was  likewise 
a  selected  number  cf  these  elders  appointed  for  particular  pur- 
poses; and  that  all  of  this  number  were  invested  with  some 
special  authority  and  power  as  rulers.  The  seventy  elders 
mentioned  in  Num.  xi.  16,  were  appointed  after  Moses  went  up 
into  the  mount.  And  the  seventy  elders  that  were  commanded 
to  «  worship  afar  off,"  it  is  probable,  were  selected,  some  from 
each  tribe,  as  representatives,  and  rulers,  of  the  whole  number 
of  Israelites,  on  all  important  occasions,  as  will  appear  hereafter 
more  fully. 

The  government  of  the  church  began  now  to  assume  a  differ- 
ent  external  form.     At  a  future  period,  before  referred  to, 
'^The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of 
the  elders  of  Israel,  wHom  thou  knowest  to  be  elders  of  the 
people^  and  officers  over  tfiem."   Num..xi.  16.    Whether  these 
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were  the  seventy  elders  first  mentioned  or  not,  and  it  seems 
evident  they  were  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  a  select  por- 
tion out  of  the  whole-  number  of  elders,  and  invested  with  autho- 
rity and  power  to  represent,  and  rule  over,  the  whole  church. 
They  are  expressly  called  officers  over  the  people*  And  it  is 
added,  ^^  I  will  take  of  thedpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  upon  them;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people 
with  thee."  This  burden  was  evidently  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  the  whole  people. 

This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  origin  of  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  Jews,  which,  in  after  ages,  was  called  the  Sanhedrim. 
Though  this  is  questioned  by  others,  yet  it  is  evident  that  se- 
venty men  were  chosen  out  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  for  rulers^ 
antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  that  council. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  male  heads  of  families  were 
called  elders,  and  they  were  the  exclusive  rulers  in  the  local  or 
family  churches.  And  it  is  likewise  manifest,  that,  in  process 
of  time,  a  number  of  men  were  selected  from  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  and  that  they  were  called  elders,  and  invested 
with  authority  as  rulers  over  all  the  people. 

The  court,  composed  of  seventy  elders,  who  had  been  officers, 
which  was  constituted  by  divine  direction,  had  cognizance  of 
the  most  important  matters  of  church  and  state.  For  at  that 
period  the  united  government  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
were  committed  to  the  same  elders,  as  rulers  of  the  people. 

There  were  elders,  likewise,  appointed  as  judges  of  less  im- 
portant matters  in  every  city.  Deut.  xix.  12,  17;  and  xxi.  2, 
3,  19. 

After  the  priesthood  was  established  in  Aaron's  family,  and 
the  ceremonial  system  introduced,  the  Levites  were  set  apart 
as  assistants  of  the  priests.  Num.  i.  50;  and  iii.  6,  12.  The 
priests  and  Levites  were  constituted  judges.  "  By  their  word 
shall  eveiy  controversy  be  tried."  iJeut.  xxi.  5.  If  a  matter 
should  arise  too  hard  for  an  inferior  court,  in  any  city,  they 
were  directed  to  refer  it  "unto  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee, 
and  according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shaU  tell  thee,  thou 
shalt  do."  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 11. 

Hence  it  appears  that  priests,  Levites,  and  elders  were  rulers 
in  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  the  right  of  appeal,  an  important 
privilege,  was  allowed  from  an  inferior,  to  a  superior  court. 
Cases  of  the  highest  imporunce  were  tried  and  decided  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  consisted  of  priests  and 
elders. 

This  government  of  the  church  of  God  continued  until  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  After  this  period  jihe  was  divested  of  her 
national  character  and  government,  one  great  object  of  which 
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wzs  to  secure  the  visible  descent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  line  of 
Judah.  When  Christ  came,  the  leading  objects  of  the  national 
covenant  and  national  church  were  accomplished. 

Her  character  and  government  as  national  was  changed,  and 
she  was  to  be  governed  in  her  ancient  manner.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  church  she  was  governed  by  elders,  who  also  executed 
the  office  of  priests.  All  the  difference,  I  can  perceive,  between 
the  ancient  and  present  government  is,  that  in  addition  to  lay 
ruling  elders,  an  order  of  public  authorized  teachers  are  con- 
nected with  the  elders.  These  elders  are  no  longer  to  perform 
the  functions  of  ministers,  which  they  did  at  first,  but  simply 
unite  in  the  government  of  the  church  with  pastors,  who  are  to 
preach  the  gospel,  administer  the  ordinances,  ordain,  and  also 
exercise  the  office  of  rulers.  Under  the  gospel  the  elders  are 
to  perform  the  public  office  of  ruling  in  conjunction  with  pas- 
tors. But  this  change  does  not  aifect  the  essential  organization 
of  the  church. 

It  is  hence  manifest  that  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  never  de- 
termined by  the  church  at  large,  nor  by  any  promiscuous  por- 
tion of  the  church,  but  by  select  rulers.  First  by  the  male 
heads  of  families,  till  after  the  patriarchal  age,  then  by  elders 
who  had  some  general  authority  over  all  the  people ;  then  by 
elders  united  with  priests  and  Levites.  The  highest  court  was 
the  Sanhedrim. 

All  the  members  of  the  church  never  were  rulers,  neither  be- 
fore the  flood,  nor  in  the  patriarchal  age,  nor  during  the  time 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  nor  imder  the  judges  and  kings  of  Israel, 
nor  in  any  one  period  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  Hence  if 
no  countervailing  evidence  can  be  produced,  which  I  believe 
cannot  be  done,  the  argument  forcibly  concludes,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  under  the  gospel,  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  the  whole  body  of  her  members,  but  to  select  rulers, 
to  ministers  and  elders.  The  church  is  the  same  substantially 
and  radically  under  all  the  dispensations  of  mercy.  Those 
things  which  were  ceremonial,  and  typical,  and  peculiar  to  the 
Jews  as  a  national  churchy  were  abolished  at  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  we  no  where  find  any  intimation  that  the  government  was 
to  be  essentially  changed.  If  the  Jews  had  universally  ac- 
knowledged Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  been 
broken  off,  but  continued  in  the  church  of  God.  The  members 
would  have  been  the  same,  parents  and  children;  and  the  gov- 
ernment the  same,  by  ministers  and  elders  chosen  to  assist  them. 

None  of  the  Jews  were,  in  fact,  broken  off  from  the  good 
olive  tree,  except  the  unsound  members  of  the  church.  They 
were  not  all  Israel^  which  were  of  Israel.  The  true  IsraeL  that 
is,  real  saints,  or  sound  members  of  the  church,  did  embrace 
Christ,  and  these  composed  Hit  first  church  of  Christ  under  the 
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gospel.  The  church  is  precisely  the  same  church,  except  the 
unsound  members  which  were  lopped  off  on  account  of  their 
unbelief,  that  existed  before  the  death  of  Christ.  The  believ- 
ing Jews  and  their  children  constituted  solely  the  first  Christian 
.  church.  And  upon  the  same  principles,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  government  must  be  the  same  radically,  unless  Christ 
authorized  a  change.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  did 
authorize  any  change.  The  government  therefore  was  to  re- 
main essentially  the  same. 

One  of  our  strongest  arguments  for  infant  church-member- 
ship, under  the  gospel,  is  derived  from  infant  membership  un- 
'  der  the  former  dispensation.  Parents  and  their  infant  children 
always  had  been  members  of  the  church  of  God ;  and  since  in- 
fants have  not  been  ejected  by  any  law  of  Christ,  they  must  be 
considered,  at  present,  as  members  with  their  parents.  And  no 
satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  we  may  not  draw  an 
argument  from  the  government  of  the  ancient  church,  for  a 
similar  government  of  the  church  under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion of  mercy.  There  are  some  changes.  But  these  are  acci- 
dental, or  mere  circumstantial  alterations,  and  not  radical  and 
essential. 

The  public  ordinances,  as  visible  evidences  of  the  church, 
were  to  be  changed.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  to 
succeed  circumcision  and  the  passover.  But  they  are  signs  and 
seals  of  the  same  covenant  on  which  the  church  is  founded,  and 
they  are  tokens  which  give  visibility  to  her  existence.  There 
was  to  be  a  change  in  the  priesthood.  The  office  of  high  priest 
was  to  terminate  upon  the  death  of  Christ  his  great  antitjrpe. 
The  order  of  Levites  was  to  cease.  This  was  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  the  ceremonial  system,  and  only  to  be  co-extensive 
in  duration  with  it.  But  there  is  no  law  expressed  or  implied, 
nor  any  intimation,  that  the  government  of  the  church  was  to  be 
transferred  from  the  priests  and  elders  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
members,  or  to  any  other  set  of  men. 

One  branch  of  the  priestly  office  was  to  offer  sacrifi^ces.  This 
has  alsb  be^n  abolished.  The  sacrifice  of  ^  Christ  our  passo- 
ver" put  an  end  to  all  the  sacrifices  which  God  appointed  in  the 
former  ages  of  the  church.  But  the  priestly  office  of  explaining 
the  law,  of  teaching  and  ruling,  remains  unalterably  the  same. 
And  as  the  priests  had  elders  chosen  to  assist  in  the  govern-* 
ment,  under  the  former  dispensation ;  and  as  there  is  no  intima- 
tion of  any  essential  change  to  take  place  in  the  government  of 
the  church  under  the  gospel,  I  conclude  that  elders  should  now 
be  elected,  and  united  widi  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  governing 
the  church. 

I  have  proved,  I  think,  that  the  church  never  was  governed 
by  all  the  male  members.     Females  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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church-government.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  public  minis- 
ters of  religion  did  not  govern  alone*  My  next  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures^  to  support  the  doctrine 
of  lay  ruling  elders.  J.  F. 

(To  be  continued,) 


drelincourt's  visits  of  love. 

I 

(  Continued  from  p.  216.) 

Pastor.  This  intelligent  and  excellent  daughter,  without 
doubt,  reflected  that  God  chastises  every  child  whom  he  loves ; 
nay,  that  he  often  chastises  most  seriously  those  whom  he  loves 
most  tenderly.  She  was  persuaded  that  the  trial  she  then  un- 
derwent was  merely  a  human  trial;  and  that  with  the  trial  God 
would  give  strength  to  support  it.  She  doubtless  meditated  on 
those  divine  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ^^  that  he  reckoned  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  would  be  revealed  in  us;  and  that  these  light  af- 
flictions would  produce  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we 
look  not  at  those  things  that  are  visible,  but  at  those  that  are 
invisible.^'  In  short,  I  see  that  God  has  displayed  his  power 
in  the  weakness  of  his  handmaid,  and  that  he  has  given  her  in 
this  life  the  foretaste,  and  the  first  fruits  of  Paradise.  So  that 
I  feel  assured  that  a  life  .so  exemplary  and  holy,  and  a  patience 
so  extraordinary,  has  been  crowned  with  the  glory  of  those 
"  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

Mother.  Truly,  dear  sir,  one  may  say  in  this  instance, 
*'*'  what  a  life !  what  a  death !"  her  death  surpassed  what  her 
life  had  promised.  If  angels  could  die,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
they  would  die  a  different  death  from  that  of  my  child;  or  ra- 
ther that  they  could  pass  with  greater  joy  from  death  to  life. 
She  closed  her  life  like  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  our 
Lord.  Before  she  left  the  world  the  peculiar  joy  of  her  soul, 
and  the  rays  of  that  glory  she  was  going  to  possess,  lighted  up 
her  countenance.  And  when  death  was  visible  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  body  cold  as  the  marble,  she  joined  her  dying  hands,  which 
seemed  already  dead ;  she  raised  to  heaven '  her  eyes  and  her 
hands,  and  embracing  her  Saviour  in  the  arms  of  faith  and 
hope,  she  cried  with  a  distinct  voice,  ^^  Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
spirit;"  and  on  uttering  these  words,  she  closed  a  painful  life 
to  enter  on  one  of  perfect  felicity  that  will  never  end. 

P.  After  this,  can  you  doubt  the  felicity  and  the  glory  which 
your  daughter  enjoys  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  holy 
angels? 

M.  Ino  more  doubt  it  than  if  I  had  seen  her  ascend  to  hea- 
ven on  a  chariot  of  fire,  as  once  the  prophet  Elijah  ascended; 
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or  borne,  as  Lazarus  was,  by  angek  to  Abraham's  bosom.  In 
a  word,  I  no  more  doubt  it  than  if,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  now 
saw  her  before  the  throne  of  God,  clothed  with  light  and  crown- 
ed with  glory,  and  heard  her  singing  the  praises  of  God  with 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

jP*  These  are  excellent  words,  my  sister,  but  I  fear  they  rise 
only  from  your  lips.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  spring  from 
your  heart,'  and  that  you  firmly  believe  what  you  say.  Be  not 
offended,  my  sister,  if  I  say,  your  actions  do  not  correspond 
with  your  words. 

M.  I  assure  you,  dear  sir,  that  my  words  accord  perfecdy 
with  my  thoughts;  I  am  perfecdy  satisfied  of  my  daughter's 
glory  and  happiness;  and,  I  repeat  it,  I  am  as  firmly  persuaded 
of  it  as  if  I  saw  her  distinctly  in  the  glorious  company  of  the 
church  triumphant. 

P.  If  you  are  thus  firmly  persuaded,  allow  me,  my  sister, 
then  to  ask,  where  are  the  Christian  principles  ?  Where  is  that 
reason  illumined  by  the  beams  of  grace  ?  Where  are  the  proofs 
and  marks  of  that  ardent  love,  of  that  maternal  tenderness  you 
profess  to  feel  for  your  daughter  ?  The  tendency  of  sincere 
love  is  to  make  tis  prefer  the  happiness  of  those  we  love  to  our 
own. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  has  himself  taught  us  this.  For  when 
the  aposdes  were  afflicted  at  his  approaching  departure,  that  he 
might  return  to  God,  his  father,  and  resume  the  glory  he  en- 

^'oyed  before  the  world  was  created,  he  says  to  them,  ^^  If  ye 
oved  me,  ye  would  have  rejoiced  when  I  said,  I  go  to  the  Fa- 
ther, for  the  Father  is  greater  than  I." 

All  your  tears,  all  your  sighs,  all  your  bitter  regrets,  cannot 
change  the  condition  of  your  daughter,  nor  darken  one  ray  of 
her  glory.  But  admitting  it  were  in  your  power,  would  you 
be  so  cruel,  so  unnatural  as  to  desire  it  ?  She  has  passed  from 
death  to  life,  would  you  have  her  return  from  life  to  death  I 
from  a  life  so  glorious  and  triumphant,  to  a  state  where  we  are 
daily  exposed  to  misery  and  pain  f 

Would  you  have  the  cruelty  to  divest  her  of  her  robes  of 
light  and  immortality,  to  clothe  her  again  In  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption ?  With  what  conscience  would  yoU^draw  her  away  from 
that  ocean  of  delights,  to  replunge  her  in  a  sea  of  sadness  and 
affliction  ?  Could  you  even  endure  the  thoueht  of  tearing  her 
from  the  arms  of  her  Redeemer,  and  deprive  Tier  of  that  fulness 
of  joy  which  flows  from  the  contemplation  of  his  glory  ?  In  a 
word,  would  you  have  the  heart  to  make  her  quit  the  height  of 
eternal  felicity  which  she  possesses,  and  return  to  an  abyss  of 
misery  in  the  )}resent  world  ?  Where  would  be  your  maternal 
love  ?  Would  this  not  be  the  extreme  of  cruelty  ? 

St.  Paul  urges  us  to  ^  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice;''  but. 
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my  sister,  you  would  do  exacdy  the  reverse  of  this;  your  be- 
loved child  is  at  the  height  of  her  joy,  and  you  would  reduce 
her  to  the  trials  of  this  world;  God  has  wiped  away  all  tears 
from  her  eyes,  while  you  incessantly  are  weeping;  she  is  with 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  while 
you  avoid  the  society  of  the  wise  and  pious  who  would  afford 
you  relief  and  consolation;  she  is  continually  chaunting  the 
praises  of  God  with  the  church  triumphant,  and  you  cease  not 
to  sigh  and  to  weep.  This,  dear  sister,  is  neither  consonant  to 
the  glory  of  God,  nor  to  the  profession  you  have  made  of 
Christianity*  An  ancient  Greek  bishop,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence,  says  in  one  of  his  homilies,  ^  that  when  a 
truly  pious  person  is  taken  from  this  world,  it  is  Satan  who 
should  mourn,  and  not  believers,  who  must  be  assured  that  the 
deceased  has  passed  from  death  to  life;  from  misery  to  happi* 
ness/'  Nevertheless,  he  allows  a  moderate  grief,  so  long  as  it 
is  restrained  within  the  limits  of  reason,  but  he  condemns  a 
grief  which  runs  to  excess  and  has  no  termination.  He  is  even 
incensed  at  those  who  reject  all  consolation,  and  who  seem  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  tearing  open  their  wounds  and  in  rendering 
their  pains  more  excruciating. 

M*  My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  my  daughter  that  I  mourn  for,  I 
am  satisfied  that  she  is  happy;  but  I  mourn  my  own  loss  in 
being  deprived  of  a  companion  so  amiable  and  intelligent,  and 
in  finding  no  survivor  on  whom  my  affections  can  rest  in  an 
equal  degree. 

P.  You  say  it  is  not  your  daughter  whom  you  mourn.  In 
this,  perhaps,  you  deceive  yourself.  For  were  your  daughter 
still  alive  and  upited  to  some  highly  distinguished  personage, 
who  loved  her  and  made  her  truly  happy— especially,  were 
she  married  to  a  prince,  or  person  of  exalted  merit  and  fortune, 
would  you  not  endure  the  loss  of  her  society  with  patience  \  If 
on  some  occasions  you  indulged  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  would  you,  as 
at  present,  reject  all  consolation  ? 

I  make  no  doubt  but  jou  would  often  think  with  pleasure  on 
her  wealth  and  happiness,  and  often  converse  cheerfully  with 
your  friends  on  this  subject. 

But,  I  ask  you,  what  is  all  the  splendour  of  earthly  honours 
or  happiness  compared  with  that  which  she  enjoys  from  her 
union  with  the  Pnnce  of  heaven,  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
and  the  King  of  kings  \ 

You  weep,  you  say,  because  you  are  separated  from  your 
daughter.  But,  tell  me,  were  she  still  on  earth,  and  you  were 
together  in  a  vessel  driven  by  tempests  and  exposed  to  ship- 
wreck, and  some  powerful  protector  were  to  take  her  from  this 
vessel  and  safely  land  her  at  her  destined  port,  although  you 
yourself  should  remain  exposed  to  the  tempest  and  to  the  dan- 
Voi^  II.— Prwft.  Mc^.  2  I 
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gcrs  of  the  sea,  would  you  not  rejoice  that  your  daughter  was 
safe  ?  Or  were  you  in  a  house  exposed  to  pestilence,  would  you 
not  be  glad  that  she  was  far  fromthe  danger  to  which  yourself 
were  eacposed  ? 

M.  What  you  say  is  very  true.  I  should  be  delighted  that 
my  daughter  had  reached  her  destined  port  in  safety,  and  had 
escaped  from  danger;  but  what  would  be  tAy  highest  consola- 
tion would  be  the  hope  of  soon  finding  myself  at  the  same  place 
with  my  child ;  again  to  behold  her  and  embrace  her  with  tears 
of  joy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BRIEF  DISCOUBSfiS. — ^NO.  VlII. 

Beasomfor  desiring  Recovery  from  Sickness. 

**  O  spare  me,  that  I  nuty  recover  atiengtfa,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  n« 
aiore/'— Pbalx  zzzix.  13. 

Few  persons  have  ever  been  afflicted  with  distressing  and 
dangerous  sickness,  who  have  not  prayed  for  restoration  to 
health.  Thus  David  did,  in  the  language  of  the  text.  And 
yet,  his  life  was  exposed  to  snares  and  enemies,  so  that  often 
he  held  his  peace,  and  kept  silence  even  from  good,  while  the 
wicked  was  before  him.  His  sorrow  was  frequently  stirred; 
his  age  seemed  as  nothing;  and  he  judged  that  every  man,  in 
the  present  world,  even  in  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity. 
^  Surely,"  said  he,  ^^  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shew :  surely  ^ 
they  are  disquieted  in  vain :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth 
not  who  shall  gather  them."  ^^  When  thou  with  rebukes," 
continues  he,  addressing  God,  *^  dost  correct  man  for  iniquity, 
thoumakest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth:  surely 
every  man  is  vanity." 

Why,  then,  did  the  sweet  Psalmist  desire  the  Lord  to  spare 
him^  Why  did  he  wish  to  recover  strength  before  he  should 
go  hence,  and  be  no  more  in  this  world  ?  Why  does  almost 
every  sick  person  desire  the  prolongation  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage? 

Some  of  the  principal  reasons  why  mankind  desire  recovery 
from  sickness,  it  is  my  design  to  state,  and  consider. 

'  1.  Some  sick  persons  desire  restoration  to  health  principally 
from  their  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  They  have 
never  experienced,  and  never  anticipated,  any  other  enjoyment, 
than  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  things  of  the  present  life.  Their 
minds  have  not  been  expanded  to  conceive  of  any  delight,  which 
does  not  Spring  from  eardily  connexions,  honoturs,  and  other 
acquirements.  Often  have  diey  been  admonished  not  to  love 
the  world  supremely;  not  to  set  their  affections  on  things  be- 
low the  skies;  not  to  expect  from  riches,  power,  friendS|  and 
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amusements,  that  happiness  which  they  can  never  yidd  to  an 
immortal  spirit;  but  all  in  vain :  they  have  determined  to  make 
their  own  experience  contradict  such  admonitions  as  these, 
which  they  impute  to  religious  gloom,  to  want  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, to  some  defect  of  mind,  or  some  unfriendliness  of  dispo- 
sition* Others  may  have  been  rich  without  being  happy;  but 
they  are  confident,  that  could  they  recover  health,  prosecute 
their  well  formed  plans  of  business  and  become  wealthy,  their 
souls  would  fin4  satisfaction  in  their  possessions.  Others  may 
have  entered  into  flattering  connexions,  may  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  desirable  relatives,  may  have  obtained  the  most 
enviable  distinctions,  may  have  been  honoured  of  men  for 
making  their  way  to  the  head  of  their  profession,  and  then  may 
have  pronounced  the  whole  to  be  disappointment  and  vexation 
of  spirit;  but  they  can  never  admit  to  themselves,  that  they 
shoidd  not  taste  of  pure  flblicity,  if  they  could  be  thus  prosper- 
ous. Hitherto  they  have  not  been  rendered  truly  happy,  by 
the  world;  but  past  disappointment  has  not  discouraged  them. 
O  could  they  live,  could  they  have  good  health,  could  they  eat 
and  drink  with  pleasure,  could  they  go  on  in  business  and  pros- 
per, the  wo]:ld  would  certainly  make  them  blessed:  if  not,-^ 
they  can  expect  gratification  no  where.  This  life  is  the  centre 
of  all  their  hopes,  and  therefore  they-  cling  to  it,  poor  world- 
lings! with  the  last  grasp  of  their  expiring  nature.  How  pitia- 
ble their  state !  ^^  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him;"  and  they  love  the  world; — ^yes,  they 
love  nothing  else.  No  wonder  that  they  wish  to  recover 
strength,  and  continue  longer  here  below !  biit  if  they  should 
live  as  long  as  Methuselah,  without  God  in  the  world,  they 
might  stilly  be  chasing  a  phantom,  which  would  elude  their  pur- 
suit; and  must  die  at  last,  trying  to  the  world,  and  the  thmgs 
i>f  the  world,  "  give !  give !" 

Let  me  ask,  my  dear  people,  if  many  x)f  you  have  not  been 
sick,  and  felt,  that  should  you  die,  you  would  lose  every  thing 


tinue  in  your  present  frame  of  soul,  and  depart  this  life,  loving, . 
hoping  in,  and  relying  upon,  the  creature,  more  than  the  Crea- 
tor, and  preferring  a  vain,  showy,  sinful  world  to  the  habitation 
of  God's  holiness ;  it  would  have  been  well  for  you,  had  your  ' 
last  sickness  hurried  you  to  the  grave;  yes,  and  far  better  for 
you,  never  to  have  bee^i  bom.  I  fear  lest  diis  should  be  the 
unhappiness  of  many  >of  you,  who  have  been  dear  to  me  as  ac- 
quaintance, friends,  and  the  persons  of  my  pastoral  charge;  and 
I  beseech  you,  therefore,  seriously  to  consider,  why  you  should 
wish  to  live  any  longer. 
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2.  Some  .sick  persons  wish  to  recover,  principally  from  a 
conviction  that  death  would  launch  their  soids  into  a  miserable 
eternity*  They  believe  some  parts  of  divine  revelation,  much 
against  their  inclinations ;  for  they  feel  some  remorse  of  that 
conscience  which  never  dies;  know  that  they  are  condemned  by 
the  law  of  God  which  they  habitually  violate;  and  cannot  but 
dread  the  vengeance  of  that  Jehovah  who  is  to  the  impenitently 
wicked  a  consuming  fire*  Formerly  they  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  way  of  life,  theoretically,  but  not  cordially  and 
practically.  This  knowledge  they  have  neglected;  and  a  more 
thorough  illumination  they  have  not  desired,  lest  their  taste  for 
carnal  pleasures  should  be  embittered;  lest  they  should  be  con- 
verted, and  spiritually  healed,  so  as  to  sicken  at  true  piety  and 
regale  themselves  with  sin  no  longer.  They  have  willed  to*  be 
careless,  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  conviction;  and  have  but  too 
well  succeeded.  .  Divers  lusts  and  vanities  have  they  served 
with  supreme  devotion;  and  their  danger  have  they  hidden 
«from  their  eyes,  for  a  season,  by  the  imagined  glooms  of  reli- 
gion, the  veil  of  prejudice,  and  the  cobweb  net- works  of  world- 
ly business.  Sickness,  however,  has  compelled  them  to  reflec- 
tion, and  aroused  conscience  from  her  slumbers.  They  would, 
but  cannot  forget  themselves:  they  would  but  cannot  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  hell,  for  the  flames  of  hell  have  kindled  upon 
them,  and  they  writhe  under  some  of  the  incipient  horrors 
of  the  second  death.  The  world  of  wo  seems  arrayed  before 
them  in  terrible  majesty:  and  their  inward  thought  is,  ^**  if  we 
die  in  our  present  state,  we  shall  be  for  ever  damned."  They 
wish,  therefore,  to  recover  from  sickness,  as  they  wish  to  keep 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit.  The  probability  that  death  is  near 
cannot  be  patiently  endured  for  a  moment.  In  deep  distress 
from  disease,  such  sick  persons  toss  upon  their  beds;  and  when 
they  think  their  bodily  anguish  hardly  supportable,  are  some* 
times  constrained  to  say,  ^^  how  much  more  intolerable  must 
be  the  pains  of  hell!  If  we  cannot  endure  the  misery  resulting 
from^  a  disordered  frame,  ah !  how  can  we  endure  everlasting 
burnings?" 

Have  none  of  you,  my  hearers,  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  desired 
to  recover  from  such  well  founded  fears  of  being  everlastingly 
miserable?  Have  none  of  you  found  the  threatening  disease, 
which  preyed  upon  your  body,  rendered  a  thousand  fold  more 
dreadfid,  by  the  consciousness  that  you  are  destitute  of  expe- 
rimental, evangelical  religion,  and  by  the  certainty,  that  it  shall 
be  ill  with  the  wicked?  Well  might  you  fear,  and  well  might 
jrou  be  importunate  in  your  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
death.  Had  you  died  in  your  sins,  you  would  now  haVe  been 
lifting  up  your  eyes  in  torment,  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed, 
whither  you  never  should  have  gone.    And  thanks  be  to  our 
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merciful  Redeemer  that  he  spared  you,  so  that  you  are  still  in 
the  land  of  die  living,  and  prisoners  of  hope* 

But  what  use  have  you  made  of  this  lenity,  of  this  forbear- 
ance in  your  offended  Maker?  Have  you  been  wise  to  make 
preparation  for  future  sickness  and  death?  Have  you  fulfilled 
one,  only  one  of  all  the  promises  which  you  made  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave,  and  in  full  view  of  the  eternal  world?  You 
'said,  that  you  would  be  wise,  would  consider,  would  repent, 
would  be  at  peace  with  God,  would  seek  an  interest  in  Jesus 
Christ;  and  would  no  more  spend  your  time  in  mere  worldly 
concerns,  in  vanity  and  sin;  but  what  does  your  memory  now 
testify?  Can  you  lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  seriously 
affirm,  that  you  have  perseveringly  and  prayerfully  sought  to 
know  the  Lord,  and  to  perform  the  vows  made  in  sickness  ?  I 
am  afraid,  that  conscience,  at  last,  will  be  a  swift  witness 
against  many  of  you  on  this  subject ;  and  that  your  neglected, 
forgotten,  and  perhaps  despised  and  derided,  fears  of  endless 
misery,  which  once  made  you  earnestly  pray  for  recoveryffrom 
sickness,  will  but  prove  the  aggravation  of  your  interminable 
punishment ;  for  you  were  not  always  perfectly  stupid ;  your 
conscience  was  not  always  callous ;  and  you  had  so  much  faith 
«as  to  excite  some  reasonable  apprehensions,  before  it  was  for 
ever  too  late  to  think  of  returning  to  the  Lord.  Rest  as£(ured, 
that  if  your  sicknesses  have  not  been  the  means  of  convincing 
and  converting  you,  they  have  hardened  you  in  iniquity ;  and 
if  your  lengthened  space  for  repentance  shall  not  be  employed 
in  preparation  for  eternity,  it  will  accumulate  on  your  souls 
mountains  of  guilt,  to  sink  you  deeper  and  still  deeper  in  the 
abyss  of  wo* 

To  the  sick  I  would  give  this  advice :  never  pray  that  your 
lives  may  be  prolonged,  however  you  may  fear  hell,  unless  you 
seriously  intend  to  seek  the  one  thing  needful,  and  be  devoted 
to  God ;  for  you  had  better  die,  and  sink  in  perdition  now, 
than  live  merely  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  iniquity ;  and 
thereby  render  your  eternity  by  many  degrees  more  miserable* 
And  you,  my  unrenewed  hearers,  ought  not  to  desire  the  pre- 
servation of  your  lives  for  another  day,  or  another  hour,  unless 
you  intend  to  become  truly  religious;  and  know,  every  one  of 
you,  that  your  future  conduct  will  discover  the  nature  of  your 
present  determinations*  Will  you  be  wise  for  yourselves;  wise 
to  escape  perdition;  wise  to  take  refuge  in  the  sinner's  hiding 
place?  O  when,  when  shall  I  be  able  to  obtain  your  consent  to 
be  saved^  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel?  Will  it  ever  be  ?  Your 
past  lives,  and  the  present  state  of  your  hearts,  would  induce 
despair ;  but,  O  thou  merciful  God,  in  thee,  and  in  thee  alone 
is  ground  of  hope*    Let  these  fellow  sinners  live;    and   for 
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Christ's  sake  make  them  willing  to  come  unto  thy  mercy  seat, 
in  a  day  of  thy  sovereign  power  and  grace. 

3.  Some  sick  persons  desire  to  recover  principally  from  their 
doubts  whether  they  are  prepared  for  heaven  or  not.  They  are 
not  trgubled  with  horrible  apprehensions  of  future  misery ;  and 
sometimes  fear  that  they  are  not  true  Christians  because  they 
are  not  more  distressed,  about  the  consequences  of  sin.  They 
are  conscious  that  they  hate  iniquity,  and  wish  to  turn  from 
every  evil  way.  Thej*  really  dread  sin  more  than  the  evils 
which  are  likely  to  result  to  themselves  from  transgression; 
yet  they  are  afraid  that  they  do  not  love  God  sincerely,  and 
that  they  do  not  exercise  a  living  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Could  they  be  assured  of  a  mansion  with  the  Re- 
deemer, they  would  willingly  die;  for  they  have  not  rivetted 
their  affections  to  sublunary  objects,  and  they  would  not  wish 
to  live  here  always.  The  thought  of  the  possibility  of  their 
losing  heaven  is  as  the  sting  of  scorpions  to  their  souls  ^  and 
untibchey  are  assured  of  their  going  to  be  with  Jesus  they  can- 
not quietly  think  of  dying.  These  persons  we  apprehend  to 
be  renewed :  they  bear  the  image  of  Christ;  and  their  state  in 
the  sight  of  God  is  a  safe  one;  but  they  know  it  not;  and  there- 
fore cannot  derive  consolation  from  the  divine  testimony,  that 
there  is,  therefore,  now,  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  bed  of  sickness  is  not  so  distressing  to  these  persons,  as 
it  is  to  open  despisers,  mockers,  and  abandoned  persons,  who 
fear  hell  without  any  hope  of  a  holy  heaven;  nor  is  it  like  the 
one  under  which  the  everlasting  arms  are  placed,  and  from 
which  the  happy  spirit  is  ready  to  depart,  that  it  may  be  with 
Christ.  My  dear  friends,  come  not  down  to  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  of  death,  I  entreat  you,  without  knowing  in  whom  and 
w(at  you  believe.  You  will  have  need  in  the  trying  hour,  in 
which  you  seem  to  hanc;  over  the  grave  and  the  eternal  world 
by  a  slender  thread,  of  all  the  strong  consolation  which  estab- 
lishment and  assurance  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  can  afford. 
You  will  require  unshaken  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  firm  union  of  soul  to  him,  to  enable  you  to 
relinquish  all  earthly  connexions,  employments,  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  venture  dkrough  the  dark  chambers  of  death,  mto 
what  will  then  be  to  you  an  untried  state  of  existence.  Others, 
it  is  true,  have  gone  before  you,  while  others  are  following; 
but  you  must  go  alone.  No  voice  will  then  salute  your  ears 
with  satisfaction,  unless  it  be  the  voice  of  3*our  Saviour,  saying, 
^^  Fear  not:  I  am  with  thee:  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee.'' 

If  you  would  like  the  good  old  Simeon,  say,  ^^  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy^servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word," 
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you  must  have  previously  seen  the  salvation  of  God;  and  been 
assured  that  you  have  hung  all  your  hopes  upon  the  cross. 

Surely,  the  voice  of  wisdom  admonishes  you,  not  only  to  be- 
lieve, but  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure^  or  certain,  to 
yourselves.  Surely,  it  must  be  de8ira.ble  to  be  armed  with  gos- 
pel panoply,  before  we  are  called  to  engage  in  the  last  conflict. 
WiU  you,  then,  set  yourselves  to  a  prayerful  self-examination, 
and  to  a  comparison  of  your  thoughts,  feelings,  purposes,  words 
and  actions,  with  those  which  the  scriptures  attribute  to  the 
saints  as  their  peculiar  characteristics?  Will  you  strive  to 
know,  whether  Christ  in  reality  is  formed  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory;  or  whether  you  are  still  reprobates  f  Some  of  you,  me- 
thinks,  will  consent,  not  because  your  pastor  entreats,  but  be- 
cause God  commands,  and  your  own  everlasting  welfare  urges 
such  an  attention  to  your  highest  interests.  If  I  should  be 
spared  to  visit  you  on  your  death-beds,  I  hope  to  hear  you  whis- 
per, **  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed:  I  have  kept  the  faith  : 
I  am  ready  to  depart ;  for,  henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge 
will  give  to  me  in  that  day." 

4.  Other  sick  persons  are  so  much  afirighted  at  unreasonable 
and  horrible  conceptions  of  death  itself,  that  they  desire  on  this 
account  principally  to  recover  strength.  They  have  imbibed  a 
notion  in  childhood  or  youth,  that  the  pains  of  dying  are.  al- 
ways excruciating;  and  without  much  considering  the  reason 
why  they  should  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  approach  of  death^ 
they  dread  not  hell  itself  so  much  as  dying.  Hence  I  have 
known  some,  who,  without  any  preparation  for  escaping  hell 
and  entering  heaven,  seemed  to  think,  that  if  the  agonies  of 
death  were  past,  all  would  be  well. 

Such  views  of  dissolution  are  commonly  originated  by  the 
weakness  or  wickedness  of  parents,  who  instil  it  into  the  minds 
of  their  offspring,  that  nothing  is  so  dreadful  as  the  pangs  of  a 
dying  hour.  Of  course,  when  a  sickness  is  evidently  mortal, 
^  these  unwise,  and  cruel  parents  cautiously  conceal  the  truth  from 
their  dying  children,  by  imposing  silence  on  all  their  pious 
friends,  and  by  excluding  the  clergyman,  under  the  strict  in- 
junction of  the  physician,  that  his  patient  shall  not  see  com- 
pany. In  some  such  instances,  the  pcor  withering  mortal  is 
kept  free  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  dreaded  monster  death, 
until  he  gasps,  and  starts  to  find  his  soul  beyond  the  bounds  of 
time,  launched  into  an  immeasurable  etemi^ :  but  generally  all 
the  care  6f  unadvised  friends  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the 
dying  cannot  prevent  them  from  suspecting,  and  anxiously  fear- 
ing the  worst.  Yet  they  are  afraid  to  hear  the  name  of  death  pro- 
nounced, not  from  any  rational  apprehension  of  its  awful  conse- 
quences^ the  .ungodly;  but  from  some  undefined  notions  of 
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the  terribleness  of  death  itself,  and  from  a  dread  of  the  bodily 
anguish  which  they  judge  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

How  foolish,  how  pernicious  are  such  fears!  Death  is  really 
nothing  more  than  the  name  which  describes  the  separation  which 
takes  place  between  the  soul  and  body  in  that  moment  in  which 
our  blood  finally  ceases  to  circulate ;  and,  generally,  dying  per- 
sons have  endured  more  pain  frequently  in  their  lives,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  them  in  the  hour  of  dissolution.  Death 
rarely  occurs  from  any  disease,  until  the  violence  of  painful 
sensations  from  that  disease  is  over :  so  that  the  pain  of  dying 
is  commonly  far  less  than  what  we  feel  in  many  hours  of  sick- 
ness antecedent  to  it*  Why  then  should  deatn  in  itself  excite 
such  terrible  emotions  in  any  rational  mind  t  Why  should  any 
wish  to  live  longer  in  this  world,  principally  from  a  dread  of 
the  imagined  horrors  of  the  last  hour  ?  O  fear  not  death,  de- 
luded sinners,  but  fear  the  consequences  of  death  to  all  unre- 
newed persons.  Yes,  fear  Him,  who  after  death,  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  heU ;  and  desire  \o  live,  that  you 
may  be  reconciled  to  Him. 

5.  Some  sick  persons  desire  to  be  spared,  and  recover 
strength,  that  they  may  do  good  to  their  fellow  men,  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  glorify  God.  Their  hearts  are  not 
devoted  to  worldly  pleasures;  they  do  not  fear  death  itself, 
nor  its  consequences  to  them,  for  they  have  comfortable  evi- 
dence of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  and  justification  before 
God.  They  know  in  whom  they  have  believed ;  and  by  an 
eye  of  faith  c^  discover  mansions  in  heaven,  prepared  for 
them  by  their  exalted  Redeemer.  For  these  persons  to  live  is 
Christ;  and  they  are  well  persuaded  that  to  die  would  be  gain: 
yet,  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  divine  will,  they  earnestly  de- 
sire a  prolongation  of  their  time  on  earth.  To  continue  here, 
they  are  sensible,  will  subject  them  to  self-denial^  toil,  trials, 
and  many  of  the  miseries  Of  the  body  of  death,  which  hangs 
crucified,  and  dying,  but  not  dead,  around  their  own  souls. 
But  they  have  been  enabled  to  taste  some  of  the  delights  of 
doing  good  to  their  fellow  men,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  exam- 
ple; they  love  the  service  of  their  divine  Master;  and  they 
are  willing  to  be  absent  longer  from  home,  if  they  may  glorify 
Him,  who  hath  cadled  them  out  of  nature's  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light. 

The  inspired  Psalmist  was  a  person  of  this  description,  and 
when  an  old  man  he  could  say,  ^^  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  God;  I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness,  even 
of  thine  only.  O  God,  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth; 
and  hitherto  have  I  declared'  thy  wondrous  works.  Now  also, 
when  I  am  old,  and  greyheaded,  O  God,  forsake  me  not;  until 
I  have  showed  thy  Strength  unto  this  generation,  and  thy 
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power  to  every  one  that  is  to  come.^'  Even  when  old,  he  de- 
sired to  live  longer,  that  by  the  composition  of  inspired  songs, 
and  in  other  ways  he  might  exhibit  the  Saviour  to  his  fellow 
sinner^,  as  the  strength  of  God  in  the  great  work  of  salva- 
tion. He  longed  to  be  the  happy  instrument,  by  his  pious  pub- 
lications, of  instructing  future  generations ;  and  his  wish  was 
granted  in  relation  to  millions  who  have  arisen  after  him  in  the 
church  of  God* 

,  We  may  contemplate  a  more  illustrioua  example  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  desirous  ^even  when  constrained  to  pray 
for  the  removal  of  the  cup  of  aivine  wrath,  if  salvation  were 
possible  to  sinners  without  his  drinking  it,)  of  continuing  in 
his  humiliation  on  earth  until  he  should  have  accomplishedfhis 
Father's  will  in  the  glorious  work  of  redemption.  A  return  to 
the  glory  which  the  Son  had  with  the  Father  in  heaven,  before 
the  world  was,  must  have  been  in  itsel(  unspeakably  desirable 
to  our  Lord;  but  he  came  to  our  world  as  the  Servant  of  the 
Godhead,  and  he  was  devoted  to  his  service.  Willingly  he  de- 
nied himself,  and  endured  until  he  had  accomplished  the  work 
which  the  Father  gave  him  to  do ;  yes,  though  in  fulfilling  his 
covenant  obligations  his  soul  was  ^  exceedingly  sorrowful,  even 
.unto  death." 

Those  Christians  who  think  and  feel  aright  would  follow  their 
Saviour;  but  alas!  it  is  with  unequal  steps,  and  at  a  humble 
disUnce.  They  would  regain  their  health  and  strength,  might 
it  please  their  Lord,  because  they  esteem  all  their  past  services 
as  few  and  feeble,  and  would  most  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  in 
winning  souls  for  Christ,  and  in  building  up  his  spiritual  king- 
dom. Many  of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  it 
may  be,  are  in  a  deplorably  stupid  and  sinful  state  of  soul;  and 
they  would  live  to  pray  for  them;  to  warn  them;  to  exert  a 
favourable  influence  over  them;  and,  if  possible,  tp  urge  them 
into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepheiad.  Well  assured  are  they, 
that  God  has  no  need  of  them,  or  of  their  working  together 
with  himself;  but  still  they  hope  that  their  endeavours  may  be 
graciously  owned  and  blessed  for  tlie  conversion  and  salvation 

of  sinners. 

In  many  instances  the  amiable  natural  feelings  of  the  piouft 
person  co-operate  with  his  holy  affections,  to  make  life  seem  de- 
sirable to  him,  even  to  old  age,  that  the  wandering  soul  of  a 
partner,  a  child,  a  brother,  a  sister,  a  friend,  may,  peradventure, 
be  reclaimed  and  finally  fitted  for  heaven.  Hard  indeed  must 
be  the  trial  of  dying  to  a  believer  of  a  susceptible  heart,  whose 
near  connexions  are  ungodly,  and  will  have  none  to  care  for 
their  souls  when  he  is  gone;  and  although  it  is  a  trial  to  which 
grace  can  make  one  submit  without  repining ;  yet  it  is  natural 
and  lawful,  aod  christian,  to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  called  to 
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endure  it;  and  that  before  our  examples,  warnings,  instructions, 
and  entreaties  are  forever  excluded,  we  may  see  their  desired 
effect  on  the  minds  of  our  dearest  eaarihly  associates.     • 

Next  to  the  pious  concern  which  is  folt  for  our  kindred  ac- 
cording  to  the  flesh,  that  is  probably  the  most  powerful  which 
is  experienced  by  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  charge,  when  he  contemplates  himself  as  being  about 
to  cease  from  his  labours.  The  salvation  of  every  one  of  his 
flock  is  a  concern  which  occupies  one  of  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  soul.  He  may  have  prayed  frequendy  and  fervendy  for  the 
persons  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  him  a  bishop, 
but  he  wishes  to  continue  in  supplications  for  them,  until  he 
can  witness  the  answer  of  his  prayers.  He  may  have  frequently 
addressed  them  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  die  Al- 
mighty to  guilty  dying  mortals ;  but  he  would  arise  from  his 
couch  of  sickness  and  crawl  to  the  pulpit,  if  strength  was  de- 
nied him  to  walk  thither,  might  he  but  once  more  beseech  his 
hearers  to  consider  the  truth,  assent  to  it,  be  wise  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Heedless  as  most  of  his  hearers  may  have  been  of  his  past 
counsels  and  entreaties,  he  fondly  hopes,  that  could  he  continue 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ  crucified  to  them,  they  would  repent. 
The  good  pastor  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  intends,  if  he  is  spared, 
to  .be  more  watchful  for  souh ;  more  faithful,  plain,  and  pun- 
gent, if  possible,  in  his  ministrations,  than  he  has  ever  been ; 
and  to  be  more  importunate  at  the  dirone  of  grace  for  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  render  his  preaching  effectual. 

Such  pastors  there  are,  and  so  important  and  excellent  does 
the  work  of  reconciliation  appear  to  them,  that  were  they  per- 
fecdy  assured  of  the  highest  seat  in  heaven,  next  to  that  of  Im- 
manuel,  they  would  be  glad,  to  live  to  old  age,  and  labour 
among  their  fellow  sinners,  that  they  might  be  turned  to  God. 

How  ought  you  then,  my  hearers,  to  esteem  the  gospel  and 
the  privilege  of  hearing  and  promoting  it  i  How  ought  you  to 
realize,  that  there  is  nothing  which  should  render  life  desira- 
ble, but  the  service  of  Christ,  the  satis£action  resulting  from 
doing  good,  and  the  glorification  .and  enjoyment  of  God  i 

Let  me  assure  you,  that  if  you  have  been  sick,  and  have  not 
desired  restoration  to  health  principally  for  these  reasons,  you 
have  good  ground  for  questioning  the  sincerity  of  your  pro- 
fessed piety.  You  ought  to  fear  that  you  are  still  supremely 
selfish,  worldly  and  carnal  in  your  views  and  feelings.  To  de- 
sire life  that  you  may  get  good,  is  lawful;  but  no  one  who  is 
bom  of  God  liveth  unto  himself;  no  true  Christian  desires  to 
live,  chiefly  for  his  own  peculiar  gratification.  We  must  be 
truly  benevolent,  we  must  love  the  cause  of  God,  we  must  be 
willing  to  deny  ourselves  that  we  may  do  good  to  others,  we 
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mast  have  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  we  are 
not  his  disf  iples.  Wo  to  tl^em  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion :  wo  to 
them  that  are  unprofitable  servants:  wo  to  them  that  stand  all 
day  idle,  and  will  not  enter  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  with  a 
disposition  to  laboun 

Many  of  you,  my  hearers,  as  well  as  your  pastor,  have  been 
spared  in  seasons  of  sickness,  and  have  been  brought  back  from 
the  borders  of  the  grave  to  the  land  of  the  living.  But  to  what 
end  ?  What  good  purpose  will  it  answer  i  What  are  our  de- 
sires  and  purposes,  concerning  the  remnant  of  our  days  ?  It 
becomes  us  seriously  to  answer  diese  questions ;  and  to  take 
heed,  that  the  lengthening  out  of  our  trancjuillity  on  earth  do 
not  render  our  death  more  grievous  when  it  comes^  and  our 
eternity  inexpressibly  more  miserable.  We  have  more  time  to 
employ,  either  in  the  service  of  God  or  the  devil;  and  more 
privileges  for  which  we  must  give  account  in  the  last  day*  We 
may  at  least  strive  to  do  good  if  we  will ;  and  if  our  honest  ef- 
forts should  not  be  crowned  with  success,  a  merciful  God  will 
graciously  accept  the  wiUfor  the  deed. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  too  many  who  have  been  made  to 
look  into  the  grave,  and  think  it  was  preparing  for  them,  have 
very  so6n  fcM'gotten  all  its  solemn  lessons ;  have- hardened  their 
hearts,  and  are  now  mere  men  of  the  world,  mere  men  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  gay  daughters  of  fashion  and  folly.  The  winter  which 
scowled  on  their  pale  faces  ui  sickness  has  g^ven  place  to  the 
roses  of  spring  once  more,  and  they  vainly  imagine,  that  th6y 
shall  always  hear  the  cheerful  singing  of  birds,  and  mingle  in 
the  dances  of  May. 

Gay,  worldly,  busy,  inconsiderate  mortak !  Sickness  will  re- 
turn again :  death  will  follow  it :  and  dying  with  their  present 
cold,  rocky  hearts,  they  will  never  feel  the  genial  warmth  of 
heavenly  love;  and  no  stream  of  pure  and  holy  aflPection  will 
spring  up  in  their  bosoms,  to  flow  through  eternity.  Others 
have  in  their  souls  the  fountain  of  living  waters ;  but  they  shall 
remain  barren  of  all  good,  and  incapable  of  happiness.  And 
this  thought  does  not  distresi(  them !  They,  know  that  they  are 
d^titute  of  the  saving  knowledge,  fear,  and  love  of  God,  but 
do  not  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  dying  as  they  have  lived ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  them  ?  What  can  I  say  ?  The  night  of 
death  is  coming,  and  they  must  lie  down  in  endless  sorrow. 
The  judgment  approaches,  and  they  are  condemned  already. 
The  final  sentence  is  about  to  be  uttered,  and  they  will  hear  the 
neglected  and  insulted  Redeemer  command  them  to  depart  ac- 
cursed into  everlasting  punishment.  The  gates  of  heaven  arc 
soon  to  be  unfolded,  that  all  the  ransomed  may  enter  in ;  but 
they  will  be  excluded.  Hell  is  moved  for  them,  to  meet  them 
at  their  coming ;  and  they  shall  go  down  quick  into  it.    There 
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the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched*  And  when 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  shall- ascend  for  ever  and  ever,  the 
righteous  will  sing,  ^^  holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty;  to  him  vengeance  belongeth;  and  just  is  he  in  all  his 
judgments."  E.  S.  Ely. 


FOB  TBS  PBESBTTEBIAJr  XAGAZIITE. 

ON   T|IE   IMPOBTANCB    OF  SOUND   LKABNINO    IN    THE   GOSPJEX 

MINISTRY. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  is,  unquestionably,  of  vast  impor- 
tance and  difficulty.  It  imposes  on  him  who  undertakes  it  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility,  for  he  is  called  to  watch  for  souls 
as  one  who  must  give  account.  The  glory  of  God,  the  pros- 
perity of  religion,  and  the  everlastiiig  interests  of  the  souls  of 
men,  are  closely  connected  with  the  able  and  faithful  discharge 
of  this  office.  It  cannot  then  be  supposed  that  the  entrance  on 
this  work,  the  unskilful  and  unfaithful  management  of  which  is 
sure  to  do  much  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  relirion,  has  been 
left  unguarded,  and  that  every  one  who  may  fancy  he  has  a 
call  has  a  right  to  thrust  himself  into  it  i  Far  diflPerent  from  this 
is  the  language  of  the  word  of  God.  ^^  How  can  they  preath 
except  they  be  sent  ?"  is  the  solemn  question  proposed  by  the 
apostle.  Suitable  qualifications  are  insisted  on  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  work.  The  apostle, 
addressing  Timo^y  on  this  subject,  uses  the  following  pointed 
l^guage :  ^^  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  among  many, 
witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also,"  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  When  the  Lord  has 
work  for  a  man  to  do  he  always  qualifies  him  for  that  work. 

A  remarkable  difference  is  observable  in  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained in  the  present  times,  and  those  entertained  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  Christianity,  of  the  importance  of  the  ministerial 
office  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  it.  Now  it  is  consi- 
dered by  many  that,  provided  a  man  has  piety  and  zeal,  how- 
ever illiterate  he  may  be,  he  is  qualified  for  undertaking  this 
work;  and  many  judge  previous  preparation  and  study  almost 
unnecessary ;  nay,  some  even  pretend  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
abate  zeal  and  deaden  devotion,  ^nd  are  therefore  for  hurrying 
persons  into  the  ministry  with  little  or  no  preparation. 

But  Bo^  high  wis  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  the 
responsibility  and  importance  of  the  ministerial  office,  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  that  they 
shrunk  back  from  it  with  dread;  they  judged  themselves  un- 
worthy of  so  high  a  trust  and  were  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
prevailed  on  to  accept  it.  Chrysostom  calls  it  "  a  burthen  from 
which  angelic  strength  might  shrink."    Nay,  we  have  higher 
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authority  than  these.  What  was  the  language  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  subject  ?  Did  Paul  consider  the 
work  of  the  ministry  an  easy  work— a  work  that  required  but 
small  qualifications  ?  Under  a  sense  of  the  dread  responsibility 
attached  to  it,  he  cried  out  ^^who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

But  what  are  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  make 
an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  word  of  God. 

We  observe  in  general  that  these  qualifications  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes. 

I.  Those  which  are  received  from  God  only. 

II.  Those  which  under  God  may  be  attained  by  human  in- 
dustry and  application. 

I.  As  pastors  and  teachers  are  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
his  church,  so  he  qualifies  for  their  work  those  whom  he  gives. 
"  To  every  one  of  us,"  says  the  apostle,  *'  is  given  grace  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,"  £ph.  iv.  7.  Hence 
the  apostle  charges  Timothy  to  commit  the  things  that  he  had 
heard  of  him  to  faithful  men^  that  is,  to  men  of  true  piety. 
This  is  the  first,  and  this  too  is  the  most  important  qualification. 

Genuine  piety  is  not  only  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  minister  as  well  as  any  other  man,  but  it  is  also  neces- 
sary in  order  to  his  being  a  blessing  to  the  church..  It  is  true 
that  God  may,  and  he  sometimes  does,  bless  the  labours  of  un* 
regenerate  men,  and  make  them  the  instruments  of  converting 
others;  but  such  men  have  a  withering  influence;  the  spirit  of 
piety  decays  before  them,  and  mournful  spiritual  desolation 
follows. 

II.  But  without  dwelling  further  on  this  head,  we  observe, 
that  there  is  a  second  class  of  qualifications  which  under  God  may 
be  obtained  by  hunian  industry  and  application.  Such  as  arise 
from  a  diligent  improvement  of  the  faculties,  of  the  mind,  and 
the  cultivation  of  suitable  tempers  and  habits. 

But  without  entering  largely  on  the  discussion  of  each  parti- 
cular included  in  this  general  remark,  we  shall  devote  the  re- 
sidue of  this  essay  to  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
sound  learning  to  the  gospel  ministry;  not  merely  to  the  re- 
spectability, but  to  the  usefulness  of  the  ministry. 

Though  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  pastors  to  his  church  and  quali- 
fies them  by  his  grace,  yet  this  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  their  labouring  to  the  utmost  to  improve,  themselves.  God 
has  so  ordered  that  nothing  good  or  great  is  ever  attained  with- 
out labour.  The  apostle  charges  Timothy,  "  till  I  come  give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine;  neglect  not 
the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery :  meditate  upon 
these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may 
appear  to  all."  1  Tim.  iv.  13 — 15.     We  consider  this  as  deci- 
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sive,  and  shall  offer  nothing  further  to  establish  the  point. 
Reading  and  meditation  are  particularly  enjoined. 

We  are  aware  that  prejudices  against  a  learned  ministry  ex- 
ist in  the  minds  of  some  truly  pious  persons,  whom  we  sincerely 
esteem,  and  truth  compels  us  to  declare,  that  a  lamentable  apa- 
thy on  this  subject,  exists  too  generally  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians. 

But  where  should  we  desire  or  expect  to  find  learning  if  not 
in  the  ministry  i  Do  men  choose  ignorant  lawyers  to  manage 
their  suits  at  law,  or  ignorant  physicians  to  heal  the  diseases  of 
their  body  i  Why  then  entrust  the  care  of  our  souls,  the  afiairs 
of  eternity,  to  ignorant  spiritual  guides  ?  What  work  is  there 
that  requires  superior  wisdom  and  superior  knowledge?  To 
ministers  it  belongs  to  dispense  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  mysteries  which  excite  the  a<hniration  of  angels,  and 
which  even  angelic  intellect  cannot  comprehend*  To  ministers 
it  belongs  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  to  guide  the  wanderer  ;  to 
reclaim  the  backslider,  to  comfort  the  mourner;  to  .direct  the 
inquirer ;  to  warn  the  sinner,  and  to  encourage  the  believer. 

To  ministers  it  belongs  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth ; 
to  solve  doubts ;  answer  objections,  clear  up  obscurities,  esta- 
blish doctrines,  explain  prophecies,  enforce  precepts;  in  fine,  to 
fpvG  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season.  They  are  set  for 
the  defence  of  the  trudi,  and  to  them  it  belongs^to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  its  adversaries.  What  need  then  was  there  for  that 
strong  and  pointed  admonition  of  the  aposde  to  Timothy,  ^^  the 
things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  among  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou" — ^not  only  ^^  to  faithful  men,"  but  to  those 
^^  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  Great  stress  is  lai4 
on  this  ability  to  teach  others.  Hence,  the  apostle  at  one  time 
declares,  that  a  preacher  of  the  word  should  be  apt  to  teach ;  at 
another  that  he  should  be  able  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth ;  to  withstand,  and  by  sound  doctrine  to  convince  -gain- 
sayers.  It  is  not  merely  a  dictate  of  sound  reason,  it  is  a  maxim 
enforced  by  the  high  authority  of  heaven,  that  ^^  the  priests^  lips 
should  keep  knowledge!'* 

Still,  however,  some  will  object  that  confining  youth  to  the 
drudgery  of  a  college  life,  compelling  them  to  go  through  the 
routine  of  classical  studies,  and  human  science,  has  a  tendency 
to  abate  their  ardour,  and  to  quench  the  spirit  of  devotedness  to 
the  service  of  God,  which,  otherwise,  they  would  feel.  For 
this  reason  some  are  for  hurrying  young  men  with  small  attain- 
ments in  literature  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  others  re- 
fuse altogether  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  supporting  them 
while  they  are  obtaining  an  education. 

Many  remarks  might  be  made  on  this  objection.  It  might 
be  said,  that  all  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  pleasing  in  the  sight  <rf 
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God;  that  covetousness  and  love  of  money  is  often  hidden  un- 
der objections  that  would  seem  to  flow  from  regard  to  the  glory 
of  God.  But,  waving  every  thing  of  this  kind,  we  solicit  your 
serious  and  candid  attention  to  the  following  remarks  in  favour 
of  a  learned  as  well  as  pious  ministry. 

L  God  has  been  pleased  to  build  up  his  church  generally  by 
the  instrumentality  of  able  and  learned  as  well  as  pious  men. 

Against  this  observation  we  know  that  it  will  be  immediately 
objected,  that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  illiterate  fishermen, 
and  yet  they  were  chosen  and  blessed  of  God  to  build  up  his 
church.  Hence,  it  is  inferred,  that  illiterate  men  now,  if  pious,, 
may  be  just  as  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  per- 
haps more  useful  in  it  than  learned  men.  It  is  readily  granted, 
once  for  all,  that  illiterate  men,  that  is,  men  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  college  studies,  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  very  useful.  But  though  they  were  illiterate  men 
they  were  not  ignorant  men.  Most  of  them  regretted  that  they 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  science,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  useful  as  they  were,  they  would  have  been 
much  more  useful  had  they  possessed  it. 

In  reply^  however,  to  this  objection,  it  might  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  aposdes  were  es- 
sentially different  from  the  circumstances  in  which  any  man  can 
now  be  placed;  that  their  case  was  an  extraordinary  case;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  pleaded  as  in  point. 

But  we  shall  not  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject  thus.  We 
maintain  that  the  case  of  the  apostles  proves  direcdy  the  oppo- 
site of  what  is  contended  for  in  the  objection.  We  appeal  to 
^  as  a  proof  decisively  in  favour  of  the  principle  which  we  have 
laid  down,  that  God  generally  uses  an  enlightened  and  able 
ministry  to  build  up  his  church. 

The  aposdes  were  illiterate  fishermen  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
first  called  them.  But  were  they  such  when  he  sent  them  to 
preach  the  gospel  I  It  is  from  not  distinguishing  between  what 
they  were  when  Christ  first  called  them,  and  what  they  were 
when  he  sent  them  to  preach  his  gospel,  that  this  objection  is 
urged  with  such  fmquency  and  confidence^  A  clown  may  by 
education  be  changed  into  a  polished  and  enlightened  states- 
man. Though  previous  to  their  calling  by  Christ  the  aposdes 
were  illiterate  fishermen,  yet  from  the  time  of  his  calling  them, 
if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  their  education  for  the  gospel 
ministry  commenced.  They  entered  the  school  of  Christ ;  for 
upwards  of  three  years  they  were  his  companions ;  they  heard 
his  public  preaching ;  received  his  private  instructions ;  ob- 
served his  example,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him.  Stupid 
indeed  must  they  have  been  not  to  have  profited  by  this ;  not 
to  have  iicquired  much  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  the  in- 
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structions  of  the  great  prophet  sent  from  God;  from  his  in*- 
structions  who  spake  as  man  never  spake. 

But  this  is  the  least  part  pf  our  answer.  That  our  Lord  did 
not  intend  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  should  be  committed 
to  ignorant  and  insufficient  men,  is  evident  from  the  charge 
which  he  gave  to  his  apostles  just  before  his  ascension*  And 
what  was  this  charge  f  Did  he  tell  them  go  just  as  you  are  and 
preach  the  gospel  ?  No.  They  must  be  qualified  for  this  work 
before  they  go.  He  commanded  them  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem 
till  they  should  receive  the  spirity  and  be  "  endued  with  power 
from  on  highJ*^  Luke  xxiv.  49.     Acts  i.  4—8. 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  they  had  been  his  companions,  and 
teceived  his  instructions  for  three  years,  they  must  be  fur- 
nished with  gifts  and  graces  for  their  work  immediately  from 
heaveki. 

What,  then,  were  the  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry which  the  apostles  possessed  i  ^^  They  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  God  himself  inspired  them,  and  by  his  en- 
lightening influences  on  their  souls  led  them  into  all  truth.  He 
gave  them  superior  degrees  of  holiness  and  knowledge,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  the  inspired  teachers  of  his  church.  What 
now  costs  years  of  laborious  study,  the  speaking  of  other  tongues, 
they  had  given  them  at  once.  ^^  God  also  bare  them  witness  both 
with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  own  will."  Heb.  ii.  4.  They 
wrought  miracles  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  message ;  they 
healed  diseases ;  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  raised  the  dead. 

And  are  these  the  men  who  are  pleaded  in  favour  of  an  il- 
literate ministry  ?  How  perfectly  ridiculoys  is  this.  Ne\jr 
since  their  days  has  there  been  such  a  ministry  in  the  cburcl^ 
a  ministry  so  able,  so  enlightened,  so  zealous,  and  so  powerful. 
What !  degrade  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  to  a  level — ^not  simply 
with  the  most  able  divines  of  the  present  day-— but  with  those 
who  are  the  least  able  f  What !  degrade  men  who  had  been 
'  the  companions  of  Christ?  men  divinely  inspired;  men  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  men  possessed  of  superior  knowledge 
and. superior  holiness ;  men  having  the  gi£t  of  tongues  and  the 
power  of. working  miracles — of  working  mighty  signs  and  won- 
ders—degrade these  men  by  comparing  them  with  any  that  have 
ever  lived  since  their  days  I  They  stand  alone.  They  occupy 
a  lofty  eminence ;  objects  of  admiration,  and  illustrious  patterns 
to  all  succeeding  ministers  of  Jesus.  Where  is  the  minister  of 
the  cross  who  does  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  these 
distinguished  servants  of  Christ. 

If  from  the  aposdes  we  proceed  to  consider  the  primitive 
Christian  fathers,  we  shall  find  enrolled  among  them  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  names  of  antiquity  for  profound  erudition. 
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They  were  men  who  defended  Chiistiani^  by  their  writings^ 
who  built  up  the  church  by  their  preaching,  who  rtcommended 
the  gospel  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  some  of  whom,  as 
mart}T8,  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  * 

After  these  venerable  fathers  had  ceased  from  their  labours, 
the  church  became  wofuUy  corrupt.  But  let  it  be  recollected 
that  those  days  are  called,  emphatically,  the  dark  ages  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church. 

Together  with  the  revival  of  learning  was  the  revival  of  reli- 

^^  -  gion.     The  Reformers  were  eminent  for  their  literary  attain- 

1  ments.    They  were  the.  most  learned  men  of  the  day.    They 

were  the  great  revivers  and  promoters  of  learning,  aod  their 

learning  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  their  enemies. 

And  %vho  are  the  mcQ  that  under  God  were  honoured  to  be 
the  fathers  of  the  American  churches  ?  Not  to  mention  those 
eminent  men  who  built  up  the  churches  in  New  England;  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  our  land  ?  To 
be  admired,  they  need  only  to  be  named.  Burr,  and  Dickin- 
son, and  Edwards,  and  Davies,  and  Bostwick,  and  Blair,  and 
*^  the  Tennants,  and  Finley,  and  Witherspoon,  were  ornaments 

and  blessings  to  our  country. 

When  we  look  abroad  and  contemplate  the  character  of  the 
Missionaries,  who  have  been  and  are  now  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  we  find  this  to  be  the  fact,  that  those  who 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  for  their  success,  are  precisely 
the  men  who  arc  most  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
pietjr.  Elliot,  and  Brainerd,  Schwarts,  and  Vanderkemp,  were 
Far  from  bemg  illiterate.  Did  not  Martyn's  learning^,  under  the 
blessing  of  heaven,^ grelttly  contribute  to  his  success  and  useful- 
ness among  the  Persians  r  Cotitd  Carey,  or  Marshman,  without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  of  scripture,  have 
given  them  to  the  Hindoos,  or  Morrison  and  Milne  to  the  Chi- 
nese ?  And,  had  it  not  been  for  the  labours  of  eminently  learned 
and  pious  men,  would  not  we,  ourselves,  to  this  very  hour  hav<i 
been  destitute  of  the  word  of  God;  to  us  it  would  have  been  a 
sealed  book.     But, 

II.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  ages  past  schools  have 
been  established  for  the  instruction  of  those  wno  were  designed 
to  minister  in  holy  things.    This  is  our  second  argument. 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Israelites  there  were  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  in  which  young  men  were  piously  educated,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  being  instructers  of  the  people.  These  schools 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  he  is  by  some  considered  as  the  founder  of  them. 
Fleury,  in  his  History  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  says,  ^  there 
was  a  great  number  of  these  prophets  from  SamuePs  time,  but 
more  especially  from  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  the  Ba- 
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bylobiah  captivity.  These  holy  men,  after  the  patriarchs,  pre- 
served the  purest  tradition  of  the  true  religion*  Their  employ* 
ment  was  meditating  upon  the  law  of  God,  praying  to  him  often, 
day  and  night,  both  for  themselves  and  others,  and  inuring 
tiiemselves  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  They  instructed 
their  disciples,  explained  to  them  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  opened  to  them  the  sublime  mysteries  relating  to  the 
state  of  the  church,  either  upon  earth  or  in  heaven,  after  the 
Messiah  should  come,  that  were  hidden  under  allegories  of 
things  sensible  and  seemingly  mean.  They  instructed  thfe  peo* 
pie  too  who  came  to  hear  them  upon  Sabbath  and  ether  feast 
days." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  learned  men,  ^  that  it  was  Cjod^s  ordinary 
method  to  call  those  persons  out  of  these  schools,  whom  he  em* 
{doyed  in  the  discharge  of  the  jM'ophetical  office.''^— Stilling- 
fleet's  Origines  Sacrae,  p.  97.  book  ii.  ch.  4.  $  5. 

2.  Among  the  primitive  Christians  too,  academies  were 
^ected  in  several  large  cities,  designed  especially  ft>r  the  edu- 
cation of  those  whose  attention  was  turned  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  In  these  scho<4s  they  were  instructed  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  both  of  sacred  and  profasie  literature.  Mosheim 
is  of  opinion,  that  these  establishments  should  be  attributed  to 
the  apostles  themselves,  and  to  their  injunctions  to  their  disci- 
ples. He  also  asserts,  that  the  aposde  John  erected  a  school  of 
this  kind  at  Ephesus,  and  Pol^arp  one  at  Smyrna. — £cc.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  cent.  1.  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  $  7.  p.  116. 

One  of  the  most  famous  schools  of  antiquity  was  thjit  ^t  Al- 
eswidria,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  established 
by  St.  Mark,  and  which  produced  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished j>readiers  and  teacners  of  primitive  times. 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  vast  pains  were  taken  by 
the  reformers  to  instruct  pious  young  men,  previously  to  their 
entering  on  the  work  €>f  the  ministry. 

Wickliff,  who  has  been  called  the  morning  star  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  who  is  declared  to  have  possessed  a  lofty  genius 
and  extraordinary  learning,  was  a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

John  Husa,  the  celebrated  Bohemian  reformer,  who  was  burnt 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  was  a  professor  of  divinity 
in  tbe  university  of  Prague, 

Lather  and  Melancthon  were  both  of  them  famous  professors 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  Calvin  and  Beza  at  Ge- 
neva, and  crowds  of  pious  youth  who  were  afterwards  emi- 
nently distingmshed  as  preachers  of  the  gospel;  men  of  emi- 
nent pietjr,  of  eminent  teal,  of  eminent  devotedness  to  the  work 
of  the  ministiy,  who  were  Ueased  to  the  conversion  of  mnltif 
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lades  of  souls,  and  many  of  whom  suiFered  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Crowds  of  such  pious  youth  attended  their 
lectures*  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  reformers  in  England 
was  to  get  able  professors  of  divinity  in  their  uliiversities,  that 
the  young  ministers  might  receive  suitable  educations,  and  thus 
be  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the  reformation. 
It  was  from  their  univenities  that  their  most  eminent  preach- 
ers came;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  martyrs, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  bloody  Mary,  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  had  sat  as  scholars  at  the  feet  of  Bucer  and  of 
Martyr. 

4.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  reformation  the  most  eminent 
servants  of  Christ  have  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  perpetuate  a  learned  ministry.  Without  mentioning  the  il- 
lustrious and  venerable  divines  of  Europe,  who  have  been  dis* 
tinguished  not  only  for  their  own  personal  piety  and  learning, 
but  who  also  were  blessed  under  God  to  be  illustrious  instru- 
ments of  promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  and  science;  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  pious  ministers  who  first  set- 
tled our  own  country;  yet  their  piety  and  devotedness  cannot  b* 
questioned;  so  deeply  sensible  were  they  of  the  importance  and 
usefulness  to  the  church  of  a  learned  ministry,  that  they  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  obtain  and  perpetuate  such  a  ministry. 
It  is  to  their  piety  and  liberality,  that  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  our  colleges,  especially  for  those  which  hold  the  highest  rank. 
Holy  men  of  God,  in  their  zeal  for  his  glory  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  church  in  our  land,  established  these  institutions  with  a 
special  view  to  the  education  of  pioils  young  men  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry:  and  they  continue  amon^  us  venerable  monu- 
ments of  their  wisdom,  their  piety,  their  liberality,  and  their 
devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Surely  these  two  facts,  that  God  has  been  pleased  generally 
to  use  and  greatly  to  bless  a  learned  ministry,  and  that  men  the 
most  eminent  for  piety  and  usefulness,  have  always  been  anx- 
ious to  secure  such  a  ministry  in  the  church,  speak  loudly  in 
favour  of  sound  learning  in  the  gospel  ministry. 

III.  The  great  business  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  to  exr 

Cund  sacred  scripture.  The  original  scriptures  are  written  in 
iguages  which  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  spoken.  Will 
any  one  say,  that  it  is  unimportant  whether  a  professed  ex* 
^pounder  of  the  divine  word  is  or  is  not  acquunted  with  this 
word  in  its  original  language  ?  Again,  ^tie  scriptures  contain  a  se- 
ries of  prophecies  relating  to  the  most  important  events ;  com- 
mencing from  the  creation  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  world* 
An  accurate  acquaintance  with  history  is  necessary  to  trace  di^^ 
fulfilment  of  diese  prophecies.  Besides  diey  have  a  peculiai^ 
symbolical  language  of  their  owo^  and  are  perfecdy  unintelligt* 
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ble  to  those  who  are  unacquunted  with  their  language,  and  the 
laws  for  interpreting  them.  There  are,  moreover,  in  scripture, 
a  vast  number  of  allusions  to  the  customs,  the  governments,  the 
amusements,  and  the  productions  of  eastern  countries.  To  un- 
derstand all  these  requires  a  vast  range  of  learning;  nor  can 
any  man  who  does  not  possess  at  least  a  respectable  portion  of 
it,  be  justly  esteemed  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament 
who  can  righdy  divide  the  word  of  truth. 

IV.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  church  is 
now  placed,  render  it  highly  important  that  we  should  have  a 
learned  ministry.  The  church  has  heretofore  been  assailed  by 
brutal  force;  and  imprisonment,  and  fines,  and  death,  have 
been  the  chosen  means  of  its  adversaries  to  oppose  it«  Such 
times  have  perhaps  passed  away  for  ever.  At  the  present  day 
the  church  is  surrounded  with  enemies  who  are  subtle,  bitter, 
and  learned ;  and  the  way  by  which  they  assail  our  £aith  i?  by 

{iretensions  to  superior  rationality  and  learning.  Learning, 
ike  every  thing  that  is  good,  may  be  abiised;  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  pious  man  affords  him  the  means  of  being  greatly 
useful,  and  m  the  hands  of  a  wicked  man  of  doing  much  mis- 
chief: so  learning,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  is 
either  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion, 
or  against  it.  Sensible  of  this,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have 
occupied  almost  every  branch  of  poUte  literature,  and  used  it 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  church.  Indeed  those  particular 
branches  of  science  which  are  most  extensively  diffused  and 
cultivated,  and  which,  therefore,  most  directly  influence  the 
public  mind,  seem  to  be  receiving  a  cast  decidedly  infidel.  In- 
fidel histories,  infidel  poetry,  and  infidel  systems  of  philosophy, 
together  with  infidel  novels,  are  widely  spread,  and  multitudes 
have  drunk  in  the  poison.  Thousands,  and  of  these  thousands 
multitudes  of  youth,  have  by  these  infidel  writings  been  seduced 
and  ruined  for  ever. 

And  what  is  still  more  dreadful,  many  of  these  infidels,  who 
bitteriy  hate  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christiani^— for  I  con- 
sider infidels  andSocinians  as  the  same— -have  assumed  the  name, 
the  garb,  and  the  functions  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  They 
make  vast  pretensions  to  learning,  to  candour,  to  liberality,  to 
free  inquiiy,  and  even  to  superior  benevolence  and  piety.  They 
talk  of  biblical  criticism,  ana  researches  into  antiquity,  and  false 
translations  of  the  scripture,  and  various  readings,  and  the  col- 
lation of  manuscripts,  and  interpolations  and  emendations,  and 
by  their  effrontery  and  confidence,  would  stun  and  confound  the 
opponent  who  is  not  versed  in  their  wiles,  and  furnished  with 
sufficient  learning  to  meet  them.  These  men  are  endeavouring 
to  direct  and  to  pve  a  tone  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 
In  fact,  Christianity  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  among  us  a 
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fierce  and  tremendous  triaL  Jesus  Christ  appears  now  to  have 
his  fan  in  his  hand,  and  to  be  winnowing  his  churchy  and  trying 
who  among  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  are  the  friends, 
and  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  gospel.  But  who  are  to  meet 
such  enemies  of  our  faith  ?  Evidently  they  must  be  combated 
with  their  own  weapons;  men  sufficiently  learned,  who  are  able 
to  detect  all  their  artifices,  to  unravel  their  sophisms,  and  to 
overwhelm  them  by  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  truth,  must  be 
opposed  to  them ;  and  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect,  how  few 
such  men  there  are  in  our  churches.  True  learning  is  always 
favourable  to  Cluistianity ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  learning  that  is  un- 
fiavourable  to  \\>  Ministers  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gos- 
pel; they  must  be  able  to  defend  the  truth,  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections and  cavils  of  infidels,  and  to  expose  and  to  refute 
heresy ;  and  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  present  time,  loudly 
demands  an  able  and  learned  ministr)'. 

V.  But  if  ah  able  and  faithful  ministry  is  thus  to  be  desired, 
what  is  our  duty  in  relation  to  this  subject  ?  Unquestionably  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  secure  and  increase  such  a  ministry. 
This  Jesus  Christ  expects  of  us  as  a  proof  of  our  love  to  him 
and  his  cause. 

We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Christian  public  has  been  abused,  that  it  has  been  thrown 
away  on  insufficient  men,  who  were  destitute  of  those  talents 
which  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  ministry*  This  objec- 
tion  is  perhaps  in  part  true.  But  admitting  that  in  some  in- 
stances Christian  liberality  may  have  been  misapplied,  is  the 
real  good  that  has  been  done  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten  ? 
How  many  illustrious  men,  who  have  been  some  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  the  church,  have  received  that  education  which  quali- 
fied them  for  their  career  of  usefulness  from  the  benefactions 
of  their  Christian  friends.  It  was  thus  that  Doddridge,  and 
Davies,  and  Buchanan,  and  a  multitude  of  such  men,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  ministry*  Two  considerations,' how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  silence  every  objection,  and  to  excite  us 
to  the  most  earnest  zeal  on  this  subject* 
•  1.  Many  pious  young  men  of  distinguished  talents,  but 
scanty  means,  are  now  buried,  and  their  services  perhaps  lost 
for  ever  to  the  church,  because  the  hand  of  Christian  liberality 
18  not  reached  out  to  assist  them.  Young  men  of  wealth,  of 
enterprise,  and  of  ambition,'are  allured  by  prospects  of  worldly 
gains  and  honour  to  more  lucrative  professions ;  and,  until  they 
possess  that  spirit  of  piety,  of  devotion,  and  of  zeal,  without 
which  no  ministry  can  be  exemplary  or  useful,  we  most  earn- 
estly desire  it  may  be  thus.  The  Lord  preserve  in  mercy  his 
church  from  an  unconverted  ministry,  however  learned  or  dis- 
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tiaguished  in  other  respects  it  may  be*  But,  we  repeat  the  fact, 
young  men  of  distinguished  piety  and  talents,  are  now  buried, 
and  their  talents  lost  to  the  church  for  want  of  support  in  ac- 
quiring an  education.  They  offer  their  services  to  the  church; 
they  apply  to  us  for  support,  and  we  are  compelled  to  tell  them, 
we  have  no  funds  to  assist  you. 

2.  The  present  number  of  ministers  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  supply  die  wants  of  the  church;  severad  hundred  congrega* 
tions  are  without  pastors,  and  large  tracts  of  country  are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  we  have  not  minis- 
ters to  send  to  tnem* 

Year  after  year  the  General  Assembly  of  our  church  have, 
repeated  this  lamentable  fact,  and  called  upon  our  churches  to 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject* 

We  have  lately  been  told,  in  a  solemn  address  to  the  churches 
on  this  subject,  that  *^  our  church  now  wants  at  least  a  thousand 
gospel  ministers  beyond  the  number  which  she  can  possibly 
command.:"  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  probably  dou- 
ble that  number  will  be  wanted;  and  that,  ^^  tf  ministers  of  the 
gospel  shall  be  annually  furnished  for  a  century  to  come,  only 
in  the  ratio  of  the  present  supply,  there  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  be  in  this  country  a  population  greater  than  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Europe  entirely  destitute  of  competent  reli- 
gious teachers." 

In  fact,  our  churches  seem  to  be  asleep  on  this  subject.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  that  wealthy  Christians  have  not  done  more 
to  aid  this  cause  with  their  wealth;  and  the  members  of  our 
church  at  large,  are  surely  bound  to  contribute  their  assistance. 
The  small  pittance  of  one  or  two  dollars,  annually  appropriated 
by  the  members  of  our  church,  generally,  to  this  important 
object,  would  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  our  wants,  and  yet  this 
pittance  is  withheld. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  great  Dr.  Owen,  deserve  to  be 
seriously  pondered:  ^^We  are  bound  to  serve  God  with  all 
that  is  ours,  and  with  the  fiist  fruits  of  our  substance  in  every 
kind.  Somewhat  of  whatever  God  hath  given  unto  us,  is  to 
be  set  apart  from  our  own  use,  and  given  up  absolutely  to  him 
as  a  honuige  due  unto  him,  and  a  necessary  acknowledgment 
of  him.  To  deny  this,  is  to  contradict  one  of  the  principal  dic- 
tates of  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  God  hath  given  us  nothing  ulti- 
mately'for  ourselves,  seeing  we  and  all  that  we  have  are  wholly 
his.  And  to  have  any  thing,  whereof  no  part,  as  such,  is  to  be 
spent  in  his  service,  is  to  have  it  with  his  displeasure."— Owen 
on  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  S57. 

*  In  exclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  ministry  is  appointed 
by  Christ,  as  the  grand  means  to  be  employed  in  the  conver* 
sioB  of  sinners.    It  pleases  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach^ 
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ing,  to  save  ibem  who  believe.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  behold 
the  zeal  which  is  manifested  to  distribute  the  written  word  of 
God.  We  rejoice  ia  the  existence  of  this  zeal,  and  pray  for  its 
increase.  But  we  should  always  recollect,  that  it  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  God  that  the  living  teacher  should  accompany  the 
written  word,  to  expound  and  enforce  it,  and  that  without  the 
living  teacher,  the  written  word  will  be  most  generally  ne- 
glected by  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  The  depraved 
hearts  of  men  are  averse  to  the  purity  of  religious  truth ;  and 
where  there  is  not  a  living  preacher  to  arouse  and  call  their  at- 
tention to  its  reality  and  importance,  we  find  it  almost  uniformly 
neglected.  Those  places  that  are  destitute  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  are  most  generally  also  without  religion;  the  word 
and  the  worship  of  God  is  neglected,  and  men  live  and  die  in 
ignorance,  in  carelessness,  in  unbelief,  and  in  impenitence.  If 
we  have  Uien  any  love  |o  the  souls  of  our  fellow  creatures,  or 
any  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  we 
ahould  earnestly  desire  and  labour  to  aecwcc  ah  able,  learned, 
and  faithful  ministry. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  said,  ^^  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few;  pray  ye  therefore,  the 
Lord  ol  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest." — Matt.  tx.  37,  38. 

The  millions  of  heathen  that  are  perishing  through  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  the  thousands  of  our  own  countrymen  who  are 
destitute  of  the  gospel,  have  .demands  peculiarly  strong  upon 
us.  If,  indeed,  we  desire  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  we 
shall  both  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  la- 
bourers into  the  harvest,  and  widi  ch^rfulness  contribute  our 
aid  to  the  producing  of  so  desirable  an  event.  S.  B.  H. 


SPIRITVAIi  WAVTS  OF  TOS  WEST. 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  Fresbyterian  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir,— «I  commit  to  you  the  following  communication, 
hoping  that  its  puUication  in  &e  Presbyterian  Magazine  will 
he  useful  to^the  cause  6(  religion.  And  that  by  means  of  it 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  generally,  and  ministers  and  can- 
didates for  lihe  ministry,  particularly,  will  be  better  informed  of 
the  real  state  of  these  Western  states;  diat  is,  of  their  moral 
and  religious  state.  I  pretend  not  to  the  entire  accuracy  of 
every  item  in  the  following  representation;  but  it  is  mainly 
made  from  my  own  personal  observation. 

I  have  been  nearly  five  years*  ia  the  western  states;  viz.  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Ohio;  and  have,  during  that  time,  been  ac-' 
tivdy  engaged  in  the  woi^k  of  the  ministry;  and  through  the 
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goodness  of  God,  though  I  have  a  feeble  constitution,  and  have 
been  much  of  the  time  in  weak  health,  so  that  my  labours  have 
been  often  in  weakness  and  much  painfulness,  I  have  not  lost 
but  very  few  weeks  from  public  labours  and  public  duties.  I 
have  resided  in  a  number  of  different  places,  and  travelled 
pretty  extensively,  as  duty  has  called*  I  have  attended  four 
sessions  of  the  synod  of  Kentucky;  two  of  the  Transylvania 
presbytery;  five  of  the  Louisville,  two  of  the  West  Lexington, 
and  one  of  the  Lancaster  presbyter)^ 

And  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  from  all  that  I  have  heard, 
I  am  led  to  exclaim — How  much  is  yet  to  be  done  before  reli- 
gion shall  gain  a  general  ascendancy  and  prevalency  in  these 
states !  O  now  much  is  to  be  done  before  they  become,  in  a 
moral  view,  the  garden  of  God !  Of  the  Baptist  denomination 
there  are  many  professors  and  many  preachers;  but  many  of 
their  preachers  have  had  but  little  cjducation:  and  they  are 
obliged  to  pursue  other  occupations,  besides  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  which  greatly  hinders  their  usefulness.  The  Metho- 
dists are  numerous;  in  Ohio  they  are  more  so  than  the  Baptists. 
Few  of  their  preachers  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  devoted  men,  and  are  doing  much  good. 

There  are  ako  a  great  number,  in  some  parts  of  diese  states, 
who  are  called  new  lights^  but  who  call  themselves  of  the 
Christian  body.  A  part  of  these  are,  I  think,  exceedingly  er- 
roneous. In  their  view  of  doctrines,  they  reject  total  depravity 
and  justification  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed 
to  the  believing  sinner.  They  reject  also,  the  underived  Deity, 
and  the  real  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But,  as  their 
doctrine  and  their  practice  has  been,  no  creed,  no  confession  of 
faith  but  the  Bible  only;  I  think,  numbers  who  do  not  approve 
their  whole  scheme  of  doctrines,  have  been  united  with  them 
and  stiU  meet  with  them.  Their  preachers  are  mosdy  without 
much  education,  and  in  their  meetings  they  manifest  great  ap- 
parent engagedness  and  heat,  and  not  unfrequendy  ravings: 
they  baptize  by  immersion. 

The  Presbyterian  people  of  these  states  consist  of  five  subdi- 
visions; viz.  Presbyterians  of  the  General  Assembly;  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod;  of  the  Associate  Synod;  of  the  Re- 
formed Synod;  and  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  the  General  Assembly  are  numerous  in  Ohio;  and 
they  have  a  ministry  respectable  for  learning,  piety,  and  dili- 
gence. In  Kentucky  they  are  less  numerous;  widi  thirty-six 
ministers  and  four  licensed  preachers.  In  Indiana  they  have 
six  ministers,  and  about  twenty-seven  infant  churches,  and  one 
licensed  preacher.  And  these  Presbyterian  people,  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  are  not  just  in  a  few  settlements  by  themselves; 
they  are  scattered  over  almost  the  whole  states,  and  intermixed 
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* 
with  a  vast  variety  of  other  population.     Neither  of  the  other 

branches  of  Presbyterians  are  numerous  in  these  states,  and  they 
have  but  few  |pix|i8ters^  excepting  the  Cmberland  Presbyteri- 
ans, in  the  lower  part  of  Kentucky.  They  are  considerably  nu- 
merous and  have  many  preachers.  Their  preachers  have  not 
generally  had  a  public  education,  and  they  are  said  to  resemble 
die  Methodists  in  their  manner  of  conducting  their  meetings, 
and  in  some  points  of  doctrine. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  nearly  a  history,  in  short,  of  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  above-named  states;  with  an  amazing  extent  of 
territory;  with  a  fertile  soil,  with  an  extended  and  fast  increasing 
;  population,  but  without  any  thing  like  an  adequate  living  minis- 
tiy.  And  in  Kentucky,  I  think,  far  less  than  one  half  of  those 
who  live  where  they  might  attend  upon  the  public  means  of 
grace,  if  tjiey  had  a  heart  to  it,  do  habitually  attend  divine  ser- 
vice in  any  denomination;  this  is  true  of  the  white  population, 
besides  a  vast  number  of  slaves,  very  few  of  whom  attend  pub- 
lic worship.  In  general  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  being  the  LordV  day* ;  they  regard  and  use  it  a? 
their  day.  It  is  made  the  day  of  thAr  pleasures,  in  their  ram- 
bling visits,  and  assembling  in  companies  for  mirth  and  noise; 
and  their  day  of  trade,  when^they  trafic  with  one  another,  and 
widi  such  of  the  white  population  as  will  encomrage  them,  and 
deal  with  them  in  baskets,  and  hifCK>ms^  and  fruit,  &c.  These 
things  are  going  on  continually,  and  few  people  seem  to  regard 
it,  and  scarcely  any  one  speaks  of  it,  as  an  evu,  or  mourns  over 
it,  as- an  abominadon.  Besides,  in  profane  swearing  this  part  of 
the  country  abounds.  Oaths  and  cursing  are  so  frequent,  that 
they  seem  quite  common,  so  that  few  startle  and  shudder  at 
faring  them.  And  intemperance  i)  not  sr  rare  vice ;  there  is  an 
amazing  quantity  of  domestic  'distiilad  spirits  made  in  these 
parts,  and  hard  drinkers  abound. 

These  evik  must  be  removed,  and  this  state  of  things  changed. 
And  i^  what  means?  By  means  of  the  gospel;  by  a  religious 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  our  population.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  effected  ?  I  answer,  by  a  perseverance  in  using  the  means'of 
grace  we  now  have,  and  by  an*  increase  of  these  means.  But 
bow  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how  shall  these 
people  and  these  slaves  reform  unless  diey  are  better  taught  \ 
There  are  teachers  enough,  tnd^,  to  he  a  witness  against  them, 
but  not  enough  to  overcome  their  evil  habits,  and  to  make  them 
feel  strongly  the  force  of  good  example. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  die  Christians  and  the  Christian  minis- 
ters from  the  other,  and  the  older  states,  must  help  us,  and  we 
must  help  ourselves,  and  all  must  look  to  God^  who  only  givea 
*  iis  success,  and  can  make  his  word  effectual.    O  may  a  day 
of  moral  reform  soon  come !  May  9  resurrection  take  placfe, 
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m  this  vtUey  of  vision,  so  fuU  of  dry  bones.  ^*  Come,  O  breath 
of  thQ  Lord,  and  breathe  upon  these  dain  that  they  may  live !'' 
And  I  here,  very  respectfully,  drop  a  hint  to  pt^  older  presby* 
tcries  in  the  Atlantic  states;  it  isba  plan  to  provide  domestic 
missionaries  for  these  western  states.  L^t  each  presbytenr  fur«» 
nish  one,  for  six  months  every  year,  from  the  mimber  of  their 
settled  ministo^,  and  let  his  place  at  home  be  supplied  by  his 
presbyter}^  in  the  same  way  as  one  goes  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  let  him  receive  and  enjoy  the  contribu- 
tions and  personal  presents,  which  may  be  freely  given  him,  and 
have  no  other  earthly  reward.  Were  thia  once  done,  and 
these  added  to  those  whom  the  General  Assembly  employ  as 
missionaries,  we  would  abon  have  labourers  in  abundance  in 
these  western  states.  But,  it  would  be  only  a  comparative 
abundance,  lor  not  even  then  would  there  be  any  fliipg  like  an 
adequate  supply  of*  the  real  wants  of  the  countiy.  lirrhapa  it 
will  he  said,  that  no  one  will  be  found  willing  to  endure  all  the 
privations  necessary,  and  to  bear  all  the  hardsUps  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  of  the  missionary  laliours,  without  a  better  reward : 
a  better  God  will  give  thetn ;  but  it  will  be  in  the  satisfactian  of 
doing  goodyof  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and4>f  bearing 
all  things  for  the  elect's  sake,  that^they  may  be  saved  with  eter- 
nal glory.  • 

And  are  they  ministers  of'J^esus,  and  can  dieynotlmve  fel-> 
lawship  in  his  sufferings  enough  for  this  {  Are  diey  fellow  la* 
bourers  with  Paul,  and  can  they  not  copy  enough  of  his  exam- 
ple, and  feel  enough  of  his  self-denial  for  this  ?  i  wish  die  trial 
might  be  made,  surely  some  would  offer  themselves  for  dus 
work.  I.  ResDu 

Mcfttf&Mvifo,  (JTy.)  Mahk  37^^  1883. 
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sabbath! 

This  subject  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  one  of  Ae  frst  Im- 
portance, and  yet  it  ia  imporUaU^  and  according  to  its  import- 
ance is  the  necessity  of  exaasining  it  by  the  law  md  the  tetH^ 
monjf ,  and  by  those  legitimate  deductions  which  we  are  aadk>- 
rixed  to  make  from  the  scriptures.  The  question  is  of  some 
importance;  for  it  would  be  desirable  tluit  Christians,  tiv4«g  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  should  be  agreed  in  their  prac- 
tice. And  if  either  of  them  is  by  divine  appointment,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  shovJd  search  into  the  mind  and  will  of  God  in 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  matter  that  he  haa  revealed,  and 
guide  our  practice  accordkigky. 


ISSS.  OmUuBMath.  ars 

The  propositiOB  which  we  thidl  endeavour  to  niaiataia,  is 
that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  jiractice  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Pretbyterian  church,  rix^r^That  the  Hafy  Sabbath  commencp* 
at  13  Saturday  nigki^  and  closes  at  12  of  the  night  succeeding^  the 
Sabbath.    Thaf  ali  the  intervening  hours  are  holy^  and  no  other. 

la  opposition  to  this  some  hold  that  it  comaiences  at  sun- 
setting  on  Saturday  (others  at  eandie-iighting),  and  closes  at  the 
same  time  on  the  succeeding  day. 

As  we  have  never  seen  this  subject  investigated  by  any  au* 
thor  who  maintained  the  opinion  which  we  have  proposed  to 
defend*— all  having  rather  taken  it  for  granted,  than  thought  it 
worth  the  time  and  pains  of  investigation— and  as  several  have 
written  on  the  o^er  side,  some  with  warmth,  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  be  perfectly  fair  to  take  up  the  arguments  of  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  most  attention  and  examine  them,  beside 
such  considerations  as  mi^  be  derived  from  scripture  and  reasgii 
in  defence  of  the  proposition  which  we  maintain*  The  subject 
presents  itself  under  two  aspects ;  as  it  depends  yxpon  piain  scrips 
ture  authority^  and  as  it  is  to  be  investigated  on  the  score  of  ex* 
pediena^.  If  the  first  is  decided  clearly,  the  question  of  expe- 
diency will  necessarily  be  excluded ;  but  if  it  jifaould  be  left 
doubtful,  after  the  fullest  investigation  of  what  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures say  on  the  subject,  then  a  discussion  of  the  question  on 
the  score  of  expediency  would  not  only  be  proper,  but  mig^ 
tend  materially  to  confirm  what  was  doubtful  from  scripture. 

Of  aU  the  writers  who  have  advocated  keeping  the  evening 
befiM^  the  Sabbath,  we  know  of  none  that  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  more  candour  and  ability  than  the  late  venerable  Hr. 
Dwight.  To  repeat  his  arguments  dien,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  giving  the  strength  ci  the  arguments  in  defence  of  that  prac- 
tice which  we  oppose*  . 

The  Dr.  observes,  ^  The  ;time  at  which  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  Sabbath  are  to  commence  b,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  when 
darkness  commences  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  For  this  opi- 
nion the  following  reasons  may  be  alleged : 

^  First. — ^The  natural  day  commenced  with  darkness.  After 
God  had  created  the  chaos,'  darkness  rested  upon  it  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  This  darkness,  and  the  light  whidi  succeeded.it, 
are  declared' to  have  constituted  the  j^rst^day*  In  the  same 
manner  are  reckoned  the  five  succeeding  days  of  the  creation. 

^  SecomUy. — ^The  Sabbath,  at  its  original  institution,  was  a 
natural  day.  This  is  deais  because  that  God  rested  the  seventh 
day;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  six  preceding  da^ 
were  reckoned,  we  have  the  fullest  pro<^^  that  He  who  by  his 
own  choice  reckoned  them  in  this  manner,  reckoned  the  seventh 
day  in  the  same  manner. 

^^  77itr%«-i-When  the  SaUbathwnsmcwcdly  cttjoined  upon 
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the  Israelites,  it  was  required  to  be  kept  a  natural  day.  This 
we  know,  because  no  alteration  of  the  original  insiitution  is 
specified  in  the  command;  and  because,  in  L«v«  zxiii.  32,  God 
says  to  the  people  respecting  the  great  day  of  atonement,  From 
even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

^  Fourthltf^r^The  Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  with  the  dark- 
ness, or  with  the  time  which  wer  commonly  denote  by  candle- 
lighting.  This  is  evident  from  Neh.  xiii.  19 :  **  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark,  before 
the  Sabbath.*'  It  is  here  evident,  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  com- 
menced on  Friday -evening  when  the  gates  began  to  be  dark, 
or,  in  our  customary  language,  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
commenced  in  that  city.  The  Sabbath  also,  as  a  natural  day, 
began  originally  at  the  same  time;  the  first  da^  of  the  creadon 
having  commenced  with  absolute  darkness.  The  time  of  dark- 
ness to  us,  is  the  time  when  we  can  no  longer  see  to  transact 
ordinary  business  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

M  Fifthly  .r^Tht  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  a  natural  day;  because  there  is  no  hint  given  us  in  the  New 
'  Testamont  of  any  alteration  made  as  to  the  mode  in  this  respect* 
Dr.  Macknt|^t  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Christians  began 
their  Sabbath  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Some  Christians 
have  supposed,  that  the  time  when  our  Lord  arose  from  the 
dead,  is  that  at  which  the  present  Sabbath  ouig^t  to  begin.  TMs 
is  evidently  an  error;  because  that  time  is  not  declared  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  therefore  cannot  be  known  by  us.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  Christians  begin  the  Sabbath  at  midnight;  a 
time  of  human  appointment  merely.  This,  to  me,  seems  un- 
warrantable."   Thus  far  the  Doctor. 

As  these  arguments,  though  somewhat  multiplied,  seem  to 
grow  out  of  two  sources,  viz.— 1.  The  expression  in  Genesis, 
The  evening  and  the  morning'  were  thefrst  day*  2.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews'in  celebrating  their  Sabbath  from*  evening  to 
evening,  and  this  by  divine  appointment^-it  is  thought  that  jus- 
tice may  be  done  to  the  subject  by  replying  to  these  two  sources 
only. 

jr!rtf^«— As  to  the  argument  from  the  expression,  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day^  two  things  are  necessary  to 
make  this  argument  good.  1st.  The  word  evening  must  be 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  word  nighty  and  the  word  mom^ 
ing  to  the  word  day.  2dly.  The  whole  must  be  equivalent  to 
a  declaration,  that  the  evening  (or  night)  came  first,  and  the 
«ioming  (or  day)  followed.  If  either  of  these  should  friil,  the 
whole  argument  built  upon  this  passage  would  evidendy  fall 
through.  But  neither  ot  them  is  agre^iUe  to  fact,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  any  source. 

The  En^ish  words  evening  and  mornings  it  is  humbiy  be- 
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Iteved,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  considering  equivaletit  to 
the  words  night  and  day.  They  uniformly  mean  the  first  part 
of  each*  The  evening  means  the  early  part  of  the  night,  but 
nev^  the  whdle  night«  The  morning  Ukewise  means  die  early 
part  of  the  day,  but  never  the  whole  day.  So  far  then  as  die 
English  words  fure  concerned  the  argument  fails  entirely,  if  the 
translation  is.  correct;  and  of  its  correctness  in  the  main,  we 
never  have  heard  a  doubt  suggested. 

But  fot  tHe  sake  of  greater  certainty,  let  us  appeal  to  the  ori- 
ginal. 7he  Heb.  y\p  is  defined  by  the  learned  Parkhurst,*— 
^^  The  evening,  or  more  properly  all'  the  time  from  mid-day  to 
night,  so  catted,  because,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed  the  me- 
ridian, the  evening  air  from  the  western  or  darkened  part  of  the 
heavens  begins  to  mix  with  the  day,  which  mixture  continues 
till  night;  when  die  day  is  overpowered,  the  darkness  prevails^ 
and  the  mixture  of  daylight  ceases.'' 

From  this  definition,  the  word  3ij;  instead  of  meaning  the 
whole  night,  as  was  necessary  to  the  argument,  we  find  exacdy 
eauivalent  in  meaning  to  our  English  word  evemng:  the  close 
oi  the  diay,  and  the  beginning  of  the  night,  or  that  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  when  day  is  declining  and  night  commencing. 
And  if  this  word  must  be  interpreted  so  as  to  iiiclude  half  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  it  might,  with  more  propriety,  include 
the  t¥relve  hours  from  noon,  when  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  till 
midnight,  than  any  other.  ^  *. 

The  HeU^pa  is  defined  by  the  same  author  thus:— ^l^e 
morning,  or  morning-light,  which  springing  fordi  upon  the 
earth,  surveys  and  searches  out  all  things."  It  may  at  once  be 
seen  with  how  much  propriety  this  word  could  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  whole  dayi,  or  twelve  hours  from  sunrising  till  sun- 
setting.  Especially,  it  is  strange,  that  an  important  argument 
should  be  left  to  this  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  construction 
for  its  only  support.  But  to  make  it  still  more  evident  that 
these  wofrds  are  not  equivalent  to  night  and  day^  these  latter  are 
mentioned  in  die  same  sentence  under  their  proper  appellation, 
Gen.  i.  5.  ^  And  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night."  *^  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day." 
It  is  hardly  supposable,  that  the  same  things  would  be  mention- 
ed under  different  names  in  the  same  sentence,  and  that  without 
giving  any  notice  of  the  change,  or  without  any  apparent  ne- 
cessity. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
argument  good,  viz. — ^The  evening  (meaning  the  night)  must 
have  come  first,  and  the  n^oming  (meaning  the  day)  must  have 
followed,  which  is  by  no  means  certain  from  the  text.  It  is 
true,  the  word  evening  comes  before  the  word  mornings  but  the 
dedaration  that  die  evening  came  first,  in  fact,  is  entirely  want- 
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iDgf  It  may  have  come  firsts  or  it  may  not,  from  any  thing  that 
can  be  concluded  from  the  text.  It  is  by  no  means  the  genius 
of  the  English,  or  any  other  language,  tluit  where  several  items 
are  menticmed  in  succe^ion,  that  the  one  which  is  mentioned 
first  was  first  in  fact,  in  place,  or  in  time.  When  we  say  Peter 
and  James  and  John  are  coming,  it  is  by  no  oceans  conclusive 
that  Peter  is  foremost,  and  James  next,  and  John  last.  They 
may  be  all  equally  near;  nor  would  any  one  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  the  one  who  was  mentioned  first  was  actual!/  fotemostw-— 
So  when  it  is  said,  ^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptize<^  shall  be 
saved,"  certainly  to  conclude  that,  baptism,  in  order  to  its  vali* 
dity,  must  necessarily  come  after  believing,  because  it  is  men- 
tioned after,  is  wresting  language  from  its  intended  use.  A 
cause  incurs  the  suspicion  of  being  a  weak  one,  which  is  con- 
strained to  resort  to  such  arguments  for  its  support. 

But  why  should  the  evening'  be  uniformly  mentioned  first  im- 
ksa  it  came  firsts  as  one  or  the  other  must  have  preceded f  1 
answer  I  cannot  tell,  only  that  the  H<dy  Ghost  has  seen  fit  so  to 
express  it,  one  or  the  odier  must  be  mentioned  first,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  form  of  expression  is  not  as  good  aa  any. 
If  the  order  of  the  expression  had  been  reversed,.and  the  morn- 
ing mentioned  first,  the  same  question  might  be  asked,  to  which 
we  should  be  equally  incompetent  to  give  an  answer.  But  with 
regard  .to  the  assertion  that  one  or  the  other  must  hetoe  come  first 
infittty  we  cannot  assent  to  it.  For  owing  to  the  spherical  form 
o^he  earth,  neither  morning  nor  evening,  neither  day  nor  night, 
could  have  come  first;  but  bbth  of  them  must  have  commenced 
precisely  at  the  same  time.  This  proposition  must  be  evident 
to  any  onfe  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  astronomy. 
The  earth  being  spherical,  the  dme  when  it  is  day  at  one  place, 
it  must  be  night  at  every  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
When  it  is  morning  in  one  place,  it  is  evening  in  the  other. 
Noon  and  midnight  will,  at  the  same  moment,  occupy  opposite 
points  on  the.  eaith's  surface.  So  that  necessarily  no  one  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  could  have  preceded  die  other,  as  to 
the  whole  globe.  And  there  was  as  yet  no  part  of  it  distin- 
guiflAied  from  the  rest  by  die  garden  of  £den,  or  hy  inhabitants, 
tor  the  earth  was  hitherto  without  furm  and  void.  M.  H. 

(TV  fo  cofUimM^.) 

• 

•A  ^larratvve  of  the  State  of  Religion^  within  the  hountU  of  the  Ge- 
neral JS^embly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  of  the  Oenerat 
Associations  y  Connecticut  and  JUdssachusettSf  ana  the  General 
Conro'ention  of  Vermont,  during  the  tost  year. 

Tut  Genenl  jM^iablv  vo  sending  V>  the  chinches  the  snnusl  nuTstiire  of  the 
state  of  reHgion  within  tbieir  bounds,  wish  them  s^rmcc,  mer^^  and  peace  JHm 
Chdeur  fikmr  and  Jkwe  Ckriet  eitr.  Lent, 
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We  h«re  much  reason  to  offer  our  thuikagmng*  to  the  Gre«MIead  of  the 
church  for  the  many  tokens  of  his  love,  with  whidi  he  has  visited  that  portion 
of  it,  which  is  in  our  land,  during  the  past  year.  He  has  saven  many  conyinc- 
img'  proofll^  that  he  has  been  present  with  the  assembhes  m  his  people  to  bless 
them»  by  bestowinr  upoo»them  the  sancti^ing  influences  of  his  Ho|y  Spirit. 
Him  we  acknowleoge  and  adore  as  our  Recleemer  and  head,  as  the  fioun^Ktion 
of  our  hopes  and  the  source  of  all  grace,  and  we  ascribe  glory  and  Jomhdon  to' 
BSm  that  iwed  tu,  and  voihedusfrwn  our  nna  in  kU  own  bhod. 

But  while  there  are  many  reasons  for  thaakfUness  and  rejoicing,  there  is 
much  also  to  be  deplored. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow,  that  the  Assembly  have  heard  numerous  complaints 
of  hikewarmness  and  confonnity  to  the  ii^orld,  among  professing  Christians. 
The  neglect  of  family  pmyer,  the  want  of  zeal  for  extending  the  interests  of 
the  Bedeemer's  kingdm,  attachmciit  to  ^e  worid,  oonformity  to  its  sinful  cus- 
toms' and  pleasures,  and  in  some  few  instances,  ^ssennons  ai}d  backslidings 
prove  that  these  complaints  are  but  too  well  founded.  Such  pMessors  seem 
to  have  fbrgotten  the  deep  oblijpitions  which  they  are  under,  from  their  own 
▼okmlafy  engagements  of  obedience  to  God,  and  from  the  dying  love  of  Him 
who  gave  himself  for  them,  to  redeem  Aem  from  all  iniguity ;  that  the  God 
whom  we  serve  is  "  a  jealous  God ;"  and  that  the  rina  of  hi»  professing  people 
are  peooliarty  hateful  to  him.  We  affectionately,  and  yet  solemnly  call  upon 
them  to  rvmcM^er  from  •mhenee  they  are  flUen^  and  to  repent  and  do  their  JSrH 
roorkof  to  he  -matckfid  emd  etreiigthen  the  tkingo  vddch  remain^  thai  are  ready  to 
die. 

in  some  parts  of  our  land,  attempts  sre  made  to  propagate  the  most  perni- 
doua  errors^  With  a  ceal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  uMer  lofty  pretensions- 
to  superior  rationality  and  to  deeper  discoveries  in  relisrion,  sOme  are  endear 
vouring  to  take  away  the  crown  nom  the  Redeemer's  bead ;  to  clegrade  Bhn 
l^ho  is  the  mighty  God  and  the  prince  of  life,  to  a  level  with  mere  men,  and  to 
rob  us  of  all  our  hopea  of  redemption  through  his  blood.  Pretending  too,  a 
more  expanded  benevolence  to  roan,  and  more  ennobled  ideas  of  the  goodness 
and  meicy  of  God,  they  assiduously  propagate  the  sentiment,  thit  all  men  will 
ultimately  obtain  eternal  bappines^  nowever  sinful  th^  present  temper  and 
oonducl  may  be,  without  any  reganl  to  the  cleansing  of  the  blood  or  atone- 
ment, or  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Believing  that  these 
sentiments  are  attsriy  sabvenlve  of  goapel  truth  and  holiaess;  that  they  ^are 
alike  dishonouring  to  God,  and  dartmctive  to  the  pteaent  aiid  eternal  welfn6 
of  men,  we  cannot  but  affectionately  warn  you  against  them.  Beware  brethren^ 
hot  ye  alio  betng  led  away  with  the  error  of  Ute  wicked,  faB  from  your  own  otead- 
faetneoo^  Cherish  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  6tith  which  w  according^  to  god- 
Uneoo:  and  seek  to  experience  in  your  own  souls  its  sanctifying  influence. 

Hie  gross  vices  of  intemperance,  profhne  swearing.  Sabbath  breaking  and 
gambfing,  stSl  extenmvely  exist  The  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  conti- 
'  nnea  to  produce  the  meet  deplorable  effects,  and  threatens  stiU  greater  injury. 
That  such  ctwies  Aould  any  where  exist,  is  matter  of  astonishment  and  sorrow. 
They  prove  that  man  hat  deeply  i^MMtatised  from  God:  and  that  our  nature  is 
both  degraded  and  depraved. 

Bu4  there  is  one  smbjeet  to  whkh  the  Assembly  advert  widi  the  most  painful 
feelings.  Vaat  sections  of  our  cwmtiT,  partieuhirly  cnir  frontiers,  aredeadtote 
of  the  stated  means  of  grace,  and  are  loudly*  calling  upon  us  in  the  words  of  the 
man  of  Macedonia,  come  over  and  heip  uv. 

In  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  wfech  consists  of  twenty-Ax  congre^ptions, 
there  are  but  four  which  have  pastors,  fo  the  I^resbytery  of  Genessee,  which 
consists  of  luneteen  congregations,  .two  only  have  pastors,  and  of  these  two,  but 
one  enjoys  the  stated  preadiing  of  the  gospel  more  than  half  the  lime.  In  the 
Pre^ytery  of  Bath,  the  Churches  are  fbw,  and  most  of  them  feeble  and  desti- 
tute ctt  the  ministiy  of  the  word.  There  are  but  six  ministers  in  nearly  as  many 
eountieSk  Multitudes  are  evidently  living  without  God  in  the  worid,  and  par- 
ioff^not  even  an  ootwaard  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  |;o8pel.  In  muiy  m- 
mmes  the  Scriptoreffar^not  to  be  found,  and  i«  too  many  mstances^  littl<^or  no 
dc^re  19  shown  to  poastaa  thenK    fo  mmiy  plaises  no  meetings  for  the  public 
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wonhip  of  Qpd  are  held ;  and  in  many  others,  such  meetm^  are  thinly  attend- 
ed. In  the  Preabyteiy  of  Cbamplainy  many  towns  are  destitute  of  ft  preached' 
gospel  and  church  privileges;  and  in  the  Presbyteiy  of  Susquehanna,  which 
spreads  over  an  extensive  countiy,  among  twenty-six  congre^gationa,  which  are 
widely  scattered,  there  are  but  ten  nunisters.  Of  twenty-nine  congregations, 
which  belong  to  the  Presbyteiy  of  Erie,  twen^-one  are  destitute  of  a  stated 
•ministi^;  and  of  thirty-three  congregations  which  belon^^  to  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Louisville,  more  than  half  are  in  the  same  destitute  condition.  In  the  Presby* 
teiy  of  Union,  two  or  three  times  the  present  number  of  ministers  are  needed, 
to  supply  the  ^iritual  wants  of  that  portion  of  our  church.  In  the  Presbjrteiy 
•f  Gnoid  River,  which  conasts  of  twenty-nine  cong^gations,  there  are  but 
twelve  ministers.  The  Presbytety  of  West  Tennessee,  which  spreads  over  a 
large  tract  of  countiy,  and  embraces  within  its  bounds  a  population  of  310,000 
inhabitants,  has  only  fourteen  ministers  belon^ng  to  it;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
licentiate  within  their  bounds.  The  few  missionaries  who  have  passed  through 
this  region  hme  been  weU  received,  aod  much  solicitude  is  manifested  by  me 
]>eople  to  obtain  the  labours  of  a  zealous  and  enlightened  ministry.  Tliat  sec- 
tion of  our  church  which  is  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  I^vsbyteries  of 
Missouri  and  Ifississippi,  loudly  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public. 
The  Presbyteiy  of  Iklissouri  extends  over  a  country  near^  300  miles  square, 
and  contains  upwards  of  120,000  inhabitants:  and  much  of  it  is  still  a  moral 
waste.  Thousands  are  crying  for  the  bread  of  life ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  new  churches  might  be  formed,  if  there  were  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  faithful  and  devoted  ministers.  The  Presbytery  of  Hiaassippi  too^  coven 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  embracing  the  two  states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
the  population  of  which,  must  considerably  exceed  2O0,0(J0  souls.  Though 
Covering  such  a  vast  extent  of  country  and  embracing  so  large  a  populatioii, 
only  eight  ministers  belong  to  it,  and  only  four  licentiates  are  under  its  care. 
Severu  towns  of  importance,  which  are  rapidly  increaang  in  population  and 
wealth,  present  most  interesting  stations  for  missionary  labours,  .^uaionr  these. 
New  Orleans  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  as  presenting  a  field  for 
exertions  truly  astonishing  for  magnitude,  interest,  and  diffiadty.  It  contains 
46,000  inhabitants,  and  is  annual^  growiiig  in  resources  of  aU  kinds.  The 
short  ministry  of  Mr.  Lamed  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  very  uaefol,  and 
while  we  aifectionately  sympathize  with  the  congregation  in  that  city,  on  the 
loss  of  their  late  esteemed  pastor,  we  offer  our  prayers  to  God,  that  he  would 
speedily  bestow  on  them  another  fidthfol  pastor  to  supply  his  place.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Georig^  which  extends  over  more  than  hafrthe  state  of  Georgia,  and 
consists  of  but  eig^t  ministers ;  and  the  Presbytery  bf  Concord,  contain  within 
their  bounds,  extensive  tracts  of  countiy,  where  tiie  ordinances  and  institutioiis 
of  religion  are  hardly  known. 

In  most  of  these  destitute  parts  of  our  country,  pernicious  eirars  are  asndu- 
ously  and  succeaafolly  propagated ;  and  in  aU  of  them  gross  immoralities  abound. 
Removed  from  the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  without  its  power- 
fol  restraints,  destitute  of  Sabbaths  and  Sanctuaries,  unchecked  bv  the  solemn 
admonition^  and  uncheered  by  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  £ospel,  multitudes 
tliere  live  in  nn,  and  die  in  impenitence.  Seldom  does  the  nerald  of  salvation 
ruse  his  inviting  voice  amon^  them,  and  seldom  do  the  sounds  of  prayer  and 
praise  ascend  as  grateful  ofTenngs  to  heaven.  And  these  are  our  bretnren ;  bone 
of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  many  of  their  fiithers  worshipped  with  our 
fathers  in  the  same  Sanctuaiy,  and  with  many  of  them  we  have  gone  up  to  the 
house  of  Giod.  Surely  their  claims  upon  our  Christian  liberality  are  peculiarly 
strong:  and  we  cannot  suffer  their  earnest  requests,  that  we  would  send  them 
the  word  of  life,  to  be  refused. 

It  b  truly  gratifying  to  learn,  that  a  veiy  earnest  desire  is  felt,  and  a  huidi^le 
zeal  shown,  to  obtain  the  gospel  nunistiy  in  these  destitute  parts  of  our  land. 
Many  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  offer  up  to  him  their  fervent  prayers,  that  he 
would  send  among  them  fiuthfol  laboureis ;  and  Sabbath  day  schools,  and  Mis- 
sionatpr,  and  Education  Societiea,  have  been  in  some  places  estoblished.  In 
some  instances,  the  destitute  congregations  persevere  in  maintaining  public 
worship;  and  there  is  an  increasing  attention  to  the  means  of  gi«ce«    We  have 
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heard,  too,  with  pleasure,  that  in  many  of  theae  destitute  parts  of  our  land,  im> 
nistem  have  frequently  gone  forth  in  company,  two  or  tliree  at  a  time,  and 
preached,  and  visited,  and  Cod  has  greatly  blessed  their  labours. 

But,  we  turn  to  contemplate  more  pleasing  subjects.  It  cannot  but  be  grati* 
fying  to  the  friends  of  the  Redeemers  kingnom,  to  learn  that  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  statements  which  we  bare  received  from  the  different  Presbyteries, 
represent  the  interests  of  religion  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Infidelity  is  scarcely  any  where  openly  professed  The  churches  are  gene- 
rally ixidkiQg  in  peace.  There  is  generally  an  increased  attention' to  the  pub- 
lie  ordinances  or  worship;  and  many  new  congregations  ha\e  been  organized, 
and  new  churches  erected  throughout  our  country.  Several  of  these  have  been 
buiH  in  regions,  where  but  a  short  time  since  was  nothing  but  a  waste  wilder- 
nesss  uninnabited  by  civilized  man.  • 

The  monthly  concert  for  prayer  is  generally  observed.  Bible  classes  and 
the  catecbetical  instruction  of  youth,  are  still  continued  wlfh  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects.  Baptized  children  with  their  parents^  have  in  many  instances  been 
convened,  and  reminded  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  upon  them,  by  the 
baptismal  covenant.  Praying  societies  are  very  geneiaUy  estabhshed.  Sab- 
bath day  schools  are  numerous  and  fiourish:ng,  and  thousands  of  youth,  who 
probably  would  othlrwise  have  grown  up  ignorant  and  vicious,  have  by  means 
of  these  institutions  been  instructed,  ana  fitted  to  mtke  useful  members  of  so- 
<Hety. 

Liberal  patronage  has  generally  been  extended  to  the  various  benevolent  and 
pious  institutions,  which  are  established  within  our  bounds,  and  many  Mission- 
ary, and  Education,  and  Bible  Societies  are  flourishing.  It  has  given  the  As- 
sembly unfeigned  joy,  to  hear  of  the  very  flourishing  condition,  and  the  in- 
creasing prosperity,  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  During  the  past  year  a 
consideninle  addition  has  been  made,  both  JP  its  funds,  and  to  the  number  dT 
auxiliary  societies  connected  with  it  We  oner  our  fervent  prayers  that  the 
blessing  of  the  God«f  heaven«may  resVupon  it.  Several  societies  for  the  edtt- 
cation  of  poor  and  pious  youth,  who  have  the  gospel  ministiy  in  view,  have- 
been  established  during  the  past  year;  and  the  churches  appear  in  some  degree 
to  be  awaking  to  a  sense  of  tne  importance  of  this  subject. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  formation  of  several  Misnonair  Asso- 
oations  of  youn^  men.  The  Yoi|vi^  Men's  Missionary  Society  of  Richmond, 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Dunng  the  last  year  they  have  employed  eight 
missionaries,  and  have  expended  in  their  support  about  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  students  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  are  members  of  the 
Dialectic  Society,  liave  generously  en^a^fed  to  contribute  ^250,  payable  in  five 
year^  towards  endowing  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Prince- 
ton. It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  several  children  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  and  in  other  places,  are  clothed,  and  fed,  and  instructed  by  the  contri- 
butions of  pious  females,  residing  within  our  bounds. 

From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Assembly  are  gratified  to  learn, 
that  the  missionary  concerns  of  our  church,  appear  to  be  crowned  with  the 
blessing  of  God.  The  number  of  missionaries  is  mcreasinp^,  thoujg^h  by  no  means 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Oi^  Seminary  at  Princeton,  is  yearly  fiimishing  miiable  missionaries,  whose 
labours  are  received  with  gratitude,  and  accompanied  with  a  blessing.  AJnder 
these  circumstances  it  is  hoped  that  the  churches  will  not  fail  to  take  up  annual 
contributions  for  the  missionary  fund,  to  the  application  of  which  the  Presbyte- 
rian interest  is  so  much  indebted. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  learn  Uiat  God  still  blesses  with  the  influences  of  his 
Spirit  several  of  our  colleges.  Hamilton  College  has  about  100  students,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  pious.  .Union  College  has  ahoat  240  students,  and  of  these 
about  70  are  hopefully  pious. 

But  we  have  not  only  to  rej(»ce  in  the  general  increase  of  the  interests  of 
religion,  there  are  also  q>ecial  reasons  for  thaiikfulness.    On  many  of  our  con- . 
gregations  God  has  been  pVeased  to  pour  out  his  spirit,  and  to  grant  them  times 
of  revival  and  refreshing.  The  congregations  of  West  Bloomfield,  Lima,  Avon, 
Groveland,  Nunda,  Richmond,  Livonia,  and  especially  Blount  Morris  in  the 
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seTenl  of  our  sea»poft  towna^  and  both  marinen  themifcWea,  and  their  frsuliea 
have  received  great  benefit  from  attending  the  public  ordinancea  of  the  gospel. 
The  Assemoly  reconunends  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  our  churches,  to 
encourage  and  promote  these  useful  institutions. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  continues  to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  church.  A  raissionaiy  spirit  is  diffused  among  the  students^ 
and  a  few  have  already  dev#ed  themselves  to  the  labours  and  privations  of  a 
foreign  mission.  The  churched  are  already  enjoying  the  fruits  of  this  most 
important  institution.  The  Theological  Seminary,  at  Auburn,  under  the  care 
of  the  Synod  o^ geneva,,  is  flourismng*  and  efforts  are  also  making,  with  en- 
couraging prospects,  to  establish  Theological  Seminaries  in  other  ptfts  of  our 
countiy. 

The  Assembly  sincerely  congratulates  the  churches,  under  its  care,  on  the 
recent  union  which  has  been  completed  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  As- 
aodate  Reforn)ed  Churches.  We  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  that  this  union 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects,  and  that  the  frtal  Head  of 
the  church  will  bless  it  to  the  proQiotion  of  the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 

•  On  the  whole,  the  review  ot  tlie  past  year  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
lively  sensations  of  gratitude,  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  for  the  blessings 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  to  excite  us  to  more  zeal  and  devotedncss 
in  his  service*  We  rejoice  in  the  spread  of  his  gom^el.  He*hali  havedommon 
from  sea  to  sea^  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  ^  the  earth.  Reviewing  his 
mercies  to  his  church  in  our  land,  we  are  constrained  to  offer  to  him  our  de- 
vout praises.'  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  vho  only  doeth  wMb> 
drous  things,  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever;  and  let  the  whole  earth  oe 
filed  loith  his  glof^y, — ^Amxit  ahi}  Axxh. 

Published  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Attest, 

WILLIAM  NEILU  Stated  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  May,  1822. 


Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Education  Society. 

In  reviewing  their  operations  during  the  past  year,  your  mani^ers  are  con- 
strained to  regret  the  limited  ^here  in  wnich  they  are  compeUed  to  move. 
Candour  requires  the  statement^  that  their  institution  has  not  met  with  that  li- 
beral patronage,  which  its  acknowledged  importance  demands. 

This  fact  is  announced  with  sorrow,  and  also  with  some  degree  of  nirprise ; 
for  they  are  persuaded  if  their  designs  in  encouraging  and  assisting  indigent 
and  plon3  youth  in  their  preparatory  studies  for  the  g^pel  ministry,  were  rally 
appreciatid,  they  would  have  but  litUe  cause  of  complaint.  But  whilst  your 
board  have  observed  with  pain,  the  fallacy  of  that  zeal  which  has  its  only  foun- 
dation in  novelty,  and  have  in  many  instances  experienced  a  disappointment  of 
their  fondest  anticipations,  they  have  sufficient  ground  of  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  their  purpose.  Since  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare,  in  which 
youth  of  high  worldly  expectatiojis  are  willing  to  submit  to  tihe  labour  and  self- 
denial  attendant  upon  the  sacred  office;  they  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative 
duty  to  aid,  in  every  possible  way,  the  wishes  of  those,  who^  although  poor  in 
t&b  world,  have  talents,  piety,  and  a  willing  heart  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of 
Christ  With  such  they  have  already  been  connected,  and  have  feh  their  la- 
bour rewarded,  in  their  exemplary  deportment  and  literary  profideilcy. 

The  smiles  of  Providence  have  not  been  withheld;  and,  although  some  pain- 
fuVcKxuirences  have  taken  place,  as  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated, 
the  board  have  still  sufficient  evidence,  that  their  cause  is  identified  with  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  church. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  society  there  have  been  twenty-three  young  men 
•upported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  funds. 

There  are  at  present  six  young  men  entirely  dependant,  who  are  successfully 
pursuing  thair  studies  at  approved  seminaries;  six  are  partially  supported;  and 
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occftrional  instance  has  been  afforded  to  several  others,  who  have  not  been 
brought  luider  the  immediate  superintendaace  of  the  managers.* 

Por  the  education  and  maintenance  of  these,  and  for  delraying  incidental 
expenses,  there  have  been  expended  during  the  past  year  ^0^97  v9. 

Tile  receipts  during  the  same  period  have  been  as  follows;  viz. 

Life  subscription  for  Rev.  John  Robinson,  North  Carolina,  by  Ladies' 

Benevolent  Society  of  Poplar  Tent  congregation. 
Ditto  for  Rev.  James  Patterson  by  Female  Fragment  Society 
Ditto  for  Rev.  Isaac  Keller,  M*Conne]sburg,  by  ladies  of  his  church 
Collection  after  last  annual  sermon  .... 

Prom  Auxiliary  %>ciety  in  Fu^t  Presbyterian  Church,  "Philadelphia 

Do.  do.  Second  «      do. 

Do.  do.  Third  do.  -  - 

Do.  do.  Sixth  do. 

From  Union  Auxiliary  Society  nf  Salem,  South  Carolina 
Prom  Aunliaiy  Society  of  Rockland  Church         ... 

Do.  Harrisburgh 

Do.  Keshaminy        -     '      - 

Do.  Mount  Gilead,  Ashton 

Do.  Peilcador  congregation 

Do.  Providence  and  Springfield 

Do.  St.  George  and  Forest  congregation,  Dela- 

ware    '        -  - 

Annual  Subscriptions'*       .... 
Donation  from  Udies  of  Shaver  creek  congregation 

Do.        Presbytery  of  NorthumberuLnd 

Do.        a  prayer  meeting  - 

Do.        ladies  of  Rockland  church,  D.  C. 

Do.        sundry  individuals 

Do.        Mr.  Cope,  of  Lewistown,  Delaware 

Do.        Georgia,  by  Mr.  Patterson 
Interest  of  stock  -  -         '  - 

Collection  at  Cape  Island,  by  Mr.  Patterson 
Rent  of  property  -  -  -  - 

£ighty.one  volumes,  together  wit&  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  be- 
queathed by  late  Mrs.  Sarah  HoUinshead,  of  Philadelphia. 

19  Auxiliaiy  Societies.  • 

The  fund  at  present  consists  of  1060  dollars  in  ax  per  cent,  stock  and  289 
dollars  in  cash.-  « 

It  should  be  further  stated,  that  there  are  at  present  several  candidates,  who 
have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  boara  by  the  most  flattering  testimo- 
nials, but  have  been  rejected  through  stern  necessity,  ifotwithstanding  the 
plans  of  the  board  are  founded  upon  the  most  rig^d  economy.  Su(;h  measures, 
although  resulting  from  a  sense  of  duty,  have  excited  the  liveliest  rt^gret.  The 
remedy,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  public,  and  the  hope  is  in- 
dulged, that  it  will  not  be  withheld.  AU  reasonable  Christians  will  deprecate 
an  unlearned  ministry,  and  acknowled^  the  necessity,  in  connexion  with 
piety,  of  those  enlightened  anddlgni^ed  views  in  ministers  of  tlie  gospel,  which 
are  mfused  by  liberal  studies;  but  they  should  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that 
their  persona}  exertions  must  contribute  to  effect  objects  so  desirable. 

^lany  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  kindly  and  steadily  co-operated  with 
the  board  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the. institution;  and  an  especial  recog- 
nitioti  is  made  of  tlie  asmstance  derived  from  Female  Auxiliary  Associations. 
That  their  example  may  be  imitated,  is  heartily  desired  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

Our  appeal  is  now  made  to  Christian  liberality ;  let  it  not  meet  with  cold  ne- 

Sleet,  nor  be  regarded  with  listless  indifference ;  especially  at  a  period,  when, 
iie  necessities  of  the  church,  and  the  deplorable  conoilion  of  perianing  nullions. 
are  unceasingly  importuning  us  to  send  forth  labourers  into  the  vineyard. 
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* 

The  Treasury  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Fres- 
byterian  Churcht  aeknowled^ps  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
for  their  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  tVl  J.  diiring  the 
month  of  May  last,  vix» 

Of  Anthony  Finley,  for  the  privile^  of  printing  3500  copies  of  the 

.  Confession  of  Faith,  &c.  one  half  is  for  the  Contingent  Fund,  being  g52  50 
Of  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  from  Menrin  Hall  of  £lizabethtown«  for 

ditto  2500  copies,  one  half  is  for  the  same  fund             -           -  37  50 
Of  Rev.  Reuben  PG»t,  from  the  Female  Cent  Society  of  Washington 

dty,  for  ditto       .       •     -           -            .           -           -            -  16  50 

And  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  for  ditto  20  00 
Of  Rev.  A.  G.  Fairchild,  from  (forge's  Creek  Church,  Redstone 

Presbytery,  for  ditto        -           -           -           .           .           .  5  34 

Of  Rev.  Ezra  King,  from  Long  Island  Presbytery,  for  ditto           -  8  00 

Of  Rev.  A.  O.  Patterson,  from  the  Female  Cent  Society  of  Mount  "- 

Pleasant  Church,  Redstone  Presbytery,  for  (Htto          '-           •  20  00 

Of  Rev.  John  Barnard,  jr.  from  Ontario  Presbytery,  for  ditto       -  7  62 
Of  William  M'Harg,  Esq.  from  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany^ 

for  ditto                -           - 43  00 

Of  Rev.  Br.  S.  JAiller,  the  donation  of  L.  H.  of  Newburg,  New  York. 

for  ditto               -            -           -            -           -           -            -  20  00 

Of  Rev.  Obadiah  Jennings,  SteubenviUe  Church,  Ohio,  for  ditto  17  25 
Of  Rev.  Henry  Reid,  from  Mrs.  Anna  £.  Norris,  of  Abbeville,  South 

Carolina,  for  ditto            -            -            •            -            -            -  20  00 
From  MSss  Ann  Gray  of  ditto,  Jgl,  and  a  locket  sold  for  %!,  for 

ditto                 -            -            -            -            -           -           -  2  00 

From  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Saxon,  of  ditto,  for  ditto                 -           -  1  00 

Frtjm  Miss  Martha  Gray,  of  ditto,  for  ditto        -            •           -  1  00 

Prom  Miss  Mary  A  Patterson,  of  ditto,  for  ditto            -           -  3  00 

And  from  Miss  Ann  L.  Shaw,  of  ditto,  for  ditto             -           •  6  00 

Of  Rev.  John  Clarke  from  North  River  Presbytery,  for  ditto         -  4  00 

Of  Rev..  Dr.  ionas  Coe,  Troy  Presbytery,  for  ditto            -            -      "  30  04 

Of  Rev.  John  Smith,  fr[>m  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Presbytery,  for  ditto  11  21 

Cherry  Valley,  for  ditto           -            -  3  00 

and  Springfield,  for  ditto          -           -  2  50 
Of  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Alden,  from  Female  Cent  Society  in  Erie  Church, 

foi»  ditto 6  00 

Of  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  from  W.  Moffet,  Esq.  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 

•  land,  for  ditto       -           -            -           -           -           -         .  -  5  00 

And  from  Capt  John  Hamilton,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  ditto  5  00 

Of  Rev.  W.  R  Weeks,  Whitesborough,  Oneida  Presbytery,  for  ditto  3  00 
Of  Rev.  PhiHp  lindsly,  donation  of  Dr.  Lewis  Condict,  of  Morristdwn, 

New  Jersey,  for  ditto       -           -           -           -           -           -  25  00 

^OfRev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull,  Freehold  Church       -           -            -  9  50 

Of  Amos  Slaymaker,  Esq.  Iicacock  Church            .      .•           .  6  00 
Of  Rev.  br.  William  Neill,  from  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  old  subscriptions 
obtained  by  Dr.  NeiU,  (one  dollar  discount  paid  by  Mr.  Herron,  make 

288  on  Dr.  Neill's  list)  for  ditto             :            -           -            -  87  00 
Of  **  A  Preabyterian,"  in  a  letter  from  Wheeling,  Vir^nia,  after  a  pe- 
rusal of  professor  Lindsly's  «  Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at 

Princeton,"  •for  ditto     -           -           -           -           -           -  10  00 

Of  Rev.  John  Moody,  from  Carlisle  Church,  for  ditto        -            •  12  45 

Of  Rev.  Horace  Galpin,  Newton  Presbvtery,  for  ditto        -           -  28  93 
Of  Rev.  Dr.  NeiU,  subscription  of  Dr.  John  l^ishart,  Washington,  Penn- 

8>'lvania,  for  1821  and  22,  for  ditto           -           -           -           -  6  00 

*  The  writer  adds: — '*Of  the  existence  of  this  institution  I  have  been  for 
tome  time  apprized,  but  for  the  account  of  its  wants,  and  its  prospects  of  exten- 
sive usefulness  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  I  am  indebted  to  the  'Plea;'  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  will  continue  to  reflect  credit  to  the  heart  aa  well  as  the 
kcad  Of  its  author." 


of  Rev.  £.  Yale,  firom  Mr.  R.  Hsvlejf,  of  Chaileton,  Albany  Presby- 
tery, for  ditto       -           -           .*-           .           ...  400 

Of  Rey.  Dsivid  Comfort,  old  subacriptions  in  Princeton,  for  ditto  160  00 

in  Trenton,  for  ditto  20  00 

in  LawrenceviUe»  for  ditto  20  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  from  WiUiam  MAxwell,  Esq.  Nortblk,  hb 

donation,  for  ditto           -           -           -           -         '  -           •  50  00 
Donation  of  his  aiater,.  Mrs.  Louiaa  Cocke,  of  Flavanna  county,  for 

ditto                 50  00 

And  ditto  of  Ifr.  Cornelius  K.  Stribfing^,  of  Norfolk,  for  ditto  5  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cathcart,  from  Monaghan  Church,  for  ditto  ^  4  00 

Of  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Leach,  the  subscription  of  Rev.  1.  B.  Hoge,  in  May, 

1820,iwditto      .......  10  00 

Of  Rev.  Isaac  V.  Brown,  from  the  Female  Benevolent  Society  of  Law- 

renceville,  for  ditto          .           .            .           -            -            .  28  39 

Of  Rev.  John  F.  Ckrk,  fronf  the  Dollar  Society  of  Greenwich,  for  ditto  21  00 
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■OB  TBS  PBXSBTTBBtAV  MAOABIBB. 

ON   CHURCM   GOVBRirMBHT. 

(  CunUnued  fnm  p.  347.) 

3.  I  shall  examine  what  light  the  New  Testament  scriptures 
shed  on  this  subject* 

As  thejlrsi  gotpel  church  was  composed  of  Jews,  converted 
to  Christianity,  I  should  expect  to  find  the  aposdes  admitting, 
to  her  ordinances,  the  same  description  of  persons,  adults  and 
infants,  and  adopting,  essentially,  the  same  government,  that 
was  established  among  their  ancestors. 

Let  us  open  and  examine  the  reaords  of  this  church.  Here 
we  find  expressly  mentioned  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  church, 
as  already  described,  at  p.  244:  ^^  Their  rulers  and  elders,  and 
Annas  the  high  priest,  were  gathered  together."  Acts  iv.  They 
assembled  to  examine  Peter  and  John.  And  this  assembly  is 
expressly  called  ^^  the  councir  in  the  fifteenth  verse*  When 
Peter  arose  to  make  his  defence,  he  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  this  council,  in  calling  them  ^^  rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders 
of  IsraeL"  The  same  tide  is  here  given  to  the  Jewbh  rulers, 
which  is  ascribed,  in  the  episdes,  to  the  rulers  in  the  gospd 
church.  And  Peter  expressly  calls  the  bdiering  Jews  ^  the 
children  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  covenant." 

For  some  dme,  after  this  period,  the  aposdes,  though  they 
travelled  through  many  cities  and  countries,  «^  preached  the 
word  to  none^  but  to  the  Jews  only."  Acts  xi.  19.  Thousands 
of  them  believed  in  Jesus;  yet  they  continued  for  a  season  widi 
the  old  church,  and  were  subject  to  its  government  and  dis- 
cipline. 

From  an  excursion  among  the  Gentileft,  Paul  arrived  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  ^  went  in  unto  James:  and  all  the  elders  were 
pesent."  Actsxxi.  18.  And  they  said  unto  him,  *«  Thou  seest, 
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brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe.'^ 
The  original  of  thousands^  may  be  rendered  myriads.  And  as 
a  myriad  is  ten  thousand,  and  as  the  terms  ^  how  numtf*  can- 
not be  less  than  four,  five,  or  six,  the  number  of  Jewish  con- 
rerts  must  have  amounted  to  forty,  fifty,  or  va3N  thousand* 
^  And  it  is  added,  ^  they  are  all  zealous  of  4he  law,''  and  doubt- 
*  less  of  their  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline.  Hiough 
they  believed  in  Jesus,  yet  it  required  time  to  instruct  diem^ 
what  parts  of  the  ancient  system  was  to  be  relinqubhed,  and 
what  to  be  retained. 

It  is  hence  evident  that  the  great  body  of  converts  to  Christ 
were  Jews.  And  for  some  time  they  continued  to  perform 
some  parts  of  the  temple  service,  and  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogues, and  submit  to  their  government.  After  the  three  thou- 
sand were  converted  and  baptized,  it  is  said  ^  they  continued 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple.^'  *^  And  the  Lord  added 
to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  Acts  ii. 

These  were  not  only  of  Israel^  but  the  hrael  of  God.  Thus 
the  church,  in  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  dispensation^ 
was  composed  of  Jews,  and  substantially  the  same  church  which 
existed  from  the  time  of  Abraham. 

From  this  church  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  broken  oflf« 
They  were  of  Israel^  but  remaining  in  unbelief,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  they  were  not  the  Israel  of  God.  Hence  as  unsound 
branches  they  were  lopped  off  the  good  olive.  Those  who  em- 
braced the  Messiah  were  the  Israel  or  church  of  God.  The 
church  is,  therefore,  the  same  now  that  it  was  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  The  members  are  the  same,  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  government  the  same,  by  ministers  and  elders. 
We  read  that  a  number  of  priests  became  obedient  to  the 
fiuth  (Acts  vi.);  and  more  than  probable  many  of  the  elders 
also  believed.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogues were  converted.  And  it  is  probable  that  some,  or  aU 
ttiese  converted  priests,  were  ordained,  by  the  apostles,  to  the 
work  of  the  ministiy ;  and  that  some  of  the  elders,  or  aU  of 
them,  were  ordainea  to  rule  in  the  church. 

The  ancient  church  was  governed  by  priests  and  elders,  and 
diis  government  was  of  divine  appointment.  And  as  there  is 
DO  intimation  of  a  radical  change  to  take  place  in  the  Christiam 
church,  I  conclude  that  her  government  must  be  substantially 
the  sarne^ — And  this  I  shall  attempt  to  prove. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ  increased,  they 
were  divided  into  particular  churches.  After  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  it  is  said,  **  Then  had  the  churches  rest.''  (Acts  ix.) 
Paul  went  through  Syria,  confirming  the  churches,  (xv.)  ^  So 
were  die  churches  established  in  the  faith."  (xvi.)  While  the 
Christian  church,  at  its  conunencement,  consbted  only  of  Jews^ 
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it  is  8ud  the  ^  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church.^    But  we  af- 
lerwards  read  of  churches  in  the  plural  numben 

When  particular  churches  were  established,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  have  stated  preachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  ruling  elderi 
in  then). 

Before  I  produce  arguments  to  prove  lay  eldership,  I  would 
submit  a  few  preliminary  observations,  which.may  be  of  some 
use  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  In  regard 
to^everal  articles  of  our  faith  and  practice,  we  have  only  some 
general  hints,  and  some  detached  accounts,  of  the  usages  and 
practice  of  the  apostolic  age*  From  such  principles  we  draw 
our  conclusions,  and  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  correct  in  our 
aen^ments  and  practice* 

Circumcision  was  a  religious  rite  in  the  church  at  the  birtk 
of  Christ.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  It 
was  appointed  by  express  statute,  and  was  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  male  members  of  the  church,  adult  and  infant.  But  there 
is  no  repealing"  act.  And  yet  from  general  principles,  and  rea- 
soning, we  believe  circumcision  is  not  now  in  force. 

Infant  baptism  is  practised  by  the  great  body  of  Christiaik 
churches  in  every  nation.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  apos- 
tolic age.  So  can  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Chrbtian  Sabbath.  But  we  have  no  express  statute  for  either. 
The  practice  of  both  is  established  upon  general  principles,  and 
by  other  arguments.  In  the  same  way  we  arrive  at  the  conclu* 
sion  that  females  may  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  ^ 

Ruling  elders,  exist  in  many  churches,  in  different  nationf , 
and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Reformation,  to  the  time  of  the 
aposdes,  and,  still  farther  back,  to  the  period  of  Israel's  bondage 
in  Egypt. 

The  same  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  want  of  more  parti- 
cular information  of  lay  eldership,  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
may  be  given  for  the  silence  of  infant  baptism,  and  of  female 
communion. 

Infants  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  die  males 
were  circumcised^  And  they  were  to  be  continued  in  the 
church,  and  baptized,  because  this  ordinance,  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant^  was  appointed  instead  of  circumcision,  whick 
was  abolished  with  the  ceremonial  system. 

Females  partook  of  the  Passover,  and  hence  the  condusioot^ 
they  have  a  right  to  the  sacramental  table. 

Females  were  baptized  by  the  aposdes,  and  there  was,  there* 
fore,  no  need  of  an  express  statute  in  their  favour  to  give  then^ 
a  right  to  either  of  these  ordinances. 

It  infants  were  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  females  im 
be  debarred  admittance  to  die  Lord's  table,  eviery  principle  of 
goodness,  and  justice,  required,  a  new  law  ta  that  porpdipr..  S^,- 
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dden  were  mien  in  the  chnrch  under  the  former  dtspensfttion, 
and  if  they  were  not  to  be  continued  in  the  church,  under  the 
present  ditpiensation,  it  is  natural  to  suppose^  we  should  have 
found  some  express  information  on  this  head. 

On  such  pnnciples,  I  am,  I  think,  authorized  to  reason  in 
Older  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  lay  eldership. 

The  first  ministers  which  Christ  commissioned,  after  his  re* 
Burrection,  were  the  eleven  disciples.  To  complete  the  original 
number  twelve,  Matthias  was  added  by  a  divine  designatipn, 
lo  supply  the  place  of  Judas  the  apostate.  By  their  commission 
they  were  emphatically  aposdes.  And  these  twelve  apostles 
were  selected,  unquestionably,  with  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  IsraeL  And  this  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  gospel  church  was  to  be  similar  to  that  undef 
die  legal  dispensation.  From  their  commission  the  apostles  de* 
irived  ecclesiastical  authority  to  preach  the  gospel,  disciple  sdl 
nadons,  organize  churches,  administer  the  ordinances,  ordain 
evangelists,  and  ordinary  ministers.  All  these  offices  they  did 
actually  perform,  as  it  appears  from  their  history. 

They  cdknmenced  the  fulfilment  of  their  commission,  by 
preasching  the  gospel,  and  the  firuits  of  the  first  apostolical  ser^ 
mon  were  the  conversion  of  three  thousand  sinners.  The  next 
apostolic  act  was  the  baptism  of  these  converts.  And  in  due 
time  the  sacramental  supper  was  administered  to  them. 

The  first  officers  they  seem  to  have  ordained,  were  seven 
men  to  serve  tables,  who  have  been  considered  as  deacons. 
Some,  or  all  of  these  deacons,  were  afterwards  commissioned, 
by  the  apostles,  as  preachers  and  evangelists.  I  suppose  they 
were  regulariy  commissioned,  because  it  appears  contrary  to 
good  order,  for  them  to  have  assumed  those  offices  of  their  own 
accord. 

After  the  Samaritans  wer^  converted,  under  the  preaching  of 
Philip,  two  of  the  apostles  were  sent^  by  the  rest,  (so  orderly 
did  even  the  aposdes  act,)  to  Samaria,  to  confirm  the  ydong 
eonverts  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  doubtless  to  organize 
and  establish  a  church  by  apostolic  authority.  Acts  viii. 

Prior  to  the  great  persecution  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
recorded  in  Acts  the  eighth,  a  considerable  number  seem  to 
have  been  ordained  to  the  .woric  of  the  ministry;  for  we  are  in* 
formed,  ^  that  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where 
preaching  the  word."  The  ordination  of  these  men  was  pro- 
bably posterior  to  that  of  the  seven  deacons.  • 

Having  cMrbdned  deacons,  to  take  care  of  the  poor  members  of 
the  church,  and  a  number  of  others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
and  having  upon  the  reception  of  many  penitent  believers,  form- 
ed a  number  of  particular  churches,  another  order  of  officers  be- 
came neces«ary«^4m  order  of  lay-ruling  ddoa.    The  most^  or 


all  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  except  the  aposdes,  were  obliged 
to  fly  for  their  lives.  They  were  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  wing,  and  could  not  be  located  in  the  particular  churches 
which  had  been  established.  Ruling  elders,  who  would  not  so 
likely  be  driven  away,  seem  needful  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
churches,  alnd  to  perform  certain  religious  duties,  in  the  ab^ 
sence  of  pastors:  and  when  pastors  should  become  settled, 
unite  with  them  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
Hence  we  find  that  ^  they  ordained  elders  in  every  church." 
Acts  xiv.  These  I  suppose  were  lay  elders.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  number  of  preaching  elders  should  be 
setded  in  every  individual  church.  At  this  period  churches 
had  become  numerous,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
small.  And  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
men,  qualified  for  the  pastoral  office  could  be  found,  so  as  to 
afford  every  church  two,  three,  or  more  ministers.  But  as 
churches  were  established,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  them, 
so  that  those,  which  could  not  obtain  stated  pastors,  might  have 
ruling  elders  to  conduct  their  worship,  and  take  the  oversight 
of  their  spiritual  concerns.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is 
sdrong  that  the  elders  ordained  ^^  in  every  church"  were  ruling 
lay  elders. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  who  ordained  them  were  Jews;  the  one, 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  distinguished  doctor  of 
Jewish  law ;  and  the  other  a  Levite.  Thev  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  government  of  their  church,  which  was  committed 
to  the  priests  and  elders.  And  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  Christ,  ordam,  in  the 
churches,  lay  elders,  since  the  great  body  of  their  members  were 
Jewish  converts.  And  this  was  according  to  the  organization 
of  their  synagogues,  which  were,  in  fact,  particular  or  locd 
churches. 

The  Jews  were  reouired  to  appear  three  dmes  a  year  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  pious  Jews.  That  they 
might,  therefore,  have  public  worship  every  Sabbath,  they 
formed  local  assemblies  under  the  tide  of  synagogues.  In  these 
assemblies  the  scriptures  were  read  and  expounded,  and  prayers 
differed  up  to  God.  Besides  the  minister,  there  were  other  ru- 
lers, who  had  no  right  to  teach.  We  frequently  read  of  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogue.  How  many  rulers  were  in  a  syna- 
gogue has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed^  by  learned 
writers,  that  their  number  was  not  less  than  three. 
•  In  these  synagogues  these  rulers  were  connected  with  the 
teachers  in  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline.  And 
ujKm  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  the  aposdes  orga- 
aized  the  Christian  churches. 

The  singularity  of  the  expression,  in  the  original  of  die  text 
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under  examinadoo,  seems  to  confiim  the  opinion  that  they  were 
lay  elders  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained*  Xf ifMw«c«^«€ 
Jh  mirui  w^trSurt^m^  i.  e.  when  they  had  constituted,  or  ordained 
elders  by  suffrage,  or  by  lifting  up,  or  stretching  forth,  the  hand. 

The  word  tra^islated  ordain  in  other  places,  where  ministers 
are  the  agents,  and  where  there  is  no  sufirage  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  I  ^ve  examined,  is  different. 

^  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  should&t  or- 
dain elders  in  every  city."    Tit.  i.  5. 

Here  the  original  umtmf^t^  signifies  to  ordain,  or  constitute 
without  any  suffrage  of  the  people.  And  the  elders  which 
Htus  was  to  ordain,  as  we  learn  from  the  context,  were  preacdi* 
ing  elders  or  bishops. 

Christ  ^  ordained  twelve."  Mark  iii.  The  original  here  is 
mi«rf ,  which  signifies  to  appoint  or  constitute.  And  this  ordi- 
nation was  without  the  suffrage  of  the  church.  ^  For  every 
high  priest— 4s  ordained  for  men,— and  ordained  to  offer  gifts 
and  sacrifices."  Heb.  v.  1.  viii..3.  The  ordination  here  was 
done  by  God  himself  without  any  human  suffrage. 

And  the  aposdes  ordained  men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
without  any  suffrage.  So  also,  by  their  own  authority,  our 
presbyteries  ordain  licentiates,  without  the  suffrage  of  the 
church.  But  in  the  ordination  under  examination  the  suffiBge 
of  the  churches  seems  to  have  been  taken.  ^^  They  ordained 
elders  in  every  church."  The  original  word,  'iMl^T^urm^ii^  or- 
dained, among  the  Greeks,  included  two  ideas,  to  elect  by  suf- 
frage, and  to  appoint  or  constitute.  Hence  it  may  be  conduded 
that  the  churches  made  choice  of  suitable  men  for  ruling  elders, 
by  lifting  up  the  hand,  and  then  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained 
them  to  that  office.  The  elders,  therefore,  which  they  ordained 
in  every  church  were  lay  elders. 

To  establish  the  same  point  I  introduce  1  Tim.  v.  17:  ^  Let 
the  elders  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  doable  honour, 
especially  they  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  By  double 
honour  is ,  sometimes  imderstood  respect  and  maintenance. 
That  the  last  idea  is  here  included,  seems  evident  from  the 
next  verse:  ^  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward." 

Some  suppose  no  distinction  is  intended  between  ^  elders  who 
rule  well,"  and  tiiose  who  ^  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,"  be- 
cause it  is  said  ^  let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
ofdoutk  honour."  For  if  the  distinction  is  admitted,  lay  dders 
who  rule  well  must  be  supported,  as  maintenance  is  one  part  of 
double  honour.  Their  exposition  on  the  opposite  side  ts,  that 
those  who  ^  ruled  the  most  prudentiy,  and  diligendy,  and  who 
were  the  most  laborious  in  their  ministry,  should  be  most  re- 
spected and  best  provided  for,  especially  they  who  were  the 
most  unwearied  in  preaching  and  private  exhortation." 
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But  there  appear  to  have  been  elders  of  two  orders,  some 
who  ruled  only,  but  who  ruled  in  conjunction  with  other 
ruling  elders,  who  preached  the  gospel  and  administered  the 
ordinances. 

The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  terms  '^  double 
honaurJ^^  Double,  frequently  means  the  most  of  any  thing. 
Those  who  best  perform  their  duties  should  have  the  most 
honour*  But  the 'sense  of  the  passage  is  evidently  this :— Let 
those  elders  who  ^^  rule  well,"  and  especially  those,  of  this 
dass,  who  ^  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honour :"  i.  e.  let  them  be  the  most  highly  respected, 
and,  in  addition,  let  them  be  the  best  maintained. 

This  exposition  establishes  a  distinction  between  elders  who 
^Tvle  weQ,"  and  those  who  ^^  labour  in  word  and  doctrine. 
This  distinction  is  supported  by  the  signification  of  /M«Aif«, 
translated  especially.  The  same  form  of  expression  is  used,  in 
several  places,  by  the  same  apostle,,  where  a  distinction  is  evi^ 
dendy  made  between  two  different  classes  of  men.  ^^  Who  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  faiAir«,  especially  of  those  that  believe." 
1  Tim.  iv.  10.  Here  are  twa  distinct  classes  of  men  intended, 
believers  and  unbelievers.  They  that  believe,  are  certainly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  all  m^ n,  who  must  be  supposed  not  to  be- 
lieve. He  *^  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men."  To  this  is  subjoined 
tile  restricting  term  especially.  All  men  do  not  believe.  And 
therefore  he  is  not  the  Saviour  of  all  men  who  do  not  believe^  in 
the  same  s^nse  in  which  he  is  the  Saviour  of  them  who  believe. 
All  men  derive  some  benefits  from  Ckxl  in  consequence  of  the 
mediation  of.  Christ.  But  he  bestows  eternal  salvation  espe^ 
mally  and  exclusively  upon  them  who  believe.  The  word  es* 
pecially^  does,  therefore,  distinguish  one  class  of  men  from  ano- 
ther class  ef  a  different  character. 

Paul  uses  the  same  word  to  distinguish  a  person's  household 
from  his  other  connexions.  ^  If  any  man  provide  not  for  his 
owTiy  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house^  he  has  denied 
the  faith."    1  Tim.  v.  8. 

^  His  own,"  in  tiie  first  part  of  the  verse,  includes  his  rela- 
tives in  general,  or,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  his  species,  or 
the  whole  human  familv. 

By  his  ^  own  house,"  are  intended  all  who  dwell  with  him  in 
a  family  capacity.  By  the  laws  of  God  every  man  is  bound  to 
make,  as  far  as  practicable,  some  general  provision  for  his  con- 
nexions at  large,  and  others  who  may  be  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. But  he  is  under  special  obligations  to  make  provision 
for  his  own  immeiRate  family.  This  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  the  word,  especially ^  makes  an  emphatic  distinc- 
tion between  two  different  classes  of  men. 
^  As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all  ncm,  tspt- 
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cially  to  the  honsehold  of  faith."  Gd.  vL  la  The  word  especial^ 
ly  does  here  distiDguish  Chrutiuit  from  the  men  of  the  world. 
We  are  bound  to  do  good  to  all  men  without  exception^  aa  God' 
^  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  unjust."  But  we  must  in  a  spe^- 
ciai  manner  do  good  to  the  foUowers  of  Christ.  The  all  men 
here  are,  by  the  term  especially,  distinguished  from  them  who 
are  not  ^  of  the  household  of  fsuth." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Paul  used  the  term  especialbf  with  de- 
sign to  distinguish  one  class  of  men  from  another.  And  hence 
I  think  it  certain,  that  the  same  word,  in  the  passage  under  dis* 
cussion,  does  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  lay  elders  and 
preaching  elders,  or  between  them  who  only  rule,  and  those  who 
**  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  They  all  rule  wdl;  but  among 
these  rulers  there  are  some  that  labour  in  word  and  doctrine  ; 
and  these  art  especially  entitled  to  double  honour,  i.  e.  proper 
respect,  and  suitable  provision. 

It  cannot  be  more  fairl)^  argued  from  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, that  the  ^  double  honour"  of  those  ^  that  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine,"  belong  to  them  who  ^  rule  well;"  than  it  can  be 
argued,  that  the  salvation  of  those  who  believe,  shall  be  be- 
stowed  on  all  men  who  do  not  believe;  or  that  a  man  must  give 
the  provisions  of  his  own  family  to  his  connexions,  and  others 
of  mankind;  or  that  we  must  do  the  same  good  in  quality  and 
quantity,  to  all  men,  that  we  are  bound  to  do  to  the  household 
of  faith. 

Hence  it  appears  obvious  to  me,  that  the  elders  who  ^  rule 
well,^'  are  lay  elders,  distinguished  by  the  word  eefeciaUy  from 
the  elders  that  ^^  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  J.  F. 

(TV  be  cMtfimedL) 
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VO.  XI. 

^  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  vean  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appealed  to 
Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Ahnigfatv  God;  walk  before  me,  and  -bo 
thou  perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee;  and  will 
multiplj  thee  exceeding^ly.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  hot :  and  God  talked  with 
him,  saying.  As  for  me,  behold  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shah  be  a 
father  of  many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram; 
but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham :  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee. 
And  I  win  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee;  and 
kings  shall  oome  out  of  thee.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  aie 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  afler  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  eveziasting  oove* 
nant ;  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  afler  thee.  And  I  wiU  give  unto 
ttiee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the 
knd  of  Canaan,  for  an  everiasting  possenion ;  and  I  wiQ  be  their  God.  And 
Cod  said  unto  Abiaham,  Thou  shdt  keep  roj  covenant  thereftro,  thou,  and  thy 
seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations.  Tnis  is  my  covenant  which  ye  shall  keep 
between  me  and  yoU|  and  thy  seed  after  ^e :  Every  man-child  among  you 
«haU  be  ekrcumoMd.    Aadyesbdlcireoiadsethefieshef  year  ieresiRn;  ami 
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k  flhaU  be  a  token  cf  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight 
days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  eveiy  man-child  in  your  generations  s 
he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not 
9f  thy  seed.  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money, 
must  needs  be  cizcumeised:  and  my  covenant  ahiU  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everw 
lasting  covenant.  And  the  uncircumcised  man^hild,  whose  flesh  of  his  fore* 
skin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off*  from  his  people;  he  hath 
Uroken  my  covenant*'— Gew.  xvii.  1 — 14. 

■  The  life  of  Abram  is  instructive,  and  deserving  of  special  re* 
gard,  chiefly,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  church.  In  him  was  eminently  displayed  the  power,  the 
efficacy,  and  the  consoling  influence  of  Divine  grace.  And  in 
him  and  his  family,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  find  the  visible  church, 
organized,  owned,  and  guarded  by  the  special  favour  of  Divine 
Providence.  Pious  individuals  there  undoubtedly  were  in  the 
world  before  this  period;  but  they  were  in  a  scattered  condi- 
tion, and  mainly  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  mankind  by 
their  personal  integrity,  and  devotional  habits.  Whereas,  in 
the  days  of  Abram,  we  find  a  people  called  of  God;  made  the 
depository  of  his  truth  and  ordinances ;  taken  into  covenant  re* 
lation  with  the  Most  High;  and  recognised,  as  his  professed 
worshippers  and  servants,  by  a  religious  rite  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment. 

In  the  passage  of  scripture  now  before  us,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  transaction,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  covenant.  The 
desiffn  of  this  covenant-— its  provisions  and  promises— its  seal 
and  Its  sanction,  with  the  practical  lessons  which  it  teaches,  are 
the  main  points  to  which  our  attention  will  be  directed  in  the 
present  lecture. 

I.  We  cannot  think  that  the  sole,  or  even  principal  design 
of  this  covenant,  was  to  give  assurance  to  Abram  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  and  that  he  and  his  family  should  be  protected  and 
provided  for,  in  their  sojoumings,  and  that  they  should,  ulti-* 
mately,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  All  this 
had  been  promised  once  and  again,-— nay,  had  been  guaranteed 
by  solemn  compact,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.  from  the  7th 
verse  to  the  end.  And  God  said  unto  Abram,  ^  I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea,  to  give  thee  this 
land  to  inherit  it.  And  he,  (i.  e.  Abram,)  said.  Lord  God, 
wheret^  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it  f "  Whereupon  he 
is  directed  to  prepare  a  sacrifice,  consisting  of  several  animals* 
He  did  so:  and  having  disposed  of  the  parts  in  due  form,  with 
the  sections  opposite  each  other  agreeably  to  custom,  a  deep 
sleep  and  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him ;  his  senses 
were  closed  to  all  other  objects,  and  the  Lord  revealed  to  him 
his  designs  respecting  himself  and  family;  taught  him  that  they 
should  be  in  bondage  four  hundred  years;  but  that,  in  due  time, 
they  should  come  into  the  promised  land,  where  he  himself 
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should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  A  smoking  furnace  and  a 
burning  lamp  passed  between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  as  a 
token  of  the  ratification  of  the  promise.  ^^  In  that  same  day, 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed 
have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt,  unto  the  great 
river  Euphrates."  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  sign  was 
given  to  Abram,  for  the  express  purpose  of  confirming  his  faith 
in  the  promise,  that  his  posterity  should  inherit  Canaan.  No- 
thing is  said  here,  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  being  blessed 
in  him;  no  token  is  instituted  to  be  applied  to  his  seed,  in  their 
generations:  a  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the  compact, 
mto  the  design  of  which  we  are  going  to  inquire.  In  one  word, 
temporal  blessings  only  seem  to  have  been  the  subject  matter 
of  the  transaction  just  alluded  to ;  whereas  the  covenant  ofcir^ 
cumctsion  has  a  deeper,  a  more  lasting,  and  important  aim,  as 
ire  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel. 

Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  that  view  of  the  transaction,  now 
undef  consideration,  which  represents  it  as  a  renewal  or  formal 
exhibition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  We  suppose,  indeed,  that 
the  mediation  of  Christ  is  the  basis  of  this  and  all  other  favour- 
able dispensations  of  Providence  to  any  of  the  human  family  : 
for  a  holy  God  can  have  no  intercourse  with  sinners,  except 
through  a  mediator,  duly  qualified  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
divine  government,  while  he  saves  the  guilty.  But  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  was  formed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  between 
the  Father  of  mercies  and  his  beloved  Son,  as  the  surety  and 
Saviour  of  his  people.  It  was  in  operation  long  before  Abram 
was  bom.  Its  benefits  had  been  applied  to  many  individuals, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  before  the  deluge.  Abram  himself,  we 
are  expresdy  assured,  had  the  righteousness  of  faith,  before  he 
received  the  circumcision  which  is  in  the  flesh.  ^^  He  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  He 
was,  already,  in  a  state  of  grace,— -a  renewed  and  a  justified 
man.  A  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  external  compact, 
therefore,  whatever  evidence  it  might  aflPord  of  his  piety,  could 
not  place  him  on  safer  ground,  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  than  he  occupied  before  it  was  propounded  to  him.  What, 
then,  was  the  true  intent  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  ?  What 
relation  did  it  constitute  between  the  parties,  that  did  not  exist  be- 
fore \  If  it  was  not  a  domestic  and  temporar}'  covenant,  securing 
to  the  patriarch  a  numerous  natural  seed,  and  to  that  seed  an  in- 
heritance in  Canaan, — nor  yet  the  covenant  of  grace,  securing  to 
the  elect  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  what  was  it  ?  We  answer, 
it  was  an  exposition  and  solemn  ratification  of  that  remarkable 
promise  given  to  Abram,  when  he  was  called  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees :  *«  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  bless- 
ed ;"  ^  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  bring  him  and  his  family,  with 
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all  who  should  join  theni)  by  making  a  like  profession,  into  a 
€hurch  estate;  u  e.  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  covenant,  by  which 
Jehovah  organized  the  visible  church,  as  one^  distinct^  9/nritual 
society;  and,  according  to  which,  all  his  after  dealings  with  heir 
were  to  be  regulated.  Hitherto  she  had  been  scattered,  and 
existed  in  detached  parts*  Now  it  pleased  God  to  reduce  her 
into  a  compact  form,  that  she  might  be  prepared  for  the  good 
things  to  come.  Since  Abram  was  designated  as  the  man  from 
whom  the  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  since  he  had  signally  glori- 
fied the  Lord's  veracity,  not  staggering  at  his  promise  through 
unbelief,  he  selected  this  his  servant,  as  the  favoured  man  m 
whose  family  he  would  complete  the  organization  of  that  church 
in  which  he  designed  to  perpetuate  the  righteousness  of  hith. 
With  this  church,  as  widi  a  whole,  composed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  Abraham's  family,  and  to  be  increased  afterwards,  by 
the  addition  of  all  such  as  should  own  his  faith,  was  this  cove- 
nant made."*  Such,  in  our  apprehension,  is  its  true  purport. 
It  is  the  sealed  bond  of  union  between  the  Almighty  God,  and 
that  great  and  growing  community,  which  we  call  the  visible  • 
church,  and  which  is  composed  of  aU  people,  with  their  families^i 
who  profess  the  true  religion,  and  worship  the  true  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  plao^  reveided  in  the  Bible,  the  statute  book  of 
Jehovah's  kingdom. 

II.  The  provisions  and  promises  of  this  covenant  are  ample, 
and  of  the  most  momentous  import.  The  Lord  proclaims  him- 
self to  Abram,  as  the  Almighty  God;  the  shield  and  exceeding 
great  reward  of  him  and  his  seed ;  and,  hereupon,  re(}uires  them 
•—First,  ^' to  walk  before  him,  and  be  perfect:"  that  is,  to  act  as 
seeing  him,  their  all-sufficient  but  invisible  protector;  to  confide 
in  his  power,  to  believe  his  word,  to  obey  his  precepts,  to  cele- 
brate his  worship,  and  keep  his  ordinances  pure  and  entire. 
Secondly,  that  they  keep  his  covenant  in  their  generations: 
that  is,  that  they  consider  its  great  end  and  design;  holiness  of 
heart  and  purity  of  manners;  that  they  apply  me  sieal  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed,  to  die  proper  subjects ; 
that  they  maintain  the  discipline  of  his  house,  and  guard,  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  against  the  neglect  or  profanation  of  any 
of  the  institutions  of  his  grace.  And,  as  the  requirements  are 
strict,  so  the  promises  are  great  and  precious.  First,  there  is 
obviously  a  promise  of  protection  couched  in  the  proclamation 
already  noticed;  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God!"  United  by  cove- 
nant to  the  Almighty,  Abram  and  his  seed  have  nothino;  to  fear. 
*^  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people :  Japob  is  the  lot  of  his  inhe- 
ritance."   ^^  Blessed  are  the.  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord !" 

Secondly,  there  is  a  promise  of  large  accessions  to  this  com« 
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munity  of  the  Lord^s  people;  ^^I  will  multiply  thee  exceed** 
ingly;  and  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful;  and  I  will  make 
nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee*''  And  as  a 
memorial  and  confirmation  of  this  promise,  the  patriarch's  name 
is  changed  from  Abram  to  Abraham,  so  as,  instead  of  high 
father,  to  signify  hig-h  father  of  many  nations.  This  promiae 
cannot  relate  to  Abraham's  natural  seed,  because  the  benefits  of 
this  covenant  were  expressly  limited  to  his  descendants  in  the 
line  of  Isaac;  and  from  Isaac  downward,  in  the  line  of  Jacob; 
Esau  having  profanely  bartered  away  his  birth-right.  So  that, 
by  this  limitation,  Abraham  was,  literally,  the  father  of  no  more 
than  one  nation*  To  the  Christian  dispensation  we  must,  un- 
questionably, look  fi^  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  The 
apostle  Paul  has  expouiided  and  applied  it :  ^^  If  ye  be  Christ's, 
then  are  ye  Abraham^s  seed  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise*" 
It  is,  as  the  honoured  father  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  that 
Abraham  is  the  high  father  of  many  nations. 

But,  thirdly,  the  most  comprehensive  and  extended  promise 
is  in  these  words:  ^^  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee?'  This  promise  concerns  all  the  covenant  seed  of 
Abraham ;  but  that  seed,  we  have  seen,  designates  all  who  pro* 
fess  the  true  religion,  and  worship  the  true  God*  Hence,  it  is 
plain  that  the  people  of  God,  at  this  day,  have  a  right  to  plead 
this  promise  for  themselves  and  their  children.  All  Christians 
are  Abraham's  seed :  let  them  lay  hold  of  this  covenant-promise; 
let  them  dedicate  their  little  ones  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
commend  them  to  his  divine  care  and  influence*  Be  it  your 
constant  aim,  Christian  parents,  to  bring  up  your  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  ^^The  promise  is  to 
you  and  to  your  children.^'*  And  if  the  Lord  be  your  God,  and 
establish  his  covenant  with  your  households  for  ever,  no  essen- 
tial evil  can  befall  you ;  all  things  shall  work  together  for  your 
good ;  ^  the  voice  of  rejoicing  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  righ« 
teous*" 

III*  The  seal  of  this  covenant,  in  its  original  form,  was  die 
rite  of  circumcision*  ^^Tbis  is  my  covenant  which  ye  shall 
keep  between  me  and  you,  arid  thy  seed  after  thee ;  every  man- 
child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised*"  It  were  idle  for  us  to 
inquire  why  God  chose  this  strange  and  painful  observance,  as 
the  token  or  sign  of  his  covenant*  We  may  be  sure  it  was  not 
selected  without  good  reasons.  It  was  designed  not  merely  to 
distinguish  the  family  of  Abraham  from  other  nations,  but  to 
remind  them  of  their  native  depravity,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
self-denial,  submission  to  God,  and  obedience  to  his  commands, 
however  irksome  these  things  might  be  to  their  fleshly  and  cor- 
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rupt  Mture*  And,  as  an  ordinance  in  the  church,  it  certified  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  that  the  covenant  with  their  progenitor 
was  in  force ;  that  they  were  under  it,  and  might  humbly  hope 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  which  it  secured.  And  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Episde  to  the  Romans,  has 
taught  us  that  it  was  ^^  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith 
whioh  Abraham  had,  being  yet  uncircumcised,  that  he  might  be 
die  father  of  all  them  that  ielievej  though  they  be  not  circum* 
eised ;  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also." 

This  seal  was  to  be  applied  to  male-children,  without  need^ 
less  delay,  after  they  became  eight  days  old ;  but  not  before 
that  age :  from  which  circumstance,  it  appears  that  this  rite  was 
not  considered  essential  to  salvation,  else  it  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  delay  it ;  for  many  children  must  have  died  before 
they  attained  to  the  prescribed  age.  We  learn,  also,  from  this 
provision  respecting  the  application  of  the  covenant^seal,  that  it 
18  not  proper  to  postpone  the  dedication  of  our  children  to  God, 
in  baptism,  beyond  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  which  Pro* 
vidence  may  i^ord  us. 

Circumcision  was  to  be  administered  to  servants,  by  those 
who  enjoyed  Aeir  services,  and  had  charge  of  their  religious 
education  and  improvement.  *^  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house, 
and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs  be  circum- 
cised." Alas !  how  little  this  duty  of  taking  care  for  the  mo- 
rals and  religious  principles  of  servants,  is  regarded  by  many 
"^  masters  and  employers  now-a-days ! 

Finally,  this  covenant  was  guarded  by  a  sancticm,  or  penalty; 
and  it  was  an  awful  and  solemn  one.  ^^  And  the  uncircumcised 
man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  cove- 
nant." The  guilt  of  this  neglect,  undoubtedly,  rested  on  the 
parent  or  master,  not  on  the  child;  and  the  consequence  was, 
the  excommunication  of  both,  from  the  communion  and  flrivi- 
leges  of  the  visible  church.  Let  it  be  carefully  observed  here,  that 
a  neglect  of  this  rite  is  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  covenant. 
God  does  nothing  in  vain.  He  institutes  no  needless  ordinances ; 
issues  no  superfluous  commands.  Let  no  one  expect  to  go  un- 
punished, who  contemns  his  wisdom,  or  slights  his  grace,  by 
ne^ecting  the  means  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  communicated. 
It  is  dangerous  to  live  in  the  neglect  of  divine  institutions; 
they  are  happily  adapted  to  our  circumstances  and  wants.  Re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  God,  gratitude  for  his  goodness,  and 
a  suitable  regard  for  our  own  peace  and  spiritual  edification 
unite  in  urging  us  to  walk  before  the  Lord  in  all  his  statutes  and 
ordinances  blameless.  "  Ye  are  my  friends,"  says  Christ,  "  if 
ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you:" — ^^  He  that  hath  my  com- 
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mandmenls,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father ;  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him."  W.  N* 


Mb.  Editoii, 

I  send  you  the  following^  short  address,  which,  if  practicahle,  I  should  like  to 
see  in  the  July  number  of  your  Magazine.  Although  adapted  fbr  the  binnaci&,  I 
hope  It  may  not  prove  an  unprofitwle  companion  to  the  landsman  in  his  par- 
lour, and  the  Chnstian  in  his  closet. 

RepectfuUy,  Dear  Sir, 

Tours  in  tiie  Cknpel, 

FhUadelphim,  Jme^  8/A,  18S3. 
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KBIEF   DISCOITBSES. — NO.  IX. 

Jegus  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World. 

A  SBEWOir  FOn  SBjdKXN. 

« I  am  the  Light  of  the  World."— Johw  viii.  12. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  natural  light  are  ines- 
timable. They  are  connected  with  every  purppse  of  life.  With- 
out light,  life  would  be  scarcely  desirable.  '^  Light  is  sweet,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  sun.'^ 

To  the  traveller  unsheltered,  in  an  unknown  land^  and  be- 
nighted on  his  journey,  the  dawn  of  morning  is  as  an  angel  of 
peace ;  it  makes  him  forget  the  terrors  of  night,  and  dissipates 
his  fears. 

To  the  sea-worn  mariner,  borne  on  the  stormy  Qcean,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  the  return  of  day  is  unutterably  welcome* 
After  a  series  of  tempests  and  toils,  having  been  driven  by  ad- 
verse winds,  how  animating  is  the  meridian  sun,  by  which  the 
weai^  navigator  is  enabled  to  take  an  observation,  and  calculate 
the  circumstances  of  his  voyage  :  but  when  his  vessel  is  driven 
amidst  rocks  and  shoals,  by  boisterous  gales,  and  encompassed 
by  darkness,  the  appearance  of  the  warning  and  directing  light 
is  most  cheering.  It  shows  him  the  bearing  of  the  harbour,  and 
affords  him  an  object  by  which  he  can  determine  what  course 
to  steer  to  avoid  the  surrounding  dangers,  and  enter  the  port 
where*  he  may  moor  his  barque  in  safety. 

If  in  natural  life  and  common  avocations  light  is  so  impor- 
tant, how  much  more  precious  is  it  as  respects  intellectual  and 
moral  objects  and  operations. 

^^  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  !'^  saith  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  He  is  God  the  creator;  ^^all  things  were  mitde  by  hinu^' 
He  is  ^^  the  Father  of  lights."    He  formed  die  sun^  the  great 
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source  of  natural  light.  >^Iti  the  beginning,"  before  the  sun 
was  set  in  the  firmament,  and  when  yet  ^  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  God 
said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  lighu^'*  As  the  sovereign 
Ruler,  he  continues  to  sustain  and  govern  his  creation;  for  thus 
saith  Uie  Lord,  ^^  I  form  the  light  and  I  create  darkness." 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source  of  intellectual  light. 
He  created  mind;  he  constituted  man  a  rational  being,  capable 
of  feeling,  thinking,  willing  and  acting ;  for  ^^  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  understand- 

3.  He  is  the  author  of  spiritual  lighli  Spiritual  light  in  man 
includes  the  knowledge  of  his^own  moral  state,  and  his  right 
apprehensions  of  the  sovereignty  and  perfections  of  his  Creator. 
This  point  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  sequel  of  the  dis- 
course. ^^  He  that  followeth  me,"  aaith  Chri:st,  ^  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  The  person  who 
is  the  recipient  of  this  light,  discovers  his  depravity  of  heart, 
and  acknowledges  his  guilt;  at  God's  mercy  seat  he  exclaims  in 
sorrow,  ^  thou  hast  set  mine  iniquities  before  thee,  my  secret 
sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance :"  humbled  in  view  of  the 
degradation  of  his  nature,  and  the  odiousness  of  his  charac- 
ter in  the  sight  of  the  holy  God,  he  cries  out,  ^^  I  have  heard  of 
thee,  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee; 
therefore,  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes !"  And 
his  state  is  comfortless,  until  in  mercy  ^^  God  shine  into  his  heart, 
to  give  him  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  • 

The  subject  suggests  a  variety  of  interesting  topics,  but  1 
shall  consider  but  two :  1st.  Man's  natural-  moral  darkness ;  and 
3dly,  The  means  by  which  he  becomes  enlightened. 

I.  Without  the  knowledge  of  God  the  world  is  in  spiritual 
darkness. 

^  I  am  the  light  of  the  Ivorld."  By  the  worid,  in  a  moral 
sense,  we  understand  the  race  of  man.  Every  individual  of 
mankind,  as  a  part  of  the  world,  being  naturally  destitute  of  the 
saving  knowledge  of  God,  is  in  spiritual  darkness.  For  '^  man 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  Original  transgression  of  God's 
law  has  brought  sin  on  every  man ;  and  where  sin  is  there  is  op- 
position to  the  government  of  God.^  This  violation  of  the  di- 
vine commandment  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  death ;  for  with 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  symbolical  fruit  in  Eden,  the 
great  Lawgiver  said,  ^  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
«halt  surely  die."  Having  violated  God's  law,  man  has  involved 
himself  in  the  gloom  of  spiritual  death. 

That  all  men  must  iqevitably  'suifer  a  temporal  death,  needs 
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no  other  proof  than  our  own  consciousness  of  p^Bonal  infirmity 
and  disease,  and  our  daily  observation  of  the  mortality  of  our 
species*  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  shall  continue  in  sin, 
being  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  will  suffer  eternal  death,  or 
everlasting  exclusion  from  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  be  cast  into 
endless  misery,  to  dwell  in  the  darknesa  of  despair* 

That  man  is  spiritually  dead  is  evident  by  his  conduct.  If 
he  were  alive  to  God,  his  principal  desire  would  be  to  please 
the  giver  of  life*  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  every  man 
has  gone  in  the  ways  ojf  his  own  heart,  and  '*  has  done  abomina- 
ble iniquity  :'^  for  men's  hearts  are  corrupt ;  they  are  ^^  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  :'^  therefore,  sinners 
**  call  evil  good,  and  goodl  evil ;  they  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness."  This  is  deplorably  the  case  of  every  unre* 
newed  man : 

**  All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward}  his  ambition  is  to  sink. 
To  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  stiU 
Profounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
(MT folly,  plunging  in  puiwdt  of  death!** 

If  you  ask  for  particular  proofs  that  you  are  yet  in  the  dark- 
ness of  spiritual  death ;  be  assured  that  if  you  have  never  felt 
any  trouble  of  soul  on  account  of  your  sinfulness ;  if  you  have 
never  prayed  to  God  for  mercy,  from  a  sense  of  your  condemna- 
tion, and  continued  to  implore  pardon  until  God  has  enlightened 
your  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour, 
and  spoken  peace  to  your  soul ;  if  you  do  not  read  the  sacred 
scriptures  with  diligence,  with  pleasure,  and  profit,  and  love  to 
draw  nigh  to  God  in  prayer  and  the  institutions  of  his  church, 
you  are  yet,  undoubtedly,  **  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  by 
reason  of  the  blindness  of  your  heart*" 

Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  God  is  too  good  to  punish  you 
for  being  habitually  profane  in  your  language,  taking  God's 
name  in  vain,  and  having  been  guilty  of  thousands  of  nameless 
vices  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  few  words  of  prayer,  uttered  with 
your  lips,  without  your  hearts  being  affected  by  a  sense  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  will  lay  God  under  obligations  to  forgive  you,  and 
bless  you  forever  ?  How  often  have  you  asked  God  to  blast  yoH 
in  everlasting  death :  and  would  not  the  justice  of  God  be  as 
glorious  in  his  answering  this  prayer,  as  would  be  his  mercy  in 
granting  your  unmeaning  request  of  forgiveness  i  *^  Be  not  de- 
ceived, God  is  not  mocked ;"  ^  he  that  soweth  to  the  wind  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind.''  If  you  do  not  hate  sin  and  desire  to  be 
holy,  you  are  yet  in  the  darkness  of  death,  for  ^^  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

But  you  may  have  resolved  to  do  better ;  to  reform  your  life, 
and  try  to  gain  God's  favour,  by  leaving  off  some  of  your  sinful 
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practices,  whilst  you  retain  otherS)  which  you  endeavour  to  per- 
suade yourself  are  but  of  little  account.  This  is  not  enough* 
Jesus  Christ  says,  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  You  must  be  changed  in  heart,  A  mere 
external  and  partial  reformation  will  never  be  the  means  of  your 
arriving  in  heaven*  This  is  a  deception  which  haa  too  fre* 
quently  shipwrecked  the  hopes  of  men.  *^  Their  tacklings  are 
loosed ;  they  could  not  well  strengthen  their  mast ;  they  could 
not  spread  the  saiL"  Death  overtakes  the  sinner.  The  grave 
yawns  to  receive  the  desolate  victim  of  Satan's  craft.  The 
blackening  clouds  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  affright  the  guilty 
spirit,  which  trembles  at  its  doom, 

**  And  sbnelu  and  hoven  o'er  the  dark  abjss  !** 

Do  you  inquire,  ^^  How  then  can  a  man  be  just  with  God  ?" 
There  is  a  light  sufficient  to  direct  the  voyager  to  the  desired 
port.  Jesus  Christ  affirms,  *^  I  am  the  light  of  the  world*"  This 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  truth  proposed :  viz* 

II.  ^  Life  and  ^mortality  are  krmight  to  light  through  th^ 
goepeV* 

Although  light  nuiy  exist,  yet,  from  ignorance  of  that  light, 
men  may  perish  in  darkness*  And  if  an  enemy  exhibit  false 
lights  to  facilitate  our  destruction,  unless  we  have  a  certain  test 
by  which  to  determine  whether  the  light  be  true  or  treacherous, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  ruin. 

God  has  given  us  a  revelation  of  himself.  This  is  his  testi* 
mony,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  *^  the  true  light*"  ^^  For  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  And  for  the  information  of  all  who  inquire  the  course 
to  heaven,  Christ  says,  ^  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life." 
This  testimony  is  the  gospel  which  is  preached  unto  men*  And 
therefore,  ^  Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  through 
the  c;ospel*" 

The  gospel  has  the  peculiar  property,  b^  the  application  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  opening  to  the  sinner's  view  his  true  charac- 
ter. It  chiims  his  confidence  in  its  truth,  bv  its  first  discover- 
ing to  him  his  wretchedness,  and  utter  inabiuty  to  deliver  him- 
aeUF  from  his  state  of  condemnation.  It  penetrates  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  his  soul,  and  makes  him  acquainted  with  his  enmity 
against  God ;  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  it  <*  is  a  discetner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart*"  The  sins  of  the  penitent 
soul,  which,  in  an  unenlightened  state,  he  considered  but  trifles, 
he  now  beholds  as  billows,  swelling,  and  threatening  to' dash  him 
to  pieces,  and  to  envulf  him  in  fathomless  wo.  This  personal 
convicdon  of  the  divine  authority  of  God's  testimony  against 
the  sinner,  brings  him  into  a  state  of  humiliation,  contritioii,  and 
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submission;  urged  by  a  sense  of  his  necessities,  he  cries  to  God 
for  mercy ;  the  gospel  now  shows  him  the  way  of  life  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  is  encouraged  by  its  assurances 
that  there  is  plenteous  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  he 
ponders  the  page  of  divine  truth,  and,  with  increasing  interest, 
contemplates  the  mystery  *^  into  which  angels  desire  to  look:'* 
the  life,  the  obedience,  the  sufferings,  the  death  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  lost,  are  subjects  which  occupy  his  thoughts  and  raise  his 
admiration  and  gratitude;  the  matchless  love  of  his  dying  Lord 
fills  his  soul ;  and  whilst  by  faith  he  looks  to  the  cross,  tears  of 
penitence  and  holy  a£Fection  mingle  in  his  eyes.  But,  when  he 
contemplates  his  gloriously  exalted  Mediator  interceding  for 
sinners,  he  adores  the  grace  by  which  he  is  brought  to  experi* 
ence  that  the  gospel  is  ^*  the  power  of  God  and  tbe  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation."  Thus  the  gospel  dispels  the  moral  dark- 
ness of  the  mind  of  man,  and  directs  the  troubled  spirit  to  Jesus 
Christ,  ^  the  Light  of  the  world ;"  and  cherishes  m  the  boscHn 
of  the  believer  a  hope  full  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

I  will  now  dose  this  address  with  a  few  practical  remaria. 

1.  Man  is  a  voyager  on  the  ocean  of  this  life;  his  destination 
is  Eternity;  his  course  is  through  a  danserous  worid:  in  the 
boundless  region  to  which  he  is  hastening  is  the  Haoen  of  Holy 
Rest;  as  a  guide  to  this  stormless  port,  Jesus  Christ  manifests 
himself.  By  this  celestial  light  the  spiritual  mariner  may  steer 
with  safety  and  assurance  of  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  de- 
sired haven.   This  light  shines  with  attractive  lustre  in  the  gos- 

!»el;  the  testimony  of  God  furnishes  all  that  is  necessary  for  in- 
brmation  respecting  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  afibrds 
every  facility  for  escaping  them.  The  faithfol  ministers  of 
Christ  are  his  commissioned  pilots,  who  admonish  unwary  mea 
to  respect  the  kindness  and  counsel  of  Jehovah.  By  these,  sin- 
ners are  exhorted  to  look  to  Christ  ^  the  author  and  finisher  of 
the  Christian's  faith;"  ^^  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obc^  him."  Reflecting  the  dory  of  their  divine  Mas- 
ter, they  ^  shme  as  lights  in  the  worid,  holding  forth  the  word 
of  life." 

2.  In  the  region  of  Eternity  is  also  the  Gulf  of  Wo.  To 
this  dismal  place,  they  who  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  are 
driven  by  the  tempests  of  their  lusts.  Their  ignorance  of  dan- 
ger is  the  consequence  of  their  obstinate  rejection  of  the  warn- 
ings of  the  word'  of  God  and  contempt  of  nis  counsel ;  ^  they 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil  ;** 
they  will  not  look  at  the  chaurt,  lest  in  cUscovering  dieir  danger, 
their  ignorance  should  be  exposed ;  they  will  not  *^  search  the 
scriptures;"  ^  they  will  not  come  to  the  light,  lest  tiieir  deeds 
should  be  reproved."  The  pilots,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel^ 
knowing  the  terrors  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  presumpaan 
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of  ungodly  men,  would  persuade  than  seriously  to  reflect  on 
their  condition;  they  strive  to  convince  them,  that  now  the  Sua 
of  Righteousness,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  meridian  splpn* 
dour  of  his  grace,  illuminates  his  word,  and  sheds  his  benign 
rays  upon  the  world.  Now  is  the  time  for  sinners  to  take  a  cor- 
rect observation,  and  to  ascertain  their  state.  In  a  moment  it 
may  be  too  late,  when  the  Sun  of  Hope  will  have  sunk  below 
the  horizon  of  mercy,  and  they  be  left  eternally  to  mourn  in 
bitterness  their  neglect  <^  this  great  salvation.  You  may  now 
be  very  near  Eternity;  it  is  time  for  you  to  try  your  soundings; 
look  out  for  the  Light  which  shows  the  entrance  to  the  Haven  of 
Xest.  Does  darkness  obscure  your  prospect  i  Do  gusts  of  temp- 
tation still  baffle  your  efforts  to  make  the  heavenly  port  ?  Or  do 
false  lights,  exhibited  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  decoy  you  to 
the  horrid  gulf?  Is  your  course  laid  heavenward?  Or,  are 
your  unhallowed  passions  and  sensual  propensities  swiftly  car- 
rying you  down  to  hell  ?  O,  my  friends,  it  is  time  for  you  to 
know  in  whose  employ  you  have  entered ;  in  what  trade  you  are 
engaged ;  what  wages  you  are  to  receive;  to  what  port  you  are 
sailing.  He  who  has  never  devoted  his  heart  to  God  is  led  cap- 
tive by  the  devil  at  his  will:  he  is  the  slave  of  lust;  and  ^^ lust 
when  it  is  conceived  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin  when  it  is 
finished  bringeth  forth  death  ;^  for,  saith  the  word  of  truth, 
^the  wages  ofnn  is  death  I*^  Look  forward—- a  storm  is  gather- 
ing ;  it  is  die  storm  of  Jehovah's  wrath ;  with  terror  and  de» 
struction  it  is  ready  to  burst  upon  the  impenitent  sinner,  for 
^  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  upon  the  children  of  disobedience  ;'* 
and  thus  saith  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High,  ^  On  the  wicked  he 
will  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest; 
this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup  !^'  Listen  not  to  the  enemy, 
who,  hailing  you  from  ahead,  amidst  the  false  glare  of  damning 
delusion,  cries  ^  All's  well !''  when  you  are  near,  very  near 
eternal  perdition :  already  you  are  beating  on  the  rocks,  and 
your  shattered  barque  cannot  much  longer  live  upon  the  foaming 
flood.   Raise  your  signal  of  distress,  and  cry  for  deliverance  to 

Him, 

**  Who  fides  upon  the  stoiiny  wind^ 
And  msnages  tne  km," 

He  is  mighty  to  save,  even  unto  the  uttermost.  You  have  hi- 
therto been  laying  your  course  from  the  Haven  of  Rest;  you 
may  yet  perceive,  through  the  blackness  of  the  storm,  a  glim- 
mering ray  of  ^^the  true  Light,"  which  cheers  Hhe  spiritual 
navigator,  as 

^  The  hope>betii^  star  in  the  deaett  of  night/' 

It  invites  sinners  who  are  embarked  on  the  dangerous  ocean  of 
this  mortal  life,  thither  to  bend  their  course,  and  to  cast  their 
anchor  of  hope  ^  within  the  veiL" 
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Thousands  md  tens  of  thoussnds  of  gloiious  spectators  se- 
cure of  hAppiness  in  the  ^f  land  of  pure  delights,"  are  witnesses 
of  your  foUy ;  your  return  would  occasion  universal  joy  to  the 
inhabitants  of  dbe  celestial  world ;  with  rapture  they  would  luul 
f  ou  welcome  to  the  shores  of  bliss,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
pure  society.  Jesus  Christ  the  King  of  glory,  ^^  the  Light  of  the 
world,"  die  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  whose  presence  secures 
the  felicity  of  heaven,  waits  to  receive  you,  to  give  you  eternal 
life  and  crowns  of  immortal  glory.  ***• 
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NotMng  is  IBOIHB  common,  than  for  writers  on  controversy  to 
verge  into  extremes^  This*  is  so  much  the  case,  that  when  a 
subject  has  been  long  argued  before  the  public,  it  may  be  cal- 
culated with  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  the  contending  par- 
ties are  further  apart  than  when  they  commenced ;  and  in  re- 
ceding from  one  another,  they  have  receded  from  the  truth* 
The  impartial  inquirer,  who  would  ascertain  what  is  ri^t,  wUl 
find  it  on  neither  side ;  but  in  something  like  a  middle  position. 
^  Truth  lies  between."  I  cannot  help  diinking  this  U>  be  most 
decisivelv  the  case,  in  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Psal- 
mody, which  has  for  a  considerable  time  disturbed  the  church 
in  our  country.  The  great  question  is,  what  ought  to  be  die 
matter  sung.  One  party  insist  that  nothing  but  the  Psalms  of 
the  Old  Testament,  ought  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of 
God«  That  to  offer  any  thing  of  human  composition,  however 
evangelical,  is  will  worship  and  unacceptable  to  the  Deity; 
while  an  opposite  party  insist,  that  the  Psalms  of  Scripture  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  are  Jewbh  Psalms^ 
and  scarcely  suitable  for  New  Testament  worship ;  and,  though 
some  of  them  may  be  sung,  yet  they  are  inferior  for  the  purpose 
of  edification,  to  what  uninspired  men,  who  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  New  Testament  liriit,  may  produce.  Both  these 
opinions  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  extremes.  Let  us  examine 
them  coolly  and  impartisUy*— To  begin  with  the  last. 

It  is  true,  concerning  the  Psalms  of  Scripture,  that  they  were 
given  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  were  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  infer  from  this,  that 
they  are  to  be  hud  aside  under  the  gospel.  The  whole  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  were  given  under  tne  Mosaic  economy,  and 
appointed  to  be  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day.  But 
are  they  abolished  with  the  typical  part  of  ih«t  economy,  which 
was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come»  and  to  be  r€4ki  no  more  t 
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Nobody  wiU  pretend  it— 4u&d  that  the  book  of  Psalms  is  aboU 
ished,  to  be  sung  no  more,  b  as  little  to  be  pretended.  For 
the  very  same  reason  which  would  exclude  them  from  being 
sung  with  profit,  would  exclude  them  from  being  read  with 
profit*  The  duty  of  praising  God  has  undergone  no  change— 
m  substance,  it  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  when  David  and 
Asaph,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  delivered  their 
psalms  to  the  church*  That  which  was  praise  then  is  certainly 
praise  still ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  scripture  psalms  being  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  seem  to  give  them  a  supe* 
riority  above  every  uninspired  production ;  and  a  superiority 
they  unquestionably  have,  ia  all  the  great  essentials  of  praise* 
What  is  praise  i  Ascriptions  to  God  of  the  glory  that  is  due, 
expressions  of  love  to  him,  of  humble  fear  before  him,  of  entire 
dependance  on  him,  of  desire  towards  him,  of  rejoicing  in  him, 
of  devotedness  unto  him,  &c*  &c*  Now  I  will  venture  to  as* 
sert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  from  any  who  would  have  a 
right  to  contriidict,  I  mean  those  who  have  an  intimate  and  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  their  Bibles,  that  all  of  those  things 
which  the  heart  can  pour  forth  before  God,  abound  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  at  least  equal  to  any  thing  that  is  found  in  any  other 
part  of  scripture,  either  of  the  Old  or  NewtTestament :  and  if 
so,  where  is  the  human  production  that  will  surpass  them.  It 
is  true,  there  is  much  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  godliness,  pro« 
pbesy,  and  dark  sayings,  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Of  this  they 
partake  in  commcm  with  almost  every  other  portion  of  God's 
word.  But  if  this  is  any  objection  against  the  use  of  them,  un- 
der the  gospel  dispensation,  it  was  unquestionably  a  much 
atronger  objection  under  the  law.  Babes  in  Christ  now  can 
understand  portions  of  the  psalms,  that  were  almost  incompre* 
hensiUe  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  masters  in  IsraeL 
Most  evidently  the  psalms  are  designed  to  be  studied  as  well 
as  9ung, 

As  for  the  opinion,  that  some  portions  of  the  psalms  breathe  a 
spirit  of  resentment  and  revenge  against  the  personal  enemies 
of  the  Psalmist,  inconsistent  with  the  forgiveness  of  the  gospel, 
and  tend  to  generate  such  a  feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
use  them,  it  is  surprising  that  any  who  believe  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  psalms  should  idlow  themselves  to  entertain  it.  Does 
Ood's  word  contain  contradictions  I  Is  it  die  minister  of  sin  i 
Certainly,  before  such  a  sentiment  is  hazarded,  we  ought  to  be 
sure  we  thoroughly  understand  those  porticms  of  God's  word  to 
which  such  a  defect  is  attributed. 

The  want  of  a  literal  version  of  the  bode  of  Psalms,  smooth 
and  harmomous,  such  as  the  improved  state  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage  caUs  for,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;*  and  to  this  want,  is  to 
be  ascribed  in  pan,  the  disrdish  into  whidi  the  psa)ma  of  scr^ 
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ture  have  fallen  with  many  pious  persons.  But  it  is  humbly 
conceived  it  is  not  the  chief  reason.  The  very  excellence  <^ 
the  psalms  themselves  has  its  effect.  Their  depth  of  matter^ 
their  spirituality,  their  sublimity,  their  transcendant  elevation  of 
devotion,  raise  them  above  the  comprehension,  and  above  the 
standard  of  devotional  feeling  of  ordinary  Christians.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  Christians  of  deficient  attainments,  often  find  them- 
selves more  edified  in  reading  other  books  than  the  Bible,  and 
really  reUsh  them  more.  But  the  higher  Christians  rise  in  gra- 
cious experience,  the  higher  is  their  esteem  for  the  pure  word 
of  God,  until  at  length,  every  human  production  becomes  in- 
sipid in  comparison  therewidi.  As  it  certainly  can  have  no 
good  effect  to  promote  in  the  public  mind,  a  preference  of  other 
books  to  the  Bible,  so  it  is  conceived  th^^  can  no  good  effect 
arise  from  promoting  in  the  public  taste,  a  preference  of  other 
compositions  to  the  psalms  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  inspired. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  opposite  extreme  into  which  they 
have  run,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  scripture  psalmody,  make  the 
singing  of  any  thing  else,  however  true  and  evangelical,  a  spe- 
cies of  idolatry,  offensive  to  the  Deity.  It  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mark here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  character  of  Dr.  Watts, 
the  value  of  his  psalms,  the  offensive  things  said  to  be  contained 
in  the  preface  to  his  psalm  book,  as  first  published,  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  which  is  simply  this,  may  we 
sing  in  public  worship  with  edification  to  ourselves,  and  ac- 
ceptance to  the  great  object  of  worship,  psalms  and  hymns, 
which  express  the  truths  and  duties  of  divine  revelation,  though 
such  psalms  and  hymns  are  no  literal  version  of  any  part  of 
scripture  ?  Surely,  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  though  it 
should  be  proven  (which  I  am  far  from  allowing,)  that  Dr. 
Watts  was  an  heretic,  and  his  psalms  tinctured  with  heresy,  it 
would  amount  to  just  nothing.  Still  we  might  use  the  psabns 
and  hymns  of  another  man,  or  we  might  use  those  of  Dr.  Watts 
that  were  free  from  the  defilement  of  the  rest. 

In  proceeding  to  a  very  brief  examination  of  this  question,  it 
is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  we  have  no  proof  that  even  die 
Old  Testament  worshippers  were  confined  by  any  divine  autho- 
rity to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  The  scriptures 
contain  no  command  to  this  purpose.  The  only  passage  where 
any  thing  is  said  on  the  subject  is  2  Chron.  29  and  30,  where  it 
is  mentioned,  ^^  Moreover,  Hezekiah  the  king,  and  the  princes, 
commanded  the  Levites  to  sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the 
words  of  David  and  Asaph."  It  is  surely  too  much  to  construe 
this  into  a  divine  comnumd  never,  on  any  future  occasion,  to  sing 
praise  tut  in  the  words  of  David  and  Asaph.  And,  until  it  is 
diown  that  divine  authority  confined  the  Old  Testament  church 
to  inspired  psalms,  it  is  too  much  to  insist  that  the  New  Testa^ 
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m&at  church  shaU  never  use  any  other.  If  it  is  granted  that  in 
later  ages  the  Jewish  church  did  confine  themselves  to  the  book  of 
Psalms  in  their  public  praises,  yet  it  is  not  granted  that  their  usage 
merely  is  divine  authority.  But  we  have  expressions  of  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  to  setde  the  question  for  ever :  for  instance,  CoL  iii« 
16,  ^^Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly,  in  all  wbdom^ 
teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 
Now  granting  that  all  the  kinds  of  poetical  composition  here 
called  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  are  found  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  it  will  only  follow  from  this  text,  that  they  are 
allowed  to  be  used  with  others  that  are  edifying.  The  wdrda 
are  without  limitation,  and  no  more  express  the  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  of  scripture  than  any  other;  unless, 
indeed,  there  is  something  in  the  scope  of  the  passage  to  limit 
the  interpretation:  but,  instead  of  this,  the  scope  of  the  passage 
forbids  limitation;  the  direction  is  <^to  teach  and  admonish  one 
another."  This  is  the  use  of  singing  praise ;  it  is  not  to  gratify 
God's  ear  with  the  music  we  make,  but  to  instruct  and  edify 
ourselves*  Now,  if  it  is  granted,  (and  who  will  deny  it?)  that 
wholesome  instruction  a;nd  sound  admonition  may  be  commu- 
nicated in  an  uninspired  psalm  or  hymn,  it  clearly  follows  that 
the  text  is  a  warrant  to  make  use  of  such  psalm  or  hymn. 

There  is  one  remark  further  worthv  of  very  particular  conside- 
ration :  it  is  this,  the  music  of  the  voice  is  not  essential  to  praise* 
God  may  be,  and  is  praised  without  singing,  as  acceptably  as 
with  it.  In  prayer  we  prabe  him,  and  in  singing  praise  to  him 
we  pray  to  him:  the  two  duties  of  prayer  and  praise  run  into 
one  another.  Now,  we  know  most  assuredly,  that  in  the  praises 
we  offer  without  singing,  we  are  accepted  if  there  is  .grace  in 
the  heart,  though  the  words  in  which  the  praise  is  expressed,  are 
not  the  words  of  scripture.  But  the  same  words  which  are  ac- 
cepted in  prayer,  may  be  the  words  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  or 
though  prose  they  may  be  set  to  music  and  sung  in  die  same 
faith,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  joy  as  in  prayer;  and  will  they 
then  be  rejected  because  of  the  sineing  i  It  they  are  simply 
said  with  grace  in  the  heart,  will  Uie  person  who  says  them 
be  blessed  in  the  exercise ;  but  if  they  are  sung  with  the  same 

g'ace  in  the  heart,  will  they  who  sing  (hem  meet  with  the 
owning  challenge,  ^^  who  hioh  required  this  at  your  hands  ?" 
Upon  the  whole,  is  it  not  evident  diat  in  this  controversy  about 
psalmody,  there  are  great  extremes  on  both  sides,  and  to  these 
extremes  are  to  be  ascribed,  chiefly,  the  offences  and  alienations 
which  have  most  unhappily  sprung  out  of  it.  It  cannot  be  other 
than  highly  displeasing  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the  psalmody 
of  scripture,  to  hear  those  sacred  songs  in  which  holy  men  of  old. 
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under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  poured  forth  their 
whole  souls,  in  faith,  in  love,  in  admiration,  in  hope  and  in  yyy 
before  their  Almigh^  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  those  sacred  songs 
which  their  fathers  have  gone  to  heaven  sinking,  and  which  they 
themselves  have  sung  from  early  infancy  in  God^s  sanctuary  i 
to  hear  them  undervalued,  as  below  the  pious  effusions  oi  unin* 
spired  men,  as  Jewish  psalms,  nay,  cursmg  psalms,  unfit,  some 
of  them,  for  gospel  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
no  less  displeasing  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
sweet  evangelical  psalms  and  hjrmns  of  sainted,  though  unin- 
spired men,  which  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  Redeemer's  per* 
son,  his  work,  his  love,  his  redeeming  grace,  which  breathe 
forth  the  sincerity  of  faith  in  him,  and  the  devotedness  of  love 
to  him ;  those  sacred  songs  which  their  fathers  too  have  gone 
to  heaven  singing,  and  which  they  themselves  have  sung  in  the 
sanctuary,  with  devated  feelings  of  faith  and  love  that  give  them 
«  foretaste  of  future  Uiss ;  to  hear  them  denounced  as  abomina* 
ble  idolatries,  and  those  who  sing  them  declared  to  be  worthy 
of  excommunication  from  the  fellowship  of  pure  worshippers. 
Surely  these  things  ought  not  to  be :  if  there  is  any  subject, 
about  which  they  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  ex« 
ercise  forbearance,  it  is  this  subject.  Angry  contenticms  pro- 
ducing a  disruption  of  that  fellowship  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  Jesus  are  bound  to  maintain,  must  be  worse  than  anv 
error  which  may  exist  on  either  side.  When  shall  all  who  caU 
Jesus,  Master,  feel  in  full  force  the  binding  obligation  of  his 
holy  commandment,  ^^  forbearing  one  another  in  love.'' 

Moderator. 
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THB   SABBATH? 

iConHnuedfrom p.  278.) 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  Rev.  Doctor,  that  after  God  had  created  the  chaos,  darkness 
rested  upon  it  for  a  certain  space,  and  thence  infers  that  the 
first  night  must  necessarily  have  preceded  the  day.  Feeling  all 
deference  to  so  high  authorit}%  we  nevertheless  believe  there  iis 
a  material  fallacy  iif  this  argument.    We  observe, 

1.  It  is  true  there  was  diu-kness  on  the  chaos  before  the  light 
was  created,  but,  is  the  Dr.  or  any  one  certain,  that  that  dark- 
ness constituted  any  part  of  the  first  natural  day,  or  that  time 
had  at  all  commenced  i  If  so,  how  far  back  would  you  reckon  to 
get  a  part  of  the  first  day  i  It  was  dark,  it  is  true,  and  so  it  had 
been  from  eternity.  Will  you  go  back  just  twelve  hours,  into 
that  etttnal  darkness,  to  get  a  night  for  tne  first  day  which  was 
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about  to  dawn  i  and  so  make  it  sure  that  the  first  natural  day, 
and^of  course  the  first  Sabbath,  commenced  with  night.  But  it 
will  not  be  an  evening  that  you  have  obtained  after  all.  An 
evening  is  the  beginning  of  the  night,  but  this  is  the  end  of 
a  ni^ht,  and  will  by  no  means  answer  for  the  term  evening'.  But 
if  this  retrograde  measurement  is  allowed  in  order  to  get  a  whole 
night,  and  that  not  such  as  to  answer  the  scripture  expression, 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  our  going  about  six  hours 
back  to  get  all  that  portion  of  a  night  intervening  between  mid- 
night and  the  dawn  of  day,  which  would  accommodate  out 
scheme  entirely.  Why  would  not  this  be  as  fair  a  construction 
of  the  text  as  the  other?  The  same  objection  could  not  be 
against  it,  as  it  would  be  morning'  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  term,  if  it  must  necessarily  include  twelve  hours  of  the 
twenty-four*  So  that  the  principles  upon  which  that  scheme  is 
founded,  if  properly  applied,  would  rather  favour  our  scheme 
than  the  other. 

2.  But  we  must  observe  next,  we  think  nothing  can  be  col- 
lected from  this  expression  to  favour  either  scheme.  For  if  we 
allow  this  darkness  spoken  of,  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  first 
natural  day,  a  little  after  we  learn  that  when  God  had  created 
the  light,  he  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  one  he  called 
day,  the  other  night.  Here  then  is  another  night,  which  was 
certainly  included  in  the  first  natural  day,  a  night  which  existed 
after  the  light  had  been  created;  and  if  the  other  darkness  spoken 
of  belonged  to  the  first  day,  then  there  were  two  nights  to 
the  first  day,  an  absurdity  too  glaring  to  bear  inspection  a  mo* 
ment.  This  darkness  constituting  really  the  first  night  was  oc- 
casioned of  course,  as  darkness  is  still,  by  the  shade  of  the 
earth  while  light  shined  on  one  side  of  it  only.  And  the  divi- 
sion between  light  and  darkness  spoken  of,  must  have  been  that 
which  takes  place  still  at  the  horizon.  If  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  correct,  there  will  b^  no  necessity  of  reckoning  back  into 
eternity  to  get  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  first  night. 

For  eternity  it  must  have  been.  Time  is  measured  duration^ 
and  there  could,  therefore,  have  been  no  time  before  there  was 
either  light  or  darkness,  or  any  thing  else  to  measure  it  by. 
The  truth  of  the. matter  then  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover it  on  this  abstruse  subject,  that  time  commenced  at  the 
moment  when  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  was  light. 
Light  is  that  by  which  time  is  measured;  now,  then,  time  com- 
menced; all  before  was  eternity  or  unmeasured  duration;  now 
the  first  natural  day  commenced.  Of  course  in  one  part  of  the 
earth  it  commenced  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon ;  at  another  pre- 
cisely at  midnight ;  at  one  place  at  6  P.  M. ;  at  another  at  6  A.  M. 
All  this  we  know  from  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  argument  can  be  derived  from 
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this  view  of  the  subject,  to  favour  one  or  the  other  particular 
time  for  beginning  the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day.  And  nothing 
but  the  circumstance  that  our  venerable  Puritan  ancestors 
adopted  this  theory,  and  that  thk  with  many  of  their  peculiar 
excellencies  has  descended  from  father  to  son,  consecrated  by 
time  and  rendered  venerable  by  prescription,  and  that  the  sons 
have  received  this  with  the  valuable  blessings  which  constitute 
the  legacy  of  such  fathers,  could  account  for  the  use  of  such  an 
argument  as  this  to  defend  their  cause.  For,  so  far  as  this  ar- 
gument is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  equally  proper  to  begin  the 
day  at  midnight,  at  noon,  at  6  A.  M.,  or  6  P.  M.,  or  any  other 
time. 

The  second  proposition  upon  which  this  practice  depends  for 
its  support,  is  that  the  Jews  commenced  their  Sabbath  in  the 
evening  preceding  the  day.  The  proof  of  this  is  sought  for  in 
the  following  passages  of  scripture :  Lev,  xxiii.  32;  ^^  From  even 
unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath :"  Neh.  xiii.  19;  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark 
before  the  Sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  gates  should  be  shut^ 
and  that  they  should  not  be  opened  till  after  the  Sabbath:"  Mark 
i.  32 ;  ^^  And  at  even,  fon  the  Sabbath]  when  the  sun  did  set,  they 
brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased,  and  them  that  were 
possessed  with  devils,  and  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the 
door."  We  know,  it  has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  Jews  began  their  Sabbaths  at  evening,  although  I  never  have 
seen  any  very  strong  testimony  of  the  fact.  .  The  first  passage 
refers  to  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  not  to  the  ordinary 
weekly  Sabbath,  as  is  evident  from  the  context.  On  the  passage 
in  Nehemiah  the  Doctor  acknowledges  there  is  evidence  in  the 
expression  itself,  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  commenced  when  it 
began  to  be  dark  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  expres* 
sion,  before  the  Sabbath^  we  see  in  it  no  other  evidence  that  the 
Sabbiith  commenced  that  evening  than  the  precaution  of  closing 
the  gates  then,  which  would  have  been  a  proper  and  prudent 
measure,  on  supposition  that  the  Sabbath  did  not  commence  till 
midnight.  The  expression,  before  the  Sabbath^  would  rather  fa- 
vour this  last  construction  than  the  other.  The  passage  from 
Mark,  if  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  aiFords  only  a  negative 
argument,  viz.  that  the  sick  were  brought  to  our  Saviour  on 
Sabbath  evening,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  murmuring 
among  the  Jews  on  that  account,  though  they  were  afterward 
sufficiently  fond  of  finding  fault  with  our  Saviour  for  what  he 
did  on  the  Sabbath.  But  this  passage  is  very  far  from  affording 
evid^ice  that  the  evening  before  Sabbath  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  holy  time,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Nor  do 
we  find  any  evidence  of  this  in  either  of  the  passages  referred 
to,  though  we  could  not  assert  the  contrar}*  to  be  the  fact 
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But,  granting  that  the  Jews  kept  their  Sabbath  from  sunset- 
ting  to  sunsetting,  or  from  evening  to  evening,  what  bearing  has 
it  upon  our  question  f  which  is,  at  what  hour  in  the  twenty-four 
is  our  Christian  Sabbath  to  begin  f  The  Jews,  if  they  began  the 
Sabbath  at  sunsetting,  did  so  for  reasons  peculiar  to  themselves. 
And  we  maintain,  that  we  should  begin  the  Sabbath  just  as  we 
do  other  days,  only  being  sure,  at  whatever  hour  we  begin  it, 
to  reckon  twenty  •four  complete  hours  to  its  close.  If  the  scrip- 
tures no  where  determine  at  what  hour  we  are  to  begin  to  reckon 
our  natural  day,  and  we  know  of  no  passage  which  determines 
it,  nor  thsit  this  is  pretended  by  any,  we  are  left  to  begin  our 
Sabbath  as  we  do  other  days.  Now  all  modern  nations  except, 
perhaps,  the  Turks,  Austrians,  and  Italians,  begin  their  civil 
day  at  midnight.  We  know  of  nothing  either  in  scripture  or 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  opposes  the  practice,  nor  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  begin  our  Sabbath  as  we  do  other  days. 

But  with  regard  to  the  particular  evening  which  the  Jews 
kept,  it  can  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  present  question :  for 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  do  at  present,  agree  with  us,  that 
the  day  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  changed  from  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  as  we  are  not  confined  to  the  day,  so  neither 
ought  we  to  be  to  the  particular  hour  when  the  Jews  kept  their 
Sabbath.     Both  should  be  peculiariy  Christian. 

We  have  now  finished  what  it  is  thought  necessary  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  offered,  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  com- 
mences on  Saturday  evening,  and  it  has  been  seen  By  this  time 
how  far  these  come  short  of  producing  conviction^  or  deciding 
the  point  in  controversy.  Stronger  arguments  than  these  must 
be  presented  to  induce  us  to  give  up  the  practice  which  has  ob- 
tained in  the  great  mass  of  our  churches.  But  we  offer  some 
considerations  from  scripture,  which  have  a  positive  bearing  in 
support  of  our  theory  and  practice. 

1.  We,  and  our  brethren,  who.  differ  from  us  in  this  respect, 
agree  in  keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  because  on  that  day  our  Saviour  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  rested  from  his  work.  But  he  did  not  rise  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  but  continued  in  the  prison  of  the  grave, 
and  under  the  power  of  death.  His  disciples  were  at  that  time 
in  mourning  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  If  the  first  Christian  Sab- 
bath began  then,  the  disciples  did  not  and  could  not  keep  it.  For 
holy  time  is  a  time  of  rejoicing,  and  they  could  not  rejoice 
while  their  Master  was  in  the  grave. 

And  does  it  not  seem  utterly  improper  for  us  to  be  keeping 
a  day  of  rejoicing  at  the  very  hour  when  the  primitive  disci- 
ples were  properly  clothed  in  the  deepest  mourning  ?  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  Saviour  did  rise  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
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day  of  the  week^  very  earfyj  which  is  the  precise  time  when  we 
commence  reckoning  the  Sabbath. 

2.  Our  Saviour  did  meet  with  his  assembled  disciples  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  and  said,  peace  be  unto 
youy  and  blessed  Uiem ;  communicated  to  them  knowledge  and 
grace.     And  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  and  hope,  that  he 
has  often  since  acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  this  season,  by 
conferring  similar  blessings,  and  that  he  continues  to  do  so.^— 
Here,  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  argument  is  of  the  same  lund 
as  that  by  which  both  we  and  our  opponents  prove  a  subsututioo 
of  the  first  instead  of  the  seventh  day :  viz.  The  example  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  aposdes  after  the  resurrection,  which,  with  us, 
should  have  all  the  force  of  positive  precept.    Before  the  resur* 
rection  neither  precept  nor  example,  if  diey  abounded,  could 
have  much  influence  in  deciding  a  thing  wherein  it  is  confessed, 
on  all  hands,  there  was  a  change  at  mat  time ;   much  less  if 
they  are  extremely  equivocal  or  entirely  wanting.    But  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  aposdes,  as  uniformly  met  on  the  evening  of  the 
Lord^s  day,  and  kept  it  holy  as  the  day  time.  And  those  seasons 
were  often  much  blessed.  He  improved  them  in  communicating 
to  their  understandings  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  his 
benediction  was,  peace  be  unto  you.    Now  what  need  we  fur* 
ther  witness.    The  scriptures  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  such 
positive  evidence,  that  Saturday  evening  was  ever  kept;  and  if 
we  mistake  not,  we  have  produced  strong  evidence  that  it  was 
not,  and  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  kept,-  the  day 
before  the  resurrection,  which  was  the  example  for  all  succeec^g 
Sabbaths. 

3.  In  the  course  of  these  hints  respecting  our  Saviour's 
meeting  with  his  disciples  on  Sabbath  evening,  there  is  some- 
thing  which  looks  like  positive  testimony. 

John  XX.  19:  ^^Then  the  same  day,  at  evening,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
were  assembled,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saidi 
unto  them,  peace  be  unto  you.^'  Here  are  two  words  which,  can- 
didly considered,  will  do  much  toward  deciding  this  question. 
T%e  same  day  at  evening.  It  seems  then,  that  the  evenmg  after 
the  day  is,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  included  in  the  same  natural  or 
civil  day  with  the  light  which  precedes;  i.e.  numerically  the 
same.  If  the  day  is  die  first  day  of  the  week,  the  evening  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  evening  before,  die 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  If  the  day  be  the  Lord's  day,  then 
the  evening  following  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  course  the 
evening  before  some  other  day  than  the  Lord's  day* 

^  But  if  the  other  practice  of  reckoning  time  were  correct,  be- 
ginning at  sunsetting— -the  evening  after  diis  day  mentioned,  in- 
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stead  of  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  is  here  expressly 
declared,  would  be  the  second  day  of  the  week ;  instead  of  the 
Lord's  day  it  would  be  Monday.  Whatever  then  was  the  prac- 
tice under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  this  passage  seems 
to  be  decisive  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  reckoning  time  since  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

11.  Having  now  finished  what  it  was  designed  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  scripture  authority,  that  may  be  relied  on  for  one  or  the 
other  practice,  and  finding  that  if  it  does  not  lean  decisively  to- 
ward that  practice,  which  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  have  adopted;  at  least  it  will  not  be  deemed  arrogance  to 
say,  that  it  is  far  from  being  decisive  to  either;  we  are,  there- 
fore, left  at  liberty  to  examine  the  question  on  the  score  of  ex- 
fediency.  We  must  say  then,  we  do  not  think  the  ]}ract]ce  of 
keeping  Saturday  evening  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath,  is  expe- 
dient. 

1.  Because  it  is  not  keeping  regularly  a  whole  Sabbath. — 
Adopting  the  practice  of  commencing  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  da}'  at  dusk  or  candlelighting,  which  is  the  plan  received 
•  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  the  variation  must  bc^  great.  For, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  various  other  causes, 
this  time  varies  in  this  climate  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  sunset*  Of  course  here  we  are  exposed  to  a  con- 
stant variation  to  this  amount  in  each  of  our  Sabbaths,  which 
seems  unwarrantable.  Unless  labourers  out  of  doors  and  in, 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  begin  their  Sabbath  as  soon  as  they  can 
conveniendy  get  through  their  work—- which  would  be  a  de- 
plorable state  of  things,  and  easily  relapsed  into  in  time  of  de- 
generacy. 

But  let  us  extend  our  views  of  this  subject,  and  see  its  ope- 
ration in  other  climates.  It  is  presumed,  that  every  command 
of  the  decalogue  is  equally  binding  and  equally  applicable,  and 
in  the  same  sense  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  But  in  very  high 
latitudes  there  is  scarce  any  real  darkness,  but  a  sort  of  twilight 
instead  of  it.  When  shall  the  people  here  commence  their  Sab- 
bath ?  Going  by  the  clock,  which  is  our  plan,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, for  there  never  could  be  any  hesitation  in  distinguishing 
dne  day  from  another,  and  their  Sabbath  begins  as  soon  as  the 
first  day  of  the  week  begins.  But  if  you  direct  them  to  keep 
holy  time  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  it  may  not  be  dai*k,  in  any  sense 
.  •f  the  word,  till  midnight;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  twilight 
then.  And,  under  the  most  favourable  view  we  can  take  of  the 
subject,  so  much  must  be  left  to  construction,  and  judgment, 
and  common  practice,  that  the  sanctity  and  peace  of  the  Lord's 
day,  would  be  very  much  exposed  to  encroachment,  both  at  its 
commencement  and  at  its  close. 

But  what  shall  we  say  with  regard  to  still  higher  latitudes., 
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where  the  sun  does  not  set  for  even  months  together.  Must 
these  people  count  a  week  of  six  years  in  succession,  and  then 
sanctify  a  Sabbath  of  another  year  ?  Utterly  aside  from  the  in- 
tentions of  the  law,  which  is  to  keep  one  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  seven  days.  But  how  can  this  sad  confusion  be  avoided 
on  the  plan  of  commencing  either  at  sunsetting  or  dark  ?  All 
which  confusion  might  be  avoided  on  what  we  deem  the  autho- 
rized plan  of  commencing  at  twelve. 

2.  Another  objection  is,  it  interferes  with  necessary  business 
at  the  close  of  the  Week.  We  are  required  to  remember  the  Sab- 
bath, to  keep  it  holy,  which  imposes  an  obligation  to  prepare  for 
it,  and  renders  numerous  and  nameless  duties  necessary  in  every 
department  of  society.  For  these  dutits  of  preparation  we  want 
the  ordin&ry  hour  of  Saturday  evening.  It  does  not  avail  to 
say,  that  these  tan  as  well  be  disposed  of  at  an  earlier  hour. — 
We  presume  to  say,  they  generally  are  not :  if  they  are  omitted 
here,  they  will  crowd  with  all  their  care  and  hurry  upon  Sabbath 
morning,  and  leave  the  mind  very  much  unprepared  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  sanctuary.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  convenient 
to  change  our  employment  at  noon,  or  any  other  hour  before 
the  close  of  the  day.  So  inconvenient  at  least,  that  hot  one  in 
five  hundred  does  it,  and  this  is  the  objection.  We  think  nothing 
in  these  remarks  can  be  construed  to  encourage  that  eager  sort 
of  toil  and  drudgery,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  or  evening,  which 
we  have  sometimes  witnessed ;  as  if  people,  grudging  the  loss 
of  a  day  of  rest  from  their  pursuit  of  the  world,  were  anxious, 
the  last  day  of  the  week,  to  do  the  work  of  two  days  in  one. 
Nothing  could  be  more  reprehensible,  for  it  so  unfits  the  mind 
and  the  body  for  the  peculiar  duties  oJF  the  Sabbath,  that  it  is  as 
really  a  transgression  of  its  sanctity  as  labour  on  that  day  itself. 
The  duties  we  would  assign  to  Saturday  evening,  are  of  a  totally 
different  class,  that  is,  exclusively  duties  of  preparation.  Sanc- 
tify yourselves^  Jbr  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.  We  would  crowd 
no  fatiguing  business  into  the  close  of  the  week.  No  journeys; 
no  concourse  of  people  to  confuse  and  agitate  the  mind,  if  they 
could  be  avoided.  The  duties  we  refer  to,  are  exclusively  those 
of  preparation. 

Further;  as  citizens  of  a  community,  where  the  civil  day 
begins  at  midnight,  our  duty  requires  us  to  obey  a  legal  process 
till  that  hour,  and  we  must  be  wanting  in  some  of  those  duties, 
as  magistrates  and  citizens,  not  to  conform  in  this  respect,  to 
the  laws  of  our  country,  i.e.  if  they  do  not  oppose  the  laws  of 
God,  and  we  are  now  going  on  the  supposition  that  they  do  not. 
If  a  few  conscientious  individuals  keep  themselves  unspotted 
from  the  world  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  com- 
munity at  large  will,  until  a  radical  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
constitution  of  civil  government,  which  is  almost  hopeless. 


3.  Our  principal  objection  to  this  practice,  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pediency, remains  yet  to  be  imentionecL  It  takes  away  the  most 
precious  season  of  reflection  and  meditation,  on  the  exercises 
of  public  worship,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  has  favoured  us 
with,  viz*  Sabbath  Evening.  All  our  hopes  of  doing  good  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  depends  upon  making  deep  and  lasting  impres-* 
sions  on  the  mind.  To  have  such  impressions,  there  must  be 
a  time  of  reflection.  How  many  valuable  impressions;  how 
many  deep  convictions ;  how  many  solemn  resolutions ;  how 
many  heartfelt  relentings  have  vanished — have  been  as  the 
morning'  cloud  and  as  the  early  i/rto-^have  proved  in  vain,  and 
worse  than  in  vain,  by  hurrying  away  from  the  sanctuary  and 
engaging  in  plans  for  worldly  business — ^in  the  social  and  per» 
fectly  innocent  circle  for  conversation  and  chat**-in  the  gay  par- 
ties of  youthful  vanity,  or  in  the  tasteful  gratifications  of  a 
singing  school.  If  people  derive  improvement  from  the  solemn 
duties  of  the  sanctuary,  they  must  have  the  opportunity  of  se- 
clusion and  reflection.  The  time,  therefore,  succeeding  public 
worship  must  be  consecrated*  Worldly  thoughts  and  business, 
and  words  and  feelings,  must  be, banished.  In  other  words  it 
must  be  kept  as  holy  time.  Have  not  all  religious, people  felt 
so  ?  Have  not  all  sober  serious  people  felt  so  ?  When  attention 
to  religion  has  become  general,  does  not  universal  practice  con- 
form to  these  views  f  Are  not  the  only  assemblies  of  this  sea- 
son such  as  are  calculated  to  deepen  rather  than  erase  serious 
impressions  ?  The  conference — the  lecture-^the  paternal  fire- 
side for  catechetical  instruction— -and  if  these  cannot  be  had. 
Retirement.  This  fact  then,  shows  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Sabbath  should  extend  into  these  concluding  hours  of  the  day. 
We  have  already,  we  think,  shown  this  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
scriptures.  If  so,  the  corresponding  hours  on  Saturday  even- 
ing are  not  necessary  to  make  out  one  seventh  part  of  the  time. 

M.H. 
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AN  INqvIRT. 

Rev.  Editor — I  hope  that  the  following  difiiculties  will  be 
solved  by  some  of  your  correspondents.  After  some  study,  and 
thought  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  see  bow  the  doctrine  of 
*'  God's  eternal  decree,"  can  be  upheld  consistendy  with  the 
idea  of  the  Almighty's  justice,  which  the  tenor  of  the  scriptures 
I  gives  us. 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  (chap.  iii.  sec.  3.)  it  is  declared, 

I  ^*  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 

men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life^  and 
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others  foreordained  unto  everlasting  death."*  Now,  if  this  de- 
cree be  immutable,  as  all  the  decrees  of  Jehovah  are,  and  if,  as 
the  next  section  reads,  ^  Their  number  (the  elect)  is  so  certain 
and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased,  or  diminished,"! 
where  is  the  necessity  of  preaching  the  gospel,  or  evangelizing 
the  heathen  ?  Or  how  can  this  doctrine  be  reconciled  with  the  in- 
spired invitations  ^^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour — Hoi  every 
$ne  that  thirsteth,"  &c.  i  And  how  will  we  account  for  the  faU 
of  Satan  and  other  angels  from  their  exalted  state  of  bliss  i 

Again,  in  section  5th,  we  read  that  God  predestinated  the 
elect  ^^  out  of  his  mere  free  grace,  and  love,  without  any  fore- 
sight of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them, 
or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  mov- 
ing him  thereunto."  How  does  this  accord  with  the  declara- 
tion in  the  first  chapter  of  the '  first  epistle  general  of  Peter, 
where  the  apostle  salutes  the  churches  as  ^  elect  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  (jmv»  ^^•yv««rif)  of  God  the  Father?" 

Tyro. 

Till  something  more  full  and  satisfactory  shall  be  furnished, 
perhaps  Tyro  may  be  edified  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  taken  from  the  works  of  the  learned  and  excellent 
Robert  Leighton,  D.D.  some  time  Bishop  of  Dunblane^  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  ofGlasgoiv  (Scotland). 

We  copy  from  Jerment^s  edition,  1806,  London:  voL  iv.  p. 
Sri,  272,  &c. 

^One^thing  we  may  confidently  asBert,  that  all  those  thinxa  which  the  great 
Creator  produces  in  different  periods  of  time*  were  perfecO^  known  to  hinip 
and,  as  it  were,  present  with  him  from  eternity ;  and  eveiy  thmg  that  happen^ 
througfaotit  the  several  ages  of  the  worid,  proceeds  in  the  same  order,  and  Uie 
same  precise  manner,  as  the  Eternal  Miiid  at  first  intended  it  should.  That 
none  of  his  counsels  can  be  dis^pointed  or  rendered  ineffectual,  or  in  tiie  least 
changed  or  alter^  by  any  event  whatsoever:  *  Known  to  God  are  all  his 
works,'  says  die  apostle  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  son  of  Sirach, 
'  God  sees  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  nothing  is  wondetfbl  in  hia 
sight'  Nothing,  is  new  or  unexpected  to  him;  nothing  can  come  to  pass  that 
he  has  not  foreseen ;  and  his  first  thoughts  are  so  wise,  that  they  admit  no  se- 
cond ones  that  can  be  supposed  wiser.  <  And  this  stability,  and  immutability  of 
the  divine  decrees,'  is  asserted  even  by  the  Roman  philosopher:  <It  is  neces* 
saiy,'  says  he,  *  that  the  inme  things  be  always  pleasing  to  mm,  who  can  never 
be  pleased  but  with  what  is  best.' 

*<  Bvery  artist,  to  be  sure,  as  you  also  well  know,  works  accordinj^  to  some 
pattern,  which  is  the  imroe^te  object  of  his  mind ;  and  this  pattern,  m  the  all- 
wise  Creator,  must  necessarily  be  entirely  perfect,  and  eveiy  way  complete. 
And,  ff  this  is  what  Plato  intended  by  his  ideas,  which  not  a  few,  and  these  by 
no  means  unlearned,  think  veiy  Ukely ;  his  own  scholar,  the  great  Sta^iyrit^ 
and  your  favourite  philosopher,  had,  surely,  no  reason,  so  often,  and  so  bitterly, 
to  inveigh  upainst  them.  Be  this  as  it  nuvv,  all  that  acknowledge  God  to  be 
the  au^or  of  this  wonderful  fabric,  and  aU  these  things  in  it,  which  succeed 
•ne  anoUier  in  thdr  tuma^  cannot  pottibly  doubt,  that  he  has  brought,  and 

•  Bom.  iz.  32, 33.   Bph.  t.5, 6.  f  ^  l^m*  ii- 19.   John.  ziii.  18. 
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oontinues  to  bring  them  nil  about,  according  to  that  most  perfect  pattern  sub- 
sisting  in  his  eternal  councils;  and  these  things,  that  we  call  casual,  are  all  un- 
alterably fixed  and  determined  to  him.  For  according  to  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, <  Where  there  is  most  wisdom,  tliere  is  least  chance,'  and  therefore, 
surely,  where  there  is  infinite  wisdom,  there  is  nothing  left  to  chance  at  all. 

<'  liiis  maxim,  concerning  the  eternal  councils  of  the  supreme  Sovereign  of 
the  world,  besides  that  it  every  where  shines  clearly  in  the  books  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  is  also,  in  itself,  so  evident  and  consistent  with  reason,  that  we  meet 
with  it  in  almost  all  the  works  of  the  philoaophers,  and  often,  also^  in  tiiose  of 
the  poets.  Nor  does  it  appear,  tliat  they  mean  any  thing  else,  at  least,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  term  fate  ;  though  you  nuiy  meet  with  some  things  in  their 
works,  which,  I  own,  sound  a  little  harsh,  and  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  sofU 
ened  by  any,  even  the  most  favourable  interpretation. 

<*  But,  whatever  else  may  seem  to  be  comprehended  under  the  term^bte,  whe- 
ther taken  in  the  mathematical  or  physical  sense,  as  some  are  pleased  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  must,  at  last,  of  necessity  be  resolved  into  the  appointment  and 
go^  pleasure  of  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  world.  If  even  the  blundering 
astrologers  and  fortune-tellers  acknowledge,  that  the  wise  man  has  dominion 
«ver  the  stars;  how  much  more  evident  is  it,  that  all  these  things,  and  all  their 
power  and  influence,  are  subject  and  subservient  to  the  decrees  of  the  all-wise 
God  ?  Whence  the  8a>ing  of  the  Hebrews,  'there  is  no  planet  to  Israel.' 

<*  And  according  as  all  these  things  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath, are  daily  regulated  and  directed  by  the  eternal  King ;  in  the  same  pre- 
cise manner  were  they  all  from  eternity  ordered  and  disposed  by  him,  who 

<  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,'  who  is  more  an* 
ctent  than  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  or  even  the  heavens  themselves. 

'*  These  things  we  are  warranted  and  safe  to  believe ;  but  what  perverse* 
ness,  or  rather  madness,  is  it  to  endeavour  to  break  into  the  sacred  repositories 
of  heaven,  and  pretend  to  accommodate  those  seerets  of  the  divine  kingdom  to 
the  measures  and  methods  of  our  weak  capacities !  To  say  the  truth,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  astonished,  and  greatly  at  a  loss,  when  I  hear  learned  men,  and 
professors  of  theology,  talking  presumptuously  about  the  order  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  when  I  read  such  things  in  their  works.  Paul,  considering  this 
awliil  subject,  <  as  an  immense  sea,  was  astonished  at  it,  and  viewing  the  vast 
abyss,  started  back,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  O !  the  depth,'  &c«  Nor 
is  there  much  more  sobriety  or  moderation  in  the  many  notions  that  are  enter* 
tained,  and  the  disputes  that  are  commonly  raised  about  reconciling  these  divine 
decrees,  with  the  uberty  and  free-will  of  man. 

^It  is  indeed  true,  that  neither  religion,  nor  right  reason,  will  sufTer  the  ac- 
tions and  designs  of  men,  and  consequently,  even  the  very  motions  of  the  will* 
to  be  exempted  from  the  empire  of  the  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  God. 
Even  the  books  of  the  heathens  are  filled  with  most  expresstestimonies  of  the 
most  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  even  with  regard  to  these.  The  sentiments 
^  Homer  are  well  known;  and  with  him  agrees  the  tragic  poet  £uripides» 

<  O !  Jupiter,'  says  he,  <  why  are  we  wretohed  mortals  called  wise  ?  For  we  de* 
pend  entirely  upon  thee,  and  we  do  whatever  thou  intendest  we  should.' 

<*  And  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  together  a  vast  collection  of  such  sayings 
but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

**  They  always  seemed  to  me  to  act  a  very  ridiculous  part,  who  contend,  that 
the  effect  of  the  divine  decree  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  human  liberty; 
because  the  natural'  and  necessaiy  liberty  of  a  rational  creature  is  to  act  or 
choose  from  a  rational  motive,  or  spontaneously  and  of  purpose;  but  who  sees 
not,  thi^  on  the  supposition  of  tne  most  absolute  decree,  this  liberty  is  not 
tjUcen  away,  but  rather  established  and  confirmed  \  For  the  decree  is,  that  such 
an  one  shall  make  choice  of,  or  do  some  particular  thing  freely.  And,  whoever 
pretends  to  deny,  Aat  whatever  is  done  or  chosen,  wh^er  good  or  indififerent* 
is  so  done  or  chosen,  or,  at  least,  may  be  so,  espouses  an  absurdity.  But,  in  a 
word,  the  great  difficult  in  all  tliis  dispute  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  migin  of 
eviL  Some  distingui^  and  justly,  the  substance  of  the  action,  as  you  call  i^ 
or  that  which  is  physical  in  the  action,  from  the  morality  of  it.    This  is  of  some 
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weifffat»  but  w{ietfaer  if  takes  awa^  the  whole  difficulty,  I  will  not  pretend  to  aav. 

Bero^  xn<^  ^oun'^  gentlemen,  i^  is  an  abysfr— it  is  aii  abyss  never  to  be  peifecuy 

ibunded  bv  anv  plummet  of  human  understanding^.    Should  any  one  say,  *I  ani 

ffot  to  be  bkmed,  but  Jove  and  fate,*  he  will  not  ^t  oifso,  but  oiay  be  nonplussed 

l^tUrmng  his  own  wit  against  b&tn;  the  servant  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic  philosopheT, 
bein^ catched '  ' '        '    -  ^-^  a  '.»..:    ...i.  ^    ■!  ^      ^_  ^.i-    .      .    ^  _  .    ._ 

my  fate  tt 

fou^^'iirtRke  idy  advice,  withdray^yoor  minds  from  a  curious  search  into  this 
SBystciy,  ah4  turn  thcfm  ii^cUy  to  the  study  of  pietyi'  and  a  due  reverence  to 
Bit  awful  majjesty  of  God.  Think  and  speak  of  Goa  and  his  secrets  with  fevt 
knd  in^bling;  but  dispute  very  IHtle  about  them;' and,  if  you  would  not  undo 
tburselVes,  beWare  or  disputing  with  him;  if  you  transu^ss  in  any  thin|^« 
blame  yourselves;  if  you  ao  any  good,  or  repent  of  evil,  otter  thanksgiving  to 
Oddi  This  is  what  1  eaitiestlV  recommend  to  you ;'  in  this  t  acquiesce  myself; 
And  to  this,  when  much  tossed  and  distressed  with  doubt  and  difficulties,  1  had 
Rcourse  as  to  a  safe  Harbour.  If  any  of  you  think  proper,  he  may  apply  to  men 
of  greater  learning ;  but  let  him  take  care,  he  meet  not  with  such  as  tiave  more 
ftrimdn^ss  and  presumption.*^' 
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(  Concluded  fiwn  page  232.) 

In  his  third  letter^  the  author  treats  of  the  guilt  and  depravity 
of  man  by  nature.  This  malignant  and  fatal  disease  he  traces 
^p  to  its  original  source,  by  showing  t^at,  as  ^dam  stood,  in  the 
covenant  made  with  hiin  ip  Paradise,  as  the  federal  head  and 
tepresentative  of  all  his  natural  descendants,  we  sinned  in  him, 
tod  fell  with  "him  in  his  first  transgression.  Froni  the  appstacr 
9f  the  great  progenitor  of  the  human  ii'ace,  proceeded  that  moral 
pestilence,  which  has  diffused  its  deadly  influence  over  the 
whole  world,  and  not  suflPered  a  single  individual  to  escape  its 
fearful  ravages.  Hence  we  are  by  nature  totally  depraved; 
being  dead  in  s^n,  and  utterly  destitute  of  any  ]:emains  of  spiri- 
tual life. 

To  this  statement  an  objection  is  inade.  I(  all  are  totally  de* 
praved,  how  hlappens  it  that  we  see  such  degrees  of  wickedness 
m  the  world  ?  (n  replying  to  this  objection,  the  author  does  not 
pretend  to  deny  the  fiict.  He  expressly  admits,  "  that  there 
IS  a  vast  disparity  as  to  nioral  turpitude  between  the  actions  of 
individuals.  Some  men,  m  a  comparative  view,  may  be  properly 
denoniinated  virtuous,' and  others  completely  vicious.*' 

^But,"  he  adds,  «the  concession  I  have  made  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
affainst  the  doctrine  of  universal  and  equal  depravity :  because  eveiy  percepti- 
Me  gradation  of  excellence  arises,  I  ptesume,  not  mm  one  man  b«ng^  less  cor- 
riipt  than  another^  but  from  the  interposition  of  God,  operating  &r  natural 
causes,  with  a  view  to  subserve  his  own  gk>iT  in  the  government  of  a  world 
^ntirel^  under' the  dominion  of  sin.  Every  Christian  may  with  propriety  say. 
If  i  have  not,  like  David*  committed  mmder  and  adultery ;  nor  with  Petrr,  de. 
aied  the  Lord  that  bought  me^  it  is  not  because  my  nature  is  less  depraved,  but 
because  I  have  been  dther  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  or  preserved 
from  fiJttng  by  it.*'— Pa|fe  106.  * 
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ftaving  illustrated  t^is  poiqt  by  ttie  cases  of  Ila^ael,  Hezc- 
iiah  and  Peter,  he  subjoins  the  following  judicious  resEiarks, 
fbr  whieh  he  is  chiefly  indebtedv  sis  he  ackhowlecl^s,'  hf  ihi 
triarl  of  a  quotation,  t6  some  other  writer. 

/'tfati  \i  not  only  drcadfullj^  (leprave4,  but  is  said  to  He  with'out^n^-i 
t6  have  no  understanding.  He  receiveth  not  tlie  tilings  of  the  Spirit  oT  C^^ 
fbr  they  are  foolishness  unto  hbn :  neither  can  he  inow  them,  because  t^ey  ar^^ 
spirituiJly  discerned.  <  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  natural  man  should  not  dift* 
cem  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  fbr,  in  sdl  other  cases,  a  simple  perception  caa 
Only  be  excited  h^  its  proper  object.  The  ideas  of  sound  and  colour,  of  pro- 
portion ai>d  symmetry,  of  oeaiity  and  harmony,  are  never  found  in  the  mind,  tilf 
the  objects,  by  which  these  pleasing  sensations  or  emotioiiaare  in^nred*  hard 
been  presented  to  ou^  observation. '  Hoi^  then  shaU  vr^  hghtly  appn?^eii4  tbe 
nature  a,nd'  effects  of  commumcated  ^"ace,  before  they  are  felt  f  othoi^qui  yff^ 
explain  to  others  sensation^  for  which  language,  has  no  words,  and  to  whiqh  ti^ 
persons  whom'  we  would  enlighten  have  no  feeling  analogous  iii  .their  own 
Sunds  >* "— t>age  109. 

* 

In  the  progress  of  this  letter  the  expedients,  such  as  repetitanc^ 
and  amendment,  t6  which  awakened  sinners  have  recourse,  iii] 
order  to  effij^ct  a  change  in  that  dreadful  condition  in  which  they 
^d  themselves,  are  shown  to  be  ikhoWj  insufficient  to  secure 
them  from  deserved  punishment ;  while  they  depend  on  personal 
i^erit,  instead  of  relying  on  the  Saviour  for  acceptance  with 
God.  This  he  demonstrates  by  adverting  to  the  unchangeablii 
dematfdsl  of  the  moral  law;  by  exhibiting  the  spotlesis  p\itit}f 
of  Jehovah,  Who  cannot  endure  sin ;  and  by  showing  tliai 
the  Son  of  God  undertook  to  redeem  us  from  the  ruins  of  our 
apostacy,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  it  had!  bedn  in  tiie 
power  of  man  to  redeem  himself. 

In  the  fourth  letter y  the  subject  that  had  occupied  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  letter,  is  further  prosecuted,  by  replying 
to  objections  that  are  usually  urged  against  the  extensive  de- 
mands of  the  divine  laW,  sind  the  righteousness  and  atbtieihent 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  opposition  to  the  notion  of  some,  that  sin  may  be  remittedP 
without  St  satisfaction,  he  reasons  thus,  in  the  language  of 
another : 

**  <To  pardon  sin,  ais  an  absolute  act  of  niercy,  would  be  a  total  neglect  cf. 
holiness,  which  is  no  more  possible  with  God,  than  it  ia  to  put  forth  acts  of 
power  without  wisdom.  Now,  the  manifestation  of  divine  holiness^  in  relation 
to  guilt,  can  only  be  in  the  infliction  of  deserved  penalty.  As  he.cKonot  act 
powerfully  without  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom;  so  he  cannot  act  mercifully 
without  manifesting  his  infinite  holiness.  But  to  forgive  sin,  as  an  act  of  abso- 
lute me««y,  would  not  be  an  act  of  hoGness;  and,  therefore,  no  mich  act  of  ab- 
solute mercy  is  posidble  with  God.*  *'•— Page  136. 

This  quotation  is  followed  by  these  remarks : 

*<Bendes,  if  an  atonement  for  sin  be  not  indispensably  necessary  to  forgive- 
ness, the  incarnation— the  life— the  sufferings— and  the  death  of  Ckn/A  vere 
lAiperiluous :  bocause,  whatever  was  rec^uiate  to  qualify  a  sinner  for  the  enjOyn 
Tiicnt  of  heaven  might,  on  this  hypothesis  have  been  enacted  by  th^  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    But,  in  addition  to  tlus  gracious  work  of  the  divine  Com- 
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forter,  there  are  other  offices  to  petfonn.  He  is  to  take  of  the  things  of  Cluu^ 
and  show  them  to  the  church:  to  bring  all  things,  in  reference  to  his  mediation^ 
to  remembrance;  and  to  apply  his  blood  to  the  conscience,  which  operations 
necessarily  involve  an  atonement.  If  the  way  was  so  short,  that  by  pure  lavour, 
without  satisfaction,  sin  might  have  been  pardoned;  why,  says  Dr. Bates,  should 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  take  so  great  a  circuit  ? — ^The  apostle  Paul  supposes 
^is  necessity  of  satisfaction  as  an  evident  principle,  when  he  proves  wilful 
apostates  to  oe  incapable  of  salvation,  *  because  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin :'  for  the  consequence  were  of  no  force,  if  stn  might  be  jiardoned  without 
oacrifice,  that  is,  without  satisfaction." — Page  127.  m 

The  absurdity  of  supposing  the  law  to  be  accommodated  so 
as  to  suit  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  author  exposes  in 
this  forcible  manner: 

**  The  drunkard  thinks  it  hard  that  his  momentaiy  intemperance,  which  is 
injurious  to  no  one  but  himself,  should  be  regarded  as  unpardonable  indulgence. 
The  thief  can  never  believe  that  his  forcibly  taking  from  others  what  he  con»- 
ders  as  superfluous,  in  order  to  supply  his  own  absolute  wants,  is  a  crime  tliat 
calls  for  the  interposition  of  vengeance.    Thus,  respecting  eveiy  species  of  ini- 

3uity,  and  through  all  gradations  of  guilt,  each  transgressor  has,  in  his  tuni,  a 
lousand  arguments  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  crimes :  and  these  aigumenta^ 
if  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  balance  his  g^t,  ought,  be  thinks,  so  far  to  pre* 
▼ail  as  to  secure  him  mim  final  perdition.  Eveiy  man  becomes  his  own  Judge, 
and  imagines  himself  possessed  of  both  capacity  and  right  to  decide  in  his  own 
cause. 

*<  Kow,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  There  must  be  as  many  laws  by  which  to  judge,  as  there  are  indivi- 
duals  to  be  judged.  The  great  Arbiter  of  the  universe  can  give  no  award.  He 
has  erected  his  tribunal  in  vain ;  and  must  either  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  sen- 
tence which  the  criminal  himself  shall  pronounce,  or  be  stigmatized  as  a  merci* 
less  tyrant."— Page  132. 

God  is  unquestionably  merciful.  Of  the  existence  of  mercy 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  his  nature,  he  has  given  us^  in  hiB 
providence,  encouraging  proofs,  and  in  his  revelation  the  most 
convincing  evidence.  The  exercise  of  this  perfection  is  ever 
under  the  conduct  of  infinite  wisdom.  None  but  God  himself 
can  tell,  in  any  given  case,  whether  the  exercise  of  it  will  com- 
port with  his  glory.  To  expect  an  exercise  of  mercy  in  a  case, 
concerning  which  we  have  no  revelation,  is  unwarrantable ;  but 
to  depend  on  its  exercise  in  a  way  that  contradicts  the  whole 
tenor  of  revelation,  is  madness  and  impiety  combined.  Yet 
how  frequently  are  instances  of  such  madness  and  impiety  seen 
in  this  infatuated  world!  Men  reject  the  interposition  of  mercy, 
in  the  way  in  which  infinite  wisdom  deems  it  proper  she  should 
go  forth  to  succour  and  save  the  sinful  and  helpless ;  and  then 
presumptuously  calculate,  that,  after  being  thus  insulted,  she 
will  not  fail  to  appear  for  their  deliverance  in  the  day  of  dis- 
tress, in  a  manner  in  which  the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption 
proves,  she  neither  will  nor  can  act.  The  foUy  of  such  con* 
duct  is  thus  reproved  by  the  author  of  these  letters : 

**  When  men  of  this  description  are  told  of  their  situation  and  their  danger, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  them  to  reply,  God  is  merciful;  but^  'this,* 
n  9fi  ingenious  writer  expresses  it,  'is  a  false  and  fatal  application  of  a  di>ine 
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and  comforUble  truth.  ^  Nothing  cmi  be  more  certain  than  the  prapoatiofi,  nor 
more  delusive  than  the  inference,  llie  truth  i%  no  one  does  tnily  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  hsbitually  to  break  his  bws,  and 
yet  to  depend  on  his  fiivour ;  to  live  in  oppo«tion  to  his  wiU»  and  yet  in  expe<^ 
tation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  commands,  and  vet  look  for  his  aoceptance« 
would  not,  in  any  other  case,  be  thought  a  reasonable  course  of  conduct ;  and 
yet  it  js  by  no  means  as  uncommon  as  it  is  inconsistent/  *'— Page  133. 

And  again : 

**  That  all  appeals  to  the  absolute  mercy  of  God,  unconnected  with  his  holi- 
ness and  his  justice,  are  not  only  fallacious,  but  impious  in  the  extreme,  and  as 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  justice  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the 
oracles  of  truth,  is  demonstrable.  If  sin  be  really  hateful  to  God,  and  incom« 
patible  with  the  perfect  purity  of  his  nature ;  if  it  be  inimical  to  the  happiness 
of  the  universe ;  the  source  of  all  the  misery  fdt  on  earth  or  experienced  in 
hell ;  and  a  transgression  of  a  law  that  is  denominated  holy,  and  just,  and  good ; 
surely  it  cannot  be  unjust  to  punish  it !  The  penal  sanction  of  the  law,  as  re- 
corded by  an  apostle,  runs  thus :  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  written  m  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  Now  this  awful  sanction  is 
just,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be  just,  it  cannot  be  unrighteous  to  enforce  it;  if  it  be  not 
perfectly  equitable,  it  was  an  act  of  injustice  to  appoint  it.  One  of  these  con- 
sequences must  follow." — Page  135. 

It  18  surprising,  that,  while  men  feel  their  need  of  mercy, 
they  will  not  accept  of  its  aid,  though  pressingly  tendered  to 
them  in  the  gospel.  How  can  we  account  for  this  fact,  but  by 
adverting  to  the  pride  and  depravity  of  human  nature,  which 
fix  them  in  opposition  to  the  humbling  and  holy  method  of  sal* 
vation  divine  mercy  has  disclosed  and  brought  to  this  perishing 
world  i 

**  This,  however,"  observes  the  writer,  "is  a  way  of  saving  sinners  that  mor- 
tifies the  pride  of  man.  It  implicates  him  in  extreme  depravitv,  and  abomina^ 
ble  guilt:  it  strips  him  of  all  his  supposed  exceUenc^,  and  in  the  grand  article 
of  justification  before  God,  places  mm  on  a  level  with  harlot^  pubficans^  and 
profligates.  It  attributes  notning  to  great  natural  abilities,  shining  talents,  emi- 
nence in  science,  philosophy,  or  nterature— to  the  possesnon  of  immense  riches, 
extensive  influence,  or  the  pomp  of  princely  magnificence :  these  are  adventi- 
tious circumsiances  that  have  no  mfluence  in  the  momentous  transaction. 
Though  charity  have  founded  a  thousand  hospitals,  erected  a  thousand  edifices 
for  benevolent  purposes,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  millions,  she  cannot  com- 
mute for  one  sin,  nor  by  these  acts  of  splendid  munificence,  contribute  any 
thing  to  facilitate  acceptance  with  God.  No  moral  worth,  though  the  only 
thing  that  stamps  intrinsic  value  on  any  character,  and  one  grain  of  which  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  exceUent  than  all  the  elegant  accomplishments,  or  the 
useful  acquisitions  ascribed  to  man,  can  plead  a  right  to  share  the  inestimable 
blessing.  These  are  not  actions,  nor  qualities  for  which  apostate  men  are 
raised  to  the  dimity  of  sons  of  God,  and  made  heirs  of  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
Honours  and  pnvileges  like  these,  claim  a  divine  origin;  nor  will  he  that  shall 
happily  experience  the  unutterable  felicity,  either  here  or  hereafter,  hesitate 
to  smg  with  the  church  triumphant^-'  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kmgs  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.' 

**  Salvation  is  a  gift  freefy  bestowed  on  man,  not  as  deserving  it — ^not  as  being 
merited  by  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  but  as  a  gnnt  of  absolute  grace 
through  Christ,  llie  praise,  the  honour,  and  the  glory  belong  to  him— not  to 
the  sinner:  and  the  invaluable  blessing  must  be  received,  if  received  at  all,  as 
that  for  which  the  recipient  has  paid  no  equivalent,  performed  no  stipulations — 
as  a  gift  gratmtously  conferred  on  a  wretch  that  deserves  to  perish." — Page 
loo,  139. 
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Large  asf  our  quotatioti^  filaVe  teeh  from  this  letter^  we  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  to  present  our  readers  with  another, 
that  conveys  a  punsent  reproof  t0  those  wretched  men  who  are 
rngagced  iit  poisoning;  (he  minds  of  others  wit!h  sceptical' opinions, 
^nd  thus  preventing  the  salvation  of  imihortal  souls. 


"Were  I  to  suppose,'*  says  the  author  to  his  fair  correspondent,  who  it 
appears  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  ''that  Theron  mi^t 
impose  oii  your  nnij>Ucity  and  your  cdtidour  by  'partial  representations 
of  consequences,  intncatfe  deductions  of  remote  causes,  or  perplexed  combU' 
nations  m  id^as,  which,  having  various  relations,  appear  dinferent  as  viewed 
on  different  sides;  yet  what  must  be  the  event  of  such  a  triumph?  A  man 
cannot  spend  all  his  lil^  in  frolic :  ag^  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  brinp 
some  hours  of  serious  consideration ;  and  it  will  then  ^ofd  no  comfort  to  think 
that  he  has  extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  htH  loftded  himsetf  with  the 
crimes  of  others,  and  can  never  knOH^  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  nor 
make  reparation  ibr  the  mischief  tliftt  he  has  caused.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
all  the  stores  of  idial  anguish,  a  thought  mo're  pAinfuT,  than  the  conscious- 
ness  of  having  propagated  corruption  oy  vitiaitin?  principles ;  of  having  not 
only  drawn  others  from  the  paths  of  viitue,  but  bfocked  up  the  way  by  which 
they  should  return ;  of  having  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  the  paint  of 
pleasure,  and  deafened  th<enl  to'  every  call  bat  the  alluring  voice  of  the  sirens 
*  destruction.'  "—Page  130. 

In  his  ^fth  lettefy  the  author  treats  of  that  fundamental  and' 
immiensely  important  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  atcomplishment  of  this  mighty 
and  glorious  work,  the  Redeemer,  he  teaches  us,  assumed  hu- 
man nature  into  a  personal  union  with  his  divine  nature;  and 
thus  became  ^^  our  near  kinsman,  whose  right  it  was  to  redeem*'' 
Thus  qualified  for  obeying-  the  precepts,  atid  endimng  the  pen- 
sllty  of  that  holy  law  which  mjm  had  violated,  Jesus  Christ  acted 
a^  the  representative  of  his  people.  **  Now,  what  the  Lord 
jesus  Christ  did  and  suffered,  was  not  on  his  own  account,  but 
on  account  of  hr«  body,  the  church,  of  which  he  was  constituted 
the  representative."  Substitution  he  justly  deems  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  man's  reci^emption. 

*'  'TaVe  away  the  circumstance  of  substitution,'  he  observes  in  the  laogpuage 
of  another,  <  and  there  is  no  more  ground  for  reliance  on  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  than  for  reliance  on  the  obedience  of  Gabriel.  liVe  are  made  the  righ* 
teousness  of  God,  because  we  are  in  him,  as  our  proxy  and  our  head.  Because 
he  WTOuf^t  the  justiMng  righteousness,  not  only  in  our  nature,  but  in  our 
name,  not  only  as  our  benefactor,  but  as  our  representative.'  "—Page  157. 

Of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  he  spealcs  in  this  animating 
strain: 

**  By  this  work  of  our  heavenly  Substitute,  the^Ixird  Jesns  Chrisf,  '  that  hobr 
law  which  we  Yi^^e  broken  is  highly  honoured;  and  that  awful  justice  whidh' 
we  have  ofiended  is  completely  Ati^ed.  Bjr  this  righteousness  the  believer 
is  acquitted  from  every  charge,  is  perfectly  justified,  and  shall  be  eternally 
saved.  In  this  conaumnHCte  wori^  Jehovah  deClaires  himself  well  pleased,  and 
i»  it  all  the  j^ories  of  the  Cvodhead'  shitfe.— Yes,  the  dbedience  of  our  lulora* 
ble  Spontor  is  perfect  as  divine  rectitude  could  require ;  and  excellent  as  eter- 
nd  uTisdbm  itself  could  devise.  Admirtble  righteousness !  who,  that  is  taught 
of  God,  would  not,  with  Paul,  desire  to  be  found  in  it!  and  who»  that  is* con- 
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scious  of  an  iaterest  in  it,  cao  peiuie  to  adinire  and  adcnr  the  pace  that  pro* 
vided,  and  the  Saviour  that  wroug'ht  it  ?'^<  Purely/  shall  one  say,  *  in  the  Lofd 
have  1  rigbteoumeas  and  strength :  eren  to  him  shall  men  come ;  and  all  that 
are  incensed  against  him  sbiUl  (ms  gab^^*  lo  the  idpvd  sb«U  aU  the  fcod  of 
Israel  be  justified  and  4baU  gk^.!  ''--Pag^  1^. 

In  the  close  of  this  letter  he  directs  the  faith  of  his  f^ir  cor- 
r^spondeot  to  the  great  Redeemer; 

''Look,  the^fbre,  to  this  almighty  Saviouzwthis  friend  of  sinners — thou  |m- 
sone'r  of  hope.  He  is  ^ot  onl^  our  i^lvocate  with  the  Father,  against  whom  we 
have  sinneo,  but  tlie  propitiation  for  our  aiijis.  '  God  was  in  Clui^t  reconciling 
'"^e  world  untp  himselJl',  not  unputing  their  trespas^p  untp  tliem — ^for  be  batC 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  ^new  np  ^n,  tliat  w^  ipi^bt  be  made  the  righ- 
teousness of  God  in  him — Be  it  l^now]>  unto  ypii,  therefore,  that  tl^rough  ^i9 
man  Is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  by  him  aU  that  believo; 
^  justified  from  aU  things,'  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law 
of  Moses.'  Neither  the  number  nor  the  magnitude  of  your  sins  forbids  your 
approach.  Were  none  but  t^c  comparatively  worthy  encoun^ged  to  come,  vain 
^oan  might  think  he  had  whereof  to  boast.  But  in  the  i^air  of  «dvation»  tKe 
hord  hath  purposed  to  stain  ihe  pride  of  human  gloiy,  and  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt those  tbmgs  that  are  generaUy  considered  as  establishmg  a  kind  of  title 
to  his  favour  ana  forgiveness.  For  were  a^y  other  plea  than  sovereign  grace 
through  the  blood  oTChrist  admitted  in  the  court  of  neaveiv  the  self-nghteous 
jnorahst  might  glpty  in  his  doings;  the  wise  mai^  iipi  his  wisdpm;  and  the  mighty 
m  his  strength.  But  as  nothing  done  bv  man  can  in  the  least  conduce  to  lu« 
justification  oefore  God,  we  must  conclude  with  the  wostle,  and  rejoice  in  the 
conclusion,  <  that  salvation  is  of  grace — ^nbt  b^  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast* 
The  inspired  writer  felt  for  the  honour  of  his  divine  Master,  as  well  as  for  thQ 
souls  of  men :  and  while  be  laboured  to  preserve  the  gospel  in  its  purit^',  he 
showed  the  ^Togant  their  danger,  and  exalted  the  riches  ot  grace  by  open^^  i| 
^loor  of  hope  for  the  chief  of  sinners.^ "— P^ge  16%  163. 

**  Now,  to  this  Almighty  Saviour,  this  Prince  of  peace,  i^o  nts  as  a  priest  upon 
his  throne,  you  are  encouraged  to  come,  tn  bis  name  you  may  confidently 
trust;  for,  *  by  him,  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which 
they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.*  If,  then,  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  be  in  his  hands,  and  to  be  used  as  he  pleases— if  his  blood,  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankinil^  cleanse  from  all  sin,  and  his  righteousnessy  as  a  substi- 
tiite,  justify  the  ungodly — ^if  he  be  the  resurrection,  and  the  life,  and  it  be  true, 
that  whosoever  liveth  and  belipveth  in  him  shaU  never  die — if  he  have  invited 
sinners  to  come  to  him  for  complete  salvation,  and  have  said  without  limitation 
and  without  exception,  '  him  that  cometh,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out' — ^what 
should  hinder  your  approach  ?  It  is  still,  ana  ever  will  be  the  language  of  hi? 
heart,  while  there  is  a  redeemed  sinner  upon  earth — <  Father,  I  wiU  that  they 
also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am;  that  thev  may  behold 
my  glory,  which  thou  hast  nven  me — And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but 
these  are  In  the  world — Ho^  Father,  keep  tli^ough  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  roe,  tlmt  they  noay  be  one,  as  we  9^,*  ** — Page  165. 

In  his  sixth  letter^  the  writer  keeps  in  view  the  object  which 
he  contemplated  all  along,  the  conducting  of  his  young  and  in- 
teresting female  friend,  to  the  Saviour,  and  shows  her  that,  un« 
worthy  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  yet  she  was  authorized  to  apply 
to  the  friend  of  sinpers.  Bj  an  induction  of  particular  instances, 
he  proves,  that  no  previous  qualifications  of  a  moral  kind  aire 
required  in  sinners  to  warrant  them  to  come  to  Christ.  Still 
(iirther  to  evii^ce  this  consolatory  truth,  he  shows  that  our  sal- 
vation originated  in  the  free  and  sovereign  love  of  God.    In 
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illustrating  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  makes  the  following  per* 
tiaent  observations : 

<*  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  repeat  tfajtt  divine  lore,  as  exercised  towmid  sin- 
ners, did  not  originate  in  any  real  or  supposed  comparative  excellence  in  any 
of  its  objects^  but  in  the  ^pood  pleasure  and  sovereignty  of  God.  Men  were 
viewed  as  depraved  and  g^lty ;  as  altogether  unworthy;  and  so  circumstanced 
that  all,  if  such  had  been  the  divine  will,  might  have  been  jusUy  left  to  perish 
m  their  sins.  Grace,  therefore,  as  a  sovereigrn,  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
communicate  its  blessings  to  this  notorious  transg^asor  or  to  that :  to  the  com- 
pletely vicious,  or  the  comparatively  virtuous :  to  the  infant  of  a  day,  or  to  the 
hoary  head  bending  to  the  grave.  It  looks  for  no  moral  qualifications  on  which 
to  bestow  its  fiivours ;  but  confers  them  on  the  guilty,  the  wretched,  and  the 
damnable.  It  delights  in  extending  relief  to  the  miserable — in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  unworthy.  It  triumphs  in  delivering  its  favourite  from  the 
depths  of  calamity;  knowing  that  where  much  is  forgiven,  much  will  also  be 
rratefully  returned.  It  seems,  indeed,  from  many  examples  left  on  record  in 
the  Bible,  that  divine  goodness  purposely  sought  for  objects  the  most  unde- 
serving on  which  to  exercise  beneficence :  that  in  ages  to  come,  God  might 
show  tne  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us  through 
Jesus  Christ;  and  Uiat,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  indigent  supplicant  at 
his  throne,  it  might  appear,  in  every  generation,  that  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  his  grace  are  treasures  which  no  povertv  can  exhaust^  and  which  divine 
fidelity  itself  stands  pledged  never  to  withhold. 

**  *  Such  was  the  beneficent  design  of  God,  and  such  is  the  sahitaiy  genius  of 
the  gospel. — ^Delightful^  ravisliing  truth !  enough,  one  would  think,  to  make 
the  brow  of  melancholy  wear  a  smile.  The  blessings  of  grace  were  never  de- 
signed to  distinguish  the  worthy,  or  to  reward  merit;  but  to  relieve  the 
wretched,  and  save  the  desperate.  These  are  the  patentees  in  the  heavenly 
grant.  Yea,  they  have  an  exclusive  right.  For,  as  to  all  those  who  imagine 
uieroselves  to  be  the  better  sort  of  people ;  who  depend  on  their  own  duties ; 
and  plead  their  own  worthiness ;  wno  are  not  willing  to  stand  on  a  level  with 
publicans  and  harlots ;  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  the  gospel  any 
thing  to  say  to  them.  As  they  are  too  proud  to  live  upon  alms,  or  to  be  entirely 
beholden  to  sovereign  ffrace  for  all  their  salvation;  so  they  must  not  take  it 
amiss,  if  they  have  not  the  least  assistance  from  that  quarter.  They  appeal  to 
the  law,  and  by  it  they  must  stand  or  £»11.' " — Page  174, 175, 

,  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter,  we  find  the  foRowiog  judi- 
cious caution,  exhibiting  the  channel  in  which  divine  love  flows 
to  sinners : 

"Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  love  of  God,  freely  exercised  to- 
wards his  elect,  is  never  to  be  viewed  as  detached  from  their  head  and  surety, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  they  were  chosen ;  in  his  comeliness  they  are 
comely;  in  his  righteousness  they  are  righteous ;  in  him  shall  they  be  blessed ; 
and  in  him  shall  they  glory.  In  them  personally  considered  dwelleth  no  good 
thing.  But  they  were  chosen  in  him  to  grace  and  holiness  here,  and  to  glory 
hereafter.  He,  as  the  head,  they  as  the  members:  tliey  are  one  with  him,  and 
where  he  is,  there  shall  they  be  also.  As  mediator  of  the  covenant,  he  is  the 
Father's  elect,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased :  and  the  love  of  the  divine  Father 
to  sinners,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  his  choosing  them  in  him  as  their  head-* 
in  making  a  covenant  with  him  on  their  behalf— in  afterwards  quickening  them 
by  his  Spirit— in  the  bestowment  of  g»ce,  and  in  causing  all  things  to  work  to- 
gether for  their  rood  till  he  bring  them  to  ^lory.  *  Herein  is  love;  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.'  '*— Page  185. 

Having  illustrated  the  entire  freeness  of  divine  grace,  and 
perfect  sovereignty  of  divine  love,  the  author  presses  the 
importance  of  applying  to  Christ  with  a  promptness  and  confi- 
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dence  becoming  the  gracious  invitations  and  encouraging  pro- 
mises held  out  in  the  gospel: 

'<  Now  the  sinner,  whose  conscience  is  burdened  with  |;uilt  and  ahrmed  with 
danger,  is  not  to  hesitate-^not  to  question  whether  his  sins  be  too  nuuiy  or  too 
freat  to  be  pardoned :  because  this  would  tacitly  impeach  the  divine  veracity ; 
but  to  view  the  exhortation  and  the  promise  made  to  faiti^ — ^to  look  instantly 
to  Jesus,  as  the  stung  Israelite  did  to  the  brazen  serpent,  nothing  doubting — 
viewing  him  as  the  only  means  appointed  for  relief,  uid  firmly  persuaded,  be- 
cause God  hath  said  it,  that  whosoever  looketh  to  him,  or  believeth  in  him,  shall 
receive  remission  of  sins. 

<*  Thus  to  believe,  and  thus  to  act,  is  to  put  honour  on  the  head  of  Je8u»-« 
is  to  treat  him  as  a  Saviour — ^to  regard  his  atonement  as  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation—his blood  as  cleansing  from  all  sin :  and  is,  in  iact,  a  renunciation  of 
aU  personal  worth  as  being  m  any  degree  the  ground  of  forgiveness.  It  is 
•  practical  declaration,  that  in  the  I>Drd  only  we  have  righteousness  and 
strength,  peace  and  assurance  for  ever— that  hemes  him  Uiere  is  no  Saviour." 
—Page  190,  191. 

Again : 

**  One  reason  why  we  are  so  perplexed  with  doubts  and  fears  respecting  the 
safety  of  our  state,  is  the  weakness  of  our  laith.  liVe  look  more  to  our  sins 
than  to  the  Saviour:  and  b^  imagining  that  they  are  too  many  and  too  great  to 
be  pardoned,  depreciate  his  all-sufficient  atonement.  We  are  not  aware,  per- 
haps, that  by  this  conduct  we  are  in  fact  saying,  in  opposition  to  scripture  and 
experience,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  doth  not  cleanse  from  all  sin — ^that  his 
righteousness  doth  not  justify  from  all  iniquity — that  he  is  not  able  to  save  to  the 
uttennost — that  he  will  cast  out  some  that  come  to  him.  The  truth  is,  we  do 
not  habitually  live  under  a  deep  conidction  of  our  absolute  unworthiness  of  di- 
vine mercy ;  of  our  constant  need  of  forgiveness ;  of  our  utter  helplessness  in 
the  affair  of  salvation,  and  the  necessity  there  is  of  continual  dependance  on 
divine  aid  to  carry  on  the  work  of  faith  with  power,  and  also  to  keep  us  from 
fining  a  prey  to  perpetual  dejection."— Page  196. 

To  the  above  quotations  from  this  letter,  we  cannot  forbear 
subjoining  the  following  just  remarks,  as  well  calculated  to  re- 
move the  difficulties,  that  unbelief  so  often  throws  in  the  way  of 
a  sinner's  application  to  Christ: 

•<Now,  instead  of  attending  entirely  to  these  encoura^n?  deckrations,  the 
self-condenmed  sinner  is  apt  to  contemplate  the  mu^itude  of  his  guilt — ^to 
stand  questioning  whether  it  be  not  too  enormous  to  be  forgiven :  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether,  if  pardonable,  he  be  sufficiently  humbled  to  receive  the 
astoni^ing  favour.    But  this  is  to  act  the  part  of  Peter — ^to  look  at  sin  and  its 

Salt  (as  he  did  at  the  wind  and  the  waves)  instead  of  the  Saviour — ^to  regard 
e  suggestions  of  unbelief  more  than  the  invitation  and  the  promise.  The 
question  in  Uiis  case  is  not,  whether  my  sins  be  great,  or  comparatively  small— 
not  whether  I  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  humiliation,  and  am  conscious 
that  my  compunction  is  proportioned  to  my  guilt;  but  whether  Christ  have  not 
unequivocally  dech&red,  witnout  any  reference  to  the  depth  of  my  contrition, 
or  the  magnitude  of  my  sin,  *  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out  .'^Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die — Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life — ^he  shall  never  perish.'  Now,  if  this  be  true ;  if  Jesus  have  made 
these  infinitely  gracious  declarations,  the  trembling  sinner  is  not  to  hesitate, 
but  confidently  to  believe  the  soul-cheering  testimony — ^to  come  to  him  as  a 
vile  sinnei^— as  a  wretch  that  deserves  to  pensh--«nd  without  lookine  into  him- 
self for  any  prerequisites  in  order  to  the  reception  of  mercy,  to  cast  nil  burden 
«f  Kiiilt  upon  Christ  as  a  suopbearing  Saviour,  looking  to  his  atonement  as 
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the  only  gi*ound  of  foi^veness ;  knowing  and  believing,  that  what  he  hath 
said,  he' will  most  assuredly  perform.  This  is  to  receive  by  faith  the  testimony 
of  God  concerning  his  Son,  rather  than  that  of  man — than  of  Satan — than  of 
the  clamorous  accusations  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  and  to  gi^e  jgclory  to  the 
expiation  of  Him  that  once  suffered  for  sin--the  just  for  the  unjust*  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God."— Pagt  203, 204. 

In  his  last  letter^  the  author  gives  us  the  following  intelli- 
gence, that  Lavinia  was  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  gospel* — 
Writing  to  her  in  this  delightful  state  of  mind,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  rennind  her,  that  in  this  life  Christians  are  but  pil- 
grims, and  that  as  pilgrims  they  ought  to  expect  to  meet  with 
afflictions  on  their  way  to  their  Father's  kingdom  in  Heaven. 
He,  however,  shows  her  that  the  gospel  has  opened  to  us  ample 
sources  of  consolations  under  afflictions,  and  teaches  us  how  wc 
may  be  supported  under  every  trial. 

He  closes  his  correspondence  with  his  female  friend,  by 
leading  her  to  contemplate  that  heavenly  world  where  Chris- 
tians shall  rest  from  every  trial  and  affliction,  and  by  exhorting 
her  to  persevere  in  the  noble  contest  in  which  she  had  engaged, 
till  "the  joy  of  triumph"  should  succeed  "  the  toils  of  war.'* 


'*  That  there  remaineth  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God,  the  Christian  has  no 
>ubt    O  happy  state !  Surely  the  hope  of  enjoying  it  must  administer  itrong 
consolation.    What  are  the  momentary  trials  of  the  present  life,  when  com- 


pared to  an  eternity  of  blessedness  P  they  are*  nothing— they  are  lost  in  the 
comparison.  A  sigtit  of  danger  and  of  difficulties ;  of  enemies,  numerous  and 
poweriul,  will,  it  is  true,  sometimes  discourage,  and  cause  even  the  most 
valiant  to  halt :  but  how  animating  to  recollect  that  we  maintain  the  spiritual 
conflict  in  the  strength  of  Omnipotence-— that  the  Captain  of  our  salTation 
has  himself  fought  and  conquered — ^that  he  is  entered  into  his  glory,  and 
has  taken  possession  of  the  crown !  Re  inhabits  the  praises  of  eternity — ^he  is 
supremely  blessed.  But  while  supremely  blessed— while  encircled  with  the 
giateiiil  songs  of  Seraphim  and  of  saints,  is  he  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
our  conflicts  r  No :  to  mem  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength.  He 
proclaims  aloud  to  the  Christian  warrior ;  *  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life— He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the 
second  death — He  shall  be  dotiied  in  white  raiment— I  will  make  him^  a  pil- 
lar in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out — He  shall  sit  with 
roe  in  my  throne»  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  sat  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne.' 

*'  I  have  only  to  add,  Lavinia,  that  this  is  a  contest  in  which  vigilance  must 
not  relax  $  in  which  no  truce  can  be  admitted ;  no  proposals  for  capitulation 
accepted;  no  league  of  amity  concluded.  Nothing  snort  of  perpetual  re- 
astancc  can  ensure  tranquillity:  nor  must  the  brave  assailant  hope  for  con- 
quest till  he  fall  in  the  combat.  Pray,  therefore,  tluit  you  may  *  neither  fiunt 
nor  be  weary,  but  prevail  unto  victory.  For  though  the  conflict  may  be 
sharp  and  long,  yet  the  sweetness  of  the  reward  will  abundantly  recompense 
the  trouble  of  resistance ;  and  tlie  joy  of  the  triumph,  the  toils  of  the  war.' " 
—Page  231,  232. 

J.  J.  J- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Preehyterian  Magazine. 
DiAK  Sib, 

The  following  letter,  enclosing  JS25,  was  put  in  the  collection  on  the  day  of 
our8a6naiient(23dofMay):  if  you  think  the  publication  of  it  will  in  aay  way 
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aabserve  the  cause  of  religion,  you  are  at  liberty  to  moke  that  use  of  it.  We 
•re  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  a  collection  at  the  sacrament,  to  aid  the  poor  bre- 
thriQn  or  sisters  that  may  be  among  us.  The  day  and  services  v/ere  unusually 
solemn,  many  not  being  able  to  get  in  the  house  were  obliged  to  go  away ; 
ninety-three  were  added  to  the  church ;  many  of  the  brethren  of  the  General 
Assembly  sat  down  with  us  at  the  table,  together  with  many  brethren  and  sis- 
ters of  other  denominations^  so  that  in  all  considerably  more  than  1000  must 
have  communed  together. 

I  have  divided  the  money  eoually  between  The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  l*hc  Board  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 210  to  each,  hoping  that  it  might  meet  the  wishes  of  the  benevolent  donor. 

Yours,  &c. 

JaMXS  PA.TTBRSOir. 

To  THS  Ret.  J.  P. 

O  sir,  what  have  I  done  for  Him  who  died  to  save  my  wretched  soul !  Nothing. 
Alas !  I  have  tried  to  exercise  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  have  no  as- 
surance that  I  am  interested  in  him ;  I  heartily  request  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  God's  people  throughout  the  world.  O  for  an  interest  in  Christ!  but  justice 
forbids,  and  unless  mercy  prevails  I  am  lost  for  ever:  but,  if  I  am  lost,  may  not 
others  be  saved P  Oyes,  "tnere  is  plenteous  redemption;"  "Pity  the  nations,  O 
our  God,  constrain  the  whole  earth  to  come  !'*  I  have  ofVen  attempted  to  pray 
for  the  heathen,  but  ••faith  without  works  is  dead:"  if  they  are  saved  it  must  be 
by  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  how  shall  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher,  8tc.  I  Vvish  you  to 
accept  the  enclosed,  and  distribute  one-JS/th  among  the  poor  and  piou*  of  your 
church,  and  send  the  remainder  to  tlie  most  benighted  parts  of  the  earth,  to  aid 
tiheir  conversion  to  God. 

Tours,  affectionatclv, 


PASTORAL  LETTER, 

Hie  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in 
General  Synod  assembled,  to  the  people  under  their  charge,  wish 
grace,  mercy  and  peace,  from  our  Lord  amd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Vest  deab  Brxtubxit, 

The  General  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1821,  having  referred  to  the  dif- 
ferent Presbyteries,  to  report  tlieir  judgment  thereon,  a  pbn  of  union  between 
this  body  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a^ed  to  by 
conferring  commissioners  from  both  churches,  and  the  judgment  ofthe  Presby- 
teries having  been  tendered  to  the  Synod,  at  the  present  meeting,  after  very 
fuU  deliberation,  the  Synod  have  determined  in  favour  of  the  union.  They 
deem  it  due  to  the  occa«on  to  state  somewhat  at  length  the  leading  reasons  on 
which  this  very  weighty  measure  is  predicated.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  may 
be  proper  to  premise,  that  the  design  of  referring  questions  of  general  interest 
to  Presbyteries,  is  not  that  Pre8b}'terie9  may  decide  definitively  tnereon ;  but  to 
prevent  improper  haste,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  members  of  the  supreme 
judicatory  to  make  up  their  mmds,  and  decide  on  the  fullest  information,  as 
their  consciences  sliall  dictate,  agreeably  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  standards  of 
the  church.  The  judgment  of  a  majority  of  Presbyteries,  is  no  certmn  evidence 
ofthe  opinion  ofthe  majority  of  the  church,  as  Presbyteries  may  be  very  une- 
qual in  numbers,  and  may  decide  by  very  uneuual  majorities.  It  would  be  a 
pervernon  of  every  principle  of  order,  tiiat  in  deciding  a  question  of  general 
interest,  the  vote  of  a  small  Presbytery,  carried  by  a  small  majority,  should 
weigh  equal  to  that  of  a  large  Presbytery,  determining  almost  unanimously  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  will  not  be  questioned  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  incum- 
bent duty  of  all  who  belong  to  th^  bo4y  of  the  Lord  #esu8  Christ,  and  have 
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union  to  him,  the  head,  to  be  one  in  the  profearion  of  their  faith,  and  to  have 
fellowship  in  their  worship ;  to  unite  their  couiiseb  and  their  means  in  the  com- 
mon cause.    There  is  but  "  one  Lord,  one  fiuth,  and  one  baptism."    There  is 
but  '*  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling ;  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  aJl,  and  through  all,  and  in  all ;"  and,  hence  Uie  in- 
cumbent du^  upon  all  who  profess  to  belong  to  Christ,  *'  to  keep  the  unit^  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."    There  can  be  as  little  warrant  for  the  disci- 
ples (n  Christ  to  divide  from  one  another  as  to  divide  Irom  Christ  himself.    If 
we  may  not  cut  ourselves  from  the  head,  neither  may  we  cut  ourselves  from  the 
members.  And  if  we  may  not  cut  the  head  from  us,  neither  may  we  cut  from  us 
the  members.    Division  among  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  operating  to  the 
rejection  of  each  other's  fellowship  in  the  worship  of  their  common  God  and 
Saviour,  i»  the  identical  sin  of  schism  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  so 
heinous.    As  this  is  clearlv  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches 
that  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ttus  body  is  on^  and  that 
there  must  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  so  it  is  most  distinctly  the  doctrine  of  our 
most  excellent  confession  of  faith,  contained  in  our  standards.    In  the  26th 
chapter  of  that  confession,  where  the  communion  of  saints  is  treated  of^  we  have, 
in  the  first  section,  this  remarkably  plain  statement:     "All  saints  that  are 
united  to  Jesus  Christ,  their  head,  by  his  Spirit  and  by  fidth,  have  fellowship 
with  him  in  his  graces,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  gloiy.    And  being 
united  one  to  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in  each  other's  gifts  and 
graces,  and  are  obliged  to  the  performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private, 
as  do  conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward  man."— ^ 
Agreeably  to  this  statement,  mich  is  so  plain  that  he  "  who  runs  may  read," 
all  saints  are  obliged^  from  the  common  privileges  of  which  they  partake,  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties  as  do  conduce  to  their  mutual  good ;  that  uniting  in 
the  full  use  of  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer,  with  all  the  other  means  of 
grace,  is  for  their  mutual  good,  will  not  admit  a  doubt,  and  if  so,  they  are 
obliged  so  to  imite.    It  is  scmism  on  the  part  of  those  who  refuse.    It  follows  in 
the  next  section,  *<  saints  by  profession  are  bound  to  maintain  a  holv  fellowship 
and  communion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such  other  spiritual 
services,  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification.*'    Now,  as  uiere  is  no  case  of  ex- 
ception whatever  stated,  it  necessarily  follows  as  the  sense  of  the  passage,  that 
a  profession  of  saintship  involves  in  all  case%  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  holy 
fellowship  in  the  worship  of  God,  &c.  with  all  whom  we  have  sround  to  con- 
sider fellow  saints.    It  is  true  this  fellowship  is  to  be  a  holy  fellowship,  i.  e.  i^ 
is  to  be  maintained  in  matters  of  duty  only.    In  acts  of  sin,  the  saints  are  to 
have  no  communion  with  one  another  any  more  than  with  the  children  of  the 
worid. 

The  doctrine  that  we  are  to  separate  from  people  whom  we  allow  to  be 
Christ's  people,  and  from  ministers  whom  we  allow  to  be  Christ's  ministers,  by 
way  of  tifting  a  testimony  against  errors  in  doctrine  or  worship  thev  may  be 
supposed  to  maintain,  is  a  doctrine  not  of  truth,  but  of  eiror,  and  eirar  of 
direct  schismatical  tendency,  against  which  the  synod  would  warn  the  people  of 
their  chaige.  How  this  enor,  which  is  by  some  made  a  great  principle  of 
action,  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  fellowship,  has  ever  come  to  have  its  advo- 
cates  in  our  church,  is  not  of  moment  to  inquire.  Search  the  scriptures^  and 
compare  them  with  our  standards,  here  it  will  be  found  to  have  no  countenance. 
Does  Christ  any  where  enjoin  the  officers  of  his  house  to  deny  the  outwaid 
seals  of  liis  covenant  to  any  he  hath  himself  brought  within  the  bond  of  his 
covenant?  Does  he  deny  to  any  who  believe  on  him,  <<to  whom  he  gives  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  the  right  to  be  recognised  as  such  in  the  church  of 
God  ?  Has  the  head  of  the  church  called,  and  gifled,  and  sent  into  the  ministiy, 
multitudes  of  men  to  whom  he  has  given  his  broad  commission,  **  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,'*  and  whose  ministrations  he 
largely  seals  with  his  own  Spirit;  and  yet,  does  he  require  others  of  his  people, 
who  may  be  greatly  their  inferiors  not  only  in  wisdom  but  in  grace  of  every 
kind,  to  reiectitheir  ministrations  altogether,  may  be,  to  live  without  a  preached 
gospel,  rather  than  hear  those,  the  servants  of  Christ,  preach  it;  to  allow  their 
children  to  grow  up  without  baptism^  rather  than  ^ow  these  commissioned 
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servants  of  Chhst  to  baptixe  them ;  nerer  to  taste  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the 
Redeemer's  covenant  rather  than  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  men  whom 
the  Redeemer  himself  hath  commissioned  to  dispense  them ;  and  all  this  under 
the  plea  of  lifUng  up  a  testimony  for  Christ  ?  Surelv  the  God  of  order  is  not  to 
be  charjg^ed  with  such  confusion.  He  has  commanded  the  strong  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  but  not  to  cast  them  oflT.  He  has  commanded  his  people 
to  come  out  fi*om  the  world,  but  he  has  not  commanded  them  to  come  out  froni 
one  another,  or  to  separate  themselves  from  any  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
call  upon  his  name. 

This  pernicious  error  of  separating  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord's  people 
in  worship  and  sealing  ordinances,  on  the  plea  of  bearing  testimony  against 
some  corruption  in  doctrine  or  worship,  carried  to  its  extent,  goes  to  the  de- 
struction  of  all  church  fellowship.  £vefy  one  who  differs  frt>m  us  in  any  point 
of  doctrine  or  worship  is  in  error  to  us,  and  agreeably  to  this  opinion,  we  are  to 
maintain  the  truth  and  testify  against  ^e  error,  by  dissolving  tne  ties  of  church 
fellowship.  This  would  be  hteraUy  to  make  schism  the  appointed  remedy  for 
error  or  mistake  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Surely  we  are  to  separate  from  all 
men  in  wliat  is  sinful,  but  we  are  to  separate  frx>m  no  man  in  what  is  duty.  It 
is  no  more  lawful  to  separate  from  a  believer  in  loving  the  Lord  Jesus  than  to 
separate  from  him  in  prayer,  or  praise,  or  commemorating  tlie  Redeemer's 
death. 

These  things  being  so,  the  path  of  duty  with  regard  to  the  overture  fiT>m  the. 
sister  church,  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  unite  with  her,  seems  plain.  This 
overture  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  full  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness^ 
being  sanctioned  by  a  unanimous  vote  on  their  part.  This  church  professes 
the  veiy  same  faith,  has  the  same  form  of  government  and  worship  with  our- 
selves. In  uniting  with  her,  we  unite  with  tlie  ministers  (^Christ,  with  the  or- 
dinances of  Christ,  and  the  people  of  Christ,  and  that  without  making  any 
necessary  sacrifices  either  of  doctrine  or  worsliip.  Even  supposing  that  there 
may  be  in  this  church  men  of  corrupt  doctrine  and  of  corrupt  practice,  so  there 
are  in  every  church.  The  tares  are  every  where  growing  with  the  wheat.  It 
is  not  with  them,  but  with  the  church  of  Christ  we  seek  union.  In  making  this 
union  with  a  sister  church,  the  General  Synod  certainly  intend  to  cast  no  cen- 
sure on  their  fathers  of  the  secession  church  (whom  they  hold  in  hig^  venera- 
tion) for  erecting  a  separate  church  from  the  established  church  of  Scotland.— 
This  in  the  first  instance  was  matter  of  compulsion.  And  circumstances  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  were  and  are  vexy  different  from  what  they  axe  now  in  the 
churches  in  America. 

It  must  be  added  too  as  matter  of  veiy  great  Weight  in  the  case,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  seems  to  have  shut  us  up  to  the  necessity  of  thit  measure,  which 
seems  so  clear  in  point  of  principle.  The  defection  of  our  brethren  in  the  west, 
the  separation  by  mutual  consent  of  our  Presbyteries  of  the  south,  have  left  us 
very  small  in  numbers.  Our  funds  are  exhausted,  and  our  Theological  Senu- 
nsiy  suspended.  The  prospect  of  replenishing  the  one,  or  reviving  the  other, 
18  hopeless.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  all  appearances  of  advantaspe  by 
keeping  up  a  separate  organization  are  vanished,  we  are  ready  to  regard  the 
overture  of  union  as  an  indication  by  the  head  of  the  church  of  the  path  to  be 
pursued. 

Certainly  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  measure  of  such  moment  could 
not  have  been  carried  with  the  consent  of  all  our  members.  Had  delay  pro- 
mised any  advantage,  had  it  even  threatened  no  injurious  results,  gladly  would 
a  decision  of  this  great  question  have  been  deferred  out  of  deference  to  our 
dissenting  brethren. 

I'he  Synod  feha  degree  of  responsibility  that  cannot  be  well  expressed.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  situation  of  those  brethren  who  had  so  long  formed  a  part  of 
their  church,  and  our  partiality  for  its  continued  existence,  had  that  been  prac- 
ticable, were  duly  felt.  On  the  other,  we  were  shut  up  to  the  course  we  nave 
pursued. 

The  supreme  ju^catory  of  a  church  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  decision 
•f  questions  of  general  interest  belongs,  and  me  voice  of  a  majority  of  that 
judicatory,  particularly  afrer  a  year's  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Pr^yteri^ 
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to  send  such  delegates  u  would  ftirly  represent  their  views  and  wishes,  is  Uie 
ikir  and  leg^itimate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  church.  Private 
estimates  and  reports  are  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  such  evidence. 

On  the  subject  of  pnJmody,  as  some  of  our  conscientious  people  have  diifi* 
eulties,  the  General  Synod  would  offer  a  word  of  explanation.  With  one  voice 
they  declare  th^  attachment  to  the  psalms  of  inspiration,  aiT  literally  versified 
as  the  laws  of  smooth  and  acceptable  poetiy  will  admit.  Thejr  believe  them  as 
superior  to  any  composition  merely  human,  as  the  word  of  God  is  superior  to 
the  word  of  uninspired  man.  They  are  the  great  fountain  of  praise,  Irom  which 
the  church  will,  as  she  heretofore  has  done,  continue  to  draw  streams  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  l*he  Synod  deem  eveiy  one  of  them,  correctly  understood,  to  be 
not  suitable  merely,  but  specially  profitable  to  be  used  according  to  drciim- 
stances  in  New  Testament  worship.  But  as  the  use  of  sound  evangelical  com- 
positions in  the  praises  of  God,  expressed  in  other  words  than  those  of  inspi- 
ration, is  allowed  in  many  churches  undeniably  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  as 
the  subject  has  been  matter  of  much  dispute  very  unhappy  for  the  church,  the 
Synod  deem  it  their  duty  to  recommend  forbearance,  as  they  heretofore  have 
done.  Let  not  those  who  sing  the  songs  of  scripture  judge  them  that  sing 
sound  evangelical  compositions  sanctioned  by  the  judicatones  of  die  church, 
and  let  not  those  who  sing  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  words  not  inspired,  judge 
them  whose  conscience  allows  them  to  use  only  the  psalms  of  scripture.  We 
say  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  lirlaster  Jesus  Christ,  let  there  be  forbear- 
ance. To  stir  up  strife  and  hatred,  to  rend  and  divide  the  church  of  Christ, 
by  unyielding  contentions,  must  be  highly  criminal,  and  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  where  divisions  take  place  on  the  subject,  the  guilt  of  them  must  rest  on 
those  who  refuse  to  make  it  matter  of  forbearance. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  tiiat  grow  out  of  this  union,  they  consist  chiefly  in 
extending  to  tlie  ministers  and  people  of  the  church  with  which  we  ha\'e  united, 
the  love  of  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  giving  full  support  to  every  measure 
that  is  for  the  general  g^ood.  The  fruit  of  division  is  alienation  and  opposition ; 
let  the  fruit  of  union  bjs  co-operation  and  love.  Let  no  traces  of  party  jealousy 
and  distrust  be  visible,  it  may  be  even  necessary,  where  parties  have  come 
together  without  a  full  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  perhaps  with  some  re- 
maining prejudices,  to  exercise  more  forbearance  ana  a  greater  caution  in 
avoiding  offences,  than  would  be  necessary  under  other  circumstances.  But 
this  duty  of  forbearance  and  conciliating  conduct,  imposes  no  obligation  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  thing  that  is  really  sinml.  To  dissent  from  error  in  doctrine 
and  worship,  and  to  use  every  proper  means  to  have  such  error  removed,  must 
be  always  me  duty  of  God's  people.  To  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  to  be  feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  that  involves  the 
welfare  of  God's  church,  to  be  ready  for  every  good  work,  is  the  course  we 
hope  ever  to  find  you  pursuing.  But  let  fervent  zeal  for  all  that  belongs  to 
truth  and  duty,  operate,  not  in  exciting  to  ang^  contentions,  supercilious  self- 
sufficiency,  biting  censoriotisness,  absentin^^  yourselves  from  public  ordinances, 
and  thwarting  the  proceedings  of  church  judicatories ;  rather  let  it  operate  in 
exciting  to  fervent  supplications  at  a  throne  of  grace,  exemplary  conduct, 
laborious  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  Zioii,  united  with  great  humility  and 
self'denia].  It  is  known  to  you  that  the  deficiency  of  contributions,  for  several 
yean  back  have  compelled  the  Synod  to  expend  the  monies  belonging  to  the 
permanent  fund  in  the  currenfexpenses  of  tne  Theological  Seminary,  assuming 
the  money  so  expended  as  a  debt  at  legal  interest  on  the  Synod«  That  good 
faith  may  be  kept  with  tiie  original  donors,  the  united  body  have  pledged  Uiera- 
selves  to  each  other  to  make  a  united  efibrt  to  restore  the  monies  to  tlus  fund« 
and  appropriate  them  to  the  support  of  a  professorship  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  analogous  to  tiie  one  that  existed  in  ti)e  Associate 
Reformed  church.  We  confidently  hope  that  no  exercise  of  liberality  necessary 
to  redeem  this  pledge  will  be  wanting*  on  your  part. 

Very  dear  brethren,  in  addressing  you  for  the  last  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judicatory,  our  hearts  are  greatly  moved.  We  feel  all  the  tenderness  that 
seems  to  belong  to  a  last  farewell.'  Rut  we  will  not  indulee  such  feelings.  W^e 
are  not  bidding  you  adieu }  our  connexion  with  you,  thou^  somewhat  changed. 
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is  not  difltolved ;  stiU  we  have  the  aame  interest  in  you,  and  we  hope  only  an 
increased  opportunity  of  serving  you,  and  the  emotions  of  our  bosoms  at  this 
dissolving  moment,  is,  we  hope,  a  certain  pledge  of  our  devotedness  to  your 
best  interests.  Be  reminded  that  the  time  is  short;  yet  a  few  more  changes, 
and  we  shall  meet  at  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  then  it  may  be  ours  to  hare  you,  made  per- 
fect in  glory  and  blestedness,  for  a  crown  of  rejoicing  for  ever  and  ever. 
^Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
gteat  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everiatting  covenant, 
make  you  perfect  in  eveiy  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which 
is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Clirist.  To  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.    Amen.** 

JAMES  LAURIE,  Moderator, 
J.  AKBUCKLE,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  May,  1822. 


RclLIGlors  NOTICE. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  an  interesting  little  work  entitled  ^  A  Narrative  of  a  Private  Sol- 
dier, written  by  himself;  detailinc^  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, the  expedition  to  HoUanc^  and  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  giving  a 
particular  account  of  his  religious  history  and  experience ;  with  a  pre&ce,  oy 
tJie  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D." 

The  proceeds  of  the  publication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  **  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society."  The  publisher  has  be^  favoured  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  work,  signed  by  all  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  this  city. — 
'llie  work  will  be  published  in  one  neat  volume,  at  the  low  price  of  62)  cents, 
payable  on  delivery.  Persons  wishing  to  become  subscribers  will  please  to 
leave  their  names  with  the  printer,  Mr.  James  Crissy,  No.  177,  Chesnut  Street 

We  confidently  hope,  that  the  young  gentleman  who  has  midertaken  to  pub- 
lish  an  edition  of  tlic  above  interesting  -work,  at  his  own  risk,  in  aid  of  the  %lis- 
stonary  cause,  will  be  assisted  in  the  laudable  demgn  by  the  friends  of  Christian 
Missions. 
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SOTilTVilE. 

VT    W.    B.   TArPAF. 

Tliere  are,  whose  bosoms  glow  in  Solitude, 
Not  solitude  of  base  misanUiropy, 
With  bliss,  on  which  the  gay  can  not  intrude, —    ' 
With  thoughts  that  revel  in  Eternity. 

'Ilien  heaven  is  nigh,  and  the  world's  feverish  dream, 
And  Passion's  storm.  Grief's  tumults  £sappear» 
Peace  looks  out  smiling  with  celestial  beam. 
And  Hope's  fond  ray  iUumes  the  latent  tear. 

Yes,  there  are  momenta,  when,  with  winning  power, 
Retirement  claims  the  willing  soul  for  God; 
How  privileged,  to  tread  at  such  an  hour. 
The  heaven  strewed  path  which  Folly  never  trode  \ 

But  fly,  ye  guilty !  irom  these  shades  profound;-^ 
Dare  not,  ye  votaries!  approach  the  tnrone. 
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Who,  reckleflgy  fltny  in  piasipstion's  round, 
Who  shun  the  aabbatli  of  a  heart  aXone, 

The  fadelcM  flower  that  Retrospection  rears» 
And  loves  to  rear,  is  nig^ht^hade— rank,  to  you  ;-^ 
Memory,  whose  glance  nath  penetrated  years, 
With  scorpion  sting,  will  your  retreat  pursue. 

Fly  to  that  world  which  ye  have  loved  so  well; 
Arrest  its  shadows— all  its  pleasures  share : 
Then  ask  Seclusion,  "  what  are  they '"—she'll  tell, — 
I    Death  to  the  soul,  and  food  for  curst  Despair. 


The  Treasurer  ofjthe  Trustees  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churchy  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  foUowiw  sums 
for  their  Theological  Seminary  at  PrinceUnif  JV^  J.  during  the 
month  of  June  wst^  vi^* 

Received  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  the  collection  in  Vast  Presby-      * 
terian  Church,  Elizabethtown,  made  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  General  Assembly,  to  aid  the  Conting^ent  Fund  2^8  00 
Of  Eliphalet  Wickes,  esq.,  do.  in  Jamaica,  Long^  Island,  for  do.         -        34  00 
Of  Rev.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  his  donation,  for  do.  -  -  -  5  00 

Of  E.  Steel,  a  quarter's  rent,  for  do.  .  -  -  -        87  50  J 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M'Bowell,  from  a  female  friend  in  Elizabethtown,  fl 

for  the  Professorship  to  be  endowed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  ^ 

New  Jersey  --.-.-.  50  00  j 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  Wilham  Nelll,  the  last  instalment  of  Robert  Smith,  esq.  of  i 

Baltimore,  on  Dr.  NeiD's  paper,  and  appropriated  to  the  l\}nd  for  ^ 

endowing  a  Professorship  by  Synod  of  Philadelphia       -  -  50  00 

Of  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  from  Rev.  S.  S.  Davis,  several  instalments  of 
the  ladies  of  Camden,  South  Carolina,  for  the  Scholarsliip  to  be  en- 
dowed by  the  buties  of  Camden  and  Salem,  South  Carolina        -  100  00 
Of  do.  from  do.  for  the  Union  Scholarship,  to  be  endowed  by  benevo- 
lent in<tividua]8  in  the  counties  of  Liberty,  M'Intosh,  and  Camden, 
Geoi^a,  viz. 

Rev.  Mr.  Murphey's  first  instalment  .  .  .  20  00 

Mrs.  General  Stewart  -  -  -  -  -  20  00 

and  from  Mrs.  Colonel  Wilson,  all  of  Medway,  Liberty  county       20  OO 
Of  do.  from  do.  one  instalment  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Davis,  for  the  Professor- 
ship to  be  endowed  in  part  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and 
Geoipa    -  -  -  -  -  -  •  .  50  00 

from  ladies  of  Datien  -  -  -  -  -  50  00 

Donation  from  B.  E.  Hand,  esq.  of  Darien,  do.        -  •  20  00 

Contribution  at  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  do.  •  30  00 

and  2d  instalment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mur|^ey,  of  Medway,  Liberty 
county,  Georgia,  do.  -  -  -  -  J^  00 

Of  Rev.  Robert  W.  James,  Bethel  and  Indian  town,  £20;  and  from 
Messrs.  R.  Frierson,  jr.,  T.  Witherspoon,  and  D.  D.  Wilsoni  each 

glO;  fordo.        - 50  00 

OfRev.  Eleazar  Harris,  Concord  Presbytery,  subscriptions  of  1820,  ^6} 
and  of  1821,  j(16.    His  letter  does  not  state  to  which  fund  they  are 

to  be  credited -  22  00 

Of  Thomas  H.  Mills,  esq.,  interest  on  account  of  the  Woodhull  Scho- 
larship        ...  -  50  00 

Total        ^746  50 
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FOE  THE  PBEBBTTBKIAir  XAOAZIKX. 

ON    CHURCH    OOVBRNMENT. 

(  Continued  from  p,  296.) 

I  before  observed,  that  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  of- 
fices, which  the  members  of  the  church  sustained,  must  be  col- 
lected from  several  partial  catalogues.  From  these,  I  think  it 
evident  that  the  ordinary  and  occasional  officers  of  the  church 
were  four,  which  are  stated  in  the  169th  page. 

As  no  systematic  and  full  account  of  them  can  be  found  in 
any  one  place,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular views,  from  the  position  of  these  officers  in  any  of  the 
scripture  catalogues.  But  in  the  examination  and  comparison 
of  all  the  accounts,  in  connexion  with  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  instructions  of  Paul,  we  come  fairly  and  conclu- 
sively to  the  conviction,  that  pastors  and  lay  elders  are  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  church. 

To  support  this  doctrine  I  further  introduce  Rom.  xii.  6—8 : 
**  Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering:  or  he  that 
teacheth,  on  teaching ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation :  he 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity;  he  that  ruleth,  with 
diligence;  he  that  sheweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness." 

^^  He  that  ruleth,  with  diligence,"  is  a  sentence  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  distinct  class  of  officers,  who  are  invested 
with  authority  and  power  to  rule  in  the  church.  The  primary 
signification  of  ^foifttfuui^  rendered  ^^  ruleth,"  is  to  place  in  au- 
thority, as  a  ruler.  Whatever  interpretation,  therefore,  may  be 
given  of  the  other  officers  in  this  account,  ^  he  that  ruleth,"  is 
evidendy  a  distinct  officer.  And  the  apostle  must,  I  think,  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  exegesis,  intend  lay  elders.  The  cha- 
racter of  their  administration  favours  this  conclusion.  They 
are  to  rule,  h  o^»^«,  with  diligence.    The  original  signifies  care- 
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fulness,  attention,  discretion.  To  rule  with  diligence,  is  to 
watch  over  the  principles,  and  practice  of  members,  admonish 
those  who  are  ready  to  halt,  and  censure  those  who  backslide. 
Unless  rulers,  in  this  connexion,  are  distinct  from  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  Paul  uses  language  calculated  to  produce 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Prophesying,  belonged  to  one  class  of  extraordinary  officers, 
under  the  gospel,  which  were  temporary. 

**  Or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering."  Ministering 
is  a  translation  of  J'fdUM? f«v,  apd  leads  us  to  the  office  of  deacons, 
who  were  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  poor,  and  relieve 
their  wants  from  the  funds  of  the  church.  Deacons  were  the 
first  ordinary  officers  appointed  in  the  church,  and  here  they  are 
the  first  mentioned,  though  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  their  loca- 
tion am#ng  other  officers. 

^^  He  that  teacheth,  on  teaching."  A/ JW9x«Ai«  signifies  doc- 
trine. The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  to  be  taught.  By 
teachers,  in  this  catalogue,  pastors  seem  to  be  intended,  who 
were  to  teach  gospel  doctrines  authoritatively.  Here  is  a  se- 
cond order  of  officers  that  was  to  be  perpetual. 

^  He  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation."  Though  pastors  both 
taught  and  preached,  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  a  subordi* 
nate  class  of  teachers,  whose  office  was  simply  to  teach  young 
converts  the  first  principles  of  religion.     These  needed  much  i 

instruction,  and  exhortation  to  be  diligent  students  of  the  word,  ^ 

and  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  profession  of  Christianity. 

The  word  rendered  exhortation  signifies  also  to  comfort.  To 
teach  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  religion  to  young  con- 
verts, to  exhort  and  comfort  them,  may  well  be  combined.  They 
needed  much  of  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  much  exhortation  and 
consolation,  in  the  persecutions  and  tribulations  of  that  period. 
Here  is  a  third  class  of  officers,  who  were  occasional,  and  to  be 
employed  to  assist  pastors  as  circumstances  required.  f 

^^  He  that  giveth,"  and  ^  he  that  sheweth  mercy,"  do  not  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  any  particular  class  of  officers.  To  give  and 
to  show  mercy  were  duties  incumbent  upon  all  the  members  <^ 
the  church  without  discrimination. 

In  this  catalpgue  there  are  foimd  deacons,  pastors,  and  lay 
rulers,  prophets  and  occasional  teachers. 

To  establish  the  doctrine  of  lay  rulers,  I  adduce  1  Cor.  xii. 
28.  Here  are  expressly  mentioned  ^^  aposdes,  prophets,  teach- 
ers, miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of 
tongues."  These,  said  Paul,  ^  God  hath  set  in  the  churchy" 
for  tier  edification,  and  comfort.  Some  of  these  were  extraor- 
dinary, and  to  be  of  short  duration ;  others  were  ordinary,  and 
to  be  permanent.  ^  Miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  and  diversities 
of  tongues,"  are  evidently  abstract  terms,  used  instead  of  the 
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concrete,  which  was  a  very  common  mode  of  speech  among  the 
Hebrews.  By  the  terms  .here  used  we  are  to  understand  per- 
sons who  had  the  power  of  performing  miracles,  healing  obsti- 
nate and  inveterate  diseases,  and  speaking  diiferent  languages 
with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted. 

^  Helps  and  governments,"  are  also  abstract  terms,  evidendy 
intended  to  designate  a  particular  class  of  helpers  and  of  govern- 
ors. Paul  uses  the  same  phraseology  in  regard  to  civil  magis- 
trates. ^^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers." 
By  powers  he  intends  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  civil 
authority*  For,  those  persons,  who  were  possessed  of  this  au- 
thority he  expressly  calls  rulers.  Kom.  xtii.  1,  3.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  powers  are  abstract  terms,  to  be  taken  for  rulers. 
And  so  by  helps  are  intended  helpers.  In  a  large  sense  all 
Christians  are  helpers,  and  in  various  ways  afford  each  other  as- 
sistance. But  helps,  in  this  connexion,  must  be  taken  for  a 
special  class  of  men.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  in- 
tended deacons,  whose  special  and  appropriate  office  was  to  re- 
lieve the  indigent  from  the  common  funds  of  the  church.  Seven 
men  were,  by  the  direction  of  the  apostles,  chosen  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  They  were  to  serve  tables,  not  sacramental  ta- 
bles, but  to  distribute,  from  the  common  stock,  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  In  this  service  they  were  helps  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  apostles.  They  relieved  the  indigent,  and  afforded 
the  apostles  more  leisure  for  their  own  peculiar  functions.  And 
these  men  have  generally  been  considered  as  sustaining  the 
name  of  deacons. 

By  governments,  we  are,  unquestionably,  to  understand  go- 
vernors, or  rulers.  Peter  speaks  of  some  who  *^  despise  govern- 
ment," that  is,  the  men  who  administer  the  government.  And 
by  governments,  Paul  evidendy  intended  those  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  church  was  committed. 
And  these  rulers  are  manifestly  a  class  distinct  from  teachers, 
prophets  and  apostles,  or  language  has  no  meaning. 

llie  apostles  bore  rule  in  th^  church,  and  so  did  those  teach- 
ers who  preached  authoritatively.  The  aposdes,  though  extra- 
ordinary officers,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers,  or- 
dained deacons  as  helpers  to  themselves,  and  to  the  church. 
And  the  ordinary  pastors  needed  the  same  kind  of  helpers. 
And,  as  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  so  pas- 
tors needed  lay  elders  to  assist  them  in  the  government  of  the 
church. 

And  hence  I  conclude,  that,  on  the  soundest  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, by  teachers,  must  be  understood,  in  this  place,  pas- 
tors; by  helps,  deacons;  and  by  governments, lay  ruling  elders. 

Thus  it  appears  to  my  mind,  after  mature  investigation,  th2it 
in  some  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  phurch. 
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pastors,  ruling  lay  elders,  and  deacons,  are  recognised*  In 
some  accounts  one  order,  and  in  others,  two  orders  are  discover- 
ed. In  Philippians  i.  1,  we  read  of  ^  bishops  and  deacons."  If 
there  were  ruling  lay  elders,  it  may  be  asked,  why  did  Paul 
omit  to  mention  them  ?  I  answer,  that,  from  this  omission,  we 
can  no  more  conclude,  that  there  were  no  lay  elders  in  the  Phi- 
lippian  church,  than  we  can  argue,  that  there  were  no  deacons 
in  the  Ephesian  church,  because,  in  chap.  iv.  v.  11,  Paul  omits 
to  mention  them  among  other  officers. 

Paul  left  Titus  in  Crete  to  '*  ordain  elders  in  every  city." 
These  elders  are  called  bishops.  Now,  because  deacons  are  not 
here  mentioned,  can  we  conclude  there  were  none  of  this  order 
in  the  churches  of  Crete?  We  may  just  as  fairly  deny  that  there 
were  deacons  in  these  churches,  because  they  are  not  mention- 
ed, as  to  deny  that  there  were  lay  elders  in  Philippi,  because 
the  mention  of  them  is  omitted. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  manifest  from  analogy,  from  the 
government  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  from  several  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  there  were  appointed  in  the  church 
ruling  lay  elders,  as  distinct  from  those  who  preach  the  gospel 
and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  that  the  government  of  the 
church,  was  not  designed  to  be  committed  to  the  whole  body  of 
her  members,  nor  to  ministers  alone,  but  to  pastors,  and  lay 
elders  selected  for  that  purpose. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  several  passages  which  are 
produced  to  support  a  different  form  of  government. 

In  some  churches,  all  the  male  and  female  members,  and  in 
others,  all  the  male  members  of  adult  age,  sit  in  judgment  upon 
cases  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  In  support  of  their  form  of 
government,  the  well  known  passage  is  produced  with  no  small 
degree  of  triumph,  ^^  If  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church."  Matt,  xviii.  17.  This  passage  is  unhappily  chosen  to 
support  the  doctrine  that  cases  for  judgment  should  be  laid  be- 
fore all  the  members  of  the  church.  It  will,  properly  under- 
stood, establish  the  form  of  government  for  which  I  contend. 
Christ  expressly  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  visible 
church,  includes  infants.  Luke  xviii.  15, 16.  Infants,  there- 
fore, must  be  excluded,  when  we  "  tell  it  unto  the  church,"  as 
they  are  incapable  of  sitting  in  judgment. 

Women  are  members  of  the  church.  But  they  are  neither 
permitted  to  speak,  nor  exercise  any  authority  in  the  church. 
Some  imagine  they  may  act  as  rulers,  though  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  preach.     But  the  imagination  is  erroneous. 

Said  Paul,  ^*  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach^  nor  to  usurp  autho- 
rity over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence."  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

Teaching  and  ruling  are  here  connected,  and  both  are  for- 
bidden. 
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The  expression  **  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,"  consists  of 
but  two  words  in  the  original,  a»$i9rur  mv^^c.  Au$t9THf  signifies 
to  usurp  jurisdiction  over  any  one.  But,  with  the  genitive,  it 
signifies  a  person's  offering  himself  as  a  leader  or  ruler.  Av^cvriiv 
is  here  connected  with  the  genitive,  and  is  therefore  properly 
rendered,  ^  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  offer  herself  as  a  leader  or 
ruler  over  the  man/' 

And  as  there  is  no  article  before  «9^«f,  it  may  be  translated 
man,  indefinitely,  and  taken  in  its  utmost  latitude  to  include  all 
men.  If,  therefore,  women  exercise  any  authority  over  men, 
in  the  church,  it  is  usurped  authority,  and  prohibited  by  the 
apostle.  But  Paul  speaks,  perhaps,  more  expressly  to  this 
point:  *^Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,  for 
It  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak;  but  they  are  commanded 
to  be  UTider  obedience.^'*  1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  If  they  are  to  be  in 
subjection  in  the  churches,  they  cannot  exercise  any  authority 
as  rulers.  They  cannot  sit  in  judgment,  nor  speak,  nor  vote, 
on  any  case  that  comes  before  the  church. 

Women  must,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  exercising  any 
rule,  when  a  matter  is  to  be  ^*  told  to  the  church."  In  the  most 
of  churches  a  majority  are  women,  and  of  course  a  majority  of 
her  members  must  be  excluded  when  a  cause,  for  adjudication,, 
is  laid  before  the  church,  as  Christ  directs. 

This  passage  then  does  not  countenance  a  congregational 
form  of  government,  more  than  a  presbyterian,  nor  so  much,  as 
I  shall  make  appear. 

If  the  minister  and  elders  do  not  properly  constitute  the 
church,  neither  do  the  male  members.  Neither  are  the  male 
and  female  members  properly  the  church  without  their  infant 
children.  And  I  believe  the  ministers  of  religion,  alone,  are 
never  called  the  church  in  the  scriptures.  To  tell  a  matter  to 
the  church,  therefore,  is  not  to  tell  it  to  ministers  as  the  sole 
judges. 

But  the  rulers  of  the  church  are  called  the  church.  And 
therefore  a  case  may  be  told  to  the  church,  when  laid,  for  con- 
sideration, before  those  who  are  appointed  to  be  her  rulers. 

It  is  common  to  say  a  man  is  condemned  by  his  country^ 
when  he  is  condemned  by  a  court^  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country.  In  such  a  case  we  speak,  by  a  very  com- 
mon figure,  of  the  community,  instead  of  its  officers..  In  the 
same  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  passage  under  examina- 
tion. "Tell  it  to  the  church;"  i.  e.  lay  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint before  the  proper  officers  of  the  church,  for  judgment, 
and  not  before  the  whole  congregation.  That  Christ  could  not 
intend  all  the  members  of  the  church  is  evident,  because  there 
was  then  no  church  government  in  existence  but  that  of  the 
Jews.     Christ  himself  was  a  member  of  that  church,  and  sub- 
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initted  to  her  laws.  No  congregational  form  of  government 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  church  of  God*  And  hence  we 
cannot  suppose  the  disciples  would  have  understood  any  thing 
else,  by  ^*  telling  it  to  the  church,"  than  laying  the  subject  be- 
fore the  rulers  of  the  church,  who  were  appointed  to  decide  in 
all  cases  of  controversy.  And  it  is  evident  that  these  rulers  are 
repeatedly  called  the  congregation,  or  church,  of  the  Lord,  id 
the  Old  Testament.  The  congregation  and  church  are  inter- 
changeable terms,  or  in  other  words  they  are  precisely  the  same 
thing.  The  congregation  of  the  Lord,  under  the  former  (Us- 
pensation  of  mercy,  was  the  same  bp4y  ^  the  church  of  God, 
under  the  present  dispensation. 

The  rulers  were  called  the  congregation^  because  they  repre* 
sented  the  congregation.  Moses  commanded  the  Levites, 
*'*'  Gather  unto  me  all  the  elders  of  your  tribes,  and  your  officers, 
that  I  may  speak  these  words  in  their  far^--and  Moses  spake 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel."  Deut.  zxxi.  28, 
30.  Here  the  elders  and  officers,  and  the  letter  seem  exegetical 
of  the  former,  are  evidendy  called  all  the  congregation  of  Is- 
rael. These  rulers  were  assembled  to  receive  the  address  of 
Moses.  And  having  delivered  his  address  to  them,  it  is  said, 
that'  he  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  congregation^  or  church,  of 
Israel.  He  spake  to  none  except  their  rulers,  and  they  are  called 
a//  the  congregation^  because  they  represented  all  the  congrega- 
tiop.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  general,  if  not  universal,  sense 
of  the  expression,  which  so  often  occurs,  that  Moses  spake  to 
allj  or  in  the  ears  of  all,  the  congregation,  what  the  Lord  com- 
manded.    I  cite  one  instance  out  of  many  :— 

^^  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel."  Exod.  xii.  3. 
By  all  the  congregation,  we  must  understand  the  elders^  as  re- 
presentatives  of  all  the  congregation,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
dlst  verse:  ^^Then  Moses  called"— not  all  the  individuals  of 
the  Israelites,  but — *'*•  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel."  So  that  to 
speak  unto  all  the  elders^  is  what  was  intended  by  speaking  to 
all  the  congregation.  ^^  They  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a 
lamb,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  an 
house."  V.  3.  **  And  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation 
of  Israel  shall  kill  it."  v.  6.  The  Passover  was  to  be  observed 
in  the  individual  families,  and  these,  collectively  considered, 
are  called  ^*  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel." 
It  is  hence  evident,  that  all  the  elders  are  called  all  the  congre- 
gation, and  all  the  individual  houses,  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
congregation.  All  the  elders  are  called  all  the  congregation, 
because  they  represented  all  the  congregation.  So,  to  ^^  tell  it 
to  the  church,"  is  to  tell  it  to  the  elders  as  her  representatives. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  whole  church  assembled  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  Moses  on  any  occasion.     According  to 
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the  census,  recorded  in  Numbers,  there  were  among  the  Is- 
raelites 603,550,  above  20  years  of  age,  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war.  liF  to  this  number  we  add  fiye  to  one  for  females, 
males  under  twenty,  and  old  men  unfit  for  war,  and  60,000,  for 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  not  included  in  the  above  number;  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel  will  amount  to  three  millions,  seventy- 
seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Now,  was  it  possible 
for  this  vast  number  to  assemble  together  so  as  to  hear  Moses? 
The  fact  is,  their  rulers  assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Moses,  and  they  are  called  the  congregation,  because  they 
represented  the  congregation.  In  the  same  sense  we  are  to  un- 
derstand our  Lord  when  he  says  *^tell  it  to  the  church;^'  i.  e. 
tell  It  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  who  represent  and  govern  the 
church.  No  other  just  interpretation,  I  believe,  can  be  given 
of  this  passage.  J.  F. 

(To  be  continued,) 

(Cy  In  the  last  No.  page  296,  line  Tth :  instead  of  **  who  are  not  of  the  hoiue- 
liold  of  £uth,"  read  '<who  are  of  the  houaehold  of  iaith.*' 
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VO.  XII. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  did  tempt  Abraham^  and 
said  unto  him,  Abraham.  And  he  said.  Behold,  here  I  am.  And  he  said.  Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thea  into  the  land 
of  Morwh ;  and  offer  mm  there  for  a  bumtofiering  upon  one  of  the  mountains 
which  I  wiU  teU  thee  of."— Gur.  xxii.  1, 2. 

Faith,  which  is  essential  to  true  religion,  is  proved  and  de- 
veloped by  trials.  The  trials  which  Abraham  sustained,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  behaved  under  them,  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand, in  some  measure,  why  he  is  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, ^the  friend  of  God,  and  the  father  of  the  faithful."  He 
was  distinguished,  pretty  uniformly,  by  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  divine  testimony,  and  an  unhesitating  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  His  faith  had  been  frequently  put  to  the  test ; 
but  never  in  a  manner  so  severe  and  extraordinary  as  in  the 
instance  now  before  us.  Isaac  was  a  child  of  prayer,  and  of 
great  promise;  and  to  part  with  him,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
would  have  been  a  heavy  affliction.  But  that  the  father  should 
be  required  to  despatch  his  beloved  son  with  his  own  hand,  was 
a  trial  altogether  without  a  parallel.  Here  was  a  case  in  which 
the  divine  promises  and  command  seemed  to  interfere,  and  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  dne  another;  yet  Abraham  was 
promptly  obedient  to  the  heavenly  mandate,  assured  that  God 
would  maintain  his  troth,  and,  in  due  time,  display  the  wisdom 
and  equity  of  the  command. 

This,  however,  is  a  difficult  passage  of  scripture.    It  has  not 
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only  been  excepted  to  by  infidel  writers,  but  many  pious  people 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  reconcile  it  to  the  benignity 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  government.  The  com- 
mand is  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  appears,  at  first  view, 
to  be  of  so  bad  a  tendency,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  was  not 
the  patriarch  under  a  mistake  in  believing  that  it  came  from 
God  ?  may  it  not  have  been  the  suggestion  of  some  malignant 
spirit,  and  have  been  intended  to  seduce  Abraham  into  the  per- 
petration of  a  deed,  which  would  bring  reproach  upon  him  and 
his  religion  ?  In  reply  to  this  objection,  which  is  indeed  very 
plausible,  we  would  remark,  that  it  impeaches  not  only  the  cha- 
racter of  Abraham,  but  that  of  Moses,  the  sacred  historian. 
Supposing  the  patriarch  to  have  been  deceived  in  this  matter, 
how  came  Moses  to  record  the  deception,  and  present  it  to  us, 
and  to  all  the  world,  as  an  express  and  peremptory  injunction 
of  Jehovah  ?  If  you  say  that  Abraham  was  deceived,  you  give 
up  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  admit  that  the  writer 
of  the  first  five  books  in  the  Bible  was  not  only  an  uninspired 
man,  but  a  man  very  deficient  either  in  honesty  or  discernment. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in- 
volved in  the  same  condemnation:  fof,  among  the  triumphs  of 
faith  which  he  mentions  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  letter, 
this  is  noticed  with  unqualified  approbation:  ^^  By  faith  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac ;  and  he  that  had  re- 
ceived the  promises  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son."    That 
Abraham  was  fully  convinced  that  the  command  was  from  God, 
is  evident  from  the  promptitude  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
execute  it.     If  it  be  asked,  how  he  could  know  assuredly  that 
God  required  this  sacrifice  at  his  hand,  we  answer,  by  an  ex- 
plicit manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  such  as  impelled  him, 
first,  to  leave  ^*  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  and,  afterwards,  to  go  forth 
from  Haran  of  Mesopotamia.     God  condescended,  on  several 
occasions,  to  make  himself  known  to  him  in  a  very  special  man- 
ner.    He  did  this  in  various  modes ;  as,  by  symbols  of  his  pre- 
sence, by  an  audible  voice,  and  by  the  ministry  of  angels.     He 
had  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with  him,  as  the  fadier  of  all 
them  that  believe,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  visible  church. 
And  Abraham,  as  an  evidence  of  his  acquiescence  in  this  cove- 
nant, submitted  to  circumcision ;  a  painful  rite-^-a  rite  which  a 
sober  man,  at  his  advanced  age,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ac- 
cepted for  himself  and  his  numerous  family,  without  a  full  and 
deliberate  conviction  that  it  was  ordained  of  God  for  a  wise  and 
holy  purpose.     And,  after  all  this,  is  it  credible  that  the  ^^  high 
father  of  many  nations"  would  be  left  to  follow  the  suggestion 
of  a  lying  and  malignant  spirit ;  and  that  too,  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  moment  as  the  life  of  Isaac,  the  heir  according  to  pro- 
mise, in  whom  the  holy  seed,  the  church,  was  to  be  continued. 
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and  in  whose  family  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  to  be  main- 
tained till  the  coming  of  Messiah  f  It  is  not  credible.  But,  not 
to  detain  you  longer  on  this  point,  tlie  result  proved  that 
Abraham  was  not  deceived.  Had  he  been  instigated  by  Satan, 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  the  deed  would  have  been  accomplished; 
for  they  who  so  far  yield  to  temptation,  as  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  comply  with  it,  seldom  stop  short  of  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  tempter.  But  Isaac  was  not  actually  slain :  the  end 
being  answered  which  God  intended,  Abraham's  hand  is  ar* 
rested  by  a  voice  from  heaven;  a  voice  not  of  reproof,  but  of 
commendation ;  ^^  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do 
thou  any  thing  unto  him."  Why  ?  Not  because  thou  hast  been 
deceived,  and  art  following  the  instigations  of  the  devil;  but,  be- 
cause, ^^  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me."  Now,  if  Abraham 
was  convinced  that  this  command  proceeded  from  the  Lord,  it 
was  clearly  his  duty  to  obey  it,  however  grievous  it  might  be 
to  flesh  and  blood.  The  known  will  of  the  Creator  is  and  ought 
to  be  law  to  the  intelligent  creature.  Faith  does  not  make  void 
this  law ;  genuine  faith  invariably  yields  obedience  and  submis- 
sion. These  are  its  proper  effects,  and  where.these  are  wanting, 
the  existence  of  the  principle  is,  at  least,  questionable. 

But,  it  may  still  be  alleged  that,  though  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
in  all  cases,  and  in  some  instances  contrary  to  those  tender  feel- 
ings which  are  connatural  to  us,  yet,  as  he  always  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason,  he  can  neither  act  himself,  nor 
require  his  creatures  to  act  in  a  manner  contradictory  to  those 
rules.  ^^  And  as  the  slaying  of  a  child  is  an  obvious  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  a  parent  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect his  offspring,  would  it  not  be  impugning  the  character  of 
the  Divine  Being,  to  suppose  that  he  ever  issued  such  a  com*- 
mand  as  that  now  in  question  ?"  This  is  placing  the  difficulty  in 
a  strong  point  of  light :  let  us  see  whether  it  be  not  capable  of  a 
rational  and  satisfactory  solution. 

That  God  acts,  uniformly,  on  principles  of  the  most  perfect 
rectitude  is  indubitable;  that  he  can  neither  do,  nor  command 
others  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  is  also  indubitable.  But  then  it 
should  be  recollected  that  die  rules  which  regulate  his  conduct 
have  a  bearing  on  the  whole  universe,  and  are  deduced  from  the 
Infinite  relations  which  his  works  and  designs  have  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  the  ultimate  good  of  his  kingdom,  considered  as 
one  immense  and  entire  whole.  Now  we  cannot  comprehend 
these  vast  relations  of  things,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, in  any  given  case,  what  would  be  right,  or  what  would  be 
wrong  in  the  divine  government,  because  that  is  conducted  on 

Erinciples  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  ^^  As  the 
eavens  are  higher  than  the  earthy  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
Vol.  Ih^Presb.  Mag,  8  X 
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your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts,  saith  the 
Lord." 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  God  had  intended  that  Abra* 
ham  should  take  away  his  son's  life,  there  would  have  been  no 
injustice  in  the  command.  The  Author  and  Giver  of  life  has 
a  right  to  resume  it,  at  what  time,  and  by  whatever  means  he 
sees  fit.  So  that  had  the  injunction  been  actually  executed,  we 
must  have  acknowledged  it  to  have  been  wise,  just,  and  good ; 
because  a  divine  command  necessarily  implies  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  discern  the  reasons 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  But  did  not  this  intentional  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  give  countenance  to  the  practice,  which  is  known  to 
have  obtained  among  some  pagan  nations,  of  offering  human 
victims  to  propitiate  their  gods  ?  Had  the  sacrifice  been  actually 
made  there  would  have  been  some  force  in  this  objection;  but 
as  the  fatal  blow  was  arrested  by  the  same  divine  authority  that 
ordered  it  to  be  inflicted,  the  effect  of  the  whole  affair,  as  nar- 
rated by  Moses,  would,  in  our  view,  be  to  discountenance  the 
practice  to  which  the  objection  refers:  Isaac  is  spared,  and  a  ram 
of  the  Lord's  own  providing  is  offered  in  his  stead.  And  this, 
most  obviously  and  impressively,  intimated  that  the  God  of 
Abraham  delighted  not  in  human  blood ;  that  he  approved  of  I 

inferior  victims,  and  designed  that  these  should  serve  as  types  ! 

and  shadows  till  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  true  Lamb  of 
God  should  appear  in  the  flesh,  and  shed  his  blood  as  the  great 
and  inestimable  sacrifice  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

As  Isaac  must  have  attained  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  age 
of  manhood  when  this  transaction  took  place,  it  is  naturally 
asked  why  he  made  no  resistance,  but  quietly  submitted  to  be 
bound  and  laid  on  the  altar?  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  this  is,  by  supposing  that  he  was  an  eminently  pious 
youth;  that  he  was  satisfactorily  informed  that  God  required 
him  to  submit,  and  that  he  was  endued  with  the  devoted  hero- 
ism of  the  martyrs ;  many  of  whom,  even  under  the  Jewish 
economy,  as  a  testimony  of  their  love  of  truth  and  duty,  "  were 
stoned,  sawn  asunder,  and  tortured ;  not  accepting  deliverance, 
that  thev  might  inherit  a  joyful  resurrection."  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  taking  his  materials  from  the  glosses  of  the 
rabbis,  tells  us,  that  Abraham  made  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  son, 
on  the  occasion,  exhorting  him  to  constancy  and  submission  to 
the  decree  of  heaven;  to  which  Isaac  attended,  says  he,  with  a 
composure  and  resignation  worthy  the  son  of  such  a  father. 
And  upon  this  account  of  their  mutual  behaviour,  (whether  true 
or  fictitious,  we  pretend  not  to  determine,)  Gregory  Nazyanzen, 
an  eloquent  father  of  the  Greek  church,  makes  the  following  im- 
pressive remark;  "all  the  strength  of  reluctant  love  could  not 
withhold  the  fathered  hand;  and  all  the  terror  of  a  violent  disso- 
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lutioQ  could  not  tempt  the  son  to  move  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion* Which  of  the.  two,  shall  we  say,  deserves  the  precedence 
in  our  wonder  and  veneration  I  For  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  religious  emulation  or  contest  between  them,  which  should 
most  remarkably  signalize  himself;  the  father  in  loving  God 
more  than  his  own  child,  and  the  son  in  the  love  of  duty  above 
his  own  life." 

Whatever  of  truth  may  be  in  these  representations,  both  fa- 
ther and  son  seem  to  have  acted  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty^ 
with  a  reverential  regard  to  the  authority^  and  a  single  eye  to 
the  glory  of  Jehovah.  That  Abraham  expected  his  beloved 
Isaac  would  be!  restored  to  life,  after  he  should  have  sacrificed 
him  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  seems  highly  proba- 
ble; not  only  from  his  remark  to  the  young  men  that  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  *^  abide  ye  here  with  the 
ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come 
again  to  you,"  but  from  an  observation  of  Paul,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  19,  "  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
him  up,  even  from  the  dead;  from  whence,  also,  he  received 
him  in  a  figure."  And  this  hope  would  be  not  a  little  consola- 
tory to  them  both  in  yielding  a  compliance  with  the  painful  duty 
to  which  they  were  now  called,  the  one  actively,  and  the  other 
passively. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  principal  objections, 
to  which,  at  first  view,  this  passage  of  sacred  writ  seems  liable, 
let  us  try  to  ascertain  the  end,  or  useful  purpose,  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  answered  by  the  wonderful  transaction  therein 
recorded. 

The  end  tp  be  answered,  we  suppose,  was  two-fold :  First, 
to  afford  to  the  church,  and  to  all  who  should  read  the  sacred 
>tory,  an  illustrious  exemplification  of  the  nature  and  energy  of 
a  true  faith  in  God;  secondly,  to  furnish,  in  the  virtual  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  a  type,  or  symbolical  adumbration  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  voluntary  sufferings  and  death. 

In  the  first  place,  this  command  was  designed  to  prove  Abra- 
ham's faith,  and  to  afford  an  exemplification  of  the  amazing 
power  of  that  divine  principle.  "  God,"  it  is  said,  "  did  tempt 
Abraham."  To  tempt,  is  a  phrase  used  in  scripture  in  two 
senses;  its  most  common  meaning  is,  to  suggest  evil  thoughts, 
or  instigate  to  wicked  actions.  In  this  sense,  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  Divine  Being.  "  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man,"  James  i.  13.  The  other  acceptation,  in 
which  the  phrase  is  used,  is  to  prove^  or  try  a  person  or  thing 
by  experiment.  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  applied  to  God, 
in  his  conduct  towards  mankind.  And  thus,  he  tempted, proved^ 
or  tried  Abraham ;  not  for  his  own  satisfaction,  for  he  knew 
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what  was  in  his  heart,  and  how  he  would  acquit  himself  in  this 
trying  juncture ;  but  to  make  his  example  the  more  useful,  ^^  that 
the  trial  of  his  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold, 
that  perisheth,  might  be  found,  or  noticed,  unto  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory;"  that  all  future  generations,  reading  the 
history  of  his  faith  and  obedience^  might  glorify  God  in  him^ 
and  look  on  his  example  as  a  shining  light,  placed  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  in  the  firmament  ot  the  church,  to  guide  and 
animate  other  believers,  in  the  intricate  and  arduous  paths  of 
duty  through  which  they  may  be  called  to  pass*   As  God  chose 
to  honour  Abraham,  by  giving,  him  the  tide  of  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  it  was  ^iroper  that  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  should 
be  thoroughly  tried ;  and  it  was  tried  in  a  way  which  proved  it 
to  be  a  divine  principle*     ^^  Take  now  thy  sofij  thine  only  son 
Jsaac^  whom  thou  lovest^  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah, 
and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-oiFering,  on  one  of  the  mountains 
which  I  will  tell  thee  of.''    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  more  trying  case.  The  ligaments  that  bmd  the  child  to  the  pa- 
rent's heart,  are  inexpressibly  tender  and  endearing.  We  find  it 
no  small  trial  to  part  with  one  of  our  children, even  by  an  ordinary 
sickness  and  death;  if  it  be  an  only  child  we  are  apt  to  be  utterly 
overwhelmed  and  inconsolable;  the  affliction  whitens  the  father's 
head,  and  opens  the  fountain  of  the  mother's  tears.    But  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  it  was  an  only  son ;  a  son  of  religious  desire ; 
a  son  given  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  in  consequence  of 
divine  promise.  Nor  was  this  all;  he  was  a  son  with  whose  life 
and  offspring  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  visible  church 
were,  by  God's  own  covenant,  intimately  connected.    The  pft«> 
triarch  mieht  have  demurred  against  the  command,  saying,  not 
so.  Lord,  for  then  what  shall  become  of  thy  promise  ?  How  will 
he  be  a  father  of  many  nations,  when  he  is  cut  off  from  life  ? 
Especially  might  he  have  declined  the  office  of  priest,  when  it 
had  been  determined  that  his  beloved  Isaac  was  to  be  the  vic- 
tim.    But  no,  he  was  obedient,  not  staggering  at  the  command 
through  unbelief.     Nor  is  the  painful  service  to  be  performed 
instantly;  the  mountain  lies  at  the  distance  of  some  two  or  three 
days  journey.   Here  was  time  for  deliberation;  the  awful  scene 
was  continually  in  his  mind's  eye  fix>m  the  announcement  of  the 
decree  till  the  third  day,  when  the  destined  mount  showed  its 
summit  above  the  line  of  the  horizon.    Still  the  faithful  patri- 
arch proceeds  submissive.   At  the  foot  of  Moriah,  the  servants 
are  ordered  to  remain  till  this  mysterious  act  of  worship  is  per- 
formed.   The  altar  is  prepared,  the  wood  is  laid  in  order;  and 
now  a  dialogue  ensues  between  the  father  and  the  son,  which^ 
for  natural  simplicity  and  affectionate  tenderness,  stands  unri'* 
vailed  and  alone.    **  My  father!  here  am  I  my  son;  behold  the 
fire  and  the  wood !  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ? 
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My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  bumt-oflrering!*' 
What  mutual  kindness !  What  meekness !  Wiiat  loyalty  to  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth !  But  we  forbear  to  darken  counsel, 
by  words  without  knowledge.  Any  attempt  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  this  inter\uew,  would  be  like  an  idle  effort  to  give 
fragrance  to  the  rose^  or  colouring  to  the  rainbow* 

God  did  provide  himself  a  lamb ;  it  is  offered ;  Isaac  is  restored, 
in  a  figure,  to  the  enraptured  father.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
acknowledged,  and,  as  a  memorial  of  this  marvellous  interposi- 
tion, the  mountain  is  called  Jehovah- Jireh;  i.  e.  ^  In  the  mount 
of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen."  Walk,  my  hearers,  in  the  steps 
of  faithful  Abrahanl^,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Lord  will  pro- 
Vide  for  you,  and  make  all  his  providences  harmonize  with  his 
promises.  ^  Then  shall  ye  know  the  design  of  the  mysterious 
ways  and  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  if  ye  follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord."  See  to  it  that  ve  possess  the  faith  of  God's 
elect ;  so  *^  shall  your  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, work  out  for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

Finally,  from  the  typical  action,  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, let  us  turn  our  thoughts,  with  devout  admiration  and 
adoring  thankfulness,  to  that  Great  Sacrifice  through  which  we 
have  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  hope  of  life  everlasting. 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Most  High,  died  volun- 
tarily, •*  the  yuBtfor  theiinjust^  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God:" 
and  now  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  is  heard,  saying,  ^^  de- 
liver from  going  down  to  the  pit;  I  have  found  a  ransom." 
Let  us  believe  the  infallible  Oracle,  and  we  shall  realize  the 
blessedness  of  him  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  ^  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world !" 

W.N. 
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^*  For  tlie  fkshion  of  this  world  passeth  away." — 1  Cob.  vii.  31. 

How  inconsiderable  are  most  of  the  pursuits  which  men  eagerly 
follow  ?  Of  how  little  value  are  the  things  to  which  worldly  men 
give  all  their  hearts  ?  Riches  and  honours  are  like  the  wind, 
which  roars  at  a  distance,  blows  round  for  an  hour,  passes  by, 
and  returns  no  more.  And  how  soon  the  time  comes  when  the 
rich  man  can  no  more  glory  in  his  riches,  when  the  strong  man 
cannot  boast  of  his  strength,  when  the  proud  man  cannot  rejoice 
in  his  pride,  and  when  the  men  of  ofBce,  the  rulers  of  their  fel- 
low men,  have  no  more  authority  than  the  lowliest  of  their 
subjects. 
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Surely  these  things  seem  as  though  designed  by  the  Almighty 
to  withdraw  men  from  an  evil  purpose,  and  to  hide  pride  from 
man  TJob  xxxiii.  17).  Soon  the  period  will  come  to  each  of 
us,  when  all  the  conditions  in  which  we  have  been  placed  in 
our  journey  of  life  will  seem  of  very  little  moment,  except 
those  conditions  which  have  a  connexion  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ*  The  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  think  the  time 
which  we  have  spent  in  prayer  and  in  meditating  upon  the  di- 
vine character  and  works,  and  which  we  have  spent  in  sitting 
as  learners  to  this  word  of  divine  revelation,  preached  and  read, 
and  in  aiding  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  best  portion 
of  our  life;  it  will  seem  the  portion  of  the  passing  fashion 
of  this  world,  which  we  have  improved  for  the  world  that  is  to 
come.  And  how  little  time  bas  this  been  with  any  of  us  I  How 
much  of  our  time,  when  the  whole  is  so  short,  has  run  to  waste, 
whilst  we  have  been  regardless  of  our  end?  So  teach  us,  O 
Lord,  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom. 

**  For  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away." 

But  while  this  world  is  so  changing,  unstable,  and  disappoint- 
ing, the  Christianas  world,  the  world  of  his  hopes,  the  world  for 
which  he  lives,  is  as  durable  as  this  world  is  changing  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

For,  whoso  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever  (1  John 
ii.  If).  The  Christian's  world  is  pure  and  holy;  it  is  sadsfac- 
tory  in  the  enjoyment  ^d  affords  pleasure  in  the  retrospect; 
and  more  than  this,  its  fashion  is  eternal.  Nothing  occurs  to 
the  Christian,  not  even  at  death,  to  change  the  nature  of  his 
hopes,  or  to  alter  the  character  of  his  desires.  The  friends  he 
loved  on  earth  he  will  love  in  heaven. 

And  his  love  to  them  there  shall  be  free  from  all  imperfec- 
tion ;  free  from  all  alloy  of  sin.  The  pleasure  which  he  longed 
for  on  earth  he  shall  enjoy  in  heaven.  The  temptations  which 
he  feared  on  earth,  he  shall  there  forever  escape.  There  he  has 
got  away  from  trouble,  because  he  is  there  out  of  the  way  of 
sin.  He  is  beyond  the  very  appearance  of  danger.  He  has  not 
merely  rest  in  his  soul,  but  his  soul  is  at  rest  in  heaven.  His 
Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  is  immutable,  the  same  yesterday  to- 
day and  forever;  and  every  thing  connected  with  his  kingdom 
is  permanent  and  secure.  Yes,  when  this  world  in  its  last  great 
change,  shall  pass  away ;  and  the  heavens,  or  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up,  then,  yes  then!  not 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  word  or  promises  of  God  shall  fail  the 
Christian  ;  but  it  shall  then  appear  that  righteousness  is  the  gir- 
dle of  Jehovah's  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  rems. 
The  Christian  is,  therefore,  secure  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
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His  world  never  changes ;  its  fashion  abides  and  does  not  pass 
away*  He  is  secure,  for  his  trust  is  in  the  Rod  ofages^  and  no- 
thing can  move  him  from  his  standing.  What  shall  we  then 
say  to  these  things  ?  The  scripture  itself  answers  in  the  8th  of 
Rom*  31st,  &c*:  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us: 
He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  ?\so  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 

Who  ? — it  is  a  question  of  holy  triumph,— -who  shsdl  lay  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth, 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again ;  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us. 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribu* 
lation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things,  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,'nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Contrasting,  therefore,  this  world,  which  passeth  away,  with 
the  Christian's  which  endures  forever,  in  which  he  lives  and  re- 
joices without  end ;  who  but  must  feel  the  importance  of  making 
a  right  choice,  and  renouncing  this  world  in  the  love  of  it ;  for 
if  we  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  us,  1  John 
ii.  15.  While,  if  in  obedience  to  the  gospel,  we  act  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  thus  rise  above  the  world,  and  set  our  affec- 
tions on  things  above,  we  shall  become  inheritors  of  that  better 
world,  of  which  it  is  characteristic  that  it  is  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed  and  fadeth  not  away,  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

But  if  this  do  not  win  you,  O  ye  lovers  of  the  world,  and 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God ;  if  this  view  of  the 
Christian's  world,  the  fashion  of  which  is  eternal,  where  holi- 
ness and  happiness  never  pass  away,  fail  to  attract,  to  allure, 
and  to  persuade — if  it  fail  to  lead  to  a  right  choice  and  to  right 
conduct,  I  will  open  another  view,  I  will  present  another  pros- 
pect, and  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  state  and  the  future  world  of 
them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And 
I  do  this,  O  reader,  that  I  may,  by  the  divine  blessing,  alarm 
the  impenitent  in  their  fancied,  and  treacherous,  and  false  secu- 
rity; that  I  may  wake  them  out  of  the  sleep  of  sin,  and  show 
them  their  danger  whilst  they  are  prisoners  of  hope ;  I  mean 
your  good,  O  bear  with  me,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  neglect  to 
warn  you,  and  see  your  ruin.  O  Lord,  make  effectual  the  words 
of  this  address.  Here  then,  ye  lovers  of  the  world,  let  me  re- 
move the  curtain  which  hides  futurity  from  you ;  let  me  open 
the  world  of  the  damned^  and  look  ye  therein;  see  and  mark  well 
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its  fashion,  for  it  too  is  eternals  And  what  is  this  fashion  i  It 
is  a  fashion  of  hatred  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  holiness ;  it  is 
a  fashion  of  separation  from  happiness  by  the  irrevocable  sen- 
tence of  the  Almighty  Judge ;  it  is  a  separation  from  happiness 
by  an  impassable  gulf,  and  it  has  anguish  inexpressible,  without 
the  least  intermission  or  mitigation ;  it  it  a  fashion  of  suffering 
more  than  language  can  describe,  or  mind  can  conceive,  and 
ever  existing  to  suffer  more.  O  this  word  forever!  Mercy's 
door  is  shut — Misery's  gate  is  wide  open,  and  the  torments  of 
hell  encompass  the  sufferer*  Justice,  outraged,  has  closed  him 
in  the  prison  of  the  damned,  and  within  him  gnaws  the  worm 
which  never  dies,  and  without  him  burns  the  fire  which  shall 
never  be  quenched* 

Eternity  is  stamped  on  his  miserj^  i  it  is  everhsting  punish- 
ment into  which  he  goes,  not  voluntarily,  but  by  constraint;  and 
the  fashion  of  his  world  never !  no  never !  passes  away.  Eter- 
nity is  fixed  to  his  character  and  his  state. 

He  put  afar  off  the  evil  day,  but  it  hath  overtaken  him.  He 
had  a  day  of  grace,  but  he  hath  sinned  it  away.  He  heard  the 
gospel  preached,  but  he  did  not  repent.  He  neglected  duty, 
hated  prayer,  and  loved  sinning ;  and  the  long  arrear  of  sin's 
wages  is  now,  and  shall  be  for  ever  given  him.  O  how  changed 
his  condition,  from  that  ever- varying  scene  in  this  world,  where^ 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  against  prayer,  against  preaching, 
against  providences,  against  the  warnings  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  the  strivingsof  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  pushed  his  way  as  though 
clothed  in  mail,  or  wearing  leviathan's  rind ;  he  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  sins,  fitted  for  perdition,  and  died. 

The  Son  of  God  reveals  his  state,  when  by  sinning  he  has 
lost  his  soul.  In  hell ! — ah !  my  readers,  what' is  hell  ^  It  is  the 
Lord's  prison  for  his  enemies :— and  who  are  prisoners  there  i 
The  devil  and  his  angels,  and  sinners  of  mankind  who  live  un- 
godly and  die  impenitent !  In  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  being  in 
torments ;  thither  he  has  gone — not  that  he  sought  this  place, 
but  he  loved  and  followed  the  way  to  it ;  not  that  he  loved  this 
punishment,  but  he  loved  sinning,  of  which  this  punishment  is 
the  wages.  He  is  now  the  everlasting  victim  of  inflexible  and 
punitive  justice.  Mercy,  too  long  abused,  no  more  intreats  to 
spare  him  a  litde  longer ;  but  unites  with  justice,  acquiesces  in 
his  doom,  and  bids  cut  him  down.  From  thb  awful  prison, 
from  these  torments  of  the  damned,  from  this  eternal  hell,  the 
thread  of  life  is  all  that  separates  every  one  of  you  who  are  not 
bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith. 
By  this  brittle  thread  of  a  most  precarious  life,  you,  O  sinners, 
hang  suspended  over  everlasting  burnings !  And  are  your  eyes 
closed  i  And  do  you  sleen  on  and  feel  secure  i  Do  you  never 
look  downward  and  behola  that  fiery  pit,  which,  without  bottom, 
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yawns  beneath  you  i  Do  you  never  look  upward  to  that  glori- 
ous heaven,  the  gate  of  which,  on  golden  hinges  turning,  is  wide 
open  to  receive  the  repenting  sinner,  who  seeks  admission 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  i  If  you  have  never  done 
it  before,  do  it  now.  You  arc  yet  on  mercy's  shore;  you  still  have 
the  Bible  to  read,  and  you  hear  the  gospel  trumpet  sound.  O 
look  to  Christ  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing ;  fix  your  eye 
on  Calvary's  rugged  hill ;  behold  yon  bloody  tree  !  Whom  do 
you  there  see  ^  Behold  Christ  the  anointed  of  God,  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  as  your  atoning  priest,  himself  the  sacrifice. 
Hear  him  pray,  ^^  Father  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Behold  him  bow  his  head  and  give  up  the  ghost. 
And  do  you  never  hope  your  sins  were  there  i  that  he  bore  them 
in  his  body  on  the  tree  i 

Hard  is  that  heart,  that  can  think  of  this  without  emotion ; 
dead,  buried  in  sin,  is  that  soul  which  can  muse  thereon  and 
have  no  feeling.  And  does  your  heart  never  relent,  O  sinner ! 
Does  it  never  melt  within  you,  that  you  have  pierced  the  Lord 
Jesus  so  deep,  and  continued  to  do  it  so  long  ?  O  sinners,  sin- 
ners !  let  me  plead  with  you.  This  is  your  friend — he  is  your 
best  friend. 

For  you  he  left  the  courts  above, 
For  you  he  felt  redeeming  love. 
For  you  he  bore  accursed  death  1 
O  live  to  him  your  eveiy  breath. 

Yes,  let  me  plead  with  you;  by  your  capacity  for  happiness ; 
by  your  need  of  salvation ;  by  the  forbearance  of  God ;  by  the 
love  of  Jesus ;  by  the  horrors  of  damnation ;  by  the  glories  of 
heaven,  promised  through  Christ  to  repenting  sinners.    Let  me 

Elead  with.  Give  yourself,  O  sinner !  to  Jesus ;  he  is  worthy, 
c  is  willing,  O  give  yourself  to  him ;  you  must  do  it  or  perish ; 
you  must  do  it  heartily;  you  must  do  it  unreservedly.  You  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon,  Jesus  and  the  world.  I  conjure  you 
to  repent.  I  have,  as  God  has  enabled  me,  set  before  you  life 
and  death ;  salvation  and  damnation  !  I  conjure  you  to  choose 
which  you  will  take,  and  whom  you  will  serve;  I  conjure  you 
that  you  turn  to  God  and  live ;  that  you  repent  apd  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  But  if  you  do 
not  repent  of  your  sins,  and  with  your  heart  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  you  shall  perish.  They  are  his  words  that  I  give 
you ;  if  you  believe  not  on  him  you  shall  be  damned.  And  it 
is  no  slight  thing  to  be  damned  of  God  and  his  Christ.  It  is 
no  slij;ht  thing  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  is 
weepmg  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 


believe 
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soon,  and  any  time  before  I  die;  III  risk  it.  Risk  it  if  you 
dare.  It  is  a  risk  indeed.  In  the  snare  of  the  devil  you  are 
carried  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  And  when  your  day  of 
grace  is  past,  and  you  are  shut  u^  in  the  prison  of  hell,  re- 
member this  address — remember  the  writer  now  warns  you  not 
to  presume  on  life  and  continue  in  sin. 

You  will  risk  it,  will  you  ?  Think  again.  Whom  are  you 
setting  at  defiance  I  Have  you  an  arm  to  contend  with  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Have  you  a  voice,  that  you  can  thunder  like  him  ?  Pen- 
sioner on  his  bounty — ^tenant  at  his  will,  did  he  but  let  thee 
go,  life's  thread  would  break,  and  destruction,  eternal  destruc- 
tion, be  the  portion  of  thy  soul.  Therefore,  to-day,  after  so  long 
a  time,  even  to-day  hear  his  voice  and  harden  not  your  heart. 
But  turn  ye,  turn  ye;  why  will  you  die  ? 

Isaac  Reed. 


BSSAY  ON  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

"  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.'' — Matt.  xxv.  46.. 

Truth  is  in  order  to  holiness ;  and  holiness  the  path  to  glory 
and  to  God.  In  a  revelation,  therefore,  designed  to  save  man- 
kind from  their  sins,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  just  and  true  ex- 
hibition of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  his  gov- 
ernment. We  may  expect  also  a  plain  discovery  of  his  will,  and 
the  nature  of  the  obedience  he  requires,  as  well  as  of  the  way  of 
escape  from  sin  and  ruin.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  made 
these  discoveries.  This  chapter  contains  a  clear  and  most  so- 
lemn account  of  the  eternal  consequences  of  the  course  of  action 
pursued  in  the  present  life.  The  closing  verse  declares  the  sen- 
tence of  the  last  day  to  be  a  fixed  and  irreversible  doom.  This 
is  one  doctrine  which  the  great  Prophet  of  the  church  employed 
his  strongest  eloquence  to  enforce.  It  is  the  object  which  he 
placed  in  the  front  ground  of  revelation,  that  it  might  strike 
every  heart  and  awaken  every  conscience. 

The  words  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  are  the  more  inter- 
esting, as  they  are  the  words  of  our  Judge,  as  they  contain  an 
account  of  the  fate  that  awaits  a  large  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  and  because  we  are  compelled  by  all  the  rules  of  just  in- 
terpretation to  understand  them  literally :  ^^  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment." 

Punishment,  in  general,  signifies  pain  or  suffering,  or  some 
*  natural  evil  inflicted  on  one  who  has  sinned.  All  just  punish- 
ments imply  that  the  suffering  party  has  broken  a  righteous  law, 
and  therefore  deserves  to  suffer.  The  measure  or  degree  of  suf- 
fering must  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  evil  committed :  as» 
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for  example,  life  for  life*  The  malicious  destruction  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  life  forfeits  that  of  the  murderer. 

There  are  thiree  principal  ends  designed  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment : 

The  first,  where  the  offender  may  be  reclaimed  by  means  of 
correction,  and  prevented  from  repeating  the  offence.  Of  this 
kind  were  many  of  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  nation  of 
Israel.  The  sufferings  of  the  saints  on  earth  are  sent  for  the 
same  end,  that  they  may  work  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness. In  such  corrections,  God  assumes  the  gracious  part  of 
a  father,  who  afflicteth  not  willingly  but  for  our  profit,  **  that  we 
may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  ^  Though  he  cause  grief, 
yet  will  he  have  compassion,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
mercies.". 

A  second  design  of  punishing,  is  to  deter  others  from  sin,  by 
showing  the  evil  of  the  crime  in  its  painful  consequences.  God 
in  his  providence  has  shown  many  dreadful  examples  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  Sin  is  never  indulged  without  being  attended  with  some 
pain,  or  the  forfeiture  of  some  blessing,  even  in  the  present 
world.  To  continue  only  in  a  state  of  sin,  without  the  grosser 
crimes  of  the  wicked,  will  debar  the  sinner  of  that  noblest  hap- 
piness of  the  soul,  communion  with  God  through  the  Mediator. 
But  the  more  open  and  atrocious  vices  are  attended  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  with  striking  tokens  of  the  divine  anger :  ^^  For 
the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men,"  more  especially  of  those 
^^  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  No  man  is  ignorant 
of  the  curse  which  the  Almighty  has  attached  to  intemperance 
and  other  sensuality.  Poverty,  disease,  disgrace,  and  death,  are 
the  temporal  penalties  which  the  votaries  of  vice  are  daily  suf- 
fering for  *'^  the  pleasures  of  sin."  But  if  we  could  witness  the 
secret  racks  and  horrors  of  conscience,  the  regrets,  the  fears 
and  tormenting  conflicts  of  appetite  and  passion,  that  most  sin- 
ners endure  in  a  course  of  wickedness,  we  should  see  enough 
to  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim,  that  ^^  the  way  of  transgres- 
sors is  hard." 

A  third  end  proposed,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  is  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  law  and  jusUce.  Men  that  are  not  blinded 
by  error,  or  hardened  in  sin,  universally  allow  that  the  punish- 
ment of  a  transgressor  is  a  claim  due  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws ; 
and  that  nothing  but  suffering  will  answer  that  claim*  And  it 
is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  government  of  God.  By  his  law  it 
was  as  great  an  iniquity  in  Israel  to  let  the  wicked  escape  the 
sword  of  justice,  as  to  oppress  and  injure  the  innocent.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  attributes  of  his  government,  that  he 
"  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  This  was  terribly  mani- 
fested in  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Sauh   While  his  de- 
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scendants  were  suiFered  to  live,  famine  raged  in  the  land ;  nor 
was  the  wrath  of  God  appeased,  or  the  judgment  removed,  till 
David  had  executed  upon  that  bloody  race  the  vengeance  writ- 
ten. From  the  scriptures  it  abundantly  appears  that  God  ex- 
tends the  operation  of  this  principle  to  the  eternal  state.  In 
that  world,  as  well  as  on  earth,  sin  bears  the  brand  of  Jehovah's 
frown,  and  justice  exacts  the  debt  of  suffering  due  to  the  violated 
majesty  of  the  law. 

The  words  before  us  are  taken  from  the  plainest  revelation 
the  scriptures  contain,  respecting  the  final  trials  and  destinies  of 
mankind.  Our  Lord  carries  our  views  across  the  remaining 
ages  of  time  to  the  end  of  all  things,  and  places  man  before  the 
bar  of  his  God.  The  scene  opens  with  the  descent  of  the  Son 
of  Man  to  the  place  of  judgment.  The  hosts  of  the  Lord  arc 
despatched  to  gather  all  nations  before  the  throne.  The  Judge 
classes  the  human  race,  not  by  tribes  and  kindreds,  not  by  em- 
pires or  generations,  but  according  as  every  man's  work  shall 
have  been.  Then,  upon  the  fullest  evidence,  the  final  judgment 
is  pronounced. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  punishment  endured  by  the  ene- 
mies of  God  in  that  world,  our  principal  informations  are  drawn 
from  his  word.  On  a  subject  so  pregnant  with  all  that  is  awful 
and  interesting  to  man,  it  were  madness  to  reason  without  that 
guide.  Future  miseries  are  painted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
every  form  of  horror  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  or 
grasp.  Ponder  such  descriptions  as  these :  ^*  The  wicked  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.''  They  are  described  as  ^^cast  into  a  bottomless 
pit,"  whence  ^^  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever 
and  ever."  They  are  described  as  dwelling  in  **  outer  dark- 
ness," ''  the  mists  of  darkness,"  and  '^  blackness  of  darkness" — 
<'  there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Their 
habitation  is  a  ^*  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,"  ^  a  furnace  of  fire,^~ 
^  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched. 
How  far  these  dismal  images  accord  substantially  with  the  real 
objects  of  the  eternal  worid,  is  not  a  question  for  human  reason  to 
decide,  or  even  to  discuss.  But  our  Lord  has  collected  into 
one  sentence  enough  to  strike  curiosity  dumb,  and  to  sink  every 
passion  in  breathless  amazement.  To  them  on  his  left  hand 
the  King  shall  say, "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everiast- 
ing  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

In  that  sentence  there  are  three  ingredients,  which,  when 
mingled  together,  form  a  misery  far  beyond  our  utmost  stretch 
of  thought.  "  Depart  from  me."  On  earth  **  the  captive  exile 
hasteneth  to  be  loosed,"  that  he  may  terminate  his  banishment 
and^  regain  the  last  blessings  of  his  native  hnd :  but  the  soul 
banished  from  heaven  begins  a  term  of  exile  that  runs  paralld 
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>nrith  the  ages  of  eternity.  It  is  a  banishment  from  God,  the 
centre  of  hope,  the  source  of  life,  the  fountain  of  felicity ;  it  is 
a  captivity  cheered  by  no  ray  of  blessed  expectation  glimmer- 
ing through  the  gloom  of  futurity.  The  sinner  leaves  all  that 
can  render  his  being  supportable,  and  takes  with  him  nothing 
but  sin,  and  the  curse,  and  a  capacity  to  suffer.  He  is  done  for- 
ever with  hope  and  joy,  with  saints  and  angels,  with  the  city, 
the  temple,  and  the  ark  of  God. 

Again,  he  departs  to  *'  fire."  The  most  terrible  torments  of 
which  the  body  is  capable,  are  those  produced  by  fire.  The 
soul  of  man  when  reunited  to  the  body,  after  the  resurrection, 
will  possess  a  capacity  for  suffering  proportioned  to  her  know- 
ledge, and  proportioned  to  her  guilt;  otherwise  the  justice  of 
God  would  be  robbed  of  its  claims.  This  capacity  will  be  all 
filled  with  the  fire  of  his  wrath.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  material  fire,  like  that  which  glows  in  the  sun  and  ani- 
mates nature,  will  bum  in  hell.  But  shall  a  creature  posting  to 
eternal  retribution  amuse  himself  with  such  inquiries  ?  Let 
him  inquire  rather  how  he  shall  ^^  escape  the  damnation  of  hell." 
Our  Judge  will  be  the  Lord  God  omnipotent.  His  resources 
are  equal  to  his  power. 

The  place  of  torment  is  the  same  prepared  of  old  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  The  condemned  of  Adam's  race  are  consigned 
to  the  same  region,  and  the  same  punishment  as  the  gi^eat  de- 
stroyer. Their  companions,  therefore,  ivill  be  fellow;^  sinners 
and  fellow  sufferers.  If  any  wo  can  aggravate  the  terror  of  the 
^^  wrath  of  God,  poured  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  in- 
dignation," it  will  be  this :  All  the  refuse  of  the  fallen  creation 
wOl  be  gathered  into  one  community,  the  society  of  hell,  the 
community  of  the  damned.  As  the  cup  of  divine  wrath  goes 
round,  blasphemy  and  mutual  reproach,  with  all  the  endless 
workings  of  hatred  and  despair,  will  swell  the  tide  of  wo  for- 
ever and  ever !  For  * 

It  will  be  "  everlasting  fiunishmentj*^  Eternity  will  add  des- 
peration to  the  loss  of  happiness.  It  is  the  poison  that  inflames 
every  stroke  from  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty ;  it  will  clothe 
hell  with  its  heaviest  gloom ;  it  will  render  the  society  of  fellow 
criminals  seven-fold  more  insupportable.  Time  is  nothing,  but 
as  it  relates  to  temporal  beings ;  it  is  nothing  to  man  but  as  it 
stands  connected  with  the  affairs  of  time,  and  their  conse- 
quences in  eternity.  So  eternity  would  be  nothing  to  man, 
were  it  not  for  "everlasting  punishment,"  or  "life  eternal." 
But  when  we  view  eternity  as  the  duration  of  the  deathless  spi- 
rit of  man ;  when  we  contemplate  endless  ages  as  the  measure 
which  the  living  God  assigns  to  the  heaven  of  the  saint  and  the 
sinner's  hell ;  reason  is  engulfed,  and  imagination  shrinks  back 
in  terror  from  the  awful  idea !  Yet,  overwhelming  ^  it  is,  we 
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must  raUy  reason  and  arrest  imagination.  We  must  come  to 
the  word  of  God  and  receive  his  testimony,  and  in  the  simpli- 
city of  faith  adore  and  tremble. 

There  are  many  grounds  of  proof  that  the  Son  of  God  in- 
tended here,  a  punishment  strictly  and  absolutely  without  end. 

1.  The  scriptures,  on  this  poinX  as  on  every  other,  preserve 
the  clearest  harmony.  Iii  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  where  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  foretold,  a  portion  of  our  race  are 
described  as  rising  ^*  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  The 
New  Testament  abounds  with  declarauons  to  the  same  effect. 
A  great  and  impassable  gulf  is  represented  as  opening  between 
the  blessed  and  the  cursed  in  eternity.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said, 
^'  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever :'' 
^^  Their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched :"  ^  He 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  of  God  shall  not  see  itfe^  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him :"  The  wicked  are  to  ^'  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord :"  It  is 
^^everlasting  fire,"  ^^everlasting  punishment."  Here  we  find 
no  limitation  or  reserve  which  leaves  the  least  gleam  of  hope 
that  the  condemned  will  ever  see  an  end  or  any  mitigation  of 
their  woes.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  exhausted  in  borrowing  terms  for  that  etermty.  In 
the  original,  the  same  word  describes  the  duration  of  heaven 
and  the  duration  of  hell ;  the  happiness  of  the  saints  and  the 
miseries  of  the  wicked :  ^^  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  This  explains 
the  sentence  passed  by  our  betrayed  Lord  on  Judas  the  traitor: 
^^  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom." 

2dly,  Justice  has  a  claim  on  the  enemies  of  God,  that  nothing 
short  of  eternal  pains  can  answer.  Infinite  dishonour  is  levelled 
at  his  throne  by  the  sin  of  man ;  a  punishment,  therefore,  in 
some  respect  infinite,  is  the  only  redress  that  Justice  will  accept. 
But  a  creature  cannot  sustain  a  misery  infinite  in  degree ;  there- 
fore, it  i^  made  infinite  by  its  eternal  duration. 

3dly,  Consider  the  unchangeable  nature  of  sin.  A  sin  once 
committed  is  a  sin  forever;  it  will  eternally  remain  true  that 
Adam  fell — ^that  you  and  I  have  sinned.  Millions  of  ages  will 
roll  on  without  abating  the  intrinsic  evil  of  our  sins.  Sin  is  not 
wiped  off  the  soul,  nor  blotted  from  the  book  of  God^s  remem- 
brance, by  the  lapse  of  duration ;  nor  can  it  be  diminished  by 
the  offender's  sufferings-*nor  does  punishment  in  itself  tend  in 
the  least  to  cure  the  creature's  enmity.  Hence,  we  have  the 
fullest  evidence  that  future  misery  cannot  from  its  nature  di- 
minish. For  if  it  is  righteous  in  our  Judge  to  consign  his  ene- 
mies to  the  place  of  torment,  it  will  forever  remain  as  righteous 
to  keep  up  the  fires  of  his  wrath ;  and  if  the  enmity  of  the  wicked 
shall  m.that  world  break  out  in  actual  hostility  against  the 
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Great  Supreme,  the  same  wrath  may  justly  increase  the  horrors 
of  their  doom  in  proportion* 

The  fourth  and  last  argument  we  offer,  is  the  veracity  of  God. 
This  is  the  rock  that  gives  stability  to  the  believer's  hope*  But 
let  the  impenitent  sinner  remember,  that  it  is  this  same  rock 
which  will  lie  upon  his  wretched  soul  forever  and  even  If  Je- 
hovah is  the  God  of  truth,  ^*his  counsel  shall  stand  :'^  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  after  having  published  to  the  whole  universe 
his  purposed  vengeance  against  sin,  he  would  quench  the  flame 
and  receive  his  determined  foes  to  his  bosom,  is  little  short  of 
blasphemy.  ^'  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he 
not  do  it  ?  Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?" 

The  everlasting  duration  of  future  punishment  is  a  doctrine 
as  firmly  established  in  the  Bible,  as  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  or  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  divine  government ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  truths 
brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  awakened  conscience ;  and 
many  dying  rebels  have  testified  their  despairing  conviction  that 
their  own  doom  was  eternal  and  irreversible.  On  the  proofs  of 
this  point  we  have  said  the  less,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  humble  inquirer  to  add  numerous  arguments  from  reason 
and  the  word  of  God. 

The  opposition  waged  by  the  carnal  mind  against  this  doc- 
trine, arises  from  a  principle  as  deep  as  the  depravity  of  man. 
Can  we  wonder  then,  that  men  of  perverse  minds  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  first  false  prophet,  and  proclaim  to  impeni- 
tent sinners,  ^^  ye  shall  not  surely  die  ?"  Among  the  various 
and  contradictory  schemes  of  the  opposers  of  this  truth,  there 
are  some  which  bear  so  dark  a  stamp  of  infidelity,  and  present 
so  complicated  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  that  we  dare  not  venture 
en  their  ground,  even  to  strip  and  expose  their  errors.  If  such 
writers  and  preachers  escape  the  judgment  of  God  here  on  earth, 
their  opinions  will  perish  under  the  frown  of  common  sense. 

There  are  other  teachers  of  universal  salvation,  less  pre- 
suming and  more  honest,  though  equally  absurd.  To  enter 
upon  a  full  examination  of  any  one  of  their  schemes,  or  to  re- 
move all  the  particular  errors  which  have  been  brought  forward 
to  support  the  leading  principle,  would  far  exceed  die  limits  of 
an  essay.  The  remainder  of  these  remarks  will  be  directed 
against  the  more  popular  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Ji  Synopsis  of  Didactic  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  E%ra  Stiles  Ely 9 
JD.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  pvUished  by  J.  Crissy^  177  Caes^ 
nut  streetf  opposite  the  State  House. — pp»  $08* 

The  work  is  the  production  of  a  prolific  pen.  The  author  in* 
forms  US)  in  his  preface^  that  it  is  the  eighth  member  of  his  lite- 
rary family ;  and  that  ^^  if  this  eighth  child  shall  attain  to  the 
reputation  and  limited  usefulness  of  any  one  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  he  will  feel  thankfulness,  and  conclude 
that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain."-  The  condition  of  that  parent 
is  truly  enviable,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  oflFspring, 
all  well  setded  in  life,  and  promising  to  cheer  him  with  their 
filial  attentions  and  affectionate  gratitude,  as  he  descends  to  the 
tomb.  Not  unlike  is  the  condition  of  a  writer,  who,  feeling 
something  of  a  parental  attachment  to  the  productions  of  his 
pen,  has  the  happiness  to  see  them  making  their  way  into  the 
world  and  read  with  pleasure  by  those  whose  approbation  he 
most  desires.  Dr.  £.  enjoys  a  portion  of  this  felicity ;  he  will 
be  satisfied  if  this  infant  member  of  his  family  shall  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  his  brothers  in  gaining  public  patronage. 

We  sincerely  wish  this  young  child  a  favourable  reception. 
The  reputation  of  its  father,  who  is  known  as  a  writer,  will 
bring  it  into  notice,  and  secure  to  it  a  fovourable  regard  at  least 
from  his  friends,  and  we  hope  from  others. 

This  synopsis,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to  assist  theologi- 
cal students  m  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  They  will  find 
in  it  a  number  of  valuable  works  recommended  to  their  perusal 
under  the  different  heads  of  didactic  theology.  Nor  will  its 
utility  be  confined  to  this  class  of  readers ;  Christians  in  general 
will  derive  profit  from  the  reading  of  this  summary  of  the  arti- 
cles of  their  holy  religion. 

The  work  consists  of  a  number  of  propositions,  supported  by 
numerous  scripture  quotations  printed  at  large  under  each  sec- 
tion ;  so  that  the  reader  is  seldom  put  to  the  trouble  of  opening 
his  Bible  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  passages  referred  to 
with  the  contents  of  the  prc^xMitions  they  are  intended  to  su{4>ort. 
Both  will  be  found  on  die  pages  of  the  Synopsis. 

The  matter  of  the  first  chapter  certainly  is  pertinent;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  support  the  first  and 
fundamental  truth  in  religion,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  does  not,  in  our  apprehension,  accord  with  the  design  of 
his  publication.  He  intended,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  make  it  a 
plain,  popular  exhibition  of  the  great  doctrines  both  of  natural 
and  revealed  theology ;  an  exhibition  presented  in  a  few  simple 
propositions  unattended  with  little  or  no  proof,  except  what  was 
derived  from  the  texts  of  holy  scripture  subjoined  to  them.  The 
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porch  should  accord  with  the  building  into  which  it  conducts.  We 
were,  therefore,  surprised  to  meet,  at  the  opening  of  the  volume, 
a  long  string  of  axi§ms  and  defimtiona  after  the  manner  of  ma- 
thematicians. Such  a  scientific  method  is  rather  repulsive  to 
common  readers*  Had  the  author  given  us  but  two  definitions, 
one  of  God,  and  the  other  of  a  creature,  and  interwoven  his 
axioms,  or  intuitive  proofs,  with  the  arguments  by  which  each 
proposition  in  this  chapter  is  maintained;  and  as  he  advanced  in 
his  train  of  reasoning  referred  to  those  he  had  already  establish- 
ed in  support  of  those  that  succeeded;  he  would  have  put  the 
chapter  in  a  more  inviting  form,  lost  nothing  of  his  evidence, 
and  carried  stronger  conviction  to  the  mind  of  an  unlearned 
reader*  Moral  subjects  lose  their  peculiar  interest,  when  pre- 
sented in  the  frigid  form  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
They  should  be  exhibited  in  a  way  calculated  to  win  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  convince  the  understanding. 

A  passage  from  a  sermon  of  the  late  Dr.  Smith^  on  this  sub- 

t'ect,  is  worthy  of  notice.  That  able  writer  observes,  "  But,  per- 
haps, a  deeper  impression  of  this  truth  we  derive  from  the  sen- 
timents of  the  heart,  than  from  the  abstractions  of  reason ;  from 
feeling  than  from  speculation.  Even  the  belief  which  we  have 
of  the  being  of  God,  is  more  a  sentiment  than  a  deduction ; 
an  instantaneous  impression  that  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon 
the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  than  an  ab- 
stract conclusion  pursued  through  a  connected  chain  of  anterior 
truths*  Hen<;e  the  people  in  all  countries  are  not  less,  are  per- 
haps even  more  firmly  persuaded  of  these  doctrines  than  the  phi- 
losophers* The  impressions  of  nature  are  strong,  and  lead  to  cer- 
tainty ;  the  refinements  of  speculation  often  leave  the  mind  en- 
tangled in  scepticism*  The  one  is  the  work  of  God,  the  other 
involved  and  deranged  by  being  blended  with  the  work  of  man* 
It  partakes,  therefore,  of  the  miilty  and  imperfection  of  every 
thing  that  is  human.^' 

Still,  however,  we  should  not  object  to  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  if  we  found  it 
introduced  in  a  work  where  it  might  be  expected  to  appear* 

We  agree  with  Dr*  £•  that  the  distinction  made  between  the 
rational  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God  is  liable  to  an  objec- 
tion ;  but  as  the  distinction  is  understood,  and  is  found  to  be 
convenient  in  speaking  of  the  Almighty,  it  may  be  continued  in 
use  until  a  distinction  free  from  objection  shall  be  suggested* 
The  classification  proposed  by  our  author,  as  a  substitute,  we 
cannot  prefer,  because  it  seems  to  us  exposed  to  a  greater  ob- 
jection. The  term  attribute^  is  one  of  great  latitude,  and  may 
be  made  to  comprehend  whatever  is  done  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  well  as  whatever  belongs  to  him*  But  when  we  speak  of  his 
attributes,  and  endeavour  to  classify  them,  the  term  is  taken  in 
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a  restricted  sense,  and  is  synonymous  with  perfection.  In  this 
limited  signification  of  the  term  the  works  of  the  Creator  must 
be  excluded ;  they  form  no  part  of  his  perfections.  We  know  of 
no  incidental  perfections  of  God ;  all  his  perfections  are  essential. 
To  divide,  therefore,  the  perfections  or  attributes  of  Jehovah 
into  essential  and  incidental^  and  to  make  the  latter  class  of  at- 
tributes comprehend  his  works,  is  confounding  things  entirely 
distinct  and  different,  and  giving  to  a  term,  in  a  particular  con- 
nexion, an  unwarrantable  extent. 

Chap»  IL  contains  an  exhibition  of  man^s  duty,  as  it  is  incul- 
cated by  reason.  In  this  chapter,  wc  think,  Dr.  E.  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  grounds  of  his  obligations  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  piet}'  and  morality.  "  His  obligations,"  he  observes,  "  re- 
sult from  the  character  of  God,  the  character  of  man,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  will,  and  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween man  a^  a  creature,  and  God  as  his  creator."-: — P.  23. 

Part  the  Second  of  this  little  volume,  treats  of  Revealed 
Theology.  The  subject  of  the  First  Chapter  is  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A  summary  of  the  internal  evidences  would  have  been 
an  improvement  of  this  chapter.  Our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  following  observations  relating  to  the  difficulties  that 
occur  in  the  inspired  writings,  tending  to  show  that  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  some  of  its  sublime  doctrines  ought  not  to  stag- 
ger our  faith,  any  more  than  the  incomprehensibility  of  many  of 
God's  works  of  creation  and  providence  should  hinder  our  belief^ 
that  they  are  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom,  almighty  power 
and  boundless  goodness. 

**  Here  I  would  remark,  tliat  we  must  believe  many  proportions  to  be  trae, 
the  truth  contained  in  which  we  do  not  perfectly  understand.  Two  proposi- 
tions I  may  betieve  to  be  true,  for  one  and  the  same  reason,  that  the  proposer 
i^  competent  and  true ;  while  I  perfectly  comprehend  the  meaning^  of  one,  and 
not  at  all,  or  but  in  part,  of  the  other.  For  mstance ;  when  I  first  heard  that 
two  and  two  are  equal  to  four»  I  believed  it  to  be  a  true  proportion,  and  I  un- 
derstood it ;  but  when  it  was  stated,  that  in  every  ri^ht  angled  triangle  the  turn 
of  the  squai'ea  of  the  two  lega  of  the  right  angle,  are  equal  to  the  atptare  oft/te  hy- 
pothemue,  I  beueved,  because  Euclid  asserted  it,  that  the  proposition  contained 
a  truth,  which  I  did  not  then  understand. 

"  That  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  a  proposition  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  of  the 
truth  contained  in  which  1  unaerstand  only  a  part,  for  while  I  know  that  a  spirit 
has  not  flesh  and  bones,  I  nevertheless  know  not  what  the  essence  of  spirit  po- 
sitively is. 

"Upon  this  principle,  wc  musji  believe  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  one  God,  because  God,  who  has  asserted  it,  is  worthy  of  credit.  If  I  knew 
that  God  had  asserted  any  proposition,  I  should  believe  it  to  be  true,  even  while 
I  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  is  reasonable.  ^  What 
child  does  not  believe  many  statements  of  its  parent  to  be  true,  before  it  com- 
prehends what  tlie  truth  stated  is  ?  Who  does  not  at  some  time  understand  as- 
sertions of  men  of  veracity,  which  he  formerly  believed  to  be  true,  even  beiore 
the  truth  was  explained  ? 

^  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  I  believe  I  know  not  what,  and  that  it  is  the  same 
as  if  I  beheved  nothing.  I  reply,  that  I  believe  what  I  do  thoroughly  under- 
stand, about  a  proposition  which  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.     The  Father,  Son, 
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and  H^ly  Ghott  are  one  Gotl,  is  one  statement.  The  above  named  propetition  is 
truey  is  another  proposition,  which  I  believe  and  comprehend.  Again,  I  be- 
lieve, t/tat  every  thing  asserted  by  God  in  the  Bible  is  true^  while  at  tlie  same  time 
1  have  no  pi*esent  understanding  of  all  the  true  things  contained  in  that  blessed 
book."— P.  33,  34. 

From  the  second  chapter  of  this  part  to  the  sixth  inclusive, 
Dr.  E.  treats  of  the  being  of  God  and  his  mode  of  subsistence ; 
-—of  creation,  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption ;— of  the  attributes  of  the  Father  ;— of  the  attri- 
butes of  THE  Son; — of  the  attributes  of  thf.  Holy  Ghost. 

We  think  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  official 
character  of  Mediator^  created  all  worlds.— P.  57.  The  Son  of 
God  certainly  did  create  the  universe ;  and  to  him  this  glorious 
work  is  ascribed  by  inspired  writers  in  the  most  express  terms. 
But,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  our  apprehension,  they  do 
not  consider  him  as  Mediator  while  exerting  his  almighty  power 
in  the  production  of  all  worlds,  but  simply  as  the  Son  of  God» 
Nor  do  we  consider  it  as  scriptural  to  represent  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  founded  in  his  Mediatorship;  thus,  making  his 
Sonship  and  Mediatorship  synonymous  terms.  We  believe  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  is  to  be  traced  to  a  higher  source  than  any 
official  relation ;  we  believe  it  to  be  founded  in  that  mysterious 
relation  which  subsists  by  nature  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Peter  ihanifestly  makes  a  distinction  between  these  two 
names  in  his  ever  memorable  confession :  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,''^ 
(anointed  or  Mediator j)  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  The 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  clearly  teaches  us  to  attri- 
bute to  this  glorious  name  something  more  than  official  distinc- 
tion :  "  Though  he  were  a  Son^  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suiFered."  It  is  not  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  Mediator  should  suffer,  because  it  was  the  very  design 
of  his  appointment  to  his  office ;  but  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God^ 
the  second  person  in  the  adorable  Godhead,  should  assume  the 
office  of  Mediator  and  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  man,  is  indeed 
astonishing,  and  will  forever  furnish  matter  for  devout  and  holy 
wonder  both  to  angels  and  redeemed  sinners.  Our  readers  will 
permit  us  to  introduce  here  some  very  pertinent  observations  on 
this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Miller,  in  his  admirable 
Letters  on  Unitarianism. 

«  Nor  oufi^ht  it  to  ^ve  rise  to  the  least  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  any,  that  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ia  called  the  Son  of  God;  that  He  is  said  to  be 
the  only  Begotten  Son,  and  the  eternally  Befotten,  I  know  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  regarded  by  many  as  implying  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  here  again  is  a  most  presumptuous  assumption  of 
the  principle,  that  God  is  a  being  altogether  such  an  one  as  ouroehes.  Because 
generation  among  men  necessarily  implies  j^'on'Q^,  in  the  order  of  time  as  weU 
as  of  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  father*  and  derivation  and  posteriority  on  the 
part  of  the  son,  the  objection  infers  that  it  must  also  be  so  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture.   But  is  this  a  legitimate,  is  it  a  national  inference  ?  It  certainly  is  not. 
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hell,  and  the  preciousness  of  Christ :  and  finally,  to  the  performance  of  the  Jim 
toorkt  of  their  espousals  to  the  Redeemer. 

**  2.  In  answenng  the  prayers  of  the  saints  which  are  thus  excited*  and  in  ho- 
nouring those  who  thus  honour  him,  the  Redeemer  sends  his  Moly  Spirit  to  con- 
rince  and  convert  sinners,  through  the  means  of  ^race  instrumentally  applied 
to  them  by  revived  disciples ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  g^reater  number  are 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  the  truUi,  in  a  short  time, 
than  are  usually  gathered  to  Christ  in  a  much  longer  Period,  when  no  extra- 
ordinary exertions  are  made  by  Zion,  to  be  rendered  efficacious  by  the  Sahc- 
TiFiim. 

*<3.  A  time  of  revival  may  be  considered  as  a  harvest  time  of  souls;  and  if 
such  a  season  passes  by,  and  any,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  special  outpouring  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  ot  God,  are  not  converted 
they  are  chazgeable  with  a  special  araravation  of  their  sin  of  unbelief;  and  the 
probability  of  their  ever  being  saved  is  greatly  diminished. 

**  4.  If  any  particular  section  of  the  ^aible  church  is  visited  with  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion,  and  any  professoro  of  evanj^Ucal  piety  are  not  quickened  in 
their  spiritual  pursuits,  humbled  under  a  conviction  of  past  lukewarmness,  and 
warmed  in  their  religious  affections  towards  the  people  and  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer, they  have  great  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  supposed  con- 
version, and  the  uncerity  of  their  professions  of  godliness. 

**  5.  The  blessed  effects  of  a  revival  of  religion  upon  the  unrenewed  mem- 
bers of  a  cong^eg^on,  rarely,  if  ever,  cease  to  be  experienced,  until  the  work 
of  grace  has  first  declined,  from  the  encroactiments  of  error,  extravagant  in- 
dulgence of  feeling,  weariness  of  body,  weakness  of  the  flesh,  unprofitable 
contentions,  want  of  faith,  or  some  other  cause,  in  the  minds  (^  God's  reani* 
mated  people ;  and  hence  they  should  be  careful  not  to  grieve,  resist,  or  quench 
his  g^racious  influences." — ^P.  155,  156. 

We  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  E.  in  believing  that  a  single 
Elder  or  Bishop  has  power  to  ordain  preaching  Bishops. — P.  1 12. 

No  direction  wa3  given  either  to  Timothy  or  to  Titus,  that 
would  have  led  them  to  exercise  the  ordaining  power,  but  in  con- 
currence with  their  brethren.  Timothy  had  been  ordained  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  :  and  having  been 
himself  thus  inducted  into  office,  he  would  of  course  conclude 
that  others  were  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry in  the  same  way. 

Nor  can  we  accord  with  the  interpretation  put  on  1  Tim.  v. 
17,  in  a  note,  p.  113,  by  which  ruling  elders  are  represented 
as  Presidents  or  Moderators  of  Presbyteries. 

By  Ruling  Elders  our  author  means  persons  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  who  did  not  constantly  or  habitu- 
ally ^^  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  but  only  preached  occa- 
sionally. Of  such  a  class  of  ministers  we  have  no  account  in 
holy  scripture.  Aptness  to  teach  is  laid  down  as  an  essential 
qualification  in  a  preaching  bishop :  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  It  seems  then 
reasotiable  to  conclude,  that  all  admitted  to  this  sacred  office, 
were  devoted  to  its  chief  function,  that  of  preaching;  and  of 
course  that  none  could  discharge  their  duty  merely  by  occasional 
efforts  in  dispensing  the  word  in  public. 

That  ministers  might,  through  age  and  infirmity,  become  un- 
able to  perform  the  functions  of  their  office,  was  to  be  expected 
as  a  natural  occurrence  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs; 
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but  we  find  no  intimation,  ih  sacred  scripture,  that  persons  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  were  set  apart  only 
for  an  occasional,  and  not  a  habitual  application  to  its  great  bu« 
siness.  No  such  intimation  is  to  be  found  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  to 
which  reference  is  made.  This  passage  in  our  apprehension 
speaks  neither  of  such  persons,  nor  of  presidents  of  presbyteries. 

Ruling'  Elders^  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  the  name  of  that 
class  of  elders  who  ruiCy  but  do  not  preach.  In  the  text  referred 
to,  however,  the  phrase  "  Eiders  who  rule  w^//,"  is  not  restricted 
to  one  class  of  elders,  but  applies  to  both  classes ;  so  that  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  the  original  word  Tr^tittrtq^  to  prove 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  presidents  or  presbyteries.  All  the 
elders  were  wp^ttttrti;  all  ruled;  all  presided  over  the  church: 
but  while  all  presided,  only  some  laboured  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine.*    But  on  this  subject  we  shall  not  enlarge. 

From  the  8th  to  the  last  chapter  inclusive,  the  author  has 
^ven  a  view  of  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  man,  presented 
in  an  exposition  of  the  ten  commandments,  under  which  he 
ranges  the  various  injunctions  on  the  subject  of  duty  found  in 
the  different  portions  of  the  inspired  volume.  It  constitutes 
nearly  one  half  of  the  treatise.  The  exposition  is  valuable  and 
comprehensive ;  it  will  repay  the  labour  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  following  general  principles  are  justly  and  clearly  stated: 

'  ^  When  any  law  of  God  requires  any  mngle  operation  of  the  mind,  or  of  the 
complex  being  man,  consisting'  of  body  and  mind,  every  thing  essentially  pre- 
requisite to  tlutt  operation  is  also  required :  and  when  Ciod's  law  fbibids  any 
operation,  it  equally  forbids  any  thing  which  will  naturally  produce  or  occasion 
that  fort)idden  operation. 

^  lliese  are  principles  of  common  sense,  which  need  not  be  proved  until 
they  are  disputed :  but  they  may  be  illustrated  thus :  God  requires  love :  but 
the  conception  of  some  lovely  object,  and  the  judgment  that  it  is  lovely,  are 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  live;  and  therefore  these  mental  acts  are  requirec^ 
when  we  are  commanded  to  love.  The  command,  that  we  should  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus,  is  equally  a  command  to  do  every  thing  which  is  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  befieving.  We  must  attend  to  and  consider 
the  testimony  concerning  Jesus,  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  faith ;  and  we 
must  employ  our  minds  also  on  the  subject  of  the  competency  and  veracity 
^  him  who  gives  the  testimony.  A^^ain,  when  God  forbids  Inatful  feelings, 
he  equally  foroids,  though  by  implication  only,  aU  those  perceptions  and  con- 
ceptions which  are  known  to  be  incitements  to  libidinous  sensations  and  mo- 
tions.   When,  therefore,  God  requires  love  as  tlie  fulfilling  of  the  law,  he 


*  The  same  interpretation  we  appl]^  to  other  texts  in  which  the  word  /u«A/r«, 
especiaUy^  occurs.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  in  these  passages  the 
first  member  is  universal  the  second  ^rft'cu/ar.  For  example,  GaL  vi.  10.  *«  As 
we  have,  therefore,  opportunity  let  us  do  good  unto  dU  men^  especially  unto 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.''  The  first  member  of  this  text  is  uni- 
versal^ it  comprehends  all  men ;  the  second  is  particular,  it  draws  a  class  finrai 
this  universal  assemblage.  The  injunction  b  that  we  do  good  to  all  men,  whe- 
ther Christians  or  not,  but,  especially  to  the  Christians,  or  <*  those  who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith."  In  the  same  manner  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  1  Urn.  v.  8,  are 
to  be  explained. 
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demands  every  ttung  which  is  requinte  to  the  existence  snd  continued  open- 
tion  of  such  feelinrs  of  love,  as  will  induce  him  who  loves  God  and  man 
perfectly,  to  keep  me  whole  law.  Deut  iv.  9.  "  Only  take  heed  to  thjrseK 
and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  f^nrget  the  things-  which  thine  eves 
have  seeiv  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  Iik." 
1  Thess.  V.  22.  '*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil/'  llatt  xii.  7.  **Ifye  had 
known  what  this  meuieth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  vould  n9t 
have  condemned  the  innocent*'  Here  right  knowledge  would  have  prevented 
a  wrong  action.  Prov.  iv.  23,  26.  **  Keep  thy  heart  with  aU  dmigence,  for  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. — ^Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  ul  thy  ways  be 
established." 

*'  There  are  certain  operations  of  man,  which  the  constitution,  given  lum 
b^  God,  renders  natural  to  him,  and  which,  bein?  neither  required  nor  for- 
bidden by  any  law  of  God,  are  in  themselves  neiwer  morally  good,  nor  mo- 
rally evil;  but  they  are  nevertheless  naturally  good  or  naturuly  evil  for  man- 
kind. For  instance,  God  has  neither  forbidden  nor  required  man  to  have 
certain  pereebtivM  erf*  light  through  his  eyes,  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
behold  any  beautiful,  luminous  object;  but  a  protracted  view  of  the  sun  is 
punful. 

**  To  hear  melodious  sounds  which  reach  our  ears,  to  perceive  fragrant  odours 
from  effluvia  wafted  to  us  from  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  and  the  new-mown 
hay,  are  naturally  good  mental  operations;  while  to  hear  hoarse  croaking 
discords,  and  to  smell  the  scent  of  carrion,  are  naturally  evil  perceptions. 
None  of  these  perceptions  are  the  subjects  of  divine  legislation.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  setuationt  of  cold  and  heat  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
€X  feeting  hunger  and  thint;  of  many  conceptions  of  natural  objects;  of  aeU 
of  conacimuneu^  of  our  conaHtuHonal  jtidlgmenU ;  and  of  iwoohtnUiry  remem- 
brance.  All  intUncHve  openUunUf  and  the  perfoimanee  of  the  inoUuntary  om- 
nuU  fimcUont  of  our  nature  come  under  the  same  law."— P.  165—167. 

*^  Holy  faith  is  any  act  of  the  judgment,  that  some  proposi- 
tion of  God^s  testimony  is  true,  which  is  exercised  in  conse- 
quence of  our  regard  to  the  character  of  God,  who  delivers  the 
testimony.^' — P.  ITS.  That  faith  has  for  its  object  some  pro- 
position of  God's  testimony,  and  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  judg- 
ment, is  undoubtedly  true :  but  in  the  nature  of  that  faith  which 
the  scriptures  require,  there  is  something  more  than  an  act  of 
the  judgment;  the  heart  is  concerned,  and  yields  its  homage  to 
the  truth,  by  embracing  offered  mercy,  and  consenting  to  be 
saved  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  term  faith  is,  we  apprehend,  used 
in  this  latitude  by  the  sacred  writers.  ^^Thou  believest  that 
there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  well:  the  devils  also  believe  and 
tremble:"  James  ii.  19.  ^^  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  his  name :"  John  i.  12.  **  For  with  the  heart 
man  belteveth  unto  righteousness."  Rom.  x.  10.  ^  And  Philip 
said,"  unto  the  eunuch  who  had  requested  baptism,  *^  If  thou 
believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest:"  Acts  viii.  37. 
From  these  and  other  texts  that  might  be  cited,  we  may  learn 
what  ideas  the  sacred  writers  affix  to  the  ttrm  faith.  They 
manifestly  use  it  as  including  an  act  of  the  heart,  as^well  as  an 
act  of  the  judgment,  or  assent  of  the  mind ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
theologians  to  use  it  in  the  same  latitude  of  meaning,  without 
regarding  the  definitions  of  philologists  or  the  aifected  precision 
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of  speculnting  metaphysicians.  The  inspired  use  of  any  term 
18  paramount  authority*  A  better  definition  of  faith  in  Christ 
cannot  be  given  than  that  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  :  ^  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel."  In 
connexion  with  these  remarks  it  is  proper  to  inform  the  reader, 
lest  he  should  misapprehend  the  views  of  our  author,  that  he 
distinctly  states  that  ^  we  are  brought  to  exercise  this  (holy) 
faith  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  governing 
our  minds ;  and*'  that  ^  the  effects  of  it  will  always  be  such 
feelings,  volitions,  and  conduct  as  correspond  with  the  testimony 
believed/'— P.  174. 

**  Every  natunl  man,"  Dp.  E.  correctly  ob^ierves,  ••  ous^t  sincerely  to  desire 
and  ask  ix  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  will  bring*  him  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  acts  of  holy  faith ;  an^  he  may,  while  unrenewed,  haye  many  TuOuraUy^ 
though  no  morally  good  moHvet,  for  willinr  to  pray  for  such  a  blessing.  Such 
prayers  we  have  before  shown,  may  be,  and  often  are,  answered  by  the  God  of 
aU  g»oe/'— P.  174. 

J-  J.  J. 

{TobecmainttetL). 

J  Dissertation  on  the  Importance  of  BiUical  Literature^  by  Charles 
JffodgCf  A.  M.  Teadter  of  the  Original  Languages  oj  tkripture 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  PraAyterian  Church  at 
Princetoju  TrentoUf  printed  by  George  Sherman,  i  822. — ^.  5 1  • 

This  dissertation  was  delivered  before  ^'  a  society  formed  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Princeton,  for  improvement  in 
Biblical  Literature/'  The  author  was  induced  to  publish  it  at 
the  suggestion  of  gentlemen  to  whose  opinion  he  pays  the  high- 
est deference*  In  giving  this  advice  these  gentlemen  consulted 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hodge.  How  correctly  they  acted  will 
appear  to  any  one  who  reads  the  dissertation,  and  especially,  if 
he  recollect  the  youth  of  the  author. 

In  this  dissertation  Mr.  Hodge  discusses  the  two  branches  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Criticism  and  Interpretation.  In  the  first 
division,  he  sketches  a  history  of  Biblical  criticism  from  the 
tinfe  of  the  celebrated  Origen,  with  whom  it  originated  in  the 
third  century,  down  to  the  present  day.  In  this  brief  history 
he  notices  Jerome,  the  astonishing  industry  of  the  Masorites 
in  taking  care  of  the  Hebrew  text,  M  aimonides  and  other  Jewa 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Capelltts,  and  Walton,  See.  down  to 
Griesback. 

Having  given  this  historical  sketch,  he  shows,  m  reference^ 
first  to  the  Old,  and  then  to  the  New  Testament,  that  this 
branch  of  literature  comprehends  a  history  of  the  sacred  text— -> 
an  inquii^  kito  the  sources  of  the  errors  that  have  affected  its 
purity — a  consideration  of  the  means  of  their  correction— <and 
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lastly,  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of  those  means  for  re- 
storing to  the  text  its  original  purity.  To  this  branch  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  belongs  whatever  relates  to  mafiuacripts  and  their 
classification^  ancient  versions  and  their  authors,  and  the  various 
quotations  of  scripture  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers. 

Under  the  second  branch  of  Biblical  literature^  the  Inter- 
pretation or  THE  Bible,  Mr.  H«  shows  that  the  interpreter 
ought  to  understand  the  original  languages  in  which  this  book 
was  written ; — ^to  ^^  be  acquainted  with  the  character  and  history*' 
of  the  inspired  writers,  and  ^^  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  ;*' — to  be  discriminating  and  cautious,  humble 
and  teachable,  depending  on  divine  instruction; — that  he  should 
become  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  language  and  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  words; — ^that  he  should  attend  to  the 
various  circumstances  that  affect  the  signification  of  particular 
terms  and  phrases,  and  study  the  means  by  which  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  illustrated."  In  relation  to  one 
of  these  particulars,  Mr.  H.  jusdy  observes : 

*'  Of  all  qualifications  the  most  important,  are  piety,  and  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  divine  ori^n  of  tlie  Scriptures;  without  these  we  can  never  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  views  of  the  sacred  writerB»  nor  have  any  proper  impressions  as  to 
the  design  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  cannot  be  prepared  to  expound  it.*' 

The  author  proceeds  to  state  that  it  is  necessary  for  an  inter* 
preter  to  investigate  the  meaning  both  of  the  literal  and  the  figu- 
rative language  used  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  know  the 
rules  by  which  the  different  figures  of  speech  employed  by  them 
are  to  be  understood. 

Besides  what  has  now  been  mentioned  under  this  branch  of 
Biblical  literature,  as  Mr.  H*  observes,  are  included  the  rules 
for  interpreting  the  historical  and  doctrinal,  and  especially  the 
typical  and  prophetical  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  ta 
^is  department  belong,  likewise,  a  knowledge  of  those  systems 
of  interpretation  that  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  Bible;  such 
as  the  Cabalistic^  the  Allegorical^  the  Mystical^  the  Dogmatical^ 
the  Papain  and  the  Philosophical.  ^  The  history  and  claims  of 
these  several  systems,  and  their  respective  influence  on  the 
church,''  says  our  author,  ^  open  to  us  as  instructive  a  field  of 
investigation,  as  any  which  ecclesiastical  history  affords.''—* 
P.  29. 

This  general  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  this  branch  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  he  closes  by  stating  that  '^  the  immediate  study 
of  the  word  of  God,"  is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
duty  which  it  enjoins. 

**  With  this  we  ai«  to  be  occupied  from  the  oommencement,  to  the  cloae  of 
our  course.  The  object  of  BibGcal  Literature,  is  to  enable  us  to  do  this  with 
the  best  advanta^.    Not  contented  with  prescribing  nilea  of  Intetprelatio^ 
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and  ftimiflhing  the  ▼arious  means  for  the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  great 
part  of  her  duty  to  oversee  our  actual  application  of  them.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  deUgfatlul  employment  of  studying  the  Scriptures  that  she  invites  us." 

And  again : 

**  The  importance  of  a  coutm  of  study,  whose  object  is  to  fix  with  cettainty  the 
Sacred  Text,  and  exhibit  the  evidence  that  the  Bible  we  now  have,  is  the  Bible 
which  God  delivered  to  his  church;  to  assist  us  in  discovering  and  exhibiting^ 
its  meaning,  b^  prescribing  the  jmnciples  by  which  it  is  to  be  explained,  and 
bringing  within  our  reach  the  various  means  of  illustntion  $  and,  above  all, 
whidi  leads  us  so  much  to  the  immediate  study  of  the  Word  itself  :•— the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  course,  is  surely  a  subject  on  which  diversity  of  opinion  is  im- 
possible. It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  discourse,  merely 
to  make  Some  remarks^  intended  to  impress  on  our  minds^  the  necessity  of  paying 
particular  attention  to  this  subject,  the  importance  of  which  we  must  all  admit.'* 

Four  considerations  are  submitted  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  H. 
to  produce  the  effect  contemplated  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
quotation.  ^^  First,  the  difficulty  of  the  subject; — secondly,  the 
great  and  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  Bible; — thirdly,  that  this 
course  of  study  would  result  in  our  increased  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  conviction  of  their  truth; — ^and  fourthly, 
the  present  state  and  JiUure  prospects  of  our  country  J*^ 

The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  passages, 
which  we  select  from  Mr.  H.'s  illustration  of  these  conside- 
rations. 

Speaking  of  the  first : 

**  This  <fifficuHy,  however,  is  slight,  compared  with  that  of  tacjbiUdmng  the 
Sacred  Volume.  The  Scriptures  are  hard  to  be  understood.  Tbis  assertion 
IS  perfectly  conastent  with  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture. 
As  to  their  eenersl  import,  they  are  perspicuous:  it  is  easy  to  learn  from  them 
the  [Mith  of  duty  and  the  way  of  life ;  but  so  to  understand  them  as  to  enter 
fiilfy  into  their  meaninr,  and  to  be  able  <*  righUv  to  divide"  them,  is  exceedingly^ 
difficult  lliis  difficuS^  arises  from  many  different  sources;  as  from  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Books ;  their  bein^  written  in  languages  which  have  been  dead  for 
ages ;  being  composed  by  individuals,  and  addressed  to  persons  whose  situationt 
babits,  lawa^  &c.  were  so  different  from  our  own ;  containing  frequent  allgsions 
to  opinions  and  circumstances  familiar  to  the  writers  and  their  immediate  readr 
eri^  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tibey  are  treated,  give  [Peculiar  difBcuhy  to  the  interpretation 
oftheBible."— p.32. 

He  says  under  the  second : 

*'  Without  dwelfing  on  this  subject,  it  is  sufHcient  to  satisfy  our  minds  of  the 
extent  of  this  evil  as  it  regards  ourselves,  by  asking  how  rar  we  reidly  under- 
stand the  Bible  ?  Do  we  understand  the  law  of  Hoses }  the  qrstem  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  it  prescribed ;  the  connexion  between  the  two ;  its  cerema» 
nial  institutions  and  their  typical  character  ?  Could  we  undertake  to  explain  the 
book  of  Job,  or  the  writings  of  Solomon }  Which  of  the  Prophets  is  it,  with 
the  origin,  dengn,  and  fiilnlment  of  whose  predictions,  we  feel  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently  acquainted  ?  If  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  will  the  case  be  in  any 
great  degree  altered  ?  Apart  from  those  truths  which  blaze  on  every  page, 
which  every  man  knows,  and  by  which  we  live,  should  we  like  to  be  called 
upon  to  explain  any  one  sohtaiy  book,  unfolding  its  deagn,  tracing  the  reladon 
Of  its  parts,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  understanding  his  peculia* 
rities,  and  removing  his  difficolties  i    Let  it  not  be  supposed  we.  ^vm  W  imtl^ 
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nuite  aueb  eomplete  understanding  of  the  whole  Bible,  to  be  within  our  reach; 
it  18  more  than  any  man  ever  has  accomplished,  and  is  doubtless  f«ur  beyond  the. 
compass  of  our  powers.  All  that  is  intended,  is  to  show  that  our  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  is  much  greater  than  we  might  at  first  imagine;  and  that  a  consdous- 
ness  of  it  should  roiise  us  to  endeavour  to  gain  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  which  well  directed  study,  with  the  divine  blessing,  may  secure. 

**  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  this  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  results 
as  much  from  our  studying  it  improperly,  as  from  not  studying  it  sufficiently. 
We  study  tlie  Bible  too  much  in  detached  passages,  as  we  find  it  quoted  in  dif- 
ferent authors^  or  as  it  becomes  necessary  lor  the  duties  of  the  pulpit:— whereas 
we  should  study  the  entire  Books,  as  continued  discourses.  We  riioukl  learn 
the  particular  occasion  of  each ;  the  immediate  purpose  it  was  intended  to  an^ 
swer ;  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  writer,  foUovnng 
the  coiu'se  of  his  argument,  marking  the  manner  in  which  his  exhortations  arise 
out  of  his  doctrines^  and  duty  springes  from  truth.  It  is  adnutted  that  we  here 
enter  on  a  field  which  is  boundless;  but  it  is  all  important  that  we  learn  how 
to  study  the  Scriptures." — p.  35. 

Again : 

**  All  that  is  expected  of  us  here,  is  that  we  gain  correct,  and  if  possible  en- 
larged views;  that  we  adopt  right  principles,  and  learn  how  to  apply  them; 
and  tlicn  go  on  to  the  end  of  life,  when  we  shall  find  our  feet  are  just  entering 
on  tliis  ever  widening  field  of  truth  and  gloiy." — ^p.  37,  ^ 

Under  the  third  particular^  after  admitting  the  importance  of 
writings  containing  doctrinal  discussions,  supported  by  appropri- 
ate quotations  of  scripture,  Mr*  H*  judiciously  observes : 

<<In  all  doctrinal  discussions^  the  testimony  of  scripture  must  be  impsv- 
fectly  adduced.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  only  detached  passages, 
or  single  assertions  of  the  truth,  that  can  be  advanced.  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  scriptures  themselves,  and  study  the  books  in  coonexion,  we  find  Uiat 
these  doctrines  are  not  merelv  taught  in  single  sentences,  but  by  the  whole 
discourse;  that  it  is  evidently  the  great  object  of  the  sacred  writer,  to  exhilnt 
and  confirm  them;  that  for  this  purpose  he  adduces  ai]guroents  from  diiTereat 
sourees,  presents  his  subject  in  oiiTerent  aspects,  anticipates  and  answers  ob- 
jections, oraws  inferences  and  infers  duties,  which  presuppose  the  doctrinea. 
This  is  a  testimony  which  cannot  be  quoted;  yet  it  is  one  ot  the  strongest  kind. 
We  feel  that  our  faith  does  not  rest  on  the  interpretation  of  paiticubr  texts; 
that  its  foundation  is  broad  as  the  Bible,  and  sure  as  God's  testimony. '—p.  38. 

After  noticing  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  society,  and  re- 
marking that  this  influence  depends  on  Uieir  knowledge,  the 
author  says,  under  his  last  consideration : 

*<  If  we  wish,  therefore,  that  socie^  in  some  of  its  most  important  departments 
should  be  kept  within  the  saving  influence  of  tiie  truth,  and  not  rengned  to  the 
influence  of  cheeriess  infidelity,  or  the  power  of  those  who  are  fitfiQly  errone- 
ous, we  must  keep  pace  with  tne  countiy  in  its  advances  in  knowledge.  This 
is  not  only  an  argument  for  learning  in  the  general,  but  ako  fisr  attention  to 
this  particular  department,  because  it  embraces  in  its  range  many  of  the  sub- 
jects which  men  of  the  worid  value,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  they  respect 
Th|it  a  minister  is  a  sound  divine,  they  consider  a  mere  professional  attainment; 
but  if  he  be  a  classical  scholar,  and  accjuainted  with  the  ancient  histoiy  of  so- 
ciety and  philosophy,  the  general  principles  of  literature,  and  other  subjects 
with  whicn  this  department  is  more  immediately  connected,  he  is  secure  of 
their  respect,  and  consequently  better  prepared  to  do  them  good." 

Pursuing  this  argument,  Mr.  H.,  referring  to  that  conflict 
which  has  commenced  between  the  orthodox  and  the  advocates 
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of  that  destructive  system,  which  is*  likely  to  become  the  grand 
heresy  of  the  present  age,  says : 

^This  battle  is  not  to  be  with  an  uufividual,  nor  in  a  day,  but  constantly  and 
every  where.  Our  opponents  are  wiie  and  learned;  and  they  hare  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  this  subject.  If  we  expect,  therefore,  to  acquit  our- 
selves to  Goid  and  his  church;  if  we  intend  to  discharge  the  solemn  obligation 
of  handing  down  to  the  generations  which  follow,  the  truth,  pure  as  we  receiv- 
ed it  from  our  fiithers,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  them  upon  equal  terms.  SluJl 
error,  and  in  its  train  destruction^  triumph  over  truth  and  salvation,  through  the 
ignorance  of  truth's  defenders  f"—^.  42. 

.  In  the  close  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  H*  notices  two  objections 
that  may  be  urged  against  Biblical  literature  as  explained  by 
him  :  one  derived  from  its  result  in  the  German  universities ; 
the  other  from  its  supposed  unfriendly  influence  on  piety. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  remarks,  that  the  unhappy  prevalence 
of  false  doctrines  in  Germany,  by  no  means  proves  that  this 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  course  of  study  recommended  in  this 
dissertation ;  and  then  observes,  that, 

*'  This  fact  may  have  arisen  from  a  multitude  of  causes.  It  may,  in  a  measure, 
have  arisen  from  the  ciicumstance  that  in  the  numerous  Universities  of  that 
countrv,  there  are  chairs  allotted  to  the  various  departments  of  Theology;  that 
the  only  requisites  for  these  chairs,  are  talents  ana  learning.  But  what  would 
be  the  natural  consequences  of  such  men  haviug  it  as  their  official  dut^  throu^ 
life  to  teach  Theology  f  Need  we  wonder  that  mey  would  prefer  to  direct  their 
attention  in  a  consioerable  dejg;ree  to  the  externals  of  the  Bible ;  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  language ;  to  the  history  of  its  text,  its  manuscripts^  and  versions ;  to 
the  ilhistration  ofits  facts,  and  statements,  by  a  reference  to  the  histoir,  ma»> 
ners,  and  opinions  of  the  East?  and  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  devote 
Mves  of  laborious  study,  to  these  subjects,  without  coUectinj^  much  that  is  va- 
luable in  ilhistration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  without  opemng  a  large  field  of 
hiviting  study,  and  furnishing  materials^  which  the  friends  of  religion  may  em- 
ploy for  the  illustration  and  (kfence  of  Ibe  Word  of  God  ?"— ^ .  43, 44. 


In  p.  48,  the  author  further  remarks,  that  the  errors  of  the 
German  teachers  of  Theology,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that,  **  in  their  expositions  of  scripture,  they  have  proceeded  on 
principles  fundamentally  erroneous,"  by  adopting  ^^  the  fhiioso- 
phkat  mode  of  interpretation,"  which  elevates  their  precon- 
ceived opinions  in  authority  above  the  word  of  God*  He  justly 
observes, 

**  But  this  abuse  of  reason  and  learning,  does  not  prove  that  neither  are  to  be 
used  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture;  nor  does  the  ftct,  that  many,  who  have 
possessed  great  external  advantages  for  understanding  the  sacred  writings,  have 
shaniefiillv  abused  them,  prove  that  these  advanta^s  are  dangerous  or  worth- 
less. It  does  indeed  prove,  that  something  more  is  requisite,  to  make  a  good 
Interpreter  of  Scripture,  than  mere  human  learning.  And  this  is  most  clieer- 
fully  acknowledged,  llie  man  whose  heart  is  most  like  those  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  who  enjoys  most  of  the  influences  of  the  same  all-teaching  Spirit 
which  wroufl^ht  in  them,  wSl  best  understand  the  records  they  have  left.  This 
of  all  aualincations  is  beyond  comparison  the  best ;  yet  no  one  will  deny,  that 
human  learning,  is  useful  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures." — ^p.  49. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  Mr.  H.  has  indirectly  and 
modestly  expressed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  of 
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leading  young  men,  whose  attainments  are  slender,  and  whose 
minds  are  not  yet  fortified  by  experience  and  reading  against 
the  seductive  influence  of  error,  to  the  study  of  writings  filled 
with  poisonous  matter,  we  quote  with  pleasure : 

^  Thoa|;h  H  be  admitted,  that  these  wwka  may  contain  valuable  nnttcTy  yet 
it  is  questioned,  whether  the  youngs  have  sufficiept  skill,  in  all  caae%  to  separate 
the  p<Maon  from  the  food :  whether  it  is  possible  lo  read  able  misrepresentations 
of  the  truth,  without  being  in  some  measure  affected  by  them :  wnetfaer  every 
younr  man,  at  the  veiy  commencement  of  his  course,  is  a  fit  antagonist  for  the 
mostlfeamed  and  powerful  of  the  enemies  of  the  Goq>el;  and  w|iether  e»eri- 
ence  does  not  teach  that  the  opinions  of  young  men  are  in  a  good  degree  Kinn« 
ed  by  the  books  they  most  frequently  consult.  It  is  thought,  too^  uiere  is  a 
great  difference  between  coming  to  these  books,  as  to  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  oiur  religion,  to  learn,  what  they  can  advance  against  the  doc- 
tiines  we  believe ;  and  approaching  them  as  friends,  for  the  purposes  of  instiuo- 
tion.  It  is  thought  that  the  mina  is  imperceptibly  put  into  a  very  different 
state;  that  our  respect  for  the  talents  or  erudition  ot  the  writer,  prepares  ua 
too  readily  to  acquiesce  in  his  conclusions.  But,  if  this  danger  be  imacinarjr,  is 
it  posable  to  read  without  injury,  works,  in  which  the  Bible  and  its  doctnnea 
are  most  irreverently  treated?  to  see  the  Sacred  Volume  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  uninspired  writings  of  pro&ne  antiquity? — ^the  **Mytholiigtf  of  the  Jewt^ 
and  Greeks,  discussed  precisely  in  the  manner ;  to  hear  the  account  of  the  crea-' 
tSon,  called  ^e  coam<^nv  ok  a  weak  and  foolish  people;  the  intercourse  of 
Motet  with  God,  ezplainea  as  a  mere  device  to  obtain  authority  lor  lus  laws; 
the  predictions  of  the  Prophets,  as  the  dictates  of  a  heated  imagination  ?  And, 
especially,  is  it  possible  to  hear.uninjured,  the  adorable  Redeemer,  iireverent^ 
spoken  of?  to  be  told  that  in  the  performance  of  his  most  sol^n  miraclea^ 
**  ducttu  hilaritate/*  he  pretended  to  perform  them  ?  Is  it  poaaible  that  blasphe- 
my here,  should  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  that  vhmuxnf 
intercourse  with  rao&ne  persons,  has  always  been  found  to  produce?  By  whii 
influence  is  the  effect  prevented  in  tlie  one  case,  which  is  acKnowledged  in  the 
other?  It  is  thought  that  all  experience  teaches  that  every  work  sends  out  an 
influence  of  the  same  character,  with  its  pervading  spirit;,  that  those  which  are 
imbued  with  piety,  tend  to  promote  «t;  and  that  those  which  teem,  either 
^th  immorali^  or  profanenes^  cannot  be  read  with  impuni^.  It  is  hence  in- 
ferred, that  whatever  philological  knowledge  may  be  buried  in  theae  writings, 
it  is  little  worth  the  risk  to  moral  health,  which  must  be  encountered  to  se- 
cure it.** — ^p.  45, 46. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  Mr.  H*  shows  that  the  ef- 
fect of  tnis  course  of  study  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  pursued.    He  says, 

''If  we  could  come  to  the  Bible  in  some  measure  as  we  would  enter  God's 
presence,  and  read  its  pages  as  we  would  hear  his  voice ;  the  oftener  we  ap- 
proach it  the  holier  and  mippier  we.  should  be.  But  if  we  come  to  die  Scrip* 
tures,  as  to  the  works  of  men,  vrithout  reverence,  and  without  prayer,  trusting 
in  ourselves,  our  rules,  or  our  learning,  the  result  will  be  disastrous.  What- 
ever destroys  our  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  or  leads  us  to  treat 
with  careless  familiarity  the  oracles  of  God,  will  lead  not  only  to  a  decrease  of 
piety,  but  to  an  amount  of  evil  to  the  church,  for  which  aU  human  leamiog 
woiud  be  an  empty  compensation.** — p.  50. 


Two  cautions,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  given  to  students 
of  Biblical  literature.  One  is,  not  to  attend  too  much  to  the 
criticcU  department.  The  history  of  this  subject,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  those  who  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  study. 
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would  alone  be  8u£5cient  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  time  usu- 
ally spent  in  the  Seminary.  The  principal  portion  of  time  that 
l£an  be  fairly  taken  from  other  branches  of  study  that  demand 
their  attention,  should  be  applied  to  the  other  department,  the  i n- 
terpretation  of  scripture.  This  caution  too  they  may  carry  with 
them,  when  they  leave  that  valuable  institution,  and  engage  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 

An  acquaintance  with  Biblictd  criticism^  how  important  soever 
on  some  accounts,  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  questions, 
whether  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God,  or  whether  its  texts  be 
genuine.  The  genuineness  of  its  texts  has  been  setded  by  the 
labours  of  men  far  better  qualified  to  judge  than  noviciates  in 
theological  science;  and  of  this  fact  they  may  be  fully  satisfied 
by  general  arguments  that  can  be  reduced  to  a  small  compass. 
Of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  any  person  may  be  con- 
vinced by  arguments  founded  on  its  heavcady  contents  and  on 
historic  testimony.  The  Bible,  like  every  other  work  of  God, 
bears  the  impress  of  his  image;  and  no  one  can  examine  it  care- 
fully, with  humility  and  prayer,  and  not  see  this  divine  image. 
Besides,  every  theological  student,  who  enters  the  Seminary,  if 
he  is  what  he  avows  himself  to  be,  has  felt  the  power  of  revealed 
truth  on  his  heart.  ~  He  has  been  regenerated  and  sanctified  by 
the  Bible;  and,  therefore,  he  knows  by  experience  that  it  is  the 
word  of  God.  He  ^^  has  the  witness  in  himself;'^  the  Bible  has 
made  him  a  new  creature. 

A  temperate  study  of  the  critical  department  in  Biblical  sci- 
ence may  result  in  much  satisfaction;  may  arm  him  for  the  con- 
flict; may  enable  him  to  answer  objections  which  he  cannot  at 
present :  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
either  of  the  questions  stated  above.  We  refer  not  to  unim- 
portant points;  we  consider  the  questions  in  their  general 
bearings. 

The  other  is,  that  when  they  shall  have  become  pastors  of 
ahurches,  they  understand  the  kgitimate  use  to  be  made  of  their 
eritical  knowledge.  It  is  not  designed  for  conversation  in  pro- 
miscuous companies ;  an  imprudent  display  of  it  may  only  re- 
sult in  exciting  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  £ven  in  the 
pidpit  it  ought  to  be  used  sparingly.  We  cannot  approve  of 
that  free  and  unrestnuned  manner  in  which  some  exhibit  their 
critical  knowledge  in  discourses  delivered  before  a  popular  as- 
sembly. We  forbear  to  say  of  what  in  our  opinion  it  savours ; 
but  we  may  openly  express  our  doubts  whether  it  does  any  good. 
Complaints  against  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible  ought 
to  be  avoided.  The  translation  is  excellent;  and  its  claims,  as 
being  faithful  and  judicious,  should  always  be  maintained.  Let 
preachers,  in  imitation  of  the  great  aposde,  learn  to  practise  self- 
denial,  and  be  willing  to  conceal  a  part  of  dieir  attainments,  hex 
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them  reserve  their  critical  skill  for  the  vindication  of  the  truth 
when  assailed  in  company,  or  for  those  publications  which  the 
writings  of  errorists  may  demand. 

With  these  cautions,  in  which  we  believe  Mr.  H.  will  cor- 
dially concur,  we  adopt  the  sentiment  and  the  prayer  expressed 
in  his  concluding  sentence : 

«  Fully  pezBuaded  however,  that  the  course  of  study  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  not  only  eztensivey  and  delightful ;  but  in  its  nature,  calculated  to 
enlaige  our  views  of  divine  tiuth,  and  to  purify  the  heart  (  it  is  with  confidence, 
I  commend  this  Society  frnmed  for  improvement  in  Biblical  litenture,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  to  the  diligence  of  its  members,  and  to  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Churdi.*' 

We  have  only  to  add^  that  this  discourse  is  written  in  an  easy 
and  perspicuous  style;  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  so  young  a 
man  as  the  author ;  and  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  fervent  piety, 
as  well  as  the  impress  of  a  clear  and  discriminating,  a  judicious 
and  comprehensive  mind.  It  is  gratifying  that  a  youth  of  so 
much  promise  has  been  recently  chosen  to  fill  the  third  profes- 
sorial chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  that  he  has  now 
devoted  his  life  to  a  department  in  theological  science  in  which 
he  has  alreadv  made  such  hopeful  attainments. 

J.  J.  J 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  style  in  which  the  minutes  of  die 
General  Assembly  have  been  printed  this  year.  The  minutes 
of  last  year  were  presented  in  a  style  disreputable  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  our  highest  judicatory.  The  page  was  rather  crowded ; 
but  the  principal  ground  of  complaint  was,  die  badness  of  the 
type  and  the  inferiority  of  the  paper.  The  types  in  which  die  mi* 
nutes  of  this  year  are  presented  to  the  pablic,  as  well  as  the 
paper,  are  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  page  is  f idl,  and  dis- 
covers, on  the  part  of  the  stated  clerk,  a  just  regard  to  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  Assembly's  funds. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  met  agreeably  to  appointment  in  die 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Cky  of  Philadelphia,  May 
16th,  1822,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  and  was  opened  by  die  Rev. 
William  Hill,  D.  D.  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  with  a  ser* 
mon  from  Rom.  xvi.  17:  ^Now  I  beseech  yau^  hreihren^  mark  them 
which  cause  divisiopis  andofftnces^  contrary  to  the  doctrine  vMch 
ye  have  learned;  and  avoidthemJ* 

This  text  cectainly  contains  an  important  scrmtural  direcdoo; 
and  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  Chrisdans.  The  learned  and 
pious,  ytX  liberal.  Doctor  Doddridge,  paaphrases  it  dius : 
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<*/ would  puticularfy  tfxAor/ jfoi/y  brethren^  to  have  your  eyes  upon,  and  to 
mark  9vt  for  the  caution  of  othert,  Mote  persona,  whether  in  pubiic  or  private 
life,  vfhiek  cau$e  dMmont  and  ^encet  [among'  you,]  bt  palbb  socnuirxs,  fac- 
tious tempers,  and  scandalous  lives :  therein  doing  contrary  to  thai  pure,  certain 
and  unitinfi;  doctrine  wMch  you  have  learned  of  us»  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  have  been  commissioned  by  him,  as  the  authentic  teachers  of  his  gospel. 
And  when  you  have  di&covered  such  pernicious  seducers,  avoid  them,  so  as  to 
have  no  intimate  converse  with  them ;  nor  even  to  permit  them  to  cozmvux  lir 
TovB  coiiDKi7irro:r,  if  they  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  the  milder  methods  of  bro^ 
therly  admonition." 

At  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  there  appeared  eighty- 
three  ministers  and  thirty-three  elders,  who  presented  their 
commissions,  and  were  enrolled  as  members.  Others  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  Assenxbly^s  sessions,  and  took  their  seats ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  delegates  that  attended  this  meet- 
ing amounted  in  all  to  136^  exclusive  of  those  who  were  intro- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  members. 

The  Rev*  Obadiah  Jennings  was  chosen  Moderator^  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Catchart,  D.  D.  Temporary  Clerk* 

On  Monday,  May  20,  the  Assembly  read  the  reports  from  the 
Presbyteries  on  the  state  of  religion ;  and,  on  the  Wednesday 
evening  following,  the  narrative  that  had  been  prepared  from  their 
reports  and  verbal  statements,  was  read  to  a  large  congregation 
who  had  been  convened  by  the  Assembly  for  the  purpose  gif 
holding  a  prayer  meeting  for  the  effusion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
on  our  churches,  and  the  world,  and  rendering  hearty  thanks- 
giving for  what  he  had  done  for  our  section  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  church  in  general.  The  meeting  was  so- 
lemn and  edifying.' 

On  Tuesday,  the  dlst,  the  Board  of  Missions  made  their  an- 
nual report. 

At  each  meeting  the  Assembly  inquires,— What  the  Pres*- 
byteries  are  doing  in  relation  to  the  important  business  of  edu- 
cating poor  and  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry?  The 
following  extract  exhibits  the  substance  of  their  reports : 

<<  From  the  iofonnation  derived  irom  the  whole  of  the  reports,  whether  writ- 
ten or  verbal^  which  have  been  submitted  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  there 
arc,  at  preseut,  ninety  young  men,  of  the  description  contemplated  by  the  As« 
aembly,  receiving  education  for  the  ministry,  selected  and  supported  by  the  fo). 
lowing  thirty  Presbyteries,  viz :  By  the  Preabyteiy  of  Onondaga,  fivci  Niagara, 
two)  Cayuga,  six;  Otsego,  four;  Albany,  eighteen;  Rochester,  three ;  North* 
River,  five ;  Ontario,  two ;  Troy,  three ;  Hudson,  one ;  Long-Island,  two ;  Jer- 
sey, fix ;  Hewton,  one ;  PhSadelphia,  three ;  Baltimore,  one ;  Cariisle,  three ; 
Redstone,  two ;  Washington,  three  ;  Hartford,  one ;  Grand  River,  one  ;  Win- 
cheater,  two;  Portage,  two;  Lancaster,  three;  Chillicothe,  three;  Orange, 
two}  Bath,  one;  Krie,  one ;  SKeubenviUe,  one ;  Miami,  one;  and  Cincinnati,  two. 

**  A  communieation  was  received  from  the  lYustees  of  the  Assembly,  and 
b«ing  read,  was  committed  to  Messrs.  Reid,  Gray,  and  Fairchild. 

■*It  being  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  receive  commu- 
'nications  on  the  state  of  religion ;  and  Messrs.  How,  Weeks,  and  Knapp  were 

S pointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  connected  narrative  of  the  information 
It  may  be  received  on  the  subject,  and  subxmt  it  to  the  Assembly.    After 
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•ome  progreashad  been  made,  in  receiving  comnwminitiong  on  the  itite  of  re- 
ligion, the  Aflsembly  adjourned  till  4  o'clock,  P.  U.    Concluded  with  prayer.'^ 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  that, 
in  a  former  number,  nouce  was  taken  of  a  society  recently  es- 
tablished at  Washington  for  the  benefit  of  .the  Indians.  This 
subject  came  before  ue  Assembly,  who  expressed  their  favour- 
able opinion  of  that  society,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
minute : 

**  The  committee,  to  wbieh  vas  referred  a  commimieaftaon  from  Dr.  lipne» 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  promoting  the  dviMa- 
tion  and  general  improvement  of  the  Indians  within  the  United  States;  together 
with  the  constitution  of  said  socie^,  reported,  that  they  had  examined  those 
documents,  and  they  recommended  the  fbUowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopt- 
ed, viz: 

<<  1.  That  the  General  Ateembly  highly  approve  of  the  objects  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  by  said  society. 

**  %  That  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  said  society  appean  calculated  to  awaken 
general  attention  to  this  important  subject,  to  command  great  fedlities^  and  ob- 
tain efficient  means  for  promoting  the  temporal  and  etermd  wel&re  of  our  hea- 
then neighbours ;  and  for  securing  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  among  those 
who  have  been  too  much  alienated  nom  each  other,  although  belonging  to  the 
same  common  fionily. 

«*  3.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  would  devoutly  implore  the  blesnng  of  the  God 
of  mercnr  upon  the  exertions  of  the  said  society  s  and  recommend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  me  Church  to  lend  what  assistance  they  can,  in  forwarding  this  laudable 
4e8ign." 

The  contemplated  union  between  our  church  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church,  was  consummated  during  the  sitting 
of  the  last  Assembly.  On  Tuesday,  May  21st,  the  following 
communication  from  the  general  Sjmod  of  that  Church,  was 
presented  by  a  conmiittee  appointed  for  the  purpose : 

*<  Resolved,  That  this  S3mod  approve  and  hereby  do  ratify  the  plan  of  Uiuon 
between  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Af^nM^ 
Befbrmed  Church,  proposed  by  Commisnonen  from  said  Churches. 

**  Extraot  from  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Affffriftt^  Befivmed 
Chureh^Phikdelphia,  21st  May,  1838. 

*<  Jaxxs  Lavrib,  Modgrai^r, 
"  J.  Abbvcbxb,  Clert. 

**  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution,  authenticated  by  the  Mode- 
rator and  the  Clerk,  be  immediately  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byteiian  Church,  and  that  Rev.  Ebeneaer  Dickey,  and  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  be 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Assembly  with  said  resolution. 

<«J.Arbi7ckije,  Clerk*' 

The  above  communication  having  been  read,  the  Assembly 
passed  the  following  resolutions : 

«<Resohred,  That  the  Assembly  receive  this  conununication  with  great  pleasuie;* 
and  the  Rev.  Jonas  Coe,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Auley,  LL.  D.;  the  Rer. 
William  Gray,  of  the  Presb^iy  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Divie  Bethune  were  ap* 
pmnted  a  committee  to  wait  upon  said  Synod;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  diffeient 
Presbyteries  under  the  care  or  the  Synod,  cannot  appoint  Delegates  to  attend 
tiie  present  General  Assembly,  cordially  to  invite  all  the  Del^ales  to  the  Syaod* 
to  take  their  seats  in  this  Houae,  as  meiabers  of  the  Assembly. 
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'■Beflolredv  moreover,  that  the  eommitCee  afbreaaid  be  directed  to  remieit 
the  members  of  said  S^od,  to  attend  this  AMembl^  on  to-morrow,  at  4  o'clock 
P.  M.  that  we  maj,  umtedly,  return  thanks  to  Ahnighty  God  for  the  consummiu 
tion  of  this  union/* 

The  committee  named  in  the  last  resolution  having  discharged 
their  pleasing  duty,  ^^  the  members  of  the  Synod  attended''  the 
next  day  in  the  afternoon,  when  ^^an  appropriate  psalm  and 
hymn  were  sung,  and  two  appropriate  prayers  were  addressed 
to  the  throne  of  grace ;  one  by  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  other  by  a  member  of  the  Synod."  ^  The  scene  was  deeply 
interesting  and  affecting ;"  it  **  exhibited  a  union  of  heart,  as 
well  as  a  union  in  form." 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  two  sections  of  the  Presby* 
terian  Church  in  this  country,  having  the  same  admirable  stand* 
ards  of  doctrine,  and  holding  the  same  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  long  sundered  apart  by  points,  in  our  estimation^ 
of  no  importance^  have  now  become  oke  church.  We  only  re- 
gret that  the  union  was  not  consummated  with  greater  unan- 
imity on  the  part  of  our  brethren ;  and  that  any  whom  we  had 
hoped  to  receive  as  members  of  our  family,  should  hesitate  to 
dwell  with  us  in  the  same  habitation. 

It  appears  from  the  Assembly's  minutes,  that  they  have  un- 
der their  care  66  presbyteries,  and  141 1  congregations. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Assembty  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Keformed  Dutch 
Church  a  union  of  correspondence;  and  we  are  gratified  in 
learning  that  the  proposition  has  been  accepted  by  that  body, 
and  that  they  have  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  next  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the  managers  of 
die  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  Assembly  passed 
die  following  recommendatory  resolutions : 

**  1.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  our  churches  to  form  Auxili^ 
Societies  and  Assodstions,  in  aid  of  the  United  Foreign  Misnonaiy  Sodety, 
wherever  it  may  be  practicable. 

«*  2.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  our  churches  to  take  up  collec* 
lions  at  the  monthly  concert  prayer  meetings,  in  aid  of  the  fiinds  or  this  So- 
ciety, t^t  their  alms  may  ascend  with  their  prayen  for  a  memorial  before  God, 
»d  Uiat  th«r  benefactions  may  prove  how  sincerely  they  desire  the  coming  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  uie  conversion  of  the  woikL'* 

This  Society  is  sometimes  confounded  with  ^^  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.'*  But  they  are 
entirely  distinct,  though  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  blessed 
cause.  The  latter  institution  is  located  in  New  England ;  the 
former  in  New  York,  and  is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  our  church.  It  was  originated  by  the 
Assembly ;  when  first  established  it  embraced  as  members  per- 
sons belonging  to  three  denominations  of  Christians;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
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Church  with  our  church,  it  nbw  embraces  but  two  denomilia- 
tions.  To  the  support  of  this  important  societj'  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  stands  pledged. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  managers  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  agents  to  solicit  contributions  from  the  churches 
in  New  England.  Agents  from  the  American  Board  have, 
year  after  year,  made  numerous  collections  and  formed  auxiliary 
societies  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
managers  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  have  then 
a  just  claim-to  assistance  from  the  churches  in  New  England. 
We  praise  their  exertions  in  the  Missionary  cause ;  we  wish 
them  increasing  success.  But  have  they  done  in  the  way  of 
pecuniary  contributions  what  their  circumstances  would  have 
enabled  them  to  do  ?  A  few  have  acted  nobly ;  but  the  great 
body  of  Christians  could  have  done  much  more.  All  that  has 
been  expended  by  the  American  Board  might  have  been  easily 
contributed  by  the  New  England  churches  without  foreign  aid. 
If  then  agents  were  sent  by  the  managers  of  our  society  to  visit 
those  churches,  a  new  argument  might  be  urged  which  could 
not  be  resisted.  They  might  say,  ^^  we  have  helped  you ;  and 
now  in  return  we  ask  you  to  help  us  in  the  common  cause." 

But  let  it  be  observed,  this  is  not  proposed  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Presbyterian  churches.  Relieve  them,  did  we  say  i  From 
what  ?  A  burden  ?  What  burden  i  What  have  they  yet  done  ia 
this  great  business  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  benighted  pa- 
gans f  Some  congregations  have  freely  and  frequently  contri- 
buted, but  the  great  mass  of  our  neople  have  done  very  little. 
One  eighth  of  a  dollar  contributea  annually  by  e\tty  member 
of  our  numerous  congregations,  would  not  only  replenish,  but 
make  our  treasury  overflow ;  and  there  would  be  an  abundance 
for  some  time  for  all  our  missionary  purposes,  hoih  foreign  and 
domestic*  And  could  not  almost  every  individual  contribute 
such  a  pittance  for  sending  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  and 
perishing?  Multitudes  could  give  much  more  :  many  or«  ^/* 
lar;  msLWyfve;  tnwnyten;  many  twenty;  manyjff/?y;  not  a  few 
an  hundred;  and  some,  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  abundant 
riches,  two^  three^  four^  Jive^  and  even  one  thousand  dollars. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  willing  heart. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Assembly  have  appointed  a 
third  professor  in  their  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  Hodge  was,  with  great  unanimity,  elected 
Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature. 

This  appointment  will  not,  for  three  years,  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Assembly  in  supporting  their  Seminary ;  for  a  few 
individuals  have  engaged,  during  that  time,  to  make  up  the  ad- 
ditional sum  which  the  salary  allowed  to  this  professor  will  oc- 
casion in  the  annual  expenditure. 
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THE  PHLADBI.PHI4  SUNDAY  AND  ADITLT  SCHOOL  VNION9 

Held  their  fifth  annual  meeting  the  2l8t  of  May  last,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  report  and  the  appendix  which 
they  have  published,  present  an  interesting  view  of  the  progress 
of  those  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  gospel  ministry,  Sunday 
9ohoola.  In  1815,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  in  this  country  was 
established,  whether  at  New  York  or  at  Philadelphia  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have 
spread  over  all  our  states  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  in  their 
connexion  is  given  by  this  Union : 

''Hiere  have  been  added  to  the  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  within  the 
past  year,  89  schools,  473  teachers,  and  7079  learners. 

*<  Makings  the  whole  number  now  in  connexion,  403  schools,  4,197  teacher^, 
and  31,297  learners. 
"  Of  the  above  schools, 

Four  are  in  Massachusettfl.  , 

Fifteen  in  New  York. 

Sevens-seven  in  New  Jersey. 

Two  hundred  and  twenly-siz  in  Pennsyhwiia. 

Sixteen  in  Delaware. 

Eighteen  in  Maiyland. 

Twenty-three  in  Vii^nia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  in  North  Carolina. 

Twelve  in  South  Carolina. 

Six  in  Kentucky. 

Two  in  Ohio. 

One  in  Indiana. 

One  in  MiaK>viri. 
« In  Philadelphia  connected  with  the  Union,  72  schools,  754  teachers,  and 
7090  leamen." 

.  Unconnected  with  this  society  there  are  in  Philadelphia  ^^18 
schools,  190  teachers,  and  1368  learners ;"  which,  added  to  those 
in  connexion  with  the  Union,  make  in  all  in  this  city  90  schools, 
944  teachers,  8458  learners. 

In  regard  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  not  in 
union  with  them,  the  Board  inform  us  that  they  ^^  can  present 
but  a  partial  statement." 

''In  Boston  there  are  about  16  schools  and  1500  learners. 
"  In  New  York  there  are  three  Unions,  having  about  90  schools,  1100  teachei^s, 
and  8000  learners. 
**  In  Baltimore,  40  schools,  430  teachers,  and  2825  learners." 

Among  the  Indians  there  are  more  than  eleven  schools,  in 

which  are  508  scholars. 

« 

^  ^  Three  of  the  schools  are  located  in  New  York;  four  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion ;  one  in  the  Choctaw  nation ;  two  in  the  Chickasaw  nation ;  one  in  Indiana : 
two  on  the  Arkansas,  and  one  in  ftfiasouri." 

During  the  year  the  Board  have  published  : 

•«  173,000  Tracts, 

81,000  Preroinm  Books, 

25,000  Sunday  School  Hymn  Books,  4th  and  5th  editions, 
1,000  Sunday  School  Pnyer  Book* 
2,000  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Guide, 
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3,000  Scriptuie  muitmtioiiB, 
3,000  Copies  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report^ 
8,000  Class  Books  and  Ckas  Papers^ 
500,000  Blue  and  Bed  Tickets.'' 

*<To  a  nund  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  it  is  pecofiarirdefiglitliil 
to  surrev,  as  from  an  eminence,  the  present  state  of  the  church.  Mlien  Robert 
Baikes  mnt  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  erection  of  a  Sunday  school,  little  did  he 
suppose,  that,  under  God,  he  was  giving  an  impetus  to  the  energies  of  Christen- 
dom. Little  did  he  suppose,  that,  the  few  names  assembled  bj  his  influence, 
were  the  first  fruits  of  a  whole  generation.  We,  howerer,  are  privileged  to  be- 
hold, not  only  throughout  Europe  and  America,  but,  also,  in  Asa  and  Africa, 
the  sacred  dby  devoted  to  training  multitudes  of  infant  hearts  for  Heaven." 

This  is  encourag^Dg  indeed ;  and  we  hope  this  Society  and  aD 
others  of  the  kind  will  press  on  their  benevolent  work  with  in- 
creasing zeal,  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  till  in  all  lands 
and  nations  infant  voices  shall  be  heard  singing  the  praises  of 
our  ImmanueL 
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ADVANTA6B8  OF  PA&B9TAL  IHST&UCTIOir. 

'^ I  esteem  it  an  honour,**  said  one,  ''that  I  am  descended  from  anoeslon 
more  eminent  for  their  pie^  than  their  rank,  and  more  illustrious  for  their  vir- 
tues than  their  wealth.**  Such  children  are  dislanguished  as  the  *<  seed  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  ;'*  and  « they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  aakes/*  They 
are  early  brought  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  and  are  frvoured  with  pious 
instruction,  enforced  by  a  holy  example,  and  watered  with  many  aflectionate 
tears  and  prayers.  In  all  cases,  a  religious  education  \b  a  poweiiul  restadnt 
from  the  commission  of  on;  and  in  many  instances  it  is  blessed  to  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  youthful  heart  to  God.  Timothy,  by  reading  die  holy  scripturesy 
which,  probabty,  he  was  early  tau^t  by  his  grandmother  Lois,  ana  his  mother 
Eunice,  was  made  wise  unto  salvation :  and  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Christian  church  have  received  from  godly  parents  their  first  serious  im- 
prearions. 

**  Children,**  says  Mr.  Cbcik,  **  are  capable  of  very  eariy  iinpresaiona.  I  im- 
printed on  my  daughter  the  idea  of  frith  at  a  very  eariy  age.  She  was  playing 
one  day  with  a  few  beads,  which  seemed  wonderfully  to  delight  her.  Her 
^ole  soul  was  absorbed  in  her  beads.  I  said,  'Mv  dear,  you  have  some  piettgr 
b^bds  Uiere  V  'Yes,  papa.*  *  And  you  seem  vastly  pleased  with  them  ?*  *Tes^ 
papa.*  *  Well  now,  throw  *em  behind  the  fire.'  The  tears  started  into  her  eyea. 
She  looked  earnestly  at  me,  as  if  she  sought  to  have  a  reason  for  so  cruel  a  sa- 
crifice. <  Well,  mv  dear,  do  as  ^ou  please :  but  you  know  I  never  told  you  to 
do  any  thing,  which  I  did  not  thmk  would  be  for  your  good.*  She  looked  at 
me  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  summoning  up  all  her  fortitude,  her  breast 
heaving  with  the  effort  ahe  dashed  them  into  the  fire.  *  WeU,*  said  I,  *  there 
let  them  lie :  you  shall  hear  more  about  them  another  time;  but  say  no  more 
of  them  now.'  Some  days  after,  I  bought  her  a  box  full  of  larger  beads,  and 
toys  of  the  same  kind.  When  I  returned  home,  I  opened  the  treasure,  and 
set  it  before  her :  ahe  burst  into  tears  with  excessive  joy.  '  Tliese,  my  dii]d»* 
said  I,  *are  your%  because  you  believed  roe  when  I  told  you  to  throw  diose 
paltry  beads  behind  the  fire;  your  obedience  has  brought  you  this  treasure. 
But  now,  my  dear,  remember  as  long  as  you  live  what  FArm  is.  I  did  all  dus 
to  teach  you  the  meaning  of  faith.  You  threw  your  beads  away  when  I  bid 
you,  because  you  had  faith  in  me  that  I  never  advised  you  but  for  your  good. 


Put  the  same  confidence  in  God  :  beheve  every  thinr  that  he  says  in  his  word. 
Whether  you  tmdentand  it  or  not,  have  frith  in  him  that  he  mean*  your  good.** 
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Two  ministers  in  a  seft-port  town  on  the  coast  of  Himpshire,  were  re- 
cently requested  to  Tiat  a  Youvo  Mjiir  of  genteel  connexions,  who,  by  his  im- 
|>nident  snd  proflinte  conduct,  had  brought  himself  into  a  most  embanrassed 
situation.  Aner  their  introduction,  they  tat  down,  listened  to  his  tale  of  dis- 
tress, and,  by  tum%  sympathized,  expostulated  with,  and  adrised  him.  On  re- 
mimUng  him  of  the  adyantages  he  had  enjoyed  while  under  the  roof  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  ''Tea !  I  have  known  bet- 
ter—I have  had  one  of  the  best  of  mothers—and  throush  the  sad  round  of  dis- 
sipation which  I  have  led,  her  prayers  and  her  counsels  nave  followed  me.  tier 
letters  have  been  treasured  up  as  my  richest  jeweli^  and  in  my  moments  of  woXt" 
tude  and  reflection,  I  read  tnem  again  and  again  with  increased  interest  and 
delight.  O  that  I  had  followed  her  advice !  but— I  have  wanted  resolution !" 
Inquiring  of  his  little  girl,  about  five  years  of  age,  whether  she  could  read,  he 
again  wept,  and  said,  that  having  had  a  religious  education  himself,  he  could 
not  neglect  to  furnish  his  child  with  similar  advantages :  she  could  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  he  had  taught  her  Dr.  WatCs*s  Catechism,  and  several  of 
his  hymns.  The  dear  little  creature  was  then  desired  to  repeat  to  them  one 
of  the  hymni^  and  part  of  the  catechism,  which  she  did  with  a  nmplicity  and 
tenderness,  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  left  ^e  house  overwhelmed 
with  the  traces  they  had  discoverea  of  the  good  effects  of  parental  instniction. 

''My  mother,*'  saj^s  Mr.  Nswrow,  the  revered  Rector  of  8t.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
''was  a  |Mous  experienced  Christian.  I  was  her  onlv  child ;  and  as  she  was  of 
a  weak  oonstitubon  and  retired  temper,  the  care  or  my  education  was  almost 
her  sole  en4>loyment.  At  a  time  when  I  could  not  be  more  than  three  years 
of  age,  she  taught  me  Entdish,  and  with  so  much  success,  (as  I  had  something 
of  a  forward  turn)  that  when  I  was  but  four  years  old,  1  could  read  with  pro- 
priety in  any  common  book  that  offer*^.  She  stored  my  memory,  which  was 
then  very  retentive,  with  many  valuable  pieces,  chapters  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, catechismi^  hymna^  and  poems.  My  temper,  at  that  time,  seemed  quite 
suitable  to  her  wishes;  for  I  had  little  inclination  to  the  noisy  sporta  of  chil- 
dren, but  was  most  pleased  when  in  her  company,  and  always  as  willing  to 
learn  as  she  was  to  teach  me.  How  fkr  the  best  education  may  fall  short  of 
reaching  the  heart,  strongly  appeared  in  tiie  sequel  of  my  history ;  yet,  for  the 
encouragement  of  pious  parents  to  go  on  in  the  good  way  of  doing  their  part 
faithfully,  towards  forming  their  diiklren's  nunds»  I  think  I  may  property  pro- 
pose  myself  ss  an  instance.  These  earty  impressions  were  a  neat  restraint 
upon  me ;  they  returned  acain  and  i^pain;  ana  it  was  very  longbefbre  I  could 
wholly  shake  them  off;  and  when  the  Lord  at  len^  opened  my  eyea^  I  found 
great  benefit  fiiom  the  recoUection  of  them.  Besides,  my  dear  mother  oflen 
commended  me,  with  many  prayers  and  tears  to  Gon ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  reap  the  fruits  of  her  prayers  to  this  hour.*' 

Mr.  Scott,  the  venerable  expositor  of  the  Bible,  qi^iung  of  his  early  years, 
bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction.  "  A 
hymn,**  says  he,  <«of  Dr.  Watts,  entiUed  <Tbe  all^ebg  God,'  at  this  time  fell  in 
my  way :  I  was  much  afTected  with  it,  and  having  committed  it  to  memoi^,  was 
firequently  repeating  it,  and  was  thus  continually  led  to  reflect  on  my  gudt  and 
danger."  *< Parents/'  he  adds,  ''may  from  this  inconsiderable  circumstance  be  re- 
nunded,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  store  their  children's  memories  with 
usciiil  matter,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  be  furnished  with  such  corrupting 
trash  as  b  commonly  taught  them,  ^cy  know  not  what  use  God  may  make 
of  these  eariy  rudiments  of  instruction  in  future  life." 

A  CuaoTKAv,  wlio  is  now  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  with  faithfulness 
and  punctuality,  was  asked,  when  examined  for  orders  by  the  bishop's  chaplain, 
Mdiether  he  had  made  divinity  his  study  ?  He  replied,  that  he  had  not  parHcularlif 
studied  it;  "but,"  sud  he,  "my  mother  tau^t  me  the  scriptures."  "Ah!" 
said  the  chaplain,  "mothers  can  do  ^reat  tmngs!"  The  young  man  was  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  the  extent  of  nis  knowle^gCy  was  approved^  ordsin^, 
and  desired  to  preach  before  the  bishop. 
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The  treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Qeneral  AssemhUf  of  the  PreSF 
byterian  Churchy  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
for  their  Theological  Seminary  ol  Princeton^  JV*.  /.  during  the 
month  of  July  last,  viz.       * '. 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  JohnM<Dowell»  from  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Shjier,  Newton,  Sos- 

sex  county,  New  Jeney,  for  the  Contingent  Fund  -        -       -     315  00 

OfRev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  Trenton^  for  ditto  -        -        -       -    20  00 

Of  Rev.  William  RufTner,  Tmiber  Ridge  and  Fairfield,  Presbytery  of 

Lexington,  Virginia,  for  ditto        ..•...-1000 
Of  Joseph  Cowan,  Esq.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Speece,  same  Prelbytety,  fbr 

ditto 2100 

And  from  Rev.  William  CoUioon,  Brown's  Meetinghouse,  ditto  for 

ditto 2000 

Of  Rev.  Mr.  Goodell,  irom  Major  Alexander,  Lexington,  Virginia,  for 

ditto 2000 

Of  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq.  Prineeton,  for  ditto 26  43 

Of  David  Boyd,  Esq.  Schenectady,  for  ditto 21  00 

Of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pliiladelphia,  for  ditto    ...        5360 
Of  Rl'v.  Joseph  Campbell,  Hackett's  town  and  Pleasant  Grove,  Newton 

Presbyteiy,  for  ditto 11  00 

Of  Rev.  William  S.  Reid,  Lynchbuig,  Virginia,  Hanover  Presbytoiy* 

for  ditto        -        .        . -        -        27  9r 

Amount  received  for  the  Contingent  Fund       2  246  00 

Of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  fourth  instalment,  for  the  Permanent  Fund        10  00 

Of  Robert  Harris,  Sen.  Esq.  (per,John  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,)  being  the  contribution  from  Unity  and  Steel  creek 
congregation,  in  Concord  Presbytery,  North  CaroUna,  for  the  south- 
ern professorship 5000 

Of  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Henty,  Presbytery  of  Harmony,  South  Carolina, 
his  second  and  third  instalments,  for  ditto         ....  lOO  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  for  six  months  of  his  first  year's  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature  Professorship        -        *    25  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  subscriptions  of  different  persons^  names 
not  mentioned,  for  ditto        -        -        -        --        -        -        -        TO  00 

Of  Thomas  H.  Mills,  Esq.  the  payment  of  his  first  note  for  the  Wood- 
hull  scholarship         .        -        .      * 500  00 

Of  Rev.  John  Joyce,  for  the  Camden  and  Salem  scholarship.  South  Ca- 
rolina, viz. 
Mrs.  I.  K.  Douglass,  five  instalments  in  full  of  he^  subscription  100  00 

Mrs.  William  Lang's  first  instalment        -        -        •        -        -        .2000 
And  Mrs.  Whitaker's  instalment 30  00 

Of  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Wickes,  West  Farms,  New  York,  one  year's  in- 
terest on  his  proportion  for  the  scholarship  to  be  endowed  by  the 
Senior  Class  of  1819        -   / 10  00 

Total        81151  00 


KEW  rrsucATio^s. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  "An  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Masters's  Five  Letters, 
addressed  to  the  friends  of  union,  on  the  subject  of  Psalmody.  By  Jonatlian 
Freeman,  Pastor  of  the  United  Churches  of  Bndgetown  and  Greenwich,  West 
Jersey." 

Alexander  Towar,  No.  255,  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  has  in  press,  Bishop 
Home's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms^  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Ljfe,  ana 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  in  one  vol.  octavo. 
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STRICTURES  Off  DR.  SAMUEL  CLARK's  DEMONSTRATION  OVTHE 

BEING  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOO. 

It  is  by  creation  alone  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God ;  for  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.  The  title  of  Dr.  Clark's  performance,  a  demon- 
stration, a  priori^  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  unsuitable,  being 
equally  contradictory  to  this  passage  of  sacred  writ,  as  it  is  un- 
*  meaning  in  itself. 

The  principal  source  of  error  in  this  work  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sire of  introducing  into  moral  subjects  a  species  of  argumenta* 
tion  by  no  means  adapted  to  them.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
his  a  priori  argument,  as  he  terms  it,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
a  posteriori  mode  of  proof,  peculiarly  digested  to  suit  his  own 
conceptions;  still,  however,  he  keeps  a  wishful  eye  upon  the 
**  strictly  demonstrative"  process^  by  which  he  hopes  forever  to 
silence  ^^  the  learned  and  metaphysical"  objectors ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  get  a  starting  place,  he  is  necessitated  to  lug  in  princi- 
ples either  wholly  unintelligible,  or  utterly  inadmissible.  No 
wonder  then  that  such  a  heterogeneous  mass,  when  fused  by  the 
intensity  of  his  intellect,  issued  in  a  production  which  almost 
defied  analysis.  Dr.  C.'s  reasoning,  as  to  the  moral  perfections 
of  God,  seems  to  me  to  be  much  preferable  to  the  preceding 
part  of  his  dissertation,  and  much  less  characterized  by  the  cut 
lumen  ademptum.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  establishes  the  moral 
perfections  of  God  to  a  certainty,  yet  his  arguments  carry  with 
them  that  degree  of  unsatisfactory  probability  which,  by  totally 
disquieting  the  mind,  fits  it  for  the  immersion  of  the  lieht  of  the 
gospel    Further  than  this  we  need  not  attempt  to  push  the  in- 
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vestigations  of  reason,  since  it  is  to  those  ^^  who  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  that  the  gospel  rest"  is  more  especially  proffered, 
and  since  this  gospel  is  accompanied  with  such  credentials  as 
to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  Author.  As  well  might  a  man 
mock  the  ^^  king  of  day"  by  travelling  with  a  lighted  candle,  as 
to  weary  himself  in  solving  by  reason  every  difficulty,  with  re- 
gard to  the  moral  government,  since  every  thing  intelligible  by 
us  has  been  fully  brought  to  light  in  revelation. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  an  abstract  of  Dr.  C/s  reasoning.  ^^The 
something  which  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity  (for  other- 
wise nothmg  could  ever  have  existed)  must  be  immutable  and 
independent  For  suppose  a  series  of  dependent  beings ;  as 
this  includes  within  itself  every  thing  that  ever  existed,  it  can 
have  no  cause  extra  se^  of  its  own  existence,  and  not  being  ne- 
cessarily existent,  (since  none  of  the  individuals  of  this  series 
are  necessarily  existent,  but  every  one  dependent)  it  can  have 
no  cause  within  itself  of  its  own  existence,  so  that  such  a  series 
must  be  uncaused."  The  assigning  neccessary  existence  as 
what  might  be  one  cause  of  its  being,  will  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed, and  confuted;  at  present  I  cannot  avoid  inserting  a  link, 
which  appears  to  me  stronger  than  the  one  which  now  occupies 
the  place.  ^^  As  all  the  individuals  of  this  series  are  produced^ . 
the  whole  must  be  produced,  and  if  so,  it  must  be  produced  by 
something  which  existed  before  it,  and  consequendy  cannot  be 
etemaL"  The  self-existence  of  this  Being,  he  proves  thus:  ^It 
must  either  be  produced  out  of  nothing  without  cause,  which  is 
an  absurdity,  or  it  must  spring  from  some  external  cause,  which 
cannot  be  true  of  every  being,  since  there  must  be  some  one  or 
more  on  which  all  the  rest  depend,  or,  finally,  it  must  be  self- 
existent."  So  far  his  argument  appears  to  be  perfecdy  conclu- 
sive, though  it  does  not  differ  in  reality  from  what  he  had  at- 
tempted to  prove  in  the  foregoing  proposition ;  but  finding  that 
this  argument  did  not  reach  his  notion  of  self-existence,  he  for- 
sakes the  path  of  demonstration,  and  wanders  into  the  regions  of 
infinity  where  there  is  little  danger  of  detection.  *^  We  always 
find  in  our  minds,"  says  he,  ^  some  ideas  as  of  infinity  and  eter- 
nity, which  to  remove,  i,  e.  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  Being, 
no  Substance  in  the  universe  to  which  these  attrtbviet  are  ne- 
cessarily inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  terms;"  $  3, 
p.  16.  In  another  place  he  calls  Deit}'  die  ^^  Substratum  of  space 
and  duration:"  the  same  notion  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Butler, 
^Analogy,  p.  158).  Yield  him  the  position  laid  down,  to  wit, 
that  infinity  and  eternity,  or  in  other  words,  space  and  duration, 
are  attributes,  and  the  conclusion  necessarily  followa.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  led  necessarily  (not 
by  argument)  from  every  attribute  to  the  substance  of  wnic^  it 
is  an  attribute ;  and  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  exclude  out  of 
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our  miads  the  notioo  of  space  and  duration,  so  if  these  be  attri« 
butes  it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  exclude  out  of  our  mind 
the  idea  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  Substance.  Annihilate  if  yoil 
please,  in  imagination,  all  the  creatures  which  exist,  the  space 
which  they  once  occupied  still  remains;  and  transfer  yourself 
back  till  the  most  distant  period  conceivable,  still  the  notion  of 
a  previous  duration  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  your  mind* 
If  then  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  correct,  the  existence  of  God 
must  be  a  self-evident  truth ;  since  the  existence  of  his  attri- 
butes, space  and  duration,  is  a  self-evident  truth  of  which  no 
person  who  understands  the  meaning' of  die  terms  can  possibly 
divest  himself.  And  if  the  existence  of  God  be  self-evident^ 
why  is  it  necessary  to  prove  it?  Demonstration  would  then  b^ 
at  an  end,  and  speculative  atheism  an  impossibility.  If  any  per- 
son chose  to  deny  it,  he  might  be  ranked  with  those  deluded 
(or  rather  deluding)  sceptics  who  pretend  to  deny  all  funda- 
mental truths ;  but,  certainly,  he  could  not  be  reasoned  with.^ 
Apart  from  this  objection  it  does  not  appear  self-evident  to  me, 
that  space  and  duration  are  attributes,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
any  necessary  connexion  with  existence  at  ail,  so  that  the  whole 
of  Dr.  C.'s  reasoning,  which  is  founded  upon  this  assumption, 
is  in  my  view  wholly  inconclusive.  Only  give  Archimedes  his 
time,  place,  and  citcumstances,  and  no  doubt  he  vrill  roU  the 
earth  entirely  out  of  her  orbit. 

Another  notion  of  Dr.  C.  on  which  he  founds  some  very  im- 
portant conclusions,  is  equally  unproved,  and  doubly  unintelli- 
gible. 

After  proving  that  God  is  a  necessarily-existent  being  (rather 
self-existent),  he  asserts,  that  this  necessity  is  ^  antecedent  in 
the  natural  order  of  our  ideas,  to  our  supposition  of  its  (i.  e.  the 
eternal  self-existent  Being)  being."  In  order  to  canvass  this 
opinion  fairiy,  we  conclude,  that  of  two  things  existing  from 
eternity,  one,  at  least  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  must  presuppose 
another :  thus  the  decree  of  election  presupposes  the  decree  of 
the  fall,  and  this  latter  presupposes  the  decree  of  creation, 
though  these  were  all  equally  decreed  from  eternity ;  but  I  sus- 
pect that  in  the  case  under  consideration  the  order  of  our  ideas 
is  directly  the  reverse.  Necessity  always  results  from  sonse 
cause ;  thus  the  necessity  which  a  creature  is  under  of  acting  in 
a  particular  manner,  results  from  its  being  endowed  with  a  pe* 
cidiar  nature.  Now  the  existence  of  God  is  prior  even  in  the 
order  of  our  ideas  to  the  existence  of  every  cause*— hence  he  is 

•  The  foice  of  this  objection  does  not  depend  npi»  the  quealsmu  whether 
there  can  be  a  speculative  atheist,  (which  I  think  ought  to  be  decided  by  fict, 
not  by  argument,)  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  ejastemBe  of  God  is  not  tn 
ogtxiom^  whidi  I  suppose  no  one  will  affirm. 
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always  called  the  First  Cau8e^--con8equently  his  existence  must 
be  prior  to  that  of  any  necessity,  since  necessity  always  presup- 
poses a  cause.  To  say  that  this  necessity  springs  from  his  own 
nature,  is  to  yield  at  once  that  the  necessity  presupposes  the  na- 
ture, and,  consequently,  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of 
existence.  Indeed,  Dr.  C.  seems  (very  unintentionally,  no 
doubt,)  to  yield  the  point  in  his  very  definition  of  a  necessarily- 
existent  Being :  **  ft  is,"  says  he,  "  to  exist  by  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself:"  p.  15. 
Whence  this  necessity  ?  It  arises,  we  are  told,  from  **  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself:"  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  we  are  surprised 
to  learn,  that  this  necessity  is  ^^  antecedent  in  the  natural  or- 
dtr  of  our  ideas  to  our  supposition  of  its  being."  What !  re- 
sidts  from  its  nature,  and  yet  is  antecedent  to  it  i  Antecedent 
and  consequent  ?  Cause  and  eflPect  i  Certainly  such  a  multiform 
argument  must  put  atheism  to  silence. 

All  that  I  can  understand  by  the  necessary  existence  of  God 
is  this,  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  him  to  have  eusted  inde- 
pendently from  eternity,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  existed, 
since  he  is  the  Author  of  all  existence,  in  other  words  that  he 
is  a  self-existent  or  independent  Being.  After  establishing  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  we  must  suppose  htm  under  a  moral 
necessity  of  acting  agreeably  to  his  nature,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  only  kind  of  necessity  at  all  applicable  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Dr.  Clark  further  asserts,  (p.  45,)  ^^  that  as  this  necessity  does 
not  depend  on  any  outward  cause,  it  is  evident  it  must  be  eveir 
where  as  well  as  always  unalterably  the  same,"  i.  e.  because  it 
is  prior  to  all  existence,  it  cannot  be  limited  but  must  operate 
equally  eveiy  where-— hence,  he  deduces  the  unity  and  omni- 
presence of  Deity.  He  seems  to  forget  here  that  he  had  proved 
these  attributes  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  demonstration,  where 
the  notions  of  inanity  and  eternity j  were  supposed  necessarily 
to  attach  themselves  to  an  infinite  and  eternal  Substance— of 
whom  of  course  there  could  be  but  one.  But  aside  from  this, 
and  admitting  his  notion  of  necessity,  I  do  not  see  that  his  in- 
ference is  a  legitimate  one — at  most  it  is  one  of  those  enuncia- 
tions, the  truth  of  which  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 

These  two  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Dr.  C's 
demonstration,  excite  no  high  hopes  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  wading  through  his  performance.  Indeed,  he  appears  to 
demonstrate  much  less  than  is  usually  attributed  to  him.  His 
work,  however,  exhibits  a  depth  of  mind  seldom  equalled,  and 
to  this,  probably  as  well  as  to  its  unintelligibility,  may  be  as- 
cribed the  reputation  which  it  has  so  long  sustained.  Th^ 
dxertions  of  a  giant  mind  even  when  ^^  labouring  under  a  cause 
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too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  it,'^  attract  our  admiration— and  we 
naturally  transfer  to  the  cause  and  arguments  the  power  which 
resides  only  in  the  author  or  defender.  J.  K. 
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(  Concluded  from  page  345.) 

Some  passages  are  produced 'from  Acts  xv.  to  support  thg 
practice  of  admitting  all  the  adult  members  of  the  church  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  ecclesiastical  cases.  ^^  It  pleased  the  apostles 
ana  elders  with  the  whole  church.^^  v.  22.  ^  The  apostles,  and 
elders,  and  brethreriy  send  greeting."  v.  23.  But  a  thorough 
examination  will  show  that  these  passages  do  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  produced.  What  did  the  church  of 
Antioch  do  t  They  agreed  to  send  some  of  their  members  with 
the  apostles  to  Jerusalem,  simply  as  companions,  and  perhaps 
to  bear  their  expenses.  It  is  common  for  our  churches  to  send 
with  their  ministers,  commissioners  to  diflPerent  judicatories, 
for  certain  purposes,  who  do  not  there  perform  any  act  as  offi- 
cers of  the  church. 

And  after  the  case  was  tried,  what  did  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem do  ?  They  joined  with  the  apostles  and  elders,  in  sending 
^^  greeting  unto  the  brethren  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia.^ 

It  was  customary,  in  those  days,  for  some  of  the  members  of 
the  church  to  join  in  Christian  salutations  to  absent  brethren. 
Said  Paul,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
^*  Timotheus,  Lucius,  and  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  salute  you.'' 
But  were  these  men  joint  authors  with  Paul  of  this  epistle  ? 
They  simply  united  with  him  in  Christian  salutation  to  the 
saints  at  Rome. 

^  Paul  and  Timothy,  vnth  ail  the  saints,  who  are  in  all 
Achaia,  unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Antioch.'^  Surely 
these  saints  were  not  joint  authors  with  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Corinthian  church. 

And  all  that  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem  did,  was  to  join  with 
the  apostles  and  elders  in  Christian  salutation,  and  in  sending 
suitable  persons  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch. 

There  is  no  intimation,  that  I  can  discover,  in  the  whole  ac- 
count, that  the  brethren,  or  church  at  large,  ever  sat  in  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  contrary  seems  clearly  stated. 

The  church  at  Antioch,  which  had  been  deeply  agitated  by 
the  doctrines  of  false  teachers  from  Judea,  sent  a  question  to 
Jerusalem,  for  investigation  and  decision.  They  sent  not  to  the 
brethren^  or  churchy,  but  to  the  apostles  and  elderSy  about  the 
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question  in  debate,  v.  2.  The  persons  sent  from  Antioch 
were  received  by  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  Tfet  not  the  bre- 
thren^ but  the  apostles  and  eiders  came  together  for  to  consider 
the  matter,  v.  6. 

After  the  Question  was  decided,  the  result  was  sent  to  the 
church  at  Antioch*  And  those  charged  with  the  business,  ^  de> 
livered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  diat  were  ordained,''  not 
by  the  brethren^  but  ^  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at 
Jerusalem."  xvi.  4. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  brethren,  or  church  at  large, 
did  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case,  and  of  course  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  account  that  favours  a  congregational  form  of  go- 
vernment. But,  the  whole  history  of  this  case,  does  clearly 
prove  that  the  church  should  be  governed  by  ministers  and  el- 
ders. 

And  if  it  be  said  i^^^t  these  elders  were  preaching  elders,  it 
will  then  follow  that  the  church  is  to  be  governed  by  ministers 
alone^  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  account  of  church  govern- 
ment, which  we  find  in  the  scriptures,  antecedent  to  this  period. 
Lay  elders  always  had  been  rulers  in  the  Jewish  church,  and 
there  is  no  solid  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  lay  elders;  or 
as  pastors  are  sometimes  called  elders,  the  elders  at  Jerusalem 
might  include  both  pastors  and  elders.  The  aposdes,  and  no 
doubt  the  ordinary  pastors,  assembled  in  this  council.  These 
ministers  of  religion,  with  the  lay  elders,  constituted,  I  appre- 
hend, this  first  council  that  was  ever  convened  under  the  gospel 
dispensation. 

Had  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  designed  to  transfer  her 
government,  from  ministers  and  lay  elders  to  ministers  alone, 
he  would  doubtless  have  given  some  intimation  of  such  an  im- 

Eortant  change;  but  we  have  no  such  intimation,  and  I  think  I 
ave  proved  that  there  were  two  classes  of  ruling  elders,  the 
one  ot  which,  not  only  ruled,  but  ^  laboured  in  word  and  doc- 
trine." 

In  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5,  is  adduced ; 
^^  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh."  The  person,  here  spoken  o^  was  the  man  who 
was  guilty  of  incest ;  and  to  deliver  unto  Satan,  was  to  excom- 
municate him,  or  cast  him  out  of  the  church.  As  the  church 
was  summoned  to  meet,  it  is  supposed  they  were  all  to  act  as 
judges  in  this  case ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  supposition  not  well 
founded.  So  far  from  having  tried,  and  passed  sentence  on  this 
man,  they  had  connived  at  his  enormous  guilt,  and  retained  him 
in  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  when  they  were  to  as> 
semble  it  was  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  but  to  deliver 
htm^  already  condemned  by  apostolic  authorittf,  unto  Satan,  L  e. 
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to  execute  the  aposde's  sentence,  in  casing  him  out  of  the 
church.  When  the  church  met,  the  minister,  or  some  other 
proper  officer,  was  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunica* 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  church. 

What  we  read  in  2  Cor.,  ii.  6,  ^^  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is 
the  punishment  inflicted  of  many,"  respects  the  same  man,  and 
the  same  judgment,  and  the  execution  of  the  same  sentence.' 
And  there  is  not  any  evidence,  that  I  can  perceive,  in  thb  ac- 
count, that  the  whole  church  ever  tried  and  passed  sentence 
upon  this  man ;  all  they  seem  to  have  done  was  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  pronounced  by  apostolic  authority. 

The  conclusion,  from  the  whole  investigation  of  the  subject, 
is,  that  all  matters  of  controversy  in  the  church,  and  of  disci- 
pline, are  to  be  determined,  not  by  all  the  adult  members,  but 
by  ministers  and  select  rulers,  which  are  denominated  elders. 

The  minister  and  elders  of  every  individual  church,  consti- 
tute the  court  which  is  to  try,  and  pass  sentence  in  all  cases  of 
discipline;  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  ordinances ;  in  short  to  do  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  government  of  the  church. 

I  shall  add  but  one  argument  more  on  this  head,  which  has 
been  partly  anticipated ;  it  is  this :  all  the  namee  which  are  used 
to  designate  the  rulers  of  the  church,  import  authority  and 
power;  and  aH  the  names  given  to  the  churchy  denote  suborAna* 
tion  and  obedience*  Thus  the  names  elders,  pastors,  bishops, 
shepherds,  imply  authority  and  power  to  rule  in  the  church ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  titles  of  the  church,  such  as  house,  house- 
bold,  flock,  bride,  wife,  all  import  subjection. 

Thus  I  have  proved  that  the  church  is  to  be  governed  by 
ministers  and  elders ;  I  have  argued  the  cause  from  the  scrip-^ 
tures  only ;  and  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  ecclesi- 
astical history,  know  that  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  largest 
portion  of  the  church,  in  the  reformation  from  popery.  Evi- 
dences from  this  source  I  shall  reserve  to  another  opportunity. 
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(  Continued  from  p,  359.) 

The  first  objection  which  we  notice,  and  one  on  which  great 
stress  has  been  laid,  is  inferred  from  the  benevolence  of  the  Di- 
vine nature.  It  has  been  said  that  Gpd,  as  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, could  not  have  formed  his  creatures  with  a  view  to  ren- 
der them  eternally  miserable;*  that,  as  Lawgiver,  he  could  not 
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have  enjoined  mutual  forgiveness  on  mankind,  and  commanded 
his  children  to  pray  for  all  men,  without  designing  to  forgive 
and  restore  to  his  favour  all  the  enemies  of  his  govemmenu 
^^Have  you,"  says  the  Universalist,*  ^^  more  compassion  toward 
your  fellow  creatures  than  the  God  that  made  them  i  Would 
you  bring  all  to  submit  to  God  and  be  happy  if  you  could  ?  And 
will  not  He,  to  whom  nothing  that  he  pleases  is  impossible',  bring 
all  his  creatures  to  be  reconciled  to  himself  at  last  ?  We  are 
commanded  to  forgive  all  men  their  trespasses.  Has  he  pro- 
mised us  the  greatest  blessings  if  we  will  forgive  all  men;  and 
wiU  he  never  forgive  them  ?" 

This  objection  contains  two  parts :  the  Ist^  drawn  from  the 
character  of  God;  the  2d,  from  the  law  of  love  enjoined  upon 
the  creature. 

1.  The  character  of  the  Great  Supreme  is  to  be  learned  from 
his  own  word.     Much  has  been  said  of  the  boundless  cempas- 

,  sion,  inexhaustible  goodness,  and  paternal  mercy  of  God ;  and 
^ese  perfections  occupy  a  large  place  in  thp  precious  word  of 
life.  They  occupy  a  glorious  station  in  the  theatre  of  his  pro- 
vidence ;  they  will  form  a  sweet  and  elevated  strain  in  the  eter* 
nal  harmony  of  heaven.  But  God  is  more  frequently  repre- 
sented as  a  king  than  as  a  father ;  and  there  is  at  least  as  much 
of  majesty  as  of  mercy  in  the  exhibitions  of  his  word  and  provi- 
dence. But  this  part  of  the  objection  is  stated  in  terms  too  loose 
and  unfair  to  deserve  a  direct  refutation.  We  do  not  say  that 
as  creatures,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  sin,  wicked  men 
and  angels  were  created  for  eternal  misery ;  God  did  not  create 
them  in  sin.  The  objection  takes  for  granted  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence  to 
inflict  eternal  misery.  If  there  were  any  force  in  the  argument 
from  the  Divine  benevolence,  it  would  equally  conclude  against 
the  existence  of  any  evil  in  the  universe.  For  if  infinite  good- 
ness necessarily  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  sinful  creature's 
eternal  punishment,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  shcAvn  why  it 
x>ught  not  equally  to  preclude  all  punishment  and  all  suflFering. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  an  indirect  impeachment  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God. 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  objection  is  loaded  with  the  same 
consequence,  and  with  it  another  still  more  insulting  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  God;  stated  formally,  it  would  run  thus :  Whatever  the 
Great  Supreme  requires  of  the  creature,  is  eaually  incumbent  on 
him  the  Creator.  But  C^od  requires  his  siniul  creatures  to  for- 
give their  enemies ;  therefore,  he  is  bound  by  his  own  law  to 
pardon  and  restore  to  his  favour  all  his  enemies !  The  ground 
taken  in  this  argument  for  universal  salvation  is  so  presump- 
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tuous,  that  nolliiiig  but  ignorance  ^f  the  Divine  character  could 
tolerate  such  an  abuse  of  reason :  *^  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was 
altogedier  such  an  one  as  thyself."  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  to 
force  an  error  upon  us,  we  are  required  to  take  the  law  of  God 
and  lay  its  obli^tions  upon  his  supremacy,  and  then,  by  that 
standard,  to  sit  m  judgment  upon  his  providence  ? 

The  duty  of  a  creature  cannot  be  ^e  rule  of  action  with  the 
Creator ;  upon  the  supposition  that  it  were,  the  providence  ik 
God  would  be  under  precisely  the  same  obligations  to  prevent 
or  remove  calamity,  as  man  is  when  it  is  in  his  power.  God 
would  be  under  the  same  obligation  to  prevent  all  sin,  as  man  is 
to  refrain  from  it.  How  absurd  and  impious  is  it  to  estimate 
the  character  of  the  infinite  God,  by  the  feelings  of  a  sinful 
creature,  limited  by  ignorance  on  every  hand,  and  colkipassed 
with  infirmities !  How  arrogant  to  say,  ^  Because  I,  an  atom  of 
dusty  a  bubble  floating  on  the  cnrrent  of  time,  desire  the  remo- 
val of  all  evil  from  the  universe  of  God ;  therefore,  by  the  law 
he  has  laid  on  my  nature,  he  is  bound  to  restore  men  and  devils 
to  his  favour."  This  objection  robs  God  of  the  glory  of  his 
vindictive  justice  altogether;  it  impeaches  his  providence;  it 
brings  down  the  hbnour  of  die  Divine  Majesty  to  a  level  with 
the  creature's  meanness,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  same  law 
which  governs  the  works  ot  his  bands.  What  support  do  such 
arguments  yield  to  the  Universalist  ?  What  do  they  prove  but 
his  own  rashness,  and  the  weakness  of  his  scheme  i 
0  II.  A  second  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
is  drawn  from  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  A  preacher  of  univer- 
sal restoration  argues  thus :  ^^  Nothing  can  exist  for  ever  but 
that  which  ori^nates  in  the  Etemal  Being.  Sin,  and  misery  its 
offspring,  origmated  not  in  God,  but  in  the  sinning  creature. 
Therefore,  these  things  cannot  be  of  an  absolutely  endless  exist- 
ence and  duration." 

It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  to  show  that 
the  argument  is  a  gross  and  palpable  sophism ;  the  major  pro- 
position is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question,  an  assumption  ot  the 
point  to  be  proved.  How  is  it  known  tiiat  nothing  can  exist 
for  ever  but  ttiat  which  originates  in  the  £temal  Bemg?  No  such 
doctrine  is  revealed,  or  to  be  inferred  from  revelation.  Is  it  a 
dictate  of  reason  ?  No,  it  is  contrary  to  reason.  Whatever  be 
tiie  origin  of  any  being,  or  quality,  or  mode  of  being,  the  will  of 
God  can  render  it  eternal,  or  permit  it  still  to  be.  But  sin  is 
not  a  being;  it  consists  in  the  absence  of  holiness,  as  darkness 
consists  in  the  absence  of  liffht;  if,  therefore,  it  is  a  purpose  of 
God  to  withhold  the  light  of  holiness  from  an  impenitent  sinner, 
he  still  remains  unalterably  a  sinner. 

That  sin,  abstractiy  consideredj,  can  ever  come  to  an  end,  iir 
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an  abeurditf ;  a  sinful  action  once  committed,  coiiciiiues  anal* 
terably  sinful ;  to  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  sin  can  be- 
come holiness,  or  at  least  that  mere  ciistance  ot  time  or  duration 
can  change  it  into  innocence.  Just  as  rationally  might  we  con* 
ceive  of  a  period  in  eternity,  when  the  purity  of  holy  angels,  and 
^*  the  righteousness  of  the  saints,"  shoidd  become  ain !  Were  we 
left  on'this  subject  to  the  mere  deductions  of  reason,  we  should 
be  constrained  fpom  the  unchangeable  turpitude  of  sin  to  infer 
its  everlasting  punishment.  But,  waving  this,  we  ask  ^e  ad- 
versary, what  becomes  of  the  glory  of  redeeming  grace  if  we 
admit  the  principle  contained  in  his  objection  I  The  gospel  de^ 
rives  its  chief  glory  from  the  display  which  it  affords  of  the 
Divine  perfections.  The  love  of  Goid  in  giving  bis  own  Son 
to  suffer  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  his  avenging  justice  in  re- 
quiring at  our  Redeemer's  hands  full  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
his  redeemed;  hi^  wisdom  in  framing  a  plan  which  unitiss  so 
many  and  amazing  extremes ;  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  whole 
universe,  are  described  as  pouring  forth  one  eternal  acchatation 
pf  praise  to  God  and  the- Lamb  for  this  imparalleled  discovery 
of  the  Divine  glor}' !  But  what  is  the  meanmg  of  afl  this  admi- 
ration, this  rapture,  if  sin,  by  a  necessary  law  of  its  nature,  and 
misery  its  offspring,  must  come  to  an  end  ?  That  which  has  the 
principle  of  its  destruction  in  its  own  nature  needs  no  destroyer. 
The  evil  that  must  cease  of  itself,  needs  no  exertion  of  the  Di- 
vine arm  to  remove  it,  nor  any  positive  interpontion  of  any 
Divine  attribute.  This  principle  then  renders  the  atonement  c^ 
Christ  needless ;  it  charges  the  justice  of  God  with  cruelty  in 
requiring  the  Saviour's  awful  sufferings  for  his  people ;  it  im- 
putes folly  to  the  Ovlt  Wise,  who  devised  and  fulfitted  the 
plan.  Thus,  these  men,  not  content  to  do  viofence  tothe  word 
of  God,  attack  his  sacred  name,  and,  uiider  pretence  of  vin- 
dicating, strip  the  Divine  character  of  every.glory  that  renders 
it  venerable  and  lovely. 

To  parry  this  reproach,  it  may  be  replied  by  Universalists, 
that  the  plan  of  redemption  is  necessary  as  a  meiow  for  the  de- 
struction of  sin  and  misery;  that,  therelbre,  its  glory  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  argument  in  question ;  that  God  having  deter- 
mined to  abolish  sin,  death,  and  misery,  as  a  glorious  end,  de- 
vised the  gospel  plan  of  universal  redemption  as  his  glorious 
expedient  to  accomplish  that  end.  This  explanation  leaves  all 
the  abominable  consequences  before  exposed,  still  hanging  to 
their  argument.  They  aflSrm  that  because  sin  and  misery  did 
not  ^^  originate  in  God,  they  must  come  to  an  end.*'  NecesMty 
forecloses  all  means  and  expedients.  If  sin  must  of  necessity 
have  ceased,  the  curse  of  the  law  and  the  claim  of  Divine  jus- 
tice must  have  ceased  with  it ;  no  atonement  whatever  could 
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have  been  expedient  or  possible ;  sin  could  not  have  been  an 
evil  requiring  or  admitting  of  atonement.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
short  a  step  lies  between  this  ^und  and  the  gulf  of  Deism ! 

III.  The  next  objection  which  we  notice,  is  taken  from  those 
parts  of  the  holy  scriptures  which  contain  the  rule  of  judgment: 
*^  Every  man  snail  receive  according  to  his  works.'^  Endless 
misery  is  supposed  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  exact  distri- 
bution of  punishments :  ^^  That  punishment  which  is  eternal 
being  infinite,  the  least  sin  will  incur  infinite  punishment,  and 
the  greatest  can  receive  no  more*  llie  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  sin^  therefore,  levels  all  distinctions  of  guilt«'' 
Such  a  consequence^  if  it  were  just^  would  indeed  form  a  seri- 
ous objection  to  our  doctrine ;  but  it  is  not  just*  That  there 
are  different  degrees  of  punishment  in  the  eternal  world,  as  well 
as  different  degrees  of  suffering  in  the  present  life,  the  scriptures 
clearly  reveaL  To  say  with  one  of.  the  advocates  of  universal 
salvation,*  ^  that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  pain  of  the 
damned  will  scarcely  be  thought  worthy  to  be  brought  into  the 
account,  when  the  circumstance  of  endless  duration  is  annexed 
to  it,"  is  contraiy  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Earthly  suf- 
ferings differ  much  more  in  degree  than  in  duration;  between  a 
slight  uneasiness  which*  but  just  turns  the  scale  of  happiness 
against  the  sufferer,  and  an  intense  agony  which  racks  the  whole 
frame,  there  is  an  Infinite  number  of  degrees  of  suffering.  Now 
will  any  man  affirm,  that  a  torturing  convulsion  of  twenty  years^ 
duration  would  not  amount  to  a  greater  sum  of  misery  than  a 
slight  uneasiness  experienced  for  the  same  length  of  time  ?  Sup- 
posing the  sufferings  in  both  cases  to  be  penal.  Mid  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  respective  demerits  of  the  patients,  can  it  be 
said  without  absurdity  that  the  equal  length  of  their  punishment 
abolishes  all  distinction  of  guilt  and  places  them  on  a  level  ?  The 
sum  of  actual  misery  endured  by  the  former  in  one  hour,  might 
be  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  uneasiness  experienced  by  the 
latter  in  the  whole  term.  Consequently,  the  vindictive  justice 
of  God  would  punish  these  two  sufferers  in  an  exact  proportion 
to  their  respective  demerits.  The  same  obvious  reasoning  ap-» 
plies  to  the  punishments  of  a  future  state;  and  the  application  is 
within  the  compass  of  the  most  common  capacity. 

But  this  objection,  like  all  the  other  grounds  of  support  taken 
by  this  error,  not  only  sinks  at  the  touch  of  truth,  but  involves 
the  objector  in  ruinous  consequences. 

^  If  the  different  degrees  of  the  misery  of  the  damned  be  un- 
worthy of  notice,  and  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  them  ac- 
cording to  their  several  degrees  of  demerit ;  then  the  different 
degrees  in  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  do  not  suffi- 
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ciently  distinguwh  them  according  to  their  characters;  there- 
fore, on  the  same  principle,  we  ought  to  deny  the  eodlesa  dura- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  misery  of  hcU; 
and  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  happiness  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven  will  scarcely  be  thought  worthy  to  be  brought 
into  the  account  when  the  circumstance  of  endless  duration  is 
annexed  to  it ;  that  if  the  happiness  of  heaven  be  of  endless  du- 
ration, the  happiness  of  all  the  inhabiunts  of  that  world  will  be 
equal,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  declaraUons  of  Scripture, 
that  all  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works ;  and  that» 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  endless  happiness  is  not  true.  But  the 
iiailsity  of  this  conclusion  is  evident  to  all ;  and  equally  £dse  is 
the  conclusion  from  the  like  premises,  that  the  punishment  of 
the  damned  is  not  endless."  ♦  G.  W.  J. 

{T9  be  etmUnuedjy 
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BIBLE. 

It  has  long  been  remarked,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  two  literary  disputants  to  commence  an  argu> 
ment  without  previously  agreeing  on  some  common  established 
principles,  on  which,  as  axioms,  they  might  rest  the  superstruc- 
ture of  their  respective  reasoningSi,  If  they  begin  their  contest 
without  thus  previously  clearing  the  ground,  they  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  soon  involved  in  difficulues  and  darkness;  and, 
instead  of  bringing  their  argumentation  to  a  happy  and  desira- 
ble issue,  they  will  only  have  the  effect  of  confusing  each  other, 
and  will,  in  consequence,  most  probably  terminate  their  dispute 
with  fiery  rage  and  personal  abuse. 

We  think  the  contest  which  exists  between  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians  has  not  unfrequently  exhibited  an  aspect  of  this  kind. 
These  two  classes  of  disputants  have  by  no  means,  as  yet,  agreed 
upon  any  common  standard  to  which  they  might  appeal  for  the 
truth  or  falsi t}-  of  the  opinions  which  they  severally  support.  To 
the  common  Bible,  a  translation  of  which  is  used  in  all  the 
English  Protestant  reformed  churches,  they  each,  it  is  true,  pre- 
tend to  appeal  in  testimony  of  the  truth  ot  their  doctrines;  but, 
we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  the  appeal  on  the  part  of  one  of 
these  classes  is  merely  a  pretence. 

Trinitarians  take  the  common  translation  of  the  scriptures, 
made  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England, 
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widi  a  very  few  trifling  verbal  exceptions,  to  be  the  test  and 
standard  of  their  orthodoxy*  They  have  no  hesitatiop  in  de- 
claring that  this  translation  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  very  correct 
exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal whence  it  is  taken.  But  this  Unitarians  will  by  no  means 
admit;  they  have  continually  some  old  manuscripts  ready,  from 
the  musty  pages  of  which,  they  pretend  to  be  able  to  correct 
every  passage  of  this  translation,  which  appears  in  any  way  to 
contradict,  or  bear  hard  fipon,  their  particular  doctrines.  Every 
part  of  this  document,  however,  which  seems  to  favour  their 
views,  is,  in  their  estimation,  correct  and  orthodox;  but  every 
portion  which  goes  against  them  is  a  misconstruction,  a  false 
reading,  or  an  interpobtipn*  Thus  do  they,  while  they  pretend 
to  hold  the  same  Bible  with  Trinitarians,  construct  and  modify 
a  Bible  to  suit  themselves— the  Trinitarian  Bible,  indeed,  they 
hold  in  their  hands,  but  it  is  not  from  this  source  that  thev 
really  draw  their  opinions — it  is  to  that  modified  Bible,  which 
they  have  constructed  from  old  manuscriftSy  correct  readingSy 
and  by  throwing  out  interpolations^  that  they  appeal  for  the 
truth  and  orthodoxy  of  their  doctrines* 

How  is  it  possible  then,  while  things  proceed  thus,  that  Uni«« 
tarians  and  Trinitarians  can  be  brought  to  harmonize?  They 
may  contend  as  long  as  they  please,  but  never,  until  some  com- 
mon standard  of  orthodoxy  can  be  agreed  on  between  them, 
shall  they  be  aUe  to  bring  their  disputes  to  a  happy  termination. 
While  one  class  appeals  to  one  standard,  and  the  other  to  ano- 
ther, both  may  appe&r  right  according  to  their  respective  stand- 
ards ;  so  long,  therefore,  as  they  remain  in  this  state,  they  can- 
not possibly  convince  each  other,  nor  overcome  each  other's 
prejudices.  They  may  make  a  truce,  and  live  in  peace  and  qui- 
etness with  each  other,  but  separate  and  distinct  in  their  opinions 
and  doctrines  they  must  necessarily  remain. 

But,  we  think,  that  since  Trinitarians  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
before  the  world  the  Bible  whence  their  religious  tenets  are 
drawn.  Unitarians  should  be  equally  candid  in  submitting  their 
real  Bible  to  the  public.  Whv  should  they  keep  back  from  their 
frsdl  erring  brethren  of  mankind  any  of  those  deep  and  precious 
discoveries,  which,  by  their  great  erudition  and  unwearied  re- 
search they  have  been  enabled  to  make  ?  Why  do  they  not  dis- 
card altogether  that  unholy  Bible,  which  has  been  so  long  used 
in  the  Cnristian  church,  and  adopt  publicly  and  openly  their 
own  immaculate  version,  so  free  from  vXL  false  readings^  miscon- 
structions^ and  interpolations;  and,  on  that  account,  so  much 
better  calculated  to  lead  men  into  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 
What  have  they  to  fear  if  truth  be  on  their  side  ?  Trinitarians 
have  suffered  persecution  and  martyrdom  in  support  of  their 
Bible,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  Unitarians  would  wish  to  he 
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thought  lesfl  brave  than  their  Trinitarian  opponents  in  sapport- 
ing  what  thet/  consider  to  be  the  truth.  Surely  Unitarians  are 
not  afraid  to  take  their  own  Bible  to  their  own  pulpits ;  why 
then  should  they  use  a  version  of  the  Bible,  which  is,  in  their 
esteem,  so  corrupt,  when,  by  the  display  of  a  little  candour 
and  courage,  they  might  introduce  to  the  public  a  version  much 
more  correct  ? 

If  Unitarians  would  thus  avowedly  adopt  their  own  Bible, 
and  deal  no  longer  in  enthymemes,  Trinitarians  would  know 
1  better  how  to  treat  with  them.     A  line  of  distinction  would  be 

thus  fairly  drawn,  and  each  class  then  Would  occupy  their  own 
proper  ground.  But,  so  long  as  they  pretend  to  hold  the  same 
ground,  and  fight  under  the  same  banner,  a  confusion  must  ne- 
cessarily take  place.  Friends  will  be  mistaken  for  foes,  and 
foes  for  friends ;  sound  arguments  will  be  rejected  as  false,  and 
false  arguments  will  be  taken  for  sound ;  truth  will  be  lost  in 
the  contest;  temper  will  be  ruffled;  and,  instead  of  bringing 
the  dispute  to  an  amicable  termination,  it  will  be  protracted 
without  either  side  being  convinced  or  edified. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Trinitarians  must  hold  the  general 
opinions  which  they  profess,  while  they  profess  to  hold  the  in- 
spiration of  that  Bible  whence  their  opinions  are  drawn.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  standard  to  which  they  do,  we  cannot  see  how 
they  could  honestly  relinquish  their  present  doctrines ;  but,  we 
do  not  see,  why  they  should  continue  to  dispute  with  Unitarians, 
when  they  know  that  that  class  of  men  do  not  adopt  the  same 
Bible  that  they  do.  Never  can  any  class  ot  men  be  successfully 
argued  with,  on  divinity,  whilst  they  pretend  to  take  their  doc- 
trines from  a  book  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  but,  in  fact, 
draw  all  their  arguments  and  all  their  reasonings  from  a  system 
which  they  have  secreted  in  their  heads. 

In  consequence  of  the  bush-fighting  plan,  which  Unitarians 
have  hitherto  pursued,  Trinitarians  have  not  been  safe  to  enter 
into  the  field  of  contest  with  them.  -  For,  when  Trinitarians  have 
thought  they  were  standing  upon  sure  ground,  and  were  willing 
to  maintain  their  position  at  all  hazards,  they  have  generally 
found,  to  their  no  small  surprise  and  mordfication,  that  the 
pioneers  of  Unitarianism  have  got  before  them,  wi^  some  of 
their  old  tools  and  old  lumber^  of  which  they  profess  to  have  an 
abundance,  and  have  sapped  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood. 
Thus  every  text  which  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  Trinita- 
rianism,  has,  by  an  undermining  mode  of  procedure,  been  either 
discarded  by  Unitarians  altogether,  or  else  so  twisted  and  tor- 
tured that  it  either  speaks  nothing,  or  is  made  apparently  to 
raise  its  voice  in  favour  of  Unitarianism. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  Trinitarians  to  meet  their  Uni- 
tarian opponents  upon  equal  ground,  ¥rhfle  the  latte;r  continue 
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to  use  the  mode  of  arguing  wUch  they  have  hitherto  pursued* 
Trinitarians  know  not  with  what  scriptural  arguments  to  meet 
them.  With  their  old  tools  and  their  old  lumber ^  which  they 
procure  from  old  libraries  and  old  manuscripts,  they  mend 
every  text  and  passage  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize,  as  far  as 
possible  with  their  own  views.  Is  this  the  way,  we  would  ask, 
in  which  we  ought  to  mend  and  patch  a  book.which  professes 
to  be  a  document  from  heaven ;  and  a  document  too,  which  is 
admitted  to  contain  doctrines  which  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered nor  framed  by  all  the  researches  and  ingenuity  of  man  ? 
Can  such  a  patch-work  be  safely  appealed  to  as  a  standard  of 
truth  .^  Yet  Unitarians  would  have  i|s  to  believe,  that  they 
deeply  venerate  the  scriptures,  and  that  all  their  doctrines  of 
divinity  have  their  foundation  in  the  Bible.  But  what  is  this 
Bible,  on  which  they  profess  to  ground  their  opinions^  We 
answer,  that  it  is  a  book  of  their  own  formation ;  ^nd,  hence, 
they  argue  in  a  circle;  their  opinions  support  their  Bible  and 
their  Bible  supports  their  opinions. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  whilst  matters  continue  thus  be- 
tween Unitarians  and  Trinitarians  they  need  never  expect  to 
arrive  at  unanimity  in  sentiment;  before  such  an  event  can  pos- 
sibly take  place,  either  Unitarians  must  be  supernaturally 
brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  view  and  treat  the  present 
Bible  diiferently,  or  else  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  must  mu- 
tually discard  the  present  Bible  altogether,  and  mutually  em- 
brace one  which  will  countenance  and  support  Unitarianism ; 
lor,  since  Unitarians  have  already  virtually  rejected  the  sacred 
volume,  no  argument  of  force  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  convince 
ihem  of  their  error;  and,  hence,  if  no  change  take  place  upon 
either  side,  it  is  impossible  that  any  union  can  take  place.  But, 
so  loQg  as  Trinitarians  are  not  disposed  to  relinquish  the  apos- 
tolical scriptures,  we  do  not  see  how  they  possibly  can  go  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Unitarians ;  for,  while  Trinitarians  continue 
in  their  present  mind,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  es- 
teem the  doctrines  of  Christ's  divinity  and  atonement  essential 
to  salvation  and  will  consequently  be  very  reluctant  to  abandon 
them  for  a  few  philosophical  speculat;^ons,  and  a  few  dry,  unedi- 
fying,  fashionable  maxims. 

If  then  Trinitarians  are  determined  to  hold  on  by  their  good 
old  Bible ;  and  Unitarians  are  determined,  ^  far  as  they  can, 
to  destroy  all  confidence  in  this  good  old  book;  let  Trinitarians 
not  contend  with  them ;  but  let  them  simply  declare  the  truth 
as  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it,  and  leave  the  result  to  God 
himself.  Great  is  the  truths  and  it  shall  prevail*  Let  it  be 
preached  then  with  zeal,  simplicity,  and  affection,  without  any 
mentioii  of  Unitarianism  or  any  other  heretical  ism^  and  that 
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God,  who  so  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son^ 
that  whosoever  belteveth  in  him  might  not  perish  but  have  ever^ 
lasting  life^  will  bear  testimony  to  the  declaration  of  his  own 
truth.  T.  G,  M*I. 


O!^  THE  ADVANTAGES  0]P  RBYEJLATIOlf. 

Concluded  from  p,^. 

IL  The  ground  of. the  advantages  hitherto  considered,  is, 
the  superiority  of  Revelation  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  in  the 
manner  of  teaching:  it  remains  to  institute  a  brief  comparison, 
in  regard  to  the  things  which  they  respectively  teach. 

It  would  be  censurable  inadvertence,  to  utter  a  single  word, 
.that  might  tend  to  disparage  those  divine  instructions,  which 
Nature,  though  silently,  yet  profusely  and  constandy,  conveys 
to  every  rational  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Concerning  these  in- 
structions we  may  remark,  in  perfect  consistence  with  whatever 
has  been  said  respecting  the  method  of  their  communication, 
that  as  their  extent  cannot  be  measured,  neither  can  their  value 
be  too  highly  appreciated:  that  they  are  as  excellent  in  quality, 
as  they  are  vast  in  the  sphere  which  they  irradiate ;  that  they 
not  only  ^  show  forth  knowledge  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world," 
but  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  every  intelligent  creature 
should  be  most  solicitous  to  acquire:  that  they  disclose  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  Source  of  all  Being  and  Blessedness ;  con* 
ceming  whom,  while  St.  Paul  insinuates  that  there  are  some 
things  which  cannot  be  known,  he  declares  that  what  mfty  be 
known  of  Him  is  manifest  to  all  men  in  the  works  of  creation^ 

And  say  what  we  may  about  the  mode  of  this  manifestation, 
unquestionable  is  the  conclusion  which. the  aposde  hence  de- 
duces, and  on  the  equity  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  they  sustain  a  just  condemnation  who  from  this 
manifestation  alone,  do  not  acquaint  themselves  with  their 
Maker  so  far,  as  to  be  qualified  to  render  Him  a  sincere  and 
acceptable  service.  To  admit  their  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for 
either  their  irreligion  or  idolatry,  were  to  overlook  the  nature  of 
the  cause,  which  prevents  their  acquiring  the  necessary  know- 
ledge: a  criminal  heedlessness  indeed,  which  leaves  on  the 
school  of  Nature^  the  blame  that  belongs  to  her  perverse  and 
truant  pupils; — ^which  supposes  nothing  to  be  taught  in  that 
school,  or  nothing  so  taught  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties,  while  it  is  notorious,  that  man  is  ignorant, 
solely  because  his  depravity  makes  him  unwilling  to  learn,  has 
filled  him  with  enmity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  subjected 
his  mind  to  the  wayward  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion. 
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For  what  Christian  does  not  know  that  any  human  intellect, 
however  uncultivated  by  previous  care,  or  however  natively  in* 
ferior,  if  entirely  released  from  the  fetters  of  depravity,  would 
instantly  discern, 

«  A  ray  of  heavenly  light  frilding  all  fomis 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  ana  the  minute ; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.** 

He,  then,  is  but  an  apologist  for  depravity,  who  endeavours 
to  vindicate  the  ig;norance  of  the  heathen ;  or  who  would  plead 
in  behalf  of  that  lamentable  disregard  of  the  divine  perfections, 
as  discovered  in  creation,  which  has  always  characterized  un- 
renewed man,  whether  heathen  or  nominally  Christian.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  by  identifying  what  Nature 
teaches  with  what  men  learn  under  her  tuition,  he  exculpates 
all  their  idolatry  and  ungodliness,  he  at  the  same  time  impeaches 
of  flagrant  injustice,  that  high  tribunal  which  has  pronounced 
them  without  excuse,  and  directly  contradicts  the  inspired  de- 
claration, that  ^^  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  which 
are  made." 

But  though  we  should  beware  of  showing  the  slightest  dis- 
respect towards  that  glorious  disclosure  of  her  Author,  which 
Nature  holds  forth  to  our  contemplation  in  the  mirror  of  his 
works,  we  should  be  as  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  our  former  reflections  conducted  us.  Though  we 
must  decline  the  guilty  business  of  tr}*ing  to  extenuate  that 
aversion  to  their  Maker,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  gentiles,  we  should  not  forget  the  fatal  power  of 
that  cause ;  that  while  we  find  in  it  the  essence  of  their  guilt, 
we  find  in  it  also,  that  which  would  have  ensured  both  to  their 
guilt,  and  their  wretchedness,  an  endless  progression,  by  ren- 
dering ineflicient  and  vain  all  the  instructions  of  Nature,  how- 
ever intrinsically  valuable,  or  profusely  imparted :  that  since  it 
is  certain  no  attention,  at  least  no  candid  attention,  would  have 
been  given  to  those  instructions,  instead  of  gaining  wisdom 
from  the  light  of  Nature,  apostate  man  left  altogether  to  him- 
self, would  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  simplest  conceptions  of 
God,  and  been  degraded  in  mind  and  manners,  below  any  bar- 
barians now  living  on  the  earth. 

And  if  this  conclusion  be^  as  in  our  view  it  certainl]^  is,  legi- 
timate and  irresistible,  what  a  shameless  injustice  is  it,  in  the 
enemies  of  Revelation,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  praise  of 
discovering  by  their  own  unassisted  powers  that  boasted  code 
of  moral  truth,  which  under  the  imposing  title,  the  religion  of 
Nature^  they  have  presented  to  the  public  in  all  the  embeUisrh« 
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ments  of  genius  and  learning,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  the 
influence  of  the  inspired  scriptures  upon  the  mind  and  conduct 
and  hopes  of  mankind  f  For  what  if  we  should  grant  that  everjr 
article  in  that  code  is  inculcated  by  Nature,  we  should  grant 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  position  that  infidels  are  indebted 
for  all  their  knowledge  of  it,  not  to  their  own  penetration,  but 
solely  to  those  scriptures,  which  they  would  gladly  banish  from 
the  eaith,  as  a  mass  of  cunningly  devised  fables,  or  as  superflu- 
ous, even  if  they  were  true.  Than  this,  there  is  no  proposition 
more  veritable,  within  the  whole  compass  of  our  knowledge* 
Let  men  boast  as  they  may  the  sufliciency  of  the  light  of  Na- 
ture, the  f^ct  is  unquestionable  that  but  for  the  interference  of 
Revelation,  there  would  not  have  been  formed  by  one  human 
being,  we  do  not  say,  a  consistent  scheme  of  Natural  religion, 
but  a  just  conception  of  the  divine  character.  When  we  are 
reading  the  admirable  treatises  on  Natural  Religion  by  Ray, 
Durham,  Paley,  and  others  whose  aim  was  not  to  supplant  Re- 
velation; or  when  we  are  contemplating  the  plausible  systems 
of  Herbert,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  pUiers  miscalled  deistical 
philosophers ;  or  even  when  we  are  admiring  the  theology  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  morality  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  shall  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  infidel  assumption, 
that  the  excellent  things  which  engage  our  attention,  are  disco- 
veries for  which  no  acknowledgments  are  due  to  die  li^t  of 
Revelation  ^ 

These  things  it  is  true  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  Nature, 
and  from  her  pages  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  by  these 
her  ingenious  and  laborious  disciples ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
they  never  would  have  known  one  syllable  in  her  volume,  had 
not  the  divine  goodness,  unwilling  that  such  a  treasury  of  wis- 
dom should  remain  under  the  injury  of  perpetual  neglect,  pro- 
vided an  expositor  of  that  volume,  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
But  for  this  gracious  provision,  a  correct  idea  of  the  only  true 
God,  would  not  have  been  derived  from  the  light  of  Nature  bythe 
brightest  of  mankind.  It  is  Revelation,  which  by  declaring  the 
excellencies  of  Nature  with  her  distinct  and  impressive  voice  ; 
by  minutely  specifying  and  powerfully  enforcing,  her  various 
inculcations  of  truth ;  by  her  arousing  challenges  to  the  study  of 
her  works ;  and  where  she  could  not  exert  a  direct  influence,  by 
her  traditional  communications ;  has  procured  for  Nature  aU 
the  pupils  that  have  ever  entered  her  school  and  enabled  those 
pupils  to  profit  by  her  instructions. 

We  claim  then  in  behalf  of  Revelation  this  two-fold  praise  : 
first,  that  Nature  teaches  nothing,  which  she  does  not  likewise 
and  more  impressively  teach ;  and,  secondly,  that  had  she  not 
become  the  expositor  and  eulogist  of  Nature,  it  had  been  as 
well  for  mankind  if  the  pages  of  Nature  had  been  peHecdy 
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blank :  so  that  it  is  a  most  malignant  dishonesty  which  those 
persons  commit  who. having  been  enlightened  by  the  rays  of 
revealed  truth,  and  thereby  enabled  to  perceive  the  import  of 
Nature's  recondite  communications,  have  laboured  in  requital 
to  quench  those  rays  by  fixing  on  the  scriptures  the  brand  of  a 
pernicious  or  useless  imposture. 

But  the  scriptures  were  not  useless,  even  if  the  assumption 
that  the  advocates  of  Natural  religion  are  in  no  degree  indebted 
to  them  for  their  discoveries,  were  as  we  have  proved  it  not  to 
be  well  founded  and  true.  For,  should  we  admit,  that  man 
would  have  studied  and  understood  the  book  of  Nature  without 
having  been  summoned  to,  and  assisted  in  prosecuting  the  task, 
by  Revelation ;  should  we  even  grant  that  of  himself  he  would 
have  scanned  the  whole  creation,  and  among  all  the  works  of 
God,  left  no  trace  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  unper- 
ceived  or  misapprehended;  that  without  any  assistance,  he 
would  have  perfectly  learnt  every  lesson  that  Nature  teaches  ;— 
still  we  should  not  concede  enough  to  render  Revelation  super- 
fluous and  obtrusive. 

Nature,  much  as  she  may  teach,  does  not  t«ach  one  of  those 
things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  as  fallen  and  guilty  creatures. 
We  have  gone  to  the  utmost  length  of  truth  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  her  instructions  when  we  have  said  that  they  are  suffi- 
cient both  as  to  matter  and  manner  to  establish  the  inexcusable- 
ness  of  all  human  disobedience ;  and  that  they  would  have  served 
to  perpetuate  man's  original  happiness,  had  he  retained  his  ori- 
ginal purity  of  heart.  But  man  has  lost  his  original  purity,  and 
is  now  to  be  considered  not  as  a  pure  and  perfect  being,  but  as  a 
being  involved  in  all  the  inconveniences  and  disasters  of  apos- 
tacy  from  God.  Between  what  would  have  sufficed  for  man  in 
the  former  estate,  and  what  he  needs  in  the  latter,  it  would 
evince  little  penetration  to  assert,  that  the  difference  is  either 
imaginary  or  small.  It  is  man  in  the  latter  estate  that  we  now 
contemplate ;  and  in  this  view  of  him  we  maintain  that  though 
the  method  of  instruction  by  the  light  of  Nature  were,  as  it 
surely  is  not,  entirely  suitable  and  efficient,  yet  among  all  the 
things  disclosed  by  that  light,  there  is  not  a  single  thing  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  that  deplorable  condition  into  which  his 
apostacy  has  brought  him. 

Man  in  Ills  original  condition  was  already  h^ppy ;  and  being 
sustained  in  rational  existence  needed  only  the  means  of  know- 
ing his  duty,  in  order  to  his  continuance  in  happiness.  His 
heart  then  being  pure,  there  was  nothing  in  his  moral  constitu- 
tion to  prevent  him  from  improving  all  his  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  discharging  the  obligations  which  know- 
ledge imposed :  and  while  he  did  this,  the  divine  benevolence 
would  suffer  no  evil  to  befai  him.    But  of  what  avail  are  the 
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mere  means  of  knowing  his  du^,  to  man  in  his  fallen  condi- 
tion ?  It  is  not  the  sole  effect  of  the  Fall,  that  man  Iiaa  thereby 
involved  himself  in  darkness;  he  has  likewise  made  himsdf 
averse  to  the  light :  so  that  with  whatever  means  of  informa- 
tion we  may  suppose  htm  possessed,  if  there  be  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  happiness  and  the  performance  of  dut}',  and  if 
dtt^  must  be  known  before  it  can  be  performed ;  he  is  as  far 
from  happiness  in  possession  of  those  means  as  if  he  existed  in 
a  region  of  tlie  universe  void  of  every  object  which  might  im- 
part one. idea  to  his  mind. 

But  man,  since  the  fall,  is  not  merely  averse  to  knowledge : 
he  is  averse  to  duty,  after  knowledge  has  been  acquired.  When 
he  knows  God  he  will  not  glorify  him  as  God ;  nor  are  there 
any  motives  which  of  themselves  can  induce  him  to  obey  the 
will  of  his  Maker.  In  proof  of  this,  we  can  refer  to  no  deci- 
sive case  among  the  heathen,  because  we  know  of  no  case 
among  them  in  which  both  knowledge  was  possessed  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree,  and  motives  applied  with  sufficient  authority  and 
energy*  The  concession  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  that  human  in- 
struction was  incompetent  to  the  reformation  of  human  man- 
ners, after  labouring  most  arduously  to  that  end,  is  not  conclu- 
sive ;  since  pre-eminent  as  were  the  genius  and  attainments  of 
those  philosophers,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  they  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  either  with  the  requirements  or  sanctions  of 
morality.  But  this  matter  has  not  been  left  in  uncertainty.  In 
Christendom,  experiments  have  been  made  on  human  nature 
under  circumstances  which  preclude  all  reasonable  doubt.  For 
here,  the  scriptures,  whether  true  or  false,  have  put  it  in  the 
power  even  oHuhe  way-faring  man  though  a  fool"  to  know  all 
his  moral  obligations.  And  here  too,  men  are  duly  urged  with 
motives ;  with  motives  which  resting  on  the  bare  possibility  of 
being  true,  make  it  madness  to  disobey.  If  that  life  and  immor- 
tality, or  that  quenchless  fire  and  never  dying  worm  of  which 
the  scriptures  tell,  be  put  on  the  hypothesis  of  possibility  only— 
if  supreme  love  to  God  may  be  graciously  rewarded  by  the  one, 
and  love  to  the  world  avenged  by  the  other,  reason  rules  not 
the  man  who  lives  in  impenitence.  But  when  by  some  means, 
by  invisible  visitations  from  the  Holy  Spirit  or  otherwise,  the 
mind  of  a  sinner  is  brought  to  a  sober  and  steadfast  contempla- 
tion of  these  amazing  motives,  with  the  perfections  and  claims 
of  God,  at  the  same  time  fully  in  view — the  most  favourable 
condition  for  evincing  the  quality  of  his  moral  temper,  in  which 
we  can  imagine  him  to  be  placed — what  is  the  feeling  that  pre- 
dominates within  him  ?  Does  he  now  find  himself  pliant  to  mo- 
tive i  Are  the  affections  of  his  heart  coincident  with  his  intel- 
lectual perceptions?  Does  he  love,  or  does  he  hate,  in  propor- 
Oon  as  he  knows  ?  He  who  affirms  that  he  does  the  former^  not 
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only  makes  false  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  that  the  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God,  but  the  experience  of  every  one  who  has 
been  brought  to  the  trial  we  have  mentioned*     It  is  a  fact  with 
the  evidence  of  which  all  Christendom  teems,  that  man  in  his 
natural  state  bears  enmity  to  his  Maker  and  his  Maker's  will, 
which  no  intelligence,  no  motive,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  subdue* 
Now  to  what  does  the  light  of  Nature  refer  us,  as  more  effi- 
cacious than  knowledge  or  motive  ?  Is  there  any  power  within 
the.  whole  compass  of  creation,  that  can  pluck  up  the  deep  rooted 
hatred  to  God  and  holiness  which  the  fall  has  engendered  in  the 
human  heart  ?  Has  Nature  a  laver  of  regeneration  f  Where  is 
the  fountain  that  she  has  ever  opened  for  the  cleansing  away  of 
sin  and  uncleanness  ?  Which  of  her  rivers  or  seas  can  wash  out 
the  invisible  stains  of  moral  pollution  ?  Tell  us  not  of  her  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge— treasures  whose  existence 
would  be  unknown  but  for  Revelation — but  tell  us  of  her  remedy 
for  that  malignant  plague,  that  furious  madness  of  the  heart, 
which  makes  the  greatest  knowledge  but  the  means  of  aggra- 
vating our  guilt  and  wretchedness.     Do  you  wish  the  sacred 
scriptures  banished  from  the  earth  ?  Spare  us  at  least  that  Re- 
novating Spirit  of  which  they^  alone  inform  us,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  more  room  to  hope  for  our  restoration  from 
the  fall  than  if  our  habitation  were  already  the  world  of  despair. 
But  when  we  have  regarded  fallen  man  as  thus  morally  de- 
ranged, thus  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  we  have  taken  but  a 
partial  view  of  the  effects  of  his  apostacy.    That  event  plunged 
him  no  deeper  into  depravity, than  it  did  into  guilt;  and  cast  him 
no  farther  from  holiness  llian  it  did  from  die  complacency  of 
his  Maker.    It  made  the  divine  character  no  more  disagreeable 
to  his  polluted  eye,  than  it  made  his  own  character  loathsome  to 
the  eye  of  Infinite  Purity.  And  this  is  one  of  the  instructions  of 
Nature.     If  Nature  do  not  present  a  partial  or  distorted  exhi- 
bition of  her  Author^s  moral  perfection,  she  must  exhibit  him 
as  a  Being  infinitely  free  from  sin  himself,  and  infinitely  averse 
to  it  in  others.     For  since,  while  it  pours  contempt  upon  him, 
and  aims  ^^  to  cast  him  down  from  his  excellency,"  its  obvious 
tendency  is  to  produce  universal  anarchy  and  ruin ;  it  were  to 
make  the  Great  Supreme  an  enemy  to  himself  and  to  his  bound- 
less empire,  to  represent  Him  as  in  the  least  degree  indulgent 
towards  this  infinite  evil.   Nor  is  it  possible  that  Nature,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  his  own  conduct,  should  thus  represent 
Him.   Let  Nature  for  one  moment  be  interrogated  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Whence  is  it,  that  the  whole  creation,  made  subject  to 
vanity,  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain  undl  now  ? 
Whence  is  it,  that  man  is  so  familiar  with  disease  and  famine 
and  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  and  warring  elements,  and 
.lArieka  of  frightened,  sighs  of  suffering,  and  groans  of  dying 
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fellow  creatures  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  earth's  surface  has  be* 
come  as  one  vast  Aceldama,  and  its  bowels  but  a  receptacle  for 
the  carcases  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

*'  For  what,  gay  friend,  is  this  escutcheon'd  wcirld» 
IVhich  haiigs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night  f 
A  night  tliat  glooms  us  in  the  noon-lide  ray, 
And  wraps  our  thoughts,  at  banquets,  in  the  shroud." 

To  these  questions  Nature  has  no  tongue  to  give  an  audible 
response ;  but  ^^  Reason^s  ear"  no  such  response  requires.  To 
every  dispassionate  mind,  the  truth  comes  with  conviction  which 
needs  not  the  confirmation  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  ^^  there 
is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord, — against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men."  And  he  who  will  not  admit  this 
truth  is  condemned  of  himself  for  rejecting  it,  by  that  shudder- 
ing recoil  from  contact  with  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  doubt- 
less he  is  sufficiently  conscious.  For  if  he  believe  not  God  to 
be  angry  he  must  feel  secure;  and  why  then  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  entering  that  world. 

But  while  the  light  of  Nature  shows  the  divine  displeasure 
against  sin,  what  are  its  discoveries  with  respect  to  the  divine 
intentions  concerning  the  fate  of  the  sincere  ?  On  this  point, 
where  the  most  unequivocal  information  is  necessary  to  pre- 
clude torture  from  the  thinking  sensible  mind.  Nature  leaves  us 
in  perfect  suspense.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  she  encourages 
us  to  hope,  by  displaying  the  proofs  of  divine  goodness,  of 
which  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  sea  are  so  full,  and  by  not  con- 
tradicting the  inference  that  He  whose  forbearance  is  so  great, 
will  never  utterly  destroy ;  she  promotes  our  despondence,  on 
the  other,  by  exhibiting  the  most  terrific  tokens  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, and  pointing  us  to  blessings  taking  their  eternal 
flight,  or  turned  into  dreadful  curses.  While  therefore  she 
teaches  that  God  is  just,  that  man  is  a  sinner,  and  that  sin  is  the 
object  of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  gives  no  assurance  that  this 
vengeance  will  not  be  executed,  what  foundation  does  Nature 
aiFord  for  the  hope  of  forgiveness  i  All  that  she  does  is  not  to 
shut  us  up  in  absolute  despair. 

If  it  be  alleged  as  proof  of  her  doing  more  than  this,  that  the 
custom  of  offering  animals  in  sacrifice  which  pervades  the  whole 
heathen  world,  supposes  an  impression  innate  in  man,  that  God 
may  by  this  means,  be  made  propitious  towards  him,  the  reply 
is,  that  the  inference  proceeds  upon  an  assumption  demonstra- 
bly untrue.  The  custom  of  sacrificing,  although  universal 
among  the  gentiles,  is  plainly  no  part  of  natural  religion ;  nor 
can  it  be  accounted  for,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  than  that  God, 
soon  after  the  fall,  appointed  that  rite,  as  a  standing  t}'pe  of  that 
great  sacrifice  which  is  the  theme  of  Revelation  from  beginning 
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to  end ;  some  erroneous  notions  of  which  appointment,  tradition 
has  conveyed  to  all  nations  and  generations  of  mankind. 

Nature  then,  while  by  disclosing  the  divine  perfections,  and 
thus  laying  man  under  obligation  to  love  and  serve  his  Maker, 
she  leaves  him  without  excuse  for  his  sins,  and  affords  him  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  the  most  pungent  conviction  and  remorse ; 
gives  him  no  intimation,  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God.  If 
by  any  means,  he  be  made  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  wretched- 
ness, she  leaves  him  to  try  his  own  expedients  for  relief;  which, 
after  costing  him  perhaps  his  substance,  his  life,  and  the  lives 
of  his  children,  always  prove  worse  than  unavailing.  It  would 
harrow  up  every  tender  feeling  of  the  soul,  to  recount  the  cruel 
practices,  by  which  sin-burdened  heathen  have  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  tortures  of  conscience,  or  purchase  the  favour  of 
their  idols.  What  if  these  infatuated  mortals,  could  have  be- 
held the  glory  of  that  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  God  hath  set 
forth,  in  order  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of 
«ina? 

But  to  complete  a  provision  for  the  necessities  of  fallen  man, 
something  more  must  be  made  known  to  him,  even  than  that 
divine  propitiation.  For  when  we  have  supposed  a  man  re- 
newed and  accepted  in  Christ,  we  have  not  allowed  him  to  be 
like  a  ^^  saint  in  light"  entirely  pure  from  moral  defilement.  Still 
is  he  the  subject  of  great  imperfection ;  and  moreover  while  he 
remains  in  this  world,  is  ever  encompassed  with  adversaries  to 
his  soul.  Still  has  Ke  to  maintain  a  contest,  not  only  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and  powers,  with  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  with  spiritual  wickednesses  in 
high  places.  Can  Nature  furnish  him  for  this  skrduous  contest? 
Can  she  supply  him  with  that  wisdom  and  strength,  that  cour- 
age and  patience,  which  are  essential  to  his  coming  off  more 
than  a  conqueror  ?  Does  Nature  assure  him,  that  the  shield  of 
the  Almighty  will  defend  him  to  the  last ;  that  when  he  passes 
through  the  waters  God  will  be  with  him,  and  through  the 
rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  him ;  that  when  he  walks  through 
the  fire,  he  shall  not  be  burnt;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  him  ?  Does  Nature  declare  to  him  that  whom  the  Lord 
love^l^he  loveth  to  the  end ;  enabling  him  tp  triumph  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  defy  death  himself  to  injure  one 
hair  of  his  head  ? — Promises  like  these  are  among  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  peace ;  and  no  one  can  prove  Revelation 
superfluous  until  he  can  point  us  to  that  page  in  Nature's  vo- 
lume in  which  these  promises  are  recorded.  Until  then,  if  he 
rob  us  of  the  sacred  scriptures  he  leaves  us  in  temptation 
without  support,  in  fear  without  encouragement,  and  in  sorrow 
with  no  means  of  consolation*  T.  H.  S. 
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LECTUBfiS  OK  BIBLICAL  HItTOBT. 

HO.  XIII. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  afUr  the  death  of  Abnh«ii»  that  God  blesied  his  ion 
Isaac ;  and  Isaac  dwek  by  the  well  Lahai-roi."-*Gxv.  xxv.  11. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  have  already  expended  three 
lectures  on  the  three  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  Abra-' 
ham;  i.  e*  his  vocation. first  from  Ur,  and  afterwards  from  Ha- 
ran ;  the  covenant  of  circumcision  which  God  formed  with  hiia 
in  relation  to  the  promised  seed;  and  the  trial  of  his  faith,  in 
the  intentional  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  Isaac,  who,  as  the  heir 
and  successor  of  his  father,  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  the 
ensuinff  exercise* 

But  nere  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  briefly,  two  or  three 
occurrences,  that  took  place  towards  the  close  of  Abraham's 
mortal  pilgrimage,  which,  while  they  tend  still  further  to  de- 
velope  his  amiable  character,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  some  usefid 
reflec^ns. 

Not  long  after  the  memorable  transaction  on  Mount  Moriadi, 
Abraham  appears  to  have  left  Beersheba,  and  pitched  his  tent 
in  Hebron,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  the  descendants 
of  Heth.    Here  he  was  visited  by  a  sore  affliction :  Sarah,  die 
wife  of  his  youth  and  the  modier  of  his  Isaac,  was  taken  sick 
and  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years.'    How  did  the  patriarch  behave  on  the  occasion  i  Like  a 
tender  husband  he  mourned  and  wept  for  her.     He  knew,  and 
doubdess  acknowledged,  that  this  was  the  Lord's  doing;  yet 
he  mourned  and  wept.    The  strength  of  his  faith  did  not  di« 
minish  his  natural  aifection ;  nor  are  we  forbidden  to  feel  under 
our  bereavements.     We  may  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear  to  the 
memory  of  a  departed  friend,  provided  we  neither  murmur  nor 
sorrow  as  they  that  have  no  hope.     Abraham's  grief  was  not 
so  great,  or  so  long  indulged,  as  to  disqualify  him  for  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  ^^  burying  his  desid  out  of  his  sight."   Our  sympa- 
thies are  excited  to  see  the  venerable  man,  in  a  land  of  stran^* 
gers,  destitute  of  a  spot  of  ground  in  which  to  depositlhe  re- 
mains of  his  deceased  wife.     The  people  of  the  land  ^wVSf  i^' 
deed,  hospitable  and  generous :  ^^  In  the  choipe  of  our  sepul- 
chres," say  they,  "  bury  thy  dead."     This  friendly  offer  was 
courteously  declined ;  the  right  of  burial  was,  in  his  estimation, 
a  matter  of  too  much  moment  for  him  to  accept  as  a  gift,  while 
he  had  the  means  of  procuring  it  by  a  fair  and  honourable  pur- 
chase.    Accordingly,  after  a  negotiation  of  some  length,  con- 
ducted by  both  parties  on  liberal  principles,  and  agreeably  to  the 
simple  usage  of  the  times,  ^^  theiield  of  Ephron,  including  the 
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cave  of  Machpelah,  was  made  sure  unto  Abraham,  for  a  posses- 
sion of  a  burying-place  by  the  sons  of  Heth."  There  the  body 
of  Sarah  was  laid  to  rest,  ^^  dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes. 
And  there  it  was,  that  Abraham  began  to  receive  die  fulfilment 
of  the  promise — ^^  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee,  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession." 

Another  thing,  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  conduct  of  Abraham 
is,  the  pains  which  he  took  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his  son* 
Isaac  must  have  been  now  about  forty  years  of  age.  Apd  as 
he  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Messiah, 
and  as  he  was  to  have  the  chief  management  in  religious  con- 
cerns during  his  life-time,  it  watf  of  importance  that  his  matri- 
monial connexion  should  comport  with  the  end  of  his  high  vo- 
cation. The  management  of  this  matter  was  committed  to 
Eliezer,  the  eldest  servant  or  the  steward  of  Abraham's  house, 
under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  He  was  charged  not  to  take  a 
wife  for  Isaac  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  Canaahites ; 
but  to  go  and  seek  one  among  the' remote  kindred  of  the  family. 
The  design  evidently  was,  not  to  look  for  wealth  and  other 
£ishionable  accomplishments,  but  to  procure  a  -companion  suit- 
able for  a  pious  man,  and  to  guard  against  an  alliance  with  ido- 
latry and  other  forms  of  immorality  and  wickedness.  Eliezer 
accepts  the  charge-^proceeds  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the  city  of 
Nahor,  where,  after  referring  the  matter  seriously  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  Providence,  his  mission  is  speedily  crowned  with  success. 
Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  and  grand-daughter  of  Na- 
hor, Abraham^s  brother,  is  obtained  by  consent  of  the  family. 
We  forbear  any  remarks  oo  the  manner  in  which  this  negotia- 
tion was  conducted.  It  is  narrated  by  Moses  in  a  style  of 
inimitable  delicacy,  precision,  and  simplicity.  No  person  of 
taste  and  discernment  can  read  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  without  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  piety  and 
fidelity  of  Eliezer,  in  executing  his  trust;  as,  also,  with  the  hos- 
pitality and  mutual  kindness  of  Rebekah  and  her  kindrecl,  while 
they  submitted,  quietly,  to  a  separation  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  grievous,  had  it  not  been  evident,  that  ^^  the  thing 
proceeded  from  the  Lord.'* 

We  are,^incidentally,  made  acquainted  with  Isaac's  contem- 
plative and  devotional  turn  of  mind.  When  the  servant  and 
Rebekah  arrived  at  the  well  Lahai-roi,  the  place  of  Isaac's  re- 
sidence, they  find  him  meditating  in  the  field,  at  even-tide,  a 
season  highly  favourable  to  retirement  and  religious  thoughtful- 
ness*  Such  a  retreat  from  the  noise  and  cares  of  the  world,  at 
the  close  of  every  day,  would  conduce  not  a  little  to  his  peace 
of  mind  and  growth  in  grace.  And,  suffer  me,  readers,  to  re- 
commend some  such  practice  to  you.  It  is  as  useful  now,  as 
it  was  in  the  patriarchal  age*    Secret  devotion  tends  to  prepare 
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us  for  public  duty;  it  cherishes  the  pious  affections — ^fortifies 
our  minds  against  temptation,  by  cultivating  a  sense  of  depend- 
ance  on  Divine  aid — and  by  habituating  us  to  live  and  act  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible :  and  though  we  may  not  have  a 
field  to  meditate  in,  yet  we  may  all  have  a  closet,  and  we  know 
who  has  given  this  explicit  direction,  "  When  thou  prayest,  en- 
ter into  thy  closet;  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who  seeth  in  se- 
cret, will  reward  thee  openly."  Matt.  vi.  6.  But  to  return. — 
Isaac  approved  of  what  the  servant  had  done;  and,  convinced 
that  the  whole  affair  had  been  ordered  by  a  wise  and  holy  Pro- 
vidence, he  received  Rebekah,  no  doubt  with  suitable  marks  of 
kindness  and  respect,  conducted  her  to  his  mother's  tent,  and 
"  she  became  his  wife,  and  he  loved  her." 

Parents  may  learn  from  this  piece  of  sacred  history,  how  to 
advise  their  children  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  And  let  youth 
listen  with  filial  reverence,  to  the  counsels  of  experience  and 
parental  affection.  And  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  without  any 
disparagement  to  those  external  accomplishments  which  are 
well  enough  in  their  place,  that,  in  choosing  an  every-day  com- 
panion, a  partner  for  life,  a  friend  for  adversity  as  well  as  pros- 
perity, of  all  requisites,  piety  and  correct  morals^  good  semcy 
and  habits  of  industry^  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  married  a  se- 
cond wife,  whose  name  was  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons* 
To  these  ^ons,  when  grown  up,  we  are  told  he  gave  gifts  or 
portions,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  eastwarid  unto 
the  east  country.  This  measure  seems  to  have  been  taken  with 
a  view  to  prevent  family  dissention*  The  descendants  of  these 
sons  of  Keturah,  together  with  the  posterity  of  Esau,  are  men- 
tioned, in  history,  by  the  name  of  Edomites  or  Idumeans. 

But  we  have  now  reached  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the 
long  narrative  of  this  good  man's  diversified  and  interesting 
pilgrimage :  ^^  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  Abra- 
ham's life,  which  he  lived,  an  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen 
years.  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost  Q.  e.  resigned  his 
spirit  into  the  hand  of  the  Creator),  and  died  m  a  good  old  age, 
an  old  man,  and  full  of  years;  and  was  gathered  to  his  |>eople. 
And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of 
M achpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron — which  is  before  Mamre  ; 
the  field  which  Abrahaih  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth:  there 
was  Abraham  buried,  and  Sarah  his  wife."  ^^  Blessed  are  the 
dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord !  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them !"  Long 
after  the  patriarch's  decease,  Jehovah  proclaims  himself  the 
God  of  Abraham;  and  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazams, 
our  Saviour  makes  Abraham's  bosom  the  symbol  of  heaven. 
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May  you  and  I,  readers,  be'  found  at  last  among  the  ^^  Many 
that  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  witli 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Matt.  viii.  11. 

^  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  that  God 
blessed  his  son  Isaac."  On  revie%ving  the  history  of  the  early 
ages,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  amidst  the  wide-spreading  desola- 
tions of  sin,  the  noiseless  but  powerful  operation  of  redeeming 
grace.  The  Lord  has  always  had  a  people  for  his  praise  in  our 
apostate  world;  and,  in  the  darkest  and  most  degenerate  times, 
he  has  exercised  over  that  people  a  very  special  care.  /This  ob- 
servation is  happily  illustrated,  in  that  portion  of  the  sacre4 
story  which  is  connected  with  the  life  of  Isaac.  In  the  preser- 
vation of  the  seed  from  which  the  Saviour  was  to  spring,  we 
see  the  hand  of  God  often  and  signally  displayed.  May  we 
learn  to  adore  and  trust  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth 
wondrous  things !  His  word  endureth  for  ever,  and  his  faith- 
fulness unto  all  generations !  Abraham,  the  high  father  of  many 
nations,  cannot  continue,  by  reason  of  death;  bt|t  Isaac  is  raised 
tip  in  his  stead.  And  as  it  had  been  with  the  father,  so  it 
proved  with  the  son ;  God  blessed  him,  even  as  he  had  blessed 
the  father — ^not  only  with  a  large  increase  of  worldly  substance, 
but  with  abundant  communications  of  grace,  and  with  promises 
and  revelations  reaching  in  their  design  and  import  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  even  to  the  ages  of  eternity. 

As  Isaac  appears  to  have  been  of  a  retiring  disposition,  so 
the  history  of  his  life  is  marked  with  but  few  striking  events; 
^d  our  notices  of  those  few  must  be  short  and  general. 

He  was  encoxiraged  by  Divide  promise  to  expect  a  numerous 
offspring.  But  his  faith  and  patience  were  tried,  on  this  point, 
for  about  twenty  years.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  was  a 
small  trial.  To  a  man,  in  his  circumstances,  a  desire  to  have 
children,  was  a  religious  affection;  for  had  he  died  without 
issue,  the  promise  had  failed,  the  covenant  had  been  broken. 
He,  therefore,  entreated  the  Lord,  once  and  again— and  at 
length,  as  if  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  gift,  it  is  granted,  in  an- 
swer to  much  prayer.  Two  sons  were  bom  to  him  at  one  time, 
which,  though  an  immediate  occasion  of  joy  and  thankfulness^ 
proved  afterwards  a  source  of  trouble.  Concerning  these  two 
sons,  it  had  been  announced,  before  their  birth,  that  they  were 
to  be  the  heads  of  two  nations  of  different  characters ;  that  the 
one  people  should  be  stronger  than  the  other  people,  and  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  In  allusion  to  some  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  which  happened  on  that  occasion,  the 
elder  was  nameH  Esau,  which  signifies  red^  and  the  younger, 
Jacob,  or  the  supplanttr.  As  these  youths  grew  up,  they  chose 
different  occupations.    ^^  Esau  was*a  cunning  hunter,  a  msm  of 
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the  field ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents*''  Each 
parent  had  a  favourite.  Isaac  loved  Esau,  for  a  reason  not  very; 
creditable,  ^^  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison;^'  but  Rebekak 
loved  Jacob,  we  are  not  informed  why,  but,  probably,  because 
he  was  of  a  domestic  turn,  and  gave  her  more  of  his  company. 
But  this  favouritism  is  a  bad  thing  in  families;  it  produced 
mischief  in  this  case;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  engender  strife,  jea-^ 
lousy,  and  envy,  wherever  it  is  indulged  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree. Parental  affection  should  be  like  the  wisdom  that  is  ^om 
above,  ^^  without  partiality/'  That  these  two  brothers  did  not 
feel  towards  one  another  as  they  ought  to  liave  done,  is  obvi- 
ous; and  that  the  t^lame  of  this,  was  partly  attributable  to  the 
parents,  is  very  probable.  In  that  strange  s^ir,  the  transfer  of 
the  birth-right,  one  scarcely  knows  which  of  the  two  is  most 
censurable ;  Esau,  for  his  profaneness,  or  Jacob,  for  his  insidi- 
ous craft  and  want  of  brotherly  kindness;  the  Divine  purpose 
furnishes  no  excuse  for  either;  God  never  required  any  of  hia 
creatures  to  do  a  wrong  thing  to  accomplish  his  decrees.  But 
why  is  Esau  pronounced  profane,  for  bartering  away  his  birth- 
right ?  Because  the  first-bom  was  sacred  to  the  Lord-— and,  be- 
cause it  was  his  privilege  to  ofiiciate  as  priest  of  the  family,  and 
have  the  chief  government  in  matters  ecclesiastical ;  he  had  a 
right  to  the  particular  blessing  of  his  dying  father,  that  he 
might  transmit  to  the  next  generation  the  prombe  of  a  Re- 
deemer, and  all  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham; so  that,  in  giving  up  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  he 
proved  himself  a  despiser  of  religion ;  a  contemner  of  God,  and 
things  divine.  ^^  Thus  Esau  despised  his  birth-right,"  and  for 
so  doing,  the  apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  called 
him  a  profane  person,  and  has  grounded  upon  Esau's  bad  con- 
duct an  exhortation,  which  evidently  supposes  that  persons,  un- 
der the  gospel  dispensation,  may  be  guilty  in  a  similar  way. 
But  how  ?  What  birth-right  have  we,  which  any  of  us  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  despise?  I  will  tell  you,  readers:  many  of 
you  are  the  children  of  pious  parents— of  parents  who  professed 
to  worship  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  you  were 
bom  in  the  visible  church,  a^d  accordingly  had  the  seal  of  God's 
covenant  with  his  people  affixe4  upon  you  in  your  infancy ;  it 
is,  therefore,  your  birth-right  to  belong  to  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.  You  drew  jpur  first  breath  within  the  sacred 
pale  of  the  visible  household  of  faith,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  do 
the  will,  and  keep  the  ordinances  of  God  your  Saviour.  Have 
you  all  done  so  ?  Are  you  doing  so  now  f  How  many  baptized 
youth  are  growing  up  in  a  state  of  unblushing  conformity  to  the 
world?  Yea,  more;  how  many  have  become  parents  themselves, 
who  have  never  felt  or  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Christ 
by  commemorating  his  death  i  How  many  are  letting  their  clui- 
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ditn  grow  up  unbaptized;  and,  therefore,  without  any  visible 
connexion  with  the  church  of  God  f  Is  not  this  to  despise  our 
birth-right  f  I  know  there  are  those  who  are  deterred  from  an 
open  avowal  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  the  Redeemer,  by  scru- 
ples'respecting  their  experimental  acquaintance  with  true  reli- 
gion. To  such,  we  would  say;  ^^  Then  shall  ye  know  if  you  fol* 
low  on  to  know  the  Lord."  But  there  are  some  who  seem  to . 
have  little  or  no  concern  about  their  relations  to  God,  to  his 
church,  or  to  eternity.  If  they  were  baptized  in  infancy,  it  is 
well;  if  not,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  they  eat,  and  drink, 
and  play — ^forget  the  Rock  that  begat  them,  and  the  Lord  that 
bought  them ;  they  expend  their  labour  and  thoughts  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not,  while  the  meat  that  endureth  unto  ever* 
lasting  life  is  utterly  neglected.  Angels  may  desire  to  look  into 
the  mysteries  of  redeeming  mercy,  but  the  wicked  care  for  none 
of  these  things.  *^  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  love 
vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing !"  Turn  ye,  for  wtiy  will  ye  die ! 
Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  upon  him  while  he 
is  near.  Why  should  you  barter  away  heaven  for  a  morsel  of 
meat  ?  As  you  would  not  join  Esau  in  his  sin  and  misery,  or ' 
be  numbered  with  the  prorane  in  the  day  of  judgment,  cleave 
to  the  God  of  Isaac;  believe  in  Christ,  and  keep  his  precepts. 
God  blessed  Isaac,  as  he  had  blessed  Abraham  /  so,  if  you 
choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bless  you,  and  keep  you  by 
his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvation :  ^^  If  thou  seek 
him,"  as  says  David  to  his  son  Solomon,  ^^  he  will  be  found  of 
thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever:" 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 

How  affecting  it  is  to  see  persons  who  have  been  bom  of 
pious  parents;  who  have  been  taught  in  the  scriptures  from 
childhood ;  and  who  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  Christian 
education,  growing  up  in  sin,  wholly  neglectful  of  their  relation 
to  the  church,  and  of  their  duty  to  the  God  of  their  fathers ! 
Whatever  excuse  may  be  urged  by  those  who  have  been  reared 
in  ignorance,  and  led  astray,  from  the  womb,  by  the  example  of 
their  natural  guardians,  the  children  of  the  visible  church — the 
offspring  of  God's  professing  people,  will  surely  be  inexcusal^le, 
if  they  forsake  the  law  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
pursue  the  paths  of  the  destroyer.  Let  the  rising  generation 
consider  this  matter  betimes.  Dear  young  people,  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  anticipating  your  wants  and  foreseeing  your 
danger,  has  placed  you  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
securing  an  mterest  in  redeeming  love.  W^ill  you,  then,  O  can 
you  disregard  the  claims  of  gratitude — ^the  grace  of  the  Re- 
deemer—and the  counsels  of  parental  solicitude  for  your  eter- 
nal welfare  ?  Are  you  bent  on  your  own  ruin  i  Are  you  re- 
MAwtd  to  preu  through  all  restraints,  and  make  your  way  to 
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endless  perdition,  in  the  face  of  all  that  cloud  of  witnesses  which 
attests  the  turpitude  of  sin,  and  the  peace  and  pleasantness  of 
wisdom^s  ways  ?  "  O  that  they  were  wise— that  they  understood 
this-*-that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end !"  Let  young 
people  imitate  the  devout  and  contemplative  disposition  of  Isaac; 
and  they  will  find  it  gready  to  their  spiritual  advantage.  Let 
them  retire  frequently  into  the  field,  or  the  closet  of  sober  re- 
flection, and  it  will,  with  a  Divine  blessing,  have  a  happy  influ- 
ence in  discovering  to  them  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  let  them 
but  consider  seriously  and  repeatedly  their  latter  end,  and  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  importance  of  preparing  for  death, 
and  the  solemn  scenes  of  eternity.  O  young  man,  whose  strong 
passions  are  hurrying  thee  on  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  honour, 
or  earthly  gain,  go  sometimes  and  take  a  thoughtful  walk  ^^  on 
the  shore  of  that  vast  ocean  (eternity)  which  you  must  sail  so 
soon."  Think  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  of  the  general  re- 
surrection, and  of  the  righteous  and  irreversible  retributions  of 
the  world  to  come.  Push  your  thoughts  forward  to  that  mo- 
mentous period,  when,  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  ^  they 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  come  forth,  some  to  ever«- 
lasting  life,  and,  O  tremendous  reverse !  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."  See  the  coundess  millions^of  the  human 
race  starting  into  life ;  rising  to  immortality ;  and  looking  up  to 
the  descending  Judge,  with  unutterable  sensations  of  joy  or 
grief,  expecting  from  his  lips  the  final  sentence  which  is  to  fix 
their  doom  for  ever;  and  while  the  awful  scene  is  full  and 
vividly  in  view,  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  to  giVe  up  your  account  with 

joiyy  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  g^icf* 

"  When  ri^ng  fi-om  the  silent  tomb 
O'erwhebn'd  with  guilt  and  fear. 
To  meet  that  last  unchanging  doQm> 
O !  how  will  you  appear  r ' 

W.  N. 


JHscmirseSf  delivered  in  tlie  College  of  M*ew  Jerseys  addressed 
chiefly  to  tlie  Candidates  for  the  First  Degree  in  the  Jlrts:  with 
J^Totes  arid  Illustrations;  induding  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
College,  from  its  Origin  to  the  ^^ccession  of  President  Vniher- 
spoon.  By  Ashbbl  Greek,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  President  of  tiie 
College.  8vo.  pp.  419.  PhUadelphia,  published  by  E.  LitteO. 

The  office  of  President  of  a  College,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  and  responsible  that  can  be  sustained  by  a  man^ 
Those  who  bear  this  office  in  our  country  are  generally  clergy- 
men, who,  of  course,  independently  of  their  academic  statiiofh 
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have  a  Weight  of  responsibility  quite  sufficient  for  the  most  able, 
diligent,  and  ^active  individual.  But  the  clergyman  who  is 
j^aced  at  the  head  of  an  important  literary  institution,  sustains 
a  great  addition  to  this  weight  of  responsibility*  His  is  the  mighty 
task,  not  only  to  be  a  spiritual  guide,  which,  of  all  employments 
under  the  sun,  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  interesting,  and 
the  most  momentous ;  but  to  be  the  guide  of  those  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  to  guide  and  teach  others*  It  is  his  daily  employment 
to  develope  the  talents,  to  form  the  habits,  to  enrich  the  minds, 
to  direct  the  emulation,  and  to  mould,  as  far  as  man  can  do  it, 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  those  who  are  to  go  forth 
and  become  the  leaders  of  their  fellow  men,  and  to  fill  those  va- 
rious ecclesiastical  and  civil  stations,  in  which  they  will  become, 
extensively,  blessings  or  curses  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
In  short,  while  the  ordinary  pastor  is  engaged  in  labours  which 
bear  the  social  and  eternal  interests  of  men  by  a  sort  of  retail 
operation,  the  reverend  head  of  a  college  or  university,  is  en- 
gaged in  services  in  which,  if  he  be  successful,  he  is  preparing 
benefactors  to  society  by  wholesale.  He  does  not  live  an  hour 
the  consequences  of  which  are  indifferent.  We  may  say,  with- 
out extravagance,  that  every  word,  and  look,  and  counsel,  is 
pregnant  with  the  future  destiny  of  multitudes.  If  he  be  un- 
skilful, or  unfaithful,  he  is  every  day  poisoning  society  in  its 
most  precious  fountains ;  if  the  reverse,  he  is  continually  train- 
ing and  forming  those,  who,  by  sound  principles,  pure  example, 
and  active  exertions,  are  to  become  ornaments  and  blessings  to 
their  species ;  and  some  of  them  to  assist  in  forming  others,  and 
they  again  others,  in  turn,  to  the  latest  generations. 

Under  these  impressions,  it  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  that 
we  took  up  the  volume  before  us.  The  reputation  which  Prince- 
ton College  has  long  sustained ;  the  peculiarly  interesthg  charac- 
ter of  the  audience  to  which  these  discourses  were  delivered ; 
and  the  high  standing  of  the  preacher,  served  at  once  to  raise 
our  expectations,  and  to  increase  our  solicitude  in  entering  on 
the  perusal*  V.'e  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  venerable 
author  has  been  long  known  to  the  religious  public  as  one  of  the 
most  excellent  and  eminent  men  in  our  couatry;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  any  thing  from  his  pen  will  attract  a  de^ 
gree  of  attention  in  some  measure  commensurate  with  his  cha- 
racter* We  think  we  can  venture  to  assure  our  readers,  that 
what  is  here  presented  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  his  high 
reputation;'  and  that  they  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  voi 
lume  not  a  little  gratified  that  such  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  dispensed  in  the  Chapel  of  Nassau-Hall* 

We  are  sensible,  indeed,  that  the  public  taste  is  not  partial  to 

Srinted  sermons ;  and  that  a  new  volume  of  them,  at  the  present 
ay,  must  have  an  uncommon  sh^re  of  merit,  to  command  any 
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considerable  degree  of  public  attention.  Such  merit,  vre  thittk, 
the  Discourses  before  us  really  possess ;  and  we  shall  think  less 
respectfully  of  the  religious  community  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  if  they  do  not  meet  with  a  reception  more  than 
usually  favourable.  It  is,  indeed,  very  seldom  that  a  volume  of 
discourses  of  so  much  sterling  merit,  issues  from  the  press  ia 
;M>y  country. 

Those  who  have  perused  the  publications  heretofore  made 
by  Dr.  Green,  (which,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  his  friends 
have  always  been  disposed  to  wonder  and  to  regret  were  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  small  in  bulk,)  will  know  the  kind  of  excel* 
lence  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  series  of  Discourses  which 
form  the  present  collection.  They  will  expect  to  find  every 
where  orthodox  and  decisively  evangelical  sentiments ;  ardent 
piety;  deep,  clear,  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  subjects 
treated ;  good  sense ;  orderly  and  systematic  discussion ;  strongly 
marked  judiciousness;  rich  matter,  expressed'^in  neat,  perspi- 
cuous, nervous  language ;  always  manly,  dignified,  and  impres- 
sive ;  and  sometimes  rising  to  genuine  and  elevated  eloquence* 
And  all  these  will  be  found  in  the  Discourses  before  us ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  same  degree  in  every  discourse,  but  in  all  to  H 
very  respectable  extent,  and  in  some  of  them  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

The  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are  nine  in  number. 
The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  are  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  audience,  and  the  purpose  of  the  preacher.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  them  :  The  Union  of  Piety  and  Science;  on  AcU 
vii.  22,  connected  with  Acts  xxii.  3. — God  acknowledged  direct^ 
ing  the  Path  of  Duty;  on  Proverbs  iii.  6. — The  Good  MarCs 
Protection  and  Support;  on  1  Peter  iii.  13, 14.— TAe  Word  of 
God  the  Guide  ofTouth;  on  Psalm  cxix.  9. — Christian  Integrity 
explained  and  recommended;  on  2  Corinthians  i.  12.— -4  Plea 
for  Early  Piety;  on  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1. — The  Man  of  Foist 
Honour;  on  Mark  vi.  26.— TA^  Devout  Man;  on  Acts  x.  2. 

The  First  Discourse,  on  the  Union  of  Piety  and  Science^  is 
an  able  and  excellent  one.  The  preacher  shows  in  a  very  clear 
and  forcible  manner,  ^^  that  it  is  the  union  of  piety  and  science 
which  perfects,  as  far  as  it  can  be  perfected  in  this  world,  the 
nature  of  man :"  that  this  union  ^^  is  calculated  to  preserve  both 
piety  and  science  from  abuse,  and  to  carry  each  to  its  hi^est 
point  of  improvement  f  that  ^^  this  union  happily  enables  uiose 
m  whom  it  is  realized,  to  correct  the  errors  and  prevent  the 
mischiefs  of  those  in  whom  this  union  does  not  take  place :''  and, 
finally,  that  ^^  when  science  is  united  with  religion,  the  latter  is 
most  adorned,  recommended,  and  promoted  in  the  world  at 
large."  Under  the  second  of  these  four  heads,  the  fi>llowing 
excellent  and  well  expressed  sentiments  occur : 
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**  Pions  men,  without  learnings  know  that  learning^  w  too  often  potsemed 
without  piety;  aud  as  mankind  ai'e  extremely  apt  to  undervalue,  or  to  affect  to 
despise,  what  is  not  among*  their  own  acquisitions^  learning  itself  is  frequently 
depreciated,  even  by  good  people  who  have  never  acquired  It ;  especially  If 
they  have  become,  in  aiw  dep^ee,  the  leaders  of  others.  They  are  jealous  of 
learned  men;  jealous  of  their  superiority;  jealous  exceedingly  that  they  are 
not  real  fHends  to  religion ;  and  jealous,  above  all,  that  these  men  will  not  be 
the  pattt>ns  of  some  fond  notions  of  their  own.  But  if  a  man  of  learning  ap- 
pean  who  is  confessedly  and  eminently  pious ;  who,  it  is  acknowledsped  by  all, 
considers  religion  as  superior  to  learning  itself— superior  to  every  earSily  objeet 
and  conmderation ;  whose  holy  life  and  ardent  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
have  put  him  above  all  suspicion ;  thi$  man  they  wiU  hear ;  to  him  they  will  lis- 
ten ;  to  him  they  will  grant  their  confidence :  he  can  manage  them ;  he  can 
correct  their  errors,  rtSoSrm  their  extra^'aganees,  and  persuade  them  to  yield  to 
reason  and  receive  instruction.  In  a  word,  if  they  have  not  become  lost  in  fana- 
ticism, he  can  form  them  to  just  views  and  conduct,  in  regard  to  religion  .*  And 
as  only  such  a  man  can  produce  this  effect ;  so,  to  be  capable  of  producing  it— 
to  be  capable  of  preventing  or  arresting  such  a  deluge  of  evils  as  often  springs 
from  enthusiasm,  deserves  to  be  esteemed  among  the  best  and  highest  of  hu- 
man attainments.  Of  these  attainments  our  own  Dtcxiiisoir  and  Edwards* 
were  illustrious  examples.  Among  the  very  first  men  of  their  time,  in  this 
country,  for  intellectual  strength  and  fVimiture,  they  were  still  moredistingui^. 
ed  fiir  piety  than  for  learning.  In  their  day  enthusiasm  appeared  in  the  church 
to  which  they  belonged.  Pew  other  men  could  gain  an  audience  of  the  de- 
luded; but  these  men  obtained  it,  because  the  reality  and  eminence  of  their 
piety  were  questioned  by  none.  They  spoke  and  wrote  so  as  happily  to  cor- 
rect the  spreading  evil,  sind  the  good  which  they  effected  was  great  and  lasting. 

**In  like  manner,  only  pious  men  of  distinguished  science  can  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  encounter  those  who  ttim  science  against  religion.  But  for  a  few  men 
of  piety,  who  are  scholars  of  tlie  first  order,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would 
be  the  limits  of  the  mischief,  which  learned  infidels,  heretics  and  formalists, 
would  do  to  reli^pon.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  would  soon  destroy  all  confi- 
dence in  holy  scripture,  and  all  the  belief  of  Christianib^  which  is  founded  on 
argument ;  that  they  would  have  all  men  of  liberal  minds  and  pursuits  on  their 
Biae ;  all  youth  of  aspiring  views ;  all  iaahion  and  all  power.  We  know,  in- 
deedi,  that  this  they  wiU  never  fiilly  achieve ;  because  we  know  that  the  chureh 
of  Christ  is  founded  on  a  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail. But  although,  in  eveiy  respect,  tlie  power  is  all  of  Goo,  by  which  his 
cause  in  the  earth  is  effectively  maintained,  yet  it  is  our  duty  earcnilly  to  con- 
rider  and  assiduously  to  employ  the  means,  which  he  has  appointed,  and 
which  he  ordinarily  blesses,  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  And  since  miracles 
have  ceased,  by  which,  at  first,  Christianity  was  sustained  and  extended,  in 
opposition  to  aU  the  learning,  wit  and  power  of  man,  it  appears  that  science 
is  the  cUef  imtrument^  by  which  religion  is  to  be  defended  agwnst  its  learned, 
malignant  and  potent  adversaries.  When  the  Christian  champioh,  with  ge- 
nius, erudition  and  truth,  aU  in  his  favour,  goes  forth  against  this  embodied 
and  embattled  host  of  darkness,  it  recoils — ^it  is  disconcerted,  discomfited 
and  defeafed.  Its  learning  is  combatted  by  belter  learning ;  its  argument 
by  stronger  argument ;  its  eloquence  by  higher  eloquence ;  its  wit  by  keener 
wit ;  its  misrepresentation  and  sophistry,  by  the  luminous  and  resistless  dis- 
play of  truth.  It  is  driven  off*  the  field  of  its  own  choosing.  It  shifts  and 
vanes  its  position  a  thousand  times,  and  still  in  all  H  is  met,  fibced,  and  put 
to  the  worse.  The  cause  of  truth  constantly  gains  by  the  conflict,  tiU,  at 
last,  she  triumphs  gloriously :  And  the  thousands  who  always  go  as  repu- 
tation points,  follow  truth  because  she  triumphs,  more  than  because  they  have 
examined  and  measured  her  weapons,  or  beheld  and  been  subdued  by  her 
•charms.  They  are  preserved,  however,  ttom  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  ana  mi^ 
eventually  be  trained  into  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ'*    p.  13. 

I  ---     r ■--    ■ — —  I      ■■■  ■  »— ^^— 

*  See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  die  rolume. 
Vol.  II.— Presb.  Maff.  3  G 
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The  following  remarks,  at  the  close  of  the  third  sermon,  on 
The  e'ood  marCs  protection  and  support^  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest  by  every  parent^  and  by  every  ingenuous  youth. 

<<  With  paternal  anxiety  I  have  often  warned  and  advised  and  directed  yoQ; 
and  with  the  same  anxiety  I  now  look  forward  to  what  may  be  before  you. 
The  first  and  most  serious  thought  which  strikes  my  mind,  and  which  ought  to 
aifect  yours,  is»  that  God  only  knows  who  of  you  ^1  live  and  who  of  you  will 
not  live»  to  take  an  estabUshed  standing  in  society.  The  catalogue  of  our 
college  exhibiti  the  note  of  mortality  affixed  to  the  names  of  a  number  who* 
a  very  short  time  since,  left  this  place  in  as  much  health,  and  with  as  bright 
and  cheering  prospects,  as  any  m  you  now  possess.  Some  of  your  names,  it  is 
highly  probable,  will  soon  be  marked  in  the  same  manner.  Obi  think  on  this 
— and  if  any  of  you  have  not  yet  begun  to  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good, 
begin  without  delay.  Without  this  you  cannot  be  safe  for  a  day  or  an  hour: 
with  it  you  are  safe,  whether  life  or  death  await  you. 

*<  If  you  live,  you  ought  to  be  sensible,  that  you  cannot  live  long  without 
meeting  with  (Ufnculties,  and  enemies,  and  sufferings.  Form  what  plan^  or 
take  what  course  you  may,  you  cannot  avoid  them;  they  will  still  assail  you. 
If  you  are  not  followers  of  that  which  is  good,  you  will  find  more  of  them  than 
if  you  are ;  and  you  will  have  to  encounter  them  with  evezy  disadvantage.  Re- 
member, then,  that  I  have  shewn  you  the  way  in  which  you  will  meet  with  the 
smallest  share  of  adversitpr ;  and  in  which  ]^ou  will  have  the  greatest  support 
under  that  which  is  unavoidable;  nay,  in  wmch  advenity  itself  will  be  made  to 
contribute  to  your  felici^. 

<<  By  taking  this  way,  you  will  also  take  the  high  road  to  usefulness,  honour 
and  distinction.  For  if  you  act  con^tently,  as  followers  of  that  which  is  good,  you 
will  be  careful  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which  you  have  derived 
from  a  Uberal  education.  You  will  feel  bomid  to  make  improvement  in  knowledge, 
and  to  employ  all  your  knowledge  for  some  useful  purpose.  The  natural  result  of 
this,  will  be  influence,  esteem  and  honour.  I  do  earnestly  winh  that  these  ideas 
were  more  seriously  conmdered  and  regarded  than  they  commonly  are.  bn- 
provement  in  knowled^  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  as  it  commonly  is,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  taste  and  inclination.  Itiscertainfymore.  There  ia^  uncpiestionably,  a 
moral  ob&gaHon  imposed  on  all  who  possess  the  means  of  improvement,  to  make 
improvement  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  means.  They  are  entrusted  with  a 
talent,  for  which  they  must  render  a  strict  and  solemn  account.  In  like  maimer, 
every  man  who  possesses  useful  knowledge,  is  bound,  whatever  be  his  profes- 
non  or  vocation  in  life,  to  employ  his  whole  stock  of  intellectual  strength  and 
furniture,  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory  and 
the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  And  doing  this  conscientiously  and  steadily,  he 
will  certainlv  be  useful  and  respected.  Commonly  he  will  have  mudi  in- 
fluence; and  oflen  he  will  rise  to  high  honour  and  diistinction.  View  the  sub- 
ject in  this  light,  my  young  friends;  act  upon  this  plan;  be  governed  by  these 
principles;  be  consistent  j&Uowers  of  that  which  is  good;  and  you  cannot  &il 
to  pass  your  lives  happily,  and  to  close  th^m  peacefuUv  or  triumphantly. 

*<  Writers,  I  know  tnere  are,  and  some  of  considerable  character,  who  have 
attempted  tx>  delineate  a  happjr  and  useful  life,  williout  giving  to  reUgion  any 
place  in  their  system.  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that  worldly  honour  and  inte- 
grity, sobriety,  benevoleiKc,  public  spirit  and  intellectual  pleasures,  will  alwm 
be  productive  of  unspeakably  more  enjoyment  and  more  respect,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  course  of  life  which  excludes  them,  or  leaves  them  unrMsrded. 
Yet,  after  all,  this  system  is  miserably  imperfect:  so  imperfect,  indeed,  mat  we 
must  consider  that  man  as  -wretcJied  who  is  destitute  of  religion.  He  has  no 
resting  place  for  his  soul  while  he  lives;  no  rational  hope  in  death;  no  satisfy- 
ing prospect  beyond  the  grave.  The  Creator  has  evidently  intended  that  man 
should  find  his  highest  enjoyment  even  in  prosperity,  and  his  chief  solace  in 
adversity,  in  genuine  piety.  For  this,  therefore,  no  human  ingenuity  or  eflTorts 
have  ever  found  a  substitute,  and  they  never  will  find  one.  My  dear  young 
friends^  seek  no  luch  substitute.    Seek  the  gnuse  of  God  to  make  you,  uiu 
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keep  you,  truly  pious.  Take  the  entire  character  of  a  follower  of  that  which 
is  rood,  as  I  have  presented.it  to  you,  and  try  to  make  it  your  own.  You  vfUl 
find  that  it  will  be  more,  far  more  advantageous,  than  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
present it.  If  you  possess  it,  nothing,  as  you  hftve  heard,  will  be  pemutted 
really  to  harm  you,  because  the  Almiehty  God  will  be  your  friend  and  protector. 
Oh!  may  his  grace  guide  you,  may  his  providence  protect  you,  may  his  richest 
blessing  rest  upon  you!  Amen;"    p.  81. 

Discourses  fcmrth  2aydjifth^  on  The  word  of  God  the  guide  of 
Touth^  abound  with  weighty  and  instructive  matter,  well  ar- 
ranged, and  forcibly  expressed.  The  following  truly  valuable 
observations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  scriptures  are 
to  be  received  and  explained,  we  extract  with  pleasure  from  the 
fourth  discourse. 

**  There  are,  my  young  friends,  two  great  inquiries,  relative  to  matters  of  re- 
ligion, into  wluch  all  others  may  be  riesolved.  The  first  is — Are  the  scriptures 
the  word  of  God  ?  iTie  second— What  do  the  scriptures  teach  ?*  We  are  to 
make  the  best  use  of  bur  reason,  of  which  we  are  capable,  to  answer  both  these 
inquiries.  ^Reason,'  remarks  one  who  had  examined  this  subject  deeply  and 
accurately,  'Reason  is,  primarily,  no  more  than  the  test  or  touchstone  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense  only  the  standard  of  truth'f  Reason  must 
pronounce  that  to  be  true,  or  false,  which  the  competent  evidence  proves  to 
be  the  one  or  the  other.  If,  in  the  present  case,  reason,  af^r  fiilly  ana  candidly 
examining  the  evidence— evidence  drawn  firom  every  source— decide  that  there 
is  not  ground  to  believe  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  then  they 
have  no  authority  whatsoever,  more  tluui  other  human  productions.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  found  to  be  irresistibly  conclusive,  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God,  reason,  having  ascertained  this,  cannot  lentimately 
controvert  that  word  for  a  nng^e  moment;  but  must  take  it  exactly  as  it  is; 
must  labour  to  understand  and  explain  it,  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  when  she 
can  go  no  fiother,  must  reverently  submit  her  powers  to  the  authority  of  God. 
In  a  word,  the  proper  office  of  reason  here,  is  precisely  the  same  that  it  is  in 
relation  to  all  the  other  inscrutable  works  and  ways  of  God,  which,  indeed, 
are  veiy  numerous.  She  b  to  take  facts  as  she  finds  them,  explain  and  har- 
monize them  as  fiu*  as  she  can;  and  when  she  can  do  no  more,  fiurly  acknow- 
ledge her  ignorance  or  weakness ;  and  wait  for  more  light  in  this  world,  or  for 
more  strength  in  ^e  world  to  come ;  recollecting,  that  at  last,  and  to  aU  eternity, 
finite  reason,  or  intellect,  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend  more  than  a  little, 
comparatively  a  very  Kttle,  of  that  which  is  infinite.  To  act  differently  from 
this  IS  manifestly  to  act  most  irrationally  and  impiously ;  for  it  is,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  proud  and  self-sufficient  spirit,  to  follow  the  uncertain  guidance  of 
uiat  twinkling  ray  of  intellect  which  our  Maker  has  g^ven  us;  in  praference  to 
the  unerring  g^dance  of  that  infinite  fountain  of  intellectusl  light,  of  which 
He  is  the  source  and  centre,  and  fW>m  which  our  feeble  beam  of  reason  has 
been  derived. 

•  **  Can  we  be  more  certain  of  any  thing,  than  we  are,  that  what  God  says 
must  be  true  ?  and  do  we  not  know,  by  much  sad  experience,  that  the  conclu- 
sions  of  our  own  reason  are  not  always  true ;  that  they  are  often  erroneous  and 
deluinve  ?  Is  it  not  then,  I  ask — all  duty  aput— b  it  not  one  of  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  reason  itself,  always  to  trust  God  in  any  thin^  that  he  has  revealed, 
rather  than  to  trust  ourselves,  in  any  reasoning  against  it } 

**  Reason  dictates,  too,  that  we  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  God,  that  he  has  not 
left  us,  as  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  were  left,  to  wander  in  endless  uncertaintv, 
in  regard  to  religious  truth  and  duty ;  but  has  told  us  plainly  in  his  infallible 
word,  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  duty.  Are  there  some  things  in  that  word  the 
comprehension  of  which  transcends  our  powers  P  That  very  circumstance  goes 
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to  show  that  the  word  of  (aod  is  like  all  bis  other  works,  sod  by  doinff  kh  in- 
cres:»cs  its  credibility.  *  Cnsearchableness  to  human  faculties,'  says  uie  svne 
able  writer,  already  referred  to,  <  is  a  sort  of  signature,  iropreswd  on  the  works 
of  the  Most  Ui^b ;  and  which,  when  found  ui  any  tUng  attested  as  from  bim, 
ought  to  be  held  at  least  a  presumption  in  &vour  of  the  testimony.' 

*<lt  is,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the  bumble  Christian,  but  the  contrary,  that 
he  cannot  fully  explain,  or  comprehend,  bow  it  is,  that  in  the  perfect  unity  of 
the  Divine  essence,  there  are  three  distinctions,  usually  denominatf<y>ersons— 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  He  receives  this  truth,  without  dnlcul^  or 
hesitation,  because  he  finds  it  unquestionably  taught  by  the  word  of  God;  and 
he  applies  it  to  the  great  and  important  practical  purposes  to  which  thai  word 
^recXA  him  to  apply  it.  For  the  same  reason  he  belieTes  that  the  divine  and 
human  natures  were  united  in  Jesus  Christ  i  and  on  this,  as  the  g<osf>el  teaclie% 
he  founds  the  mediatorial  character  of  the  Saviour;  and  the  great  doctxinea 
of  his  atonement  fur  nn,  and  the  justification  of  all  true  believers,  by  the  im* 
putation  of  his  righteousness.  He  delights  exceedingly  to  observe  that  the 
jB^pel,  manifestly  considering  the  Kedeemer  as  God,  as  well  as  man*  abennds 
m  representations  of  Him  as  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresentl;  alwmya 
with  his  people ;  always  protecting  them ;  always  helping  them ;  ready  to  sus- 
tain them  even  in  their  dying  hour; — ^to  take  them  to  liis  blissfid  presence;  to 
Taiat  their  bodies  at  the  bst  day ;  to  acauit  tliem  in  the  final  judgment;  and 
to  receive  them,  glorified  in  body  and  soul,  to  share  with  Himself  the  endless 
and  ineffable  bliss  of  the  heavenly  state. 

<*  Once  more ;  it  is  no  stumbling  block  to  him  who  takes  revealed  tiuth  ex* 
actly  as  he  finds  it,  that  he  is  not  able  fully  to  explain  the  connexion  which 
subsists,  between  the  perfect  freedom  and  accountsbleness  of  mai^  and  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  grace  and  providence  of  God.  He  wUl  find,  upon 
due  exsniination,  tnat  there  is  a  depth  in  this  subject,  as  in  many  others,  whicb 
he  caimot  fathom ;  and  into  whicb,  therefore,  he  must  adventure  with  caution, 
and  beware  not  to  proceed  too  far.  His  principal  concem  will  be  to  understand 
what  is  practical ;  and  this,  with  the  right  temper  of  mind  wliich  he  potsesaest 
he  will  not  find  difficult  He  will  not  want  arguments  to  comince  him  that' 
he  b  a  firee  and  accountable  creature,  because  he  is  conscious  of  it — he  feels 
that  he  is  so;  and  because  he  perceives  that  the  scriptures  continually  suppose 
it,  and  that  the  whole  organization  and  arrangements  of  human  society  are, 
and  must  be,  built  upon  it,  as  a  conceded,  or  self-evident  trutli.  At  the  same 
time,  his  own  experience,  as  wcU  as  the  uueiring  wonl,  will  teach  hini»  that  he 
is  entirely  dependant  on  Divine  grace,  for  every  right  and  holy  exercise  of  his 
mind ;  and  for  strengtli  and  ability  properly  to  discharge  every  duty.  He  can 
cordially  subscribe  to  the  aposUe^s  ueclarations — *By  grace  ye  are  saved» 
throu^. faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gifl  of  God.  Not  that  we  are 
sufiicient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufiiciem^  is 
of  God.'  Let  others,  then,  exphuii  tltis  subject  as  the^  like,  or  lose  themselves 
in  it,  as  they  often  do ;  or  let  his  own  speculations  on  it  be  what  they  may,  stiB 
he  has  for  practice,  whicli  he  chiefly  rcgsrds,  a  plain  and  satisfactoiy  nde  of 
duty — a  rule  dictated  by  common  sense  and  experience,  and  sanctioned  b^  the 
word  of  God,  namely,  that  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  all  bis  voluntary  actions 
thougbti  and  desires ;  and  that  he  is  to  look  to  God,  sensible  of  an  entire  de- 
pendance  on  bim,  for  grace  and  assistance  to  tbink,  and  wiU,  and  act  aright,  at 
all  tiroes  and  in  every  duty."    p.  94. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  one  extract 
from  the  seventh  sennon,  entitled  A  Flea  for  Early  Piety;  the 
whole  of  which^  though  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  to  contain 
many  thoughts  that  are  entirely  original,  abounds  in  judicious 
views,  powerful  argument,  and  affectionate  paternal  wisdom. 
Our  extract  is  taken  from  that  subdivision,  under  the  second 
general  head,  in  which  the  prt;acher  is  urging  his  youthful 
hearei:8  lo  make  an  early  choice  of  piety,  from  the  conaidera- 
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tion,  that  it  Is,  in  ever)'  point  of  view,  productive  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  through  life; 

"  Or  do  any  of  you  aoppose  that  tnie  piety  is  unfayounble  to  a  repujtable 
standing  in  society  I  Nothing  is  more  contnry  than  this,  both  to  reason  and  ex- 
perience. Religion  in  all  ages  and  countries»  has  been  considered  as  the  guard 
of  integrity  and  confidence.  Without  her  Oaths  and  sanctions  society  cannot 
exist.  Hypocrisy  itself  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  religion,  in  in- 
spiring respect  and  confidence.  Knaves  become  hypocrites  tliat  wey  ma^  be 
trusted.  Their  pretence  is  detestable,  but  it  proves  tliat  genuine  piety  is  of 
acknowledged  value,  for  nothing  that  is  base  is  ever  counterfeited.  Let  a 
man  be  believed  to  be  really  and  deeply  under  the  influence  of  reli^ous  prin- 
ciple, and  he  is  trusted  without  reserve.  It  gives  a  dignity  and  a  weight  to  his 
character  which  nothing  else  can  confer. 

"fteligion  too  is  friendly  to  industiy.  Industry,  indeed,  is  a  psrt  of  relidon. 
<  He  that  provideth  not  fpr  his  own  household,'  says  an  inspired  apostle  *hath 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  Now  character,  confidence,  and 
industry,  are  confessedly  favourable  to  worldly  prosperity,  and  they  are  all  un- 
questionably promoted  by  reUgion. 

"  That  religion  pTeser\'es  from  vice  and  moderates  the  passions,  is  implied  in 
its  nature  and  name.  A  vicious  Christian  is  a  perfect  solecism.  An  amoitious, 
proud,  revengeful,  dninkcu,  unclean,  profligate  Cluristian,  is  language  of  which 
every  one  instantly  perceives  the  absurdity.  And  does  religion  afford  the  best 
guaixl  against  all  the  evils  that  vice  and  intemperate  passions  and  appetites 
produce  r  Assuredly  it  does.  Look  round  then  upon  the  world,  and  when 
vou  see— as  you  certainly  may  see — ^that  the  greater  part  of  all  the  miseries  oi 
human  nature  proceed  from  these  causes,  con&ss  that  the  remedy  of  these  evijs^ 
—a  remedy  which  heals  the  very  fountain  of  them  in  the  human  heart,— cannot 
be  hurtful  to  happiness,  but  must  abundantly  increase  it. 

"  Neither  is  rehgion  injurious  to  the  accumulation  of  property,  to  the  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  our  possesions,  nor  to  a  participation  m  any  rational 
pleasure.  Tne  limits  which  it  sets  and  the  restraints  which  it  imposes,  in  re- 
gard to  these  particulars,  are  precisely  those  which  reason  itself  prescribes  to 
every  prudent  man.  ReU^on  forbids  avarice,  but  it  also  foibids  prodigality. 
The  beneficence  and  chanty  which  it  requires,  are  unspeakably  a  lifter  tax 
than  that  which  dissipation  and  sinful  indulgence  levy  on  their  votaries.  The 
pleasure  too,  which  arises  from  doing  n)od  with  our  substance  to  the  bodies 
aM  the  souls  of  men,  is  &r  greater  than  that  which  arises  from  splendour  of 
equipage,  from  the  indulgence  of  animal  appetite,  or  even  from  thc^  ijmtative 
arts. 

**  Bveiy  gratification  and  pleasure  of  the  senses,  which  does  not  weaken, 
degrade,  or  injure  our  nature,  nor  intrude  on  more  important  concerns  and 
pleasures,  religion  permits.  And  who,  that  values  himself  on  being  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  brutes,  would  wish  for  more  than  this?  To  'crucify  the  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts,'  Christianity  certainly  requires ;  but  this  self  com- 
mand  and  self  denial  are  really  conducive  to  the  g^atest  enjo^ent  on  the 
whole.  They  render  him,  who  complies  with  the  precept,  infinitely  happier 
than  the  slave  of  appetite,  even  when  appetite  can  be  indulged.  That  man 
has  not  yet  learned  the  laws  of  his  nature,  any  more  than  the  laws  of  the  gospel, 
who  does  not  know  that  moderation,  forbearance,  and  even  a  degree  of  absti- 
nence, is  necessary  to  the  highest  gratification  of  his  senses.   ' 

•*  To  all  the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  society  true  piety  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able. There  is  something  in  that  sottenin^  which  genuine  religion  gives  to  the 
heart,  or  affections,  which  peculiarly  qualifies  its  possessor  to  be  a  niend.  So 
true  is  this,  and  so  much  verified  by  experience,  uiat  1  would  beg  you  to  make 
the  observation  for  yourselves,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  your  own  acmuuntance, 
the  warmest,  the  tendcreat,  the  moat  lasting,  and  the  most  valuable  friendships 
are  not  found  among  persona  of  piety,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.'*  p.  177. 

The  eighth  Discourse,  On  False  Honour^  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  powerful  in.  the  volume.     It  contains  a  great  deal 
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of  instructive  matter,  and  several  admirable  appeals.    The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  uncommonly  vigorous  and  eloquent. 

<'It  is  not  certain,  however,  tliat  Herod  had  time  or  sobriety  enough  to  think 
of  such  an  ahemative  as  this;  nor,  if  it  had  been  suggested,  that  either  h^  or  his 
companions  would  have  judged  that  its  adoption  would  preserve  his  honour. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  who  claim  for  themselves  exclu^velv  the  charac- 
ter of  men  of  honour,  do  seem,  at  times,  to  go  a  good  deal  farther  man  their  own 
principles  require.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  tiiose  who  have  not  been 
taught  in  their  school,  are  probably  not  competent  fudges,  either  of  their  max- 
ims or  their  feelings.  Hie  wretched  monarch  whose  case  we  connder,  had. 
sworn  to  give  Salome  whatever  she  should  ask.  Now,  to  propose  any  thing 
else  than  what  she  did  ask,  might  seem  to  reflect  on  her  choice ;  ana  not  to 
consist  with  that  high  and  deticate  regard  to  sex  and  rank,  which  men  of  hon- 
our always  affect.  It  might  also  appear  unprincely ;  as  implving,  either  that 
he  wanted  the  power,  or  else  that  he  was  afraid,  to  do  what  haa  been  required : 
and  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing,  except  the  loss  of  honour — afraid  even  of  the 
wrath  of  Him  *  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,'  is  what — I 
speak  it  with  horror — ^is  never  permitted  to  a  man  of  false  honour,  when  that 
honour  is  at  stake.    The  fact  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  fidelity  of  John  had 

fiven  an  ofFence  to  Herodias,  for  which  she  was  resolved  that  nothing  but  his 
lood  should  ever  atone.  No  gratification  could  be  put  in  place  of  this ;  Herod 
knew  it  well,  and  probably  they  who  sat  with  him  knew  it  too.  When  there- 
fore, this  was  asked,  his  honour,  he  thought,  was  concerned  to  grant  it,without 
hesitation  or  eva^on ;  because  to  dootherwise,  would  be  considered  asareproacfa- 
ful  shrinking  from  his  promise  and  oaths,  bv  those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
Yes — ^though  the  plain  truth  must  appear  hke  paradox  or  irony — a  nice  sense 
of  honour  required,  in  his  opinion,  that  he  should  immediatelv  kill  the  best 
man  in  his  kingdom,  and  cause  his  reekine  head  to  be  brought  m  a  charger  to 
a  royal  banquet,  and  tiierc  that  it  should  be  formidly  delivered  to  the  enchant- 
ing damsel,  who  had  requested  this  princely  present,  and  that  she  should  take 
it  and  dehver  it  to  her  mother,  who  had  prompted  her  to  demand  it  llie 
point  of  honour  required  exactly  this  bloody  proceeding,  and  admitted  of  no 
alternative.  It  was  nothing,  therefore,  thougn  the  thing  itself  was  shocking 
beyond  all  description— «o  shocking  that  we  wonder  how  female  lips  could  ever 
request  it,  or  female  hands  help  to  execute  it;  nothing,  though  <the  king  was 
exceeding  sorry'  that  he  had  sworn  to  comply  with  this  request^  noUuM^ 
though  the  compliance  would  strike  at  his  character,  safety  and  conscicnc^aSl 
at  once ;  nothing,  though  it  was  forbidden  by  every  law  of  God,  of  justice  and 
of  humanity — as  a  man  of  honour,  he  could  not  and  would  not  refuse  it.  He 
did  not  refuse  it — ^the  holy  Baptist  was  that  ni|^t  beheaded;  and  a  sting  was 
fastened  in  the  bosom  of  this  man  of  honour,  which  no  time  or  efforts  could  ever 
extract,  whose  poison  no  art  could  mitigate,  and  whose  corroding  anguish, 
through  the  whole  of  subsequent  life,  was,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  tne  earnest 
only  of  the  gnawings  of  that  woim  which  should  never  die,  and  the  torments 
of  that  fire  which  should  never  be  quenched."    p.  209. 

For  the  following  passage,  toward  the  close  of  the  same 
discourse,  every  parent  will  think  himself  indebted  to  the  ve- 
nerable president. 

**  Consider  the  duellist.  He  has  adopted  a  standard  of  honour,  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  revelation,  reason  and  conscience.  In  a  hasty  or  unguaided 
moment,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  with  coolness  and  deliberation,  he  has  given  or 
provoked  a  challenge,  and  is  pledged  to  a  deadly  combat — it  may  be  with  one 
whom  he  has  loved  or  venerated.  He  has  a  wife,  or  children,  or  parents,  or 
friends,  who,  in  a  few  hours,  may  stand  over  his  Ufelesa  corpse,  and  to  the  latest 
hour  of  life  suffer  anguish,  and  perhaps  poverty  too,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
rash  act;  while  his  own  soul,  all  covered  with  its  crimes,  and  self^sent  to  the 
Har  of  God,  shall  stand  there  to  receive  its  unchangiilg  destination.    Or  sup- 
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pose  it  is  his  antagonist  who  is  to  fiUl.  Then,  thwgh  he  survive, .  he  may  be 
corroded  with  remorse  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  spectre  of  his  murdered 
brother,  hurried  to  the  eternal  world,  may  haunt  his  dreams,  and  seem  to  tell 
him  of  another  meeting  beyond  the  g^ve.  But  what  of  aU  this !  The  challenge 
has  been  given  and  accepted;  and  the  man  of  honour  has  promised  with  an 
oath,  never  to  refuse  such  a  call  as  is  now  made  upon  him.  Although,  there- 
fore, when  he  reflects  on  these  things,  he  is  *  exceeding  sorry'  that  he  is  thus 
circumstanced;  yet,  for  his  oath's  and  honour's  sake,  and  for  their  aakes  who 
have  been  his  chosen  associates,  he  will  not  reftne  to  fight.  He  will  do  it, 
though  all  temporal  and  all  eternal  considerations — ^honour  alone  excepted-^ 
forbid  him.  Honour  in  one  scale,  and  all  the  tenderest  endearments  of  life, 
with  the  alternative  of  heaven  or  hell  in  the  other— honour  preponderates. 
He  fights  and  falls;  or  he  hves,  to  die  a  thousand  deatlis!  Ana  are  these,  O 
false  honour !  these  the  ofieriiigs  that  must  be  made  at  thy  shrine  ?  Thou  bloody 
Moloch!  thou  fiend  accursed!  depart  from  earth  to  thy  native  hell !  Precious 
youth  of  my  chai^ — ^1  charge  you,  in  ihe  name  <rf  Christ  our  Saviour,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  sangumary  demon.    No  matter  what  are  the  conse- 

auences  of  not  accepting  a  challenge.    They  weigh  less,  in  comparison  with 
lose  which  follow  an  acceptance,  tlian  the  dust  of  the  balance  against  Uie 
everlasting  mountains."    p.  218. 

From  the  last  sermon.  On  the  Devout  Man^  vre  should  be 
glad  to  offer  several  extracts*  But  we  only  venture  to  give  a 
single  short  one.  It  is  taken  from  the  close  of  the  discourse,  in 
^vhich  the  preacher  is  showing  that  devotion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  proper  attention  to  the  business  of  this  life,  and  indeed  ac- 
tive employment  in  it. 

'*But,  with  reference  to  tlie  point  now  in  discusnon,  fiicts  probably  will  be 
conadered  as  more  decisive  tlian  at^guments.  To  facts,  then,  the  appeal  is  con- 
fidently made,  that  the  character  which  has  been  set  before  you,  taken  in  its 
IVill  extent,  was  not  only  the  character  of  Cornelius,  and  of  other  saints  of  whom 
the  scripture  gives  us  an  account,  but  that  it  has  oflen  been  reaJized  in  modem 
times — realized  not  only  in  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  in  men  of  leisure 
and  seclusion  from  the  world;  but  in  men  whose  professions  or  occupa- 
tions were  as  little  favourable  to  fervent  and  habituu  devotion,  as  any  em- 
ployments can  be,  which  are  in  themselves  lawful:  and  in  reeard  to  whom 
it  is  also  true,  that  they  were  as  industrious,  and  as  successful,  in  their  se- 
veral pursuits,  as  those  who  paid  no  regard  to  religion.  Who,.!  .ask,  was  a 
more  eminent  or  occupied  lawyer  than  Hale  ?  Who'  was  a  more  busy  or  a  more 
distinguished  physician  than  Boeihaave  ?  Who  was  more  incessanUy  devoted 
to  science  than  Boyle?  Who  was  a  more  wealthy  and  extensive  merchant  than 
lliorDton  ?  Who  was  a  better  soldier  than  Gardiner }  Who  was  ever  more  un- 
favourably situated  for  devotion  than  Meikle  ?  Yet  these  were  all  eminently 
devout  men.  And  were  it  proper  for  me  to  name  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead,  I  could,  blessed  be  God,  point  you  to  busy  men,  in  whom  the  character 
in  all  its  parts  is,  at  tliis  moment,  exemplified.  Ah !  my  bretlu^n,  we  want 
nothing  but  a  righi  hearty  to  make  it  practicable,  and  pleasant  too,  to  be  devout, 
in  any  business  or  situation  of  life  whicn  is  consistent  with  our  Christian  character. 
The  business  or  situation  which  really  precludes,  or  habitually  interferes,  with 
devotion,  is  unlawfiil  in  itself,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  abandoned."  p.  246* 

It  is  storied  of  the  famous  Doctor  jBorrot^;,  that  King  Charles 
II.  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  unfair  preacher  he  ever 
heard;  that  when  he  discussed  a  subject,  he  went  so  fully  and 
minutely  into  every  part  of  it,  that  he  left  nothing  for  any  one 
else  to  say.  We  have  sometimes  heard  a  fault  nearly  allied  to 
this  ascribed  to  Dr.  Green's  sermons.  It  has  been  supposed 
that,  in  some  instances,  he  pursues  his  subject  rather  too  much 
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I  into  detail,  and  leaves  too  little  to  be  supplied  by  the  minds  of 

I  his  readers.  Perhaps  this  suggestion  may  not  be  wholly  ground- 

i  less  :  the  venerable  president  loves  to  be  explicit ;  he  is  unwil- 

I  ling  that  any  part  of  his  subject  should  be  misapprehended,  or 

I  perverted ;  and  he  is^  therefore,  anxious  to  prevent  this  by  ful- 

j  ness  of  explanation,  and  by  scrupulously  guarding  all  his  posi- 

\  tions.   If  this  plan  leaves  less  for  his  readers  to  imagine  or  sup- 

I     '  ply,  it  is  certainly  the  more  itafe  course ;  and,  if  it  sometimes  ap« 

I  proach  to  formality,  or  superfluity,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 

I  adapted  to  those  classes  of  readers  who  are  less  capable  of  pur- 

I  suing  a  train  of  thought  only  partially  developed* 

Those  who  have  perused  the  foregoing  extracts,  will  have  had 
a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Green's  manner  of  writing.     His  style 
I  is  neat,  simple,  vigorous,  and  remarkably  perspicuous.     Per- 

haps the  pains  taken  to  be  precise  and  clear,  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  almost  excessive*  We  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  fault  more  justly  imputable  to  the  style  of  these  discourses 
than  an  occasional  multiplication  of  words  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  either  strength  or  clearness ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  evident  diminution  of  both :  epithets,  qualifying  clausrs,  or 
additional  circumstances,  are  sometimes  inserted,  manifestly 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  philosophical  accuracy ;  when 
the  greater  part  of  them  might  have  been  spared,  without  any 
danger  of  mistaking  the  author's  meaning.  This,  however,  is 
only  saying  that  the  Reverend  President  was  more  intent  on 
conveying  in  its  fulness  a  vigorous  solemn  thought,  than  in 
balancing  and  polishing  sentences.  In  truth,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  a  solid  and  powerful  mind,  is  more  apt  to  afford 
aliment  for  verbal  critics,  than  one  of  far  less  strength,  and  less 
richness  of  furniture,  who  is  chiefly  intent  on  the  refinements 
and  beauties  of  language. 

After  offering  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the 
Discourses  before  us,  we  cannot  forbear  to  advert  to  one  cha- 
racteristic of  them,  which  we  think  peculiar  and  striking.  It 
is,  that  we  have  not  noticed  in  the  whole  volume  a  single  feature 
of  sectarism  or  bigotry;  we  have  not  noticed  a  single  expres- 
sion, or  turn  of  thought,  unless  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  facts 
stated,  that  would  enable  any  one  to  decide  to  what  religious 
denomination  the  author  belonged.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  was  founded  by  Presbyterians,  and  that 
it  has  ever  been  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  a 
great  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  that  church.  Most  people 
would  expect,  in  these  circumstances,  the  peculiarities  of  that 
denomination  to  be  frequently  brought  forward, 4ind  sometimes 
at  least  zealously  urged.  But  we  see  nothing  in  these  discourses 
which  might  not  have  been  delivered  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
and  edification  of  any  audience  who  believed  in  the  great  prin- 
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eiples  of  the  Protestant  reformation ;  and,  from  what  we  can 
learn,  they  correspond  exactly,  in  this  respect,  with  the  dis- 
courses delivered  every  Sabbath  in  the  chapel  of  that  college*. 
We  think  this  a  real  honour  to  the  institution ;  if  not  a  peculiar 
honour,  it  is  certainly  not  a  very  common  one,  under  circum- 
stances in  any  considerable  degree  similar.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  a  more  striking  instance  of  exemption  from  all 
just  charge  of  "  catering  for  a  sect^^  can  be  produced  from  all 
the  nnnah  of  academical  preaching,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  ^^  Notes*'*  subjoined  to  these  Discourses,  are  all  of  them 
valuable,  and  some  of  them  eminently  so.  Indeed  a  part  of 
them  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  by  many  readers  as  more  in- 
teresting than  the  preceding  portion  of  the  volume.  The  ^^  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  College,  from  its  Origin  to  the  Accession 
of  President  Witherspooriy^  which  occupies  124  closely  printed 
pages,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  highly  pleasing  to  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  literary  institutions,  and  especially  to  the 
alumni  of  the  college.  We  sincerely  hope  the  reverend  author 
will  find  leisure  and  strength  to  continue  it  up  to  the  close  of 
President  Smith's  administration,  Tas  he  intimates  in  one  of  the 
notes,)  and  that  the  next  edition  ot  these  Discourses,  which  we 
shall  be  gratified  to  see  speedily  called  for,  will  contain  the 
^^  History^^  complete.-— Perhaps,  however,  a  still  better  plan 
would  be,  to  complete  and  publish  the  ^  History  of  the  Collegi?^ 
in  a  detached  form.  If  what  is  to  come  should  prove  as  volu- 
minous as  what  has  been  given,  (and  we  should  calculate  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  more  so,)  the  whole  would  undoubtedly 
make  an  octavo  volume,  in  suitable  type  of  the  ordinary  size. 
In  this  case,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  venerable  au- 
thor, whether  he  might  not,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Dis- 
courses, to  the  profit,  and  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers,  fill  up  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  ^^  Historical 
Sketch^'*  with  three  or  four  additional  sermons,  out  of  that  am- 
ple store  of  excellent  ones  which  he  possesses,  and  with  which 
he  has  so  frequently  from  the  pulpit  delighted  and  instructed 
his  hearers. 


A  Synopsis  of  DidacHc  Thedogy.  By  the  Sev.  Exra  StUes  Ely, 
B.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Third  Fresbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of 
PhiladelphUu  Philadelphia:  pubU^d  by  J.  Crissy,  177  Cnes- 
nut  street,  opposite  the  State  House. — pp.  508. 

(  Contimted  from  page  345.) 

In  explaining  the  first  commandment,  our  author  shows  how 
it  requires  the  conceptions,  the  apprehensions,  the  memory^  the 
Vol.  IL^Presb.  Mag.  3  H 
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judgment,  reason,  emotions,  and  every  faculty  of  the  soul  to  be 
rightly  exercised. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  Christian  country  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  explaining  the  second  commandment,  to  observe : 

**  If  any  persons  really  worship  the  relics  of  saints,  the  saints  themselves^  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  the  sacramental  hread  and  wine,  carved  images,  or  other  represen- 
tations of  Christy  or  any  other  visible  or  tan^ble  fbrm,  of  which  they  may  oon> 
ceive,  they  are  as  truly  chargeable  with  idolatry,  as  the  pagans  who  adore 
wood,  gold,  stoncj  clay,  serpents,  rivers,  crocodiles,  and  twenty  thousand  di- 
vinities. 

'*  Fraying  to  the  Virnn  Mary,  and  to  anv  of  the  spirits  of  departed  saints,  is 
idolatrous  worship,  and  supposes  them  to  be  poesened  of  the  attributes  of  om- 
niscience and  omnipresence,  which  belong  to  Jehovali  alone.  Deut.  iv.  23,24. 
'Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  he  made  with  you,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  or  the  liken sss  of  any 
tilling,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  forbidden  tliee.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
a  consuming  fir«,  even  a  jealous  God." — ^P.  193. 

Equally  humiliating,  yet  equally  pertinent,  is  the  following 
Remark : 

'*  If  men  think  to  please  God  by  abstinence  from  all  animal  food,  and  by  celi- 
bacy, when  bis  providence  does  not  require  these  things ;  by  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  convents ;  by  adding  cream,  oil,  and  spittle  to  water  used  in  bap- 
tism ;  by  offering  Up  the  host  as  a  sacrifice ;  by  burning  ti^^crs  for  other  piur- 
poses  than  that  of  giving  light;  by  binding  wafers  to  the  dying;  by  confesang 
secret  mns  to  their  fellow  men ;  by  giving  and  receiving  absolution  from  men ; 
or  by  doing  any  other  tiling  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  which  God  has  not 
required  in  his  word,  they  eir,  not  knowing  uie  scriptures,  and  violate  the  se- 
cond artide  m  the  decalogne/'— P.  196. 

Probtibly  not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  feel  themselves  re- 
proved^ when  they  peruse  the  following  extract  6rom  Dr.  Ely's 
exposition  of  the  third  commandment : 

**  We  are  forbidden  to  take  God*s  name  in  vain,  by  praying  inconsiderately, 
in^cerek,  without  metining  wUat  we  say,  without  solemnity-,  submission,  and 
love ;  or  for  such  things  as  God  has  foibidden  us  to  desire.  Those  persons  who 
ciy,  *^(>d  bless  )rou»^<God  bless  me,'  'Good  Lord,'  <0  Lord,'  <Lord  have 
mercy^'  in  common  conversation,  and  do  not  intend  seriously  to  pray,  take  God's 
nanie  ih  vidn.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  degree,  of  those  serious  persons,  who  in 
prajrer  use  some  of  the  names  of  God  to  rest  upon,  and  keep  up  the  sound  of 
dieir  Toibe,  until  they  can  think  of  something  else  to  offer.  We  stiould  never 
crv  out,  *  O  Lord«'  unless  we  derign  solemnlv  to  address  God,  and  present  either 
adoration^  confession,  petition,  or  thanksgivmg. 

**  Imprecations  of  evil  against  our  fellow  men,  and  all  denunciation  of  ciusea, 
czceptmg  such  as  God  has  authorized,  are  also  violations  of  this  sacKd  precept. 

<<  To  utter  or  countenance  the  mock  prayers,  vows  and  oaths  of  the  sti^  b  a 
horrible  violation  of  this  eommand."-— P.  198. 

The  author  of  this  Sjmopsis  was  bom  and  educated  in  New 
England,  and  of  course  accustomed  to  the  prevailing  practice  of 
observing  the  Sabbath  from  the  evening  of  Saturday  to  that  of 
the  Lord's  day.  But  he  has  freed  himself  from  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  imagine  that  practice  required  by  divine  authority. 
On  this  subject,  in  explaining  the  fourth  commandment,  be 
makes  these  just  remarks : 
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**  But  the  Bible  baa  in  oo  place  required  other  nations  to  reckon  their  days 
in  the  same  nuinner ;  or  in  any  particular  \wiy.  It  is  simply  demanded  of  them 
to  keep  the  first  day  in  every  week  as  a  Sabbath. 

**  It  must  be  maniifest,  let  die  Sabbath  day  be  commenced  when  it  may,  whe- 
ther at  sunset,  midnight,  or  sunrise,  that  there  must  be  the  ^fference  of  twelve 
hours  between  every  different  set  of  antipodes ;  for  when  it  is  midnight  to  us^ 
it  must  be  noon-day  to  those  who  inhabit  the  same  meridian  on  the  opposite 
hemisphere ;  and  when  the  sun  me«  here  it  sett  there;  so  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  all  the  people  of  the  globe  to  observe  the  Sabbath  on  ^e  same  houra^ 
according  to  any  established  diurnal  measurement^-— P.  310. 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  regard  to  the  time  apprc^riated  in  obedience  tp 
this  commandment,  we  apprehend  our  readers,  who  have  at<- 
tentively  weighed  the  arguments,  so  candidly  and  ably  urged  in 
two  preceding  numbers,  by  M.  H,,  are  fully  Statisfied.* 

In  explaining  the  sixth  commandment,  Dr.  £•  assigns  as  the 
reason  why  abstinence  from  the  use  of  the  blood  of  animals  was 
enjoined,  that  it  was  intended  *•*'  to  teach  mankind  a  due  regard, 
to  human  life/'  p.  234.  This  may  be  admitted  as  one  reason 
of  the  prohibition ;  but  the  principal  reason  was,  we  believe,  the 
appropriation  of  animal  blood  to  the  purpose  of  making  an 
atonement,  and  its  consequent  reference  to  die  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour shed  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

We  fully  accord  with  the  author,  in  his  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  obligation  imposed  on  human  society  to  put  the  murderer 
to  death.  It  is  false  humanity  to  suffer  such  a  high  offender  to 
escape  a  punishment  enjoined,  as  we  believe,  on  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Opposition  to  his  wise  appointment,  in  this  case,  can 
never  promote  the  interests  of  mankind.  There  may  be  in  such 

■ 

*  It  has  been  asked,  why  in  the  account  of  the  creation  the  evening  precedes 
Uie  morning,  in  that  phrase  so  often  repeated^  "  And  the  evening  and  ttut  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day;**  if  the  day  did  not  begin  with  the  cvemng.  We  offer 
the  following  answer. 

As  the  night  is  distinguished  from  the  day^  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  tevm 
day  is  not  meant  the  space  of  four-and^twenty  hours,  but  only  that  portion  of 
them  which  is  not  occupied  by  night  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  evening  preceding  in  arrangement  the  morning,  cannot  be  founded 
on  the  fiM^  that  the  day  begins  with  the  evening;  because  it  certunly  com- 
mences with  the  morning. 

I1\e  production  of  tlie  first  day  was  light;  and  as  lifi;ht  was  instantaneously 
l)roug^t  into  existence,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  fint  day  began  with  light,  or 
in  the  morning. 

No  portion  oS  the  works  of  the  six  day%  it  is  conceived,  was  done  at  night ; 
all,  we  presume,  was  accomplished,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  during  the  con* 
tinuance  of  light ;  and  yet,  as  the  earth  is  spherical,  the  accomplishment  of  each 
day's  labour,  over  the  whole  world,  occupied,  we  may  believe,  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Eveiy  where  then  the  work  began  mth  the  light  and  ter- 
minated with  the  light;  and  as  it  ended  in  all  places  with  the  «;c«Riiir,  it  was 
natural,  in  expressing  the  space  of  time,  to  begin  at  the  close,  to  place  the 
evening  first,  and  sav,  **  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  arst  day»'* 
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conduct  an  appearance  of  benevolence,  but  it  is  not  that  benevo- 
lence which  the  law  of  God  requires.  That  humanity  which 
suffers  a  murderer  to  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  is  crueitif 
to  society  at  large. 

*'  When  one  man  has  wilfully  killed  another,  he  is  a  murderer ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  mankind  to  put  the  muiderer  to  death.  The  executioner  of  a  mur- 
derer obeys,  instead  of  violating  the  sixth  commandment ;  because  the  capital 
punishment  of  such  offenders  is  a  lawful  means  of  preserving  human  life.  Gen. 
IX.  5,  6.  *  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the  hand  oC 
every  b^ast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  .of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  This  was  a  law  given  to  Noah  as  the  head  of  the 
human  &mily  after  the  deluee ;  and  through  nim  to  his  whole  posterity  -.  and 
'  not  being  a  peculiar  part  of  Sie  dvil  policy  of  the  Jews,  or  any  put  of  the  cere- 
monial law.  It  has  never  been  abolished  or  repealed  by  Jehovah.  Prov.  xxviii. 
17,  *A  man  tlu^  doeth  violence  to  the  blooa  of  any  person  shall  flee  to  the 
pit;  let  no  man  stay  him/ 

«  This  universal  law,  requiring  of  all  mankind  the  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derer by  death,  was  afterwards  specially  enjoined  upon  the  Hebrew  nation,  as 
a  part  of  their  penal  code ;  and  wise  regulations  were  enacted  to  preserve  men 
from  capital  punishment  as  murderers,  who  misrht  have  been  char^^eable  with 
nothing  more  than  justifiable,  or  unintentional  nomicide.  It  is  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  aU  governments  to  punish  the  murderer  with  death ;  and  it  would  be 
wise  in  aU  to  imitate  the  theocratical  policy  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  to  allow  every 
accused  person  a  fair  trial  before  disinterested  judges.  Num.  xxzv.  30 — 34. 
•  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of 
witnesses:  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  affainst  any  person  to  cause  him  to 
die.  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  ror  the  IbTe  m  a  murderer,  which  ia 
guilty  of  d^th :  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.'  "-—P.  235. 

Every  Christian  will  anticipate  with  delight  that  blissful  pe- 
riod, when  ^^  wars  shall  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;"  when 
men  *^  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;^'  when  ^^nfition  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more/' 
Hail  happy  day !  when  ^^  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the 
young  lion,  and  the  fading  together;  and  a  litde  child  shall 
lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 
the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  upon  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain : 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.'*  Every  friend  of  mankind  will  wish  suc- 
cess to  those  Peace  Societies^  which,  in  this  country,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  world,  are  labouring  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  that  dreadful  evil  which  has  so  long  ravaged  the  world 
with  its  dire  calamities,  and  destroyed  the  human  species  in 
such  vast  numbers*  But  cordially  as  we  wish  the  extirpation 
of  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  apprehend  that  many  by 
pleading  against  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war,  obstruct  the 
accomplishment  of  their  benevolent  design.  They  mistake  their 
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dutyV  and  condemn  what  the  authority  of  the   Highest  hak 
sufficiently  and  plainly  sanctioned. 

**  Sic.  V.  Men  may  vn^ge  defennve  war  without  vioUtiiig^,  and  even  in  obej^- 
ing  tbe  aixth  commandment. 

''Prov.  XX.  18.  <With  §;ood  advice  make  war.'  Prov.  xxiv.  6.  'By  wise 
counsel  thou  shalt  make  thy  war.'  1  Chron.  v.  19,  20,  22.  *And  they  made 
war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  And  they  were 
helped  against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  delivered  into  their  hand,  and 
all  that  were  with  them :  for  they  cried  to  God  in  the  battle,  knd  he  was  en- 
treated of  them ;  because  they  put  their  trust  in  him.—- There  fell  down  many 
slain,  because  the  war  was  of  God.'  Abraham  waged  war  in  defence  of  his 
kinsman  Lot,  and  seems  to  have  met  with  divine  approbation  in  so  doing. 
Gen.  xvi.  14--20.  '  When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive, 
he  armed  his  trained  servants^  bom  in  his  own  house,  three  hundrea  and 
eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  And  he  divided  himself  against  them, 
he  and  his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah, 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.  And  he  brought  back  all  the  goods,  and 
idso  brought  agun  his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the  women  idso,  and 
the  people. — And  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine : 
and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he  blessed  4iim,  and  he 
said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth : 
and  blessed  be  the  Most  High  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into 
thine  hand,'  This  Melchizedek  is  celebrated  as  a  peculiar  type  of  Christ,  and 
he  evidently  blessed  Abram  for  his  bold  exploit  in  defending  his  kinsman  Lot, 
against  his  captors.  It  does  not  appear  that  Abraham  was  guided  in  this  warfare 
by  any  special  revelation  and  commission ;  but  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  ti^e 
principle  that  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  himself,  and  family,  and  kindred,  from 
the  eitects  of  offensive  war  by  force  of  arms.  Had  this  wariare  on  the  part  of 
Abraham  been  con«dered  as  murder  by  Jehovah,  it  is  incredible  tiiat  he  should 
not  have  been  divindy  censured  in  those  records  which  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  patriarch,  and  present  lum  as  the  example  for  believers.  Under 
similar  circumstances  we  ought  to  say  with  Joab  to  our  fellows,  (2  Sam.  x.  12.) 
*  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities 
of  our  God :  and  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  htm  good.' 

**  When  soldiers  applied  to  John  the  Baptizer,  to  know  their  duty,  he  did  not 
forbid  them  to  bear  arms ;  but  implfed  that  they  might  do  it,  with  good  con- 
science. Luke  iii.  14.  '  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying. 
And  what  shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Do  violence  to  no  man,  nei- 
ther accuse  any  falsely ;  and  be  content  with  your  wages.' 

*'  Self-defence  may  be  lawfully  carried  so  fitr  as  to  take  away  the  life  of  one 
who  commits  burglary  in  the  night.  Exod,  ii.  2.  3.  'If  a  thief  be  found  break- 
ing up,  and  he  be  smitten  that  he  die,  tliere  shaU  no  blood  be  shed  for  him.  If 
the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shed  for  him,  for  he  should 
make  fhll  restitution.' 

**  Not  to  be  chargeable  with  indirectly  killing  ourselves  or  others  in  an  un- 
lawful manner,  we  must  resist  force  with  force,  and  even  disarm  by  death 
those  who  lift  up  deadly  weapons  against  us.  Neh.  iv.  14.  **  Fight  n>r  your 
brethren,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  yourwives,  and  your  houses.' " — P.  240. 

J.  J-  J. 

(To  be  continued,) 

Erbatux. — ^In  this  review,  p.  361,  tenth  line  from  bottom,  for  national^  read 
natural, 

VBOX  THB  MISSIOHABT   BEBALD. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Sixth  ReporL 

The  report  commences  with  a  very  respectful  notice  of  the  late  president  of 
the  society,  and  thus  mentions  the  election  of  a  successor. 
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<*  On  his  decease  (ny  the  Managers)  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  diiected. 
to  the  election  of  a  suitable  person  to  be  his  successor.  It  is  a  most  gratifying 
circumstance,  that  while  the  Managers  felt  very  high  respect  and  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  many  distinguisbed  chilncters  in  our  country,  who  have  patronized 
and  supported  the  Bibfe  cauae,  there  was  one  in  whom  all  were  immediately 
united.  And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  was  elected  the  Piesident  of  the 
American  Bible  Society." 

Bibles  printed  and  issued* 

There  have  been  printed  at  the  Depository  of  the  American  Bible  Sodetv 
during  the  «xth  year, 

Bibles, 1  15,625 

New  Testaments  in  English,        ....  17,500 

Do.               in  Spanish,            ....  3,250 

Thete  have  been  purchased,  German  Bibles,       •  -    250 

36,625 
Which,  added  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  last 
^port,     ------.-    23USS2 

Make  4  total  of  tm  hundred  and  aixty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  tevenijf" 
seven  Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  parts  of  the  latter,  printed  from  the  stereotype 
plates  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  and  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  or  otherwise 
obtained  for  circulation,  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence. 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depositoiy,  from  the  30th  of  April,  1821,  to 
the  1st  of  May,  1822, 

Bibles,    - 28,910 

Testaments, 24,506 

Gospelof  John,  in  Mohawk,            ....  39 

Epistles  of  John,  in  Delaware, 15 

53,470 
In  the  five  preceding  years,  tliere  were  issued) 

Bibles  and  Testaments, 139,510 

Epistlesof  John,  in  Delaware,    *     .        .        .        .         736 
Gospelof  John,  in  Mohawk, 102 

140,348 

Making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  issued  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  since  its  establishment 

Of  the  Bibles  issued  from  the  Depository  during  the  sixth  year,  there  were, 
German,  393;  f^nch,  551;  Gxlic,21;  Welsh,  5.— Of  the  Testaments,  1576 
were  Spanish,  and  77  French. 

Legticies. 

We  stated  in  our  last  number,  p.  237,  the  net  receipts  for  the  year.  The  le- 
gacies noticed  in  the  following  extracts,  are  not  contained  in  that  amount 

«  The  Board  deem  it  their  duty  here  to  mention,  that  by  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  late  President,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- ' 
nine  acres  of  land,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  left  to  Trustees,  who 
are  instructed  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  the  same  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society. 

•*  The  hberality  of  Dr.  Boudinot  to  the  National  Institution  has  not  been  with- 
out its  influence  as  an  example.  And  the  Managers  state,  with  fervent  grati. 
tude,  that  a  citizen  of  New  York,  after  a  life  which  had  been  marked  with  man^ 
acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  in  his  last  will  bei^ueathed  large  sums  to  van> 
ous  religious  uses;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Wtthingtoo  is  retarded  as  one  <4* 
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the  most  distinguished  benefitcton  of  the  Americjui  Bible  Society,  to  which  he 
lias  left  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars." 

Aujnliaries. 

**  Further  evidence  of  the  Divine  blesmng  on  the  society  is  found  in  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  its  auxiliaries.  Mere  have  been  recognised  during  the  past  year 
than  in  the  two  preceding  years ;  and  infoionation  has  been  received  of  a  consider- 
able number  wnich  have  not  been  recognised.  The  Board  request  that,  in  all 
cases  where  a  Bible  society  has  been,  or  may  be  formed,  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Bible  Society,  official  notice  may  be  sent,  vntkout  delay,  to  the  Secretary  for 
Domestic-Correspondence.  And  they  further  request,  that  the  regulation  be 
carefully  observed,  that  no  society  can  be  received  as  an  auxiliary  unless  its 
sole  object  shaU  be  to  promote  the  circulation  of  tlie  holy  scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment,  and  unless  it  shall  agree  to  place  its  surplus  revenue,  after 
supplying  its  own  district  with  the  scriptures,  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  as  long  as  it  shall  remain  connected  with  it.  This  regulation  does 
not  respect  the  societies  not  auxiliary,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  constitution.'' 

The  whole  number  of  societies  which  have  been  recognised  sa  snixitiary  to 
the  national  society,  is  three  hundred  and  one. 

South  America. 

The  interest  which  has,  of  late,  been  excited  in  South  America,  renders  it 
proper  that  we  should  make  the  following  extract,  with  which  we  shaU  clo^. 

**  The  Testaments  in  the  Spanish  language,  which,  as  was  stated  in  the  last 
report,  were  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  Ca- 
bildo  of  that  city,  and  by  their  order  have  been  deliverea  to  the  commissioner 
of  schools. 

'*  It  will  be  seen,  by  %  subsequent  list,  that  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Spanish,  have  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  Soutn  America, 
and  other  places,  where  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken.  The  Managers  find 
the  facility  of  introducing  these  scriptures  to  be  mcreasing,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  aid  them  in  this  work  is  considerable.  They  have  been  assured 
that  in  one  place,  these  Testaments  were  received  as  a  most  acceptable  gift  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  that  he  proceeded  immediately  to  a  judicious 
distribution  of  them,  and  that  he  appeared  to  engage  in  this  charity  with  lively 
pleasure.  The  Board  feel  grateful  for  the  assistance  with  which  they  have  been 
favoured;  and  they  are  determined  to  embrace  and  to  improve,  to  the  utmost, 
every  opportunity  of  circulating  the  scriptures  in  Spamsh.  They  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  being  thus  more  and  more  instrumental  for  the  Divine  glory, 
and  for  the  good  of  multitudes  who  have  hitherto  remained  ignorant  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God,  and  among  whom,  till  lately,  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  was  hardly 
to  be  found.  As  the  truths  of  religion  become  more  known,  the  desire  of 
these  persons  to  possess  the  sacred  book  will  be  more  general;  and  the  hope 
mav  be  entertained  with  confidence,  that,  in  a  few  yean,  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  the  whole  Bible,  will  obtain  a  vastly  greater  circulation  among  those 
who  use  the  Spanish  langfuage  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
work,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  already  engaged  with  zeal 
and  vigour,  and  they  are  preparing  copious  editions  of  the  scnptures  for  the 
Spanish  and  for  the  Porti^ese  Cathohcs." 


NRW  PUBXICATION. 


Now  in  the  press,  <*  A  Lecture  on  Particular  Redemption,  in  which  it  is*  at- 
tempted to  be  stiown  that  thb  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures^  and  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechiwns  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  By  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Freeman. 


43£  ,  TheoU^ical  Seminary  at  Frincetan.  Sbpt. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  OenJeral  AssemUy  of  the  Pres- 
buterian  Church,  acknowU^es  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
fir  their  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton^  JV;  J.  during  the 
month  of  August  last^  viz. 

Of  Jacob  Fard»  Esq.  executor,  the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  HolUngriiead, 
deceased,  widow  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  HoUingshead,  late  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  deceased,  viz.  a  drafl  for  £970  ST,  which  with 
j$29  13,  being  3  per  cent  premium,  paid  by  Mr.  Ford  for  the  draf^ 
make  jglOOO,  the  amount  of  the  said  legacy,  for  the  Contingent 

Fund;  received 55970  87 

Of  Rev  John  Codmaa,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  his  second  year's  payment 
of  his  generous  subscription  of  ^100  a  year  for  ten  years,  for 

ditto 100  00 

Of  James  Van  Deusen,  Esq.  collection  in  Hudson  Church,  for  ditto    -      10  00 
Of  Rev  Elias  Harrison,  Alexandria,  FSrst  Church,  for  ditto     -        -  20  00 

Of  Rev.  James  H.  C.  Leach,  Middletown,  Virginia,  for  ditto       -        -      14  05 

And  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  for  ditto 20  95 

Of  Rev.  Jacob  Casbier,  per  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Miller,  Mansfield,  Newton  Pres- 
bytery, for  ditto 10  00 

Of  Rey.  David  M'Conaug^y,  Upper  Marsh  Creek  and  Great  Conowa- 

go,  for  ditto 2000 

OfMr.  Job  Haines,  Daytbn,  Ohio,  for  ditto  -        •        .        -    '    -      10  00 

Of  Mr.  Samuel  Morrow,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 

for  ditto 25  05 

Of  Kev.  William  R.  De  Witt,  Hanisbutgh,  for  ditto    -        -        -        -      14  00 
Of  Rev.  William  Latta,  Great  Valley,  for  ditto        ....  9  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  per  James  S.  Green,  Esq.  the  dona- 
tion of  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  for  ditto  -        -      50  00 

Amount  received  for  the  Contingent  Fund        81273  92 
Of  Rev.  James  Patterson,  per  Mr.  Ibvittson,  from  Rev,  Robert  RusseUT 
Allenstownship,  Newton  Presbytery,  for  the  education  of  pious 

yooth  in  the  Seminary -•  225 

Of  Rev.  lliomas  Kennedy,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  in  part  of  the  pro- 
portion engaged  to  be  raised  by  him  for  the  Professorship  of  Ori- 
ental and  Biblical  Literature,  viz. 

from  Buckingham, .-  -4000 

Blackwater, 12  00 

and  SnowhiU, 600 

Of  Rev.  A.  K.  Russell,  White  Clay  Creek  and  Head  of  Christiana,  for 

the  ProfesBorsMp  to  be  endowed  by  the  Synod  «fPhUadeIphia  40  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Neill,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  instalments^  in 
full  of  the  subscription  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Camahan,  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  for  the  Permanent  Fund 3800 

Total        <B1404  17 

The  Treasurer  was  requested  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  {$38  frcmi 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Martin,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  from  «  Mrs.  Ann  M<Call,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Female  Society  of  Chanceford,  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Indians." 


To  Correspondents. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  External  Histoiy  of  the  Church,"  £ec.  in  continuance,  is 
received,  and  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 
**  Hints  to  Professors"  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
J.  B.  on  the  Book  of  Job  is  received. 
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Communication^. 

ro&  TBE  PBXSBm&iAir  VAaAzm, 
HINTS   TO   FROFES80B8. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  admonition  and  reproof  which  do 
not  seem  so  proper  in  the  pulpit  as  elsewhere.  Censure,  that 
strikes  at  the  pride  of  domestic  life,  the  love  of  show,  and  many 
other  circumstances  that  are  relatively  criminal,  does  not  often 
prove  beneficial  to  a  large  auditory*  Each  individual  is  dis* 
posod  to  look  around  in  search  of  some  one,  to  whom  the  ad-' 
monitory  address  may  better  apply  than  to  himself.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  he  for  whom  the  remarks  may  have  been  princi- 
pally intended,  is  nothing  the  gainer,  but  may  be  much  the 
loser*  Now  a  public  journal  obviates  this  difficulty.  The  man 
who  turns  over  its  pages  and  discerns  a  fair  portraiture  of  his 
own  life,  delineate^  in  the  most  striking  colours,  cannot  parry 
off  the  blow,  and  fix  the  charge  on  his  neighbour.  He  feels  the 
address  to  be  altogether  personal;  and  if  he  be  none  the  better 
for  what  he  reads  at  the  time,  he  will  doubtless  find  his  advan- 
tage in  it  hereafter,  unless  he  be  given  up  to  the  delusions  of 
the  devil* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  object  to  any  sort  of  wholesome 
truth  from  the  sacred  desk.  All  I  insist  upon  is,  that  some 
subjects  may  be  more  advantageously  treated  out  of  the  pulpit 
than  in  it;  and  of  this  description  is  the  topic  now  about  to  be 
considered. 

The  pride  of  life,  it  is  to  be  feared,  greatly  mars  the  beauty 
of  many  a  promising  profession,  and  tarnishes  many  a  character 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  might  shine  with  increas- 
ing lustre.  Alas !  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  is  its  greatest 
corse;  it  was  the  first  canker-worm  that  despoiled  a  human 
soul,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  peace-destroying  serpent  whose 
poisonous  venom  taints  the  streams  of  life.  Oh  what  havoc 
ss  it  now  making  in  our  world !  How  is  it  polluting  the  sweet^ 

Vol.  II.— iV«*.  Miff.       •  3  I 
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est  joys  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  luring  tl)e  soul  from  the 
path  of  virtue !  Oh  too  little  is  its  secret  influence  regarded,  too 
seldom  are  its  ravages  seriously  attended  to. 

#«########«!«  an  amiable  man,  possessing 
many  pleasing  qualities,  a  Christian  in  name  if  not  in  truth. 
He  has  occupied  for  nMny  years  a  high  rank  in  the  religious 
world,  and  has  appeared  to  be  not  merely  a  hearer  of  the  word, 
but  a  doer  also.  He  has  a  family  around  him  who,  for  many 
things,  deserve  to  be  styled  amiable*  The  voice  of  salvadon 
and  praise  has  long  been  heard  in  his  tabernacle,  and  his  house^ 
hold  have  been  regarded  as  a  househcdd  of  fiiith.  Formerly 
prosperity  gilded  his  path,  he  lived  in  affluence,  was  charitable 
and  humane.  His  mansion  was  the  welcome  resort  of  the  pious, 
and  beneath  its  hospitable  roof  many  an  ambassador  of  peace 
found  a  comfortable,  a  friendly  home.  It  was  among  the  sweet- 
est of  his  delights  to  entertain  the  ministers  of  Christ;  and,  in 
short,  he  seemed  ever  ready  to  do  good  as  he  had  opportunity. 
,  And,  so  long  as  he  had  the  ability  thus  to  act,  it  was  not  merely 
proper  that  he  should  thus  deport  himself,  but  it  was  his  indis- 
pensable duty.  There  are,  alas,  too  many  professing  Christians 
who  devote  but  little  of  their  substance  to  works  cl  piety,  and 
from  whom  every  dollar  seems  to  be  forced,  tluit  is  obtained 
at  all. 

But  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  All 
earthly  prosperity  is  ephemeral  in  its  nature,  and  calculated  only 
to  disappoint  and  perplex  the  soul.  Thus  was  it  with  him 
whose  character  we  are  portraying.  Reverses  of  fortune 
crowded  upon  him,  and  he  soon  ceased  to  have  the  means  of  con- 
ducting as  heretofore.  But,  alas,  he  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  h^lmilit}^  Although  affliction  suc- 
ceeded to  affliction,  and  loss  followed  loss,  yet  all  was  in  vain, 
if  we  might  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the  senses  t  pride  of  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  be  a  deep-rooted  principle  in  his  £simily ; 
to  this  every  other  consideration  was  iDade  to  bend,  even  cha- 
racter itself  seemed  destined  to  fall  a  \nctim  at  its  shrine.  He 
incurred  debts  vastly  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  and  all  this  to 
gratify  his  family  in  their  c^sire  to  sustain  former  appearances. 
It  did  seem  occasionally  as  if  some  sacrifices  were  made,  some 
superfluities  laid  aside,  but  it  proved  to  be  merely  a  faint  efibrt 
to  lop  off  a  few  trifling  branches  from  a  dree,  whose  vigorous 
root,  kept  far  out  of  sight,  was  daily  shooting  forth  new  branches 
and  transmitting  fresh  vigour  to  the  old  ones.  In  the  mean- 
while creditors  were  pressing,  and  friends  admonishing  by  dis- 
tant but  well  meant  hints,  yet  all  to  no  purpose.  Pride  wt&  its 
scorpion  lash  goaded  him  on  from  bad  to  worse,  frdm  folly  to 
folly,  and  his  Own  conscience  at  the  same  time  reproved  hita 
'with  its  biting  sting.    Amidst-all  this  scene  of  inconsistencf 
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ftnd  madneaS)  he  maintained  the  same  Christian  profession, 
though  it  required  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  determine  that 
his  heart  was  in  tune  with  none  ether  than  the  notes  of  sadness. 
Noisy  murmur  ran  to  and  fro  on  every  side,  and  tales  too  true 
were  published  to  his  hurt.  His  religious  character  suffered 
not  merely  in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren,  but  abroad  in  the 
world.    He  became  the  subject  of  the  sneers  of  some,  the  sus- 

Jicions  of  others,  the  bitter  reproaches  of  not  a  few,  and,  in 
is  defection,  the  cause  itself  has  probably  received  a  lasting 
wound. 

Oh,  gende  reader,  examine  for  thyself,  and  tell  me  if  thou 
hast  never  seen  an  individual  who  might  have  sat  for  this  like- 
ness. Knowest  thou  not  some  one  whose  case  is  here  described, 
<H*  does  not  conscience  tell  thee,  *•*'  Thou  art  the  man  V^  Would 
to  God  the  whole  ^ere  fancy's  fairy  work,  a  dream,  as  unsub- 
stantial as  the  wind !  But,  alas,  the  character  is  but  too  comi- 
mon,  and  we  fear  is  by  no  means  diminishing  in  its  prevalence. 
We  know  it  is  a  har4,  a  painful  thing  to  descend  from  th^ 
hill  of  prosperity  to  the  lonely  vale  of  adversity.  The  pride  of 
our  nature  is  on  no  occasion  so  severely  assailed,  as  when  ne- 
cessity impiBls  to  sqch  a  reverse  of  circumstances.  Here  we 
can  sympathize  with  others,  for  we  too  have;felt  in  some  mea- 
sure what  it  costs  the  heart  of  sensibility  thus  to  change  condir 
tions  in  life.  But  there  is  a  principle,  implanted  by  a  divine 
power  in  the  human  heart,  that  is  stronger  than  the  pride  of 
our  naiture;  the  principle  of  grace,  which  should  actuate  odt 
conduct  on  all  occasions.  When  duty  prompts  us  to  a  humi- 
liatiog  course  of  conduct,  and  when  Christian  obligation  points 
the  way,  saying,  walk  ye  in  it,  why  should  we  halt,  when 
halting  may  be  ruinous  i  Oh,  what  is  earthly  sfdendour  when 
put  in  competition  with  that  peace  of  mind  which  worlds  cai^ 
never  purchase?  What!  can  the  real  Christian  doubt  which 
course  to  pursue,  in  a  strife  between  integrity  of  charactar 
aad  the  false  gratification  of  carnal  desires?  Can  he  delibe- 
rately wrpng  his  creditor  to  procure  the  means  of  displaying 
generosity  of  character,  or  ot  making  a  show  among  his  bre* 
thren  ?  And  is  not  this  the  conduct  oi  some  who  are  celebrated 
for  hospitality  i  They  entertain  the  same  sort  of  company  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  because  old  appearances  must 
be  maintained,  when,  in  honest  truth,  they  are  not  worth  a 
solitary  farthing.  Their  family  expenses  are,  it  may  be,  much 
greater  than  those  of  their  heaviest  creditors,  and  both  at  home 
and  abnxul  they  make  precisely  the  same  display  of  plenty,  that 
was  observable  in  their  4^yB  of  affluence. 

Oh !  prcrfessing  Christian,  whoever  diou  art,  if  this  be  thy 
ccaMfition,  thou  art  awfuUy  circumystanced  in^ed.    Stop,  I  be* 
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seech  thee,  consider  thy  course,  lest  thou  make  slupwreck  of 
iaith  and  become  a  cast-away. 

The  most  powerful  motives  present  themselves  to  deter  us 
from  such  unchristian  conduct.  Peace  of  mind^  tranquillity  of 
soul,  are  objects  too  dear  to  be  bartered  for  a  little  false  glare, 
an  ignis  fatuua  that  glitters  but  to  deceive.  The  good  opinion 
of  our  fellow  Christians,  and  the  world  at  large,  more  than 
counterbalances  all  the  enjoyment  of  evanescent  splendour* 
But  how  do  all  terrene  pleasures  sink  into  nothingness  wh»i 
Vft  attempt  to  contrast  them  with  the  smiles  of  an  approving 
God !  His  favour  is  life,  his  loving  kindness  better  than  life. 

Does  any  one  inquire  how  an  individual  should  act,  whose 
circumstances  are  such  as  we  have  described  ?  The  answer  is 
at  hand :  let  him  resolve,  in  despite  of  what  the  world  may  say, 
in  opposition  to  the  pride  of  his  own  heart,  that,  by  God's  as- 
sistance, he  will  be  honest :  let  him  at  once  declare  his  actual 
pecuniary  condition,  trusting  to  his  heavenly  Benefactor,  and 
the  kindness  of  his  creditors :  let  him  determine  to  begin  the 
world  anew,  to  be  industrious,  attentive  to  business,  frugal, 
and  thus  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood :  let  him  be  encouraged 
in  these  resolutions  by  a  becoming  deportment  on  the  part  of 
his  family,  and  he  need  not  fear  that  by  their  united  exertions 
every  lawful  want  will  be  fully  supplied.  Far  better  would  it 
be,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  live  by  private  munificence  on  the 
^umblest  fare,  than  to  riot  in  luxury  on  resources  unlawfully 
obtained.  The  time  for  every  change  for  the  better  is  ntnv; 
do  the  work  at  once,  and  dream  not  of  deferring  it  to  a  move 
convenient  season ;  the  longer  we  procrastinate,  the  more  pain- 
ful will  be  the  effort  whenever  we  shall  make  it ;  delay  will  only 
wound  the  soul,  nxake^  work  for  deeper  repentance,  and  incur 
more  of  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah.  Nay,  so  long  as  this  un- 
hallowed course  is  persisted  in,  with  the  conviction  of  its  sinful- 
ness, so  long  is  Christian  profession  defective  in  the  evidence 
of  its  sincerity.  M. 

August,  1822. 

rOB  TH£  FRBBBTTEBIAir  MAGIZIVX. 

A  Synopsis  of  tlie  External  State  of  the  Chwrchf  from  the  com- 
mencemaU  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  to  the  deaih  cf  the  Em- 
peror  Charles  tlie  Fifth. 

(  Continued  from  page  164.) 

Luther's  remonstrances,  against  the  sale  of  indulgences^  was 
soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian*  That 
event  having  been  announced,  Francis  I.  king  of  Frtoce,  and 
Charles  of  Spain,  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the  impe- 
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rial  crown.  But  the  German  electors,  alarmed  for  their  own 
privileges,  rejected  bodi  competitors,  and  offered  the  sceptre  to 
Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony :  but  that  amiable  prince,  influenced 
by  patriotic  motives,  refused  to  comply  with  their  solicitations ; 
he  mentioned,  however,  several  circumstances  in  favour  of 
Charles,  who  was,  in  consequence  thereof,  immediately  elected. 

Charles,  upon  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  ear- 
nestly requested  by  his  holiness,  to  seize  Luther  and  put  him 
to  death*  Frederic,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  pro- 
priety of  submitting  the  matter  to  the  cognizance  of  a  delibera- 
tive council.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  offend  a  person  to 
whom  he  was  under  such  infinite  obligations,  ordered  for  that 
purpose,  a  diet  to  be  convened  at  Worms,  and  a  safe  conduct 
was  granted  to  the  delinquent  during  his  attendance  before  that 
august  assembly. 

Luther,  it  is  true,  by  the  intervention  of  his  illustrious  patron, 
had  obtained  more  advantageous  terms  than  he  could  otherwise 
bave  expected,  yet  still  he  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger; 
for  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  charged  with  the  same 
accusation,  before  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  were  barbarously  put  to  death,  although 
the  imperial  faith  had  been  solemnly  pledged  for  their  personal 
security.  And  Luther's  friends,  aware  that  the  diet  at  Worms 
was  convoked  rather  for  the  purpose  of  his  condemnation,  than 
ibr  a  candid  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  his  doctrines, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  undertaking.  But  he 
observed,  with  his  characteristic  intrepidity,  ^  that  he  was  law- 
folly  called  to  appear  in  that  city,  and  thither  he  would  go  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  tiles  upon  the 
houses  were  there  assembled  against  him."  ^ 

His  reception  at  Worms  was  of  the  most  flattering  description* 
His  apartments  were  frequented  by  princes  and  personages  of 
the  highest  distinction,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  de- 
ference ;  and  the  poptilace,  in  numerous  assemblages,  collected 
to  see  him  whenever  he  appeared  abroad.  But  neither  popular 
approbation,  nor  his  eloquent  defence,  was  capable  of  making 
any  favourable  impression  upon  the  diet.  The  emperor  re- 
commended unconditional  stibmission,  as  being  the  only  means 
by  wluch  he  could  extricate  himself  from  inevitable  destruction. 
He  boldly  replied,  that  he  would  not  submit  until  his  doctrines 
were  shown  to  contravene  the  sacred  scriptures ;  for  that  these^ 
and  not  the  decisions  of  council's  and  popes,  were  the  criterion 
by  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  mankind  should  be  I'cgu- 
It^d.  Menaces  and  entreaties  having  proved  equally  ineffec- 
tual, the  diet,  widi  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  issued  a  de- 
cree, prohibiting  all  princes  from  affording  him  any  protection; 
and  soliciting  sdl  pers9ns  ta  unite  in.  apprehending  him  as  soon 
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as  his  isafe  conduct  should  terminate*  Frederic,  again,  anxious 
for  his  safety,  ordered  him  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Wirtenberg,  where,  for  ten  months,  he  remained  in  perfect 
security  from  the  brutal  ferocity  of  his  adversaries. 

During  Luther's  concealment,  Carlostadt  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.  Having  observed,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  die  alacrity 
with  which  those  doctrines  had  been  received,  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  their  dissemination,  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  mass ;  the  prohibition  of  worship  paid  to  images ; 
and  the  suppression  of  odier  practical  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church.  But  he,  and  his  associates,  probably,  acted  rather  in- 
considerately, as  mankind  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  such 
precipitate  alterations*  Luther,  himself,  severely  reprehended 
their  procedure :  but  his  animadversions  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  principally  from  envy,  lest  Carlostadt  should  supplant 
him  in  the  accomplishment  of  diat  laudable  enterprise,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  imme- 
diately evacuated  the  castle  of  Wirtenberg,  firmly  resolved  to 
propagate  his  religious  opinions,  or  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  which  he  held. 

The  Reformation  now  advanced  under  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  auspicious.  The  emperor,  although  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  all  innovations  in  the  established  rdig^on^ 
having  been  involved  in  wars  with  the  king  of  France,  and  af- 
terwsuxls  with  the  pope,  judged  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  any  co- 
ercive measures  for  its  prevention.  But,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberal  arts  had  been  so 
successfully  cultivated,  that  literature,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  was  little  inferior  to  that  under  the  second  Ciesar. 
And,  in  proportion  as  learning  and  knowledge  increased,  so  in 
equal  proportion  did  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition,  de- 
crease. Histor}^,  languages,  and  criticism,  all  contributed  to 
dispel  the  darkness  in  which  the  human  mind  had  been  enve- 
loped, and  exhibit,  to  public  view,  the  abominable  fallacies 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  >^  So  much  indeed  were 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  laity  changed,  that,"  as  a  judicious 
writer  well  observes,  ^  the  spiritual  denunciations  and  curses, 
/when  unaided  by  the  secular  arm)  which  would  have  made 
their  forefathers  tremble,  served  only  to  make  them  smile."* 

Meantime  Luther's  translation  of  the  scriptures  circulated 
through  Germany  with  incredible  celerity*  The  extensive  dif- 
fusion of  literature  had  aroused  men  from  their  lethargy,  and 
prompted  them  to  a  serious  examination  of  those  inestimable 
treasures,  which,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  were  become 

*  Cvnpbefl's  Lectures  ob  Ecdetisstica)  Histofy,  p.  380. 
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universally  accessible.  By  this  means,  that  general  dissatis- 
faction which  had  prevailed  against  the  Romish  hierarchy  ra- 
pidly increased.  The  Saxons,  with  the  approbation  of  Frederic^ 
annulled  the  performance  of  religious  service  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  prohibited  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels;  abolished 
the  canon  which  enforced  celibacy  upon  the  clergy ;  and  sup- 
pressed the  monasteries,  as  nurseries  of  sloth,  impurity,  and 
superstition. 

But  these  approximations  to  the  standard  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, excited  the  vengeance  and  indignation  of  all  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome.  Among  these,  the  unprincipled  and  tyrannical 
king  of  England  (Henry  VIII.)  rendered  himself  particularly 
remarkable.  He  rigorously  exercised  the  punishment  by  fire, 
that  horrible  expedient  for  extirpating  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  had  been  extensively  promulgated  through 
that  country.  And,  in  order  to  manifest  more  conspicuously 
his  superlative  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  published 
a  work,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  tenets;  accompanied 
with  a  defence  of  the  Romish  communion.  This  royal  produc- 
tion, having  been  presented  to  his  holiness,  was  received  with 
such  unbounded  applause,  that  he  conferred  upon  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith! 

These  events  were  immediately  succeeded  by  Luther's  se- 
vere reply  to  the  king  of  England;  the  death  of  Leo  X.;  and 
the  accession  of  cardmal  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to  the  papacy,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Adrian  VI. 

While  our  venerable  reformers  were  thus  earnestly  contend- 
ing for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  a 
controversy  unhappily  ardse  among  themselves,  concerning  the 
eucharist,  which  gready  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Carlostadt  maintained,  that  the  sacramental  elements 
were  only  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
In  this  scriptural  position,  Zuinglius,  and  Oecolampadius  con- 
curred. Luther,  who  was  supported  by  Melaacthon,  admitted 
that  the  elements  remained  unchanged,  but  contended  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  actually  present,  in^  xvith^  and 
under  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine;  and  were, therefore,  lite- 
rally eaten  and  drunk  by  the  communicants.  Hence  it  was  de- 
nominated consubstantiation.  This  extraordinary  hypothesis, 
totally  unworthy  of  those  excellent  reformers,  Was  replete  with 
the  grossest  inconsistencies.  It  implied  die  ubiquity,  or  omni- 
presence, of  the  body  and  human  nature  of  Chnst,  than  which 
nothing  coidd  be  more  absurd.  But  even  admitting  this  as- 
sumption, it  annihilated  the  eucharist:  inasmuch  as  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  would  accompany,  or  be  present  in,  with, 
and  under  every  species  of  nutriment  we  daily  receive^  as  well 
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as  the  sacramental  elements.  '  The  Catholics,  in  defending 
transubstantiation,  or  that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  aft^ 
consecration,  were  transmuted  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  had  recourse  to  the  literal  expression,  ^^  this  is  my  body,'^ 
as  a  plausible  subterfuge ;  but,  on  the  Lutheran  hypothesis,  the 
text  can  neither  be  taken  according  to  the  literal  acceptation, 
nor  according  to  any  rhetorical  figure  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted. 

Meanwhile  a  diet  assembled  at  Spire,  for  the  purpose  of 
composing  the  religious  controversies  which  prevailed  through 
Germany.  But  such  was  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
the  disputants,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  effect  a  coali- 
tion. The  result  of  their  deliberations,  therefore,  was  that 
every  prince  should  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  until  a  general  council  should  assemble  to 
decide  upon  the  points  in  dispute. 

In  connexion  with  this  auspicious  event,  the  cardinal  of  Me- 
dicis,  immediately  after  his  elevation  to  th^e  papal  chair,  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  entered  into  a  formidable  alliance 
against  the  emperor,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  The  Holy 
League.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  Imperialists,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  advanced  direcdy  to  Rome, 
plundered  the  city,  and  took  the  pope  prisoner,  who  bad  fled  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Political  affairs  had  hitherto  prevented  Charles  from  endea- 
vouring to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  But  no 
sooner  were  preliminaries  for  pacification  adjusted  with  his  ho- 
liness, than  he  appointed  a  second  diet  to  be  held  at  Spire, 
being  fully  resolved  to  extirpate  all  diversity  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion.  After  violent  debate,  he  caused  the  decree 
which  had  been  published  against  Luther  at  Worms  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  annulled  the  resolutions  which  had  been  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  preceding  diet ;  and  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
his  imperial  displeasure,  all  innovations  in  the  established  reli- 
gion, until  they  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  general  council. 
Against  this  perfidious  and  arbitrary  procedure  John,  elector 
of  Saxony  (who  had  succeeded  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Fre- 
deric, in  the  electorate) ;  George,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  for 
Franconia;  Ernest  and  Francis,  dukes  of  Lunenburg;  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
A  n  1529  ^^P^^^^^  ^^  diirteen  imperial  cities,  solemnly  pro- 
tested:* hence  they  were  denominated  Protes- 
tants ;  an  appellation  now  applicable  to  all  Christians  who  dis- 
sent from  the  principles  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  The  imperia],  or  free  cities,  which  opposed  the  decree  of  Charies  V^ 
were  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm»  Constance,  Rollin^en,  Windseim,  NoitlhN 
gen,  Henuningen,  Wissembeigy  Xjbd«a»  K^mpt^  Heilbront  vid  St  GaU. 
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The  astonishing  success  of  our  eminent  reformers,  was  an 
irrefragable  demonstration  that  the  work  was  not  of  man  but  of 
Gpd.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  German  princes  had  already  re- 
volted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  established  the 
reformed  religion  within  their  own  principalities. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  similar  occurrences  took  place :  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  who  was  of  a  bold  and  independent  spirit,  which 
rendered  him  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  determined,  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  Swedish  throne,  to  emancipate  his  country- 
men from  that  intellectual  vassalage  to  which  they  had  long 
been  subject.  And,  as  the  clergy  had  been  his  most  violent 
enemies,  inclination  and  interest  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
abridge  that  exorbitant  power  of  which  they  were  possessed. 
He,  therefore,  commenced  his  patriotic  reign  by  introducing 
the  reformed  opinions  into  Sweden ;  and  facilitating  their  dif- 
fusion with  all  the  influence  of  royal  patronage.  The  result 
corresponded  with  his  most  sanguine  expectations;  for,  in  a 
short  period,  the  Lutheran  became  the  dominant  religion  in  that 
country. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the  execrable  tyrant  Christian 
II.,  received  the  true  evangelical  religion.  Christian,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  predominant  power  and  influence  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics^ invited  the  reformers  to  visit  his  realms.  There 
the  intrepid  Carlostadt,  with  his  disciple  Keinard,  implanted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Under  Christian  HI.,  who 
was  a  wise  and  amiable  prince,  the  Protestant  religion  was 
firmly  established  in  Denmark  and  Norway ;  and  in  the  diet  of 
Odensee,  in  1539,  the  fabric  of  popery  was  almost  entirely  de- 
molished. 

Switzerland,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Zuingli'us,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  had  early  received  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  And  so  unexampled  was  its  success,  that  nothing 
but  a  combination  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power,  in 
exercising  the  most  diabolical  cruelties  against  its  propagators, 
could  have  prevented  the  total  extinction  of  popery. 

In  France,  multitudes  of  the  common  people,  and  many  of 
the  nobility,  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  Its  dissemina- 
tion, however,  through  that  country,  was  much  obstructed 
by  the  unrelenting  severity  with  which  the  French  monarch 
(Francis  I.)  frequently  punished  its  adherents.  The  following 
specimen  of  their  sufferings  will  best  exemplify  the  virulent 
malignity  of  their  persecutor :  *^  Some  PA>testant  converts  had 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  other  public  places,  pa- 
pers containing  indecent  reflections  on  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
seized ;  and  the  king,  pretending  to  be  struck  with  horror  at 
their  blasphemies,  appointed  a  solenm  procession,  in  order  to 
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avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  host  was  carried  through  the 
cit}'  of  Paris  in  great  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before 
it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  sup- 
ported the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles  walked  behind.  In  pre- 
sence of  this  numerous  assembly,  the  king  declared,  that  if  one 
of  his  hands  were  infected  with  heresy^  he  would  cut  it  off  with 
the  other :  *  and  I  would  sacrifice,',  added  he,  *  even  my  own 
children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.-  As  an  awful  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  the  six  unhappy  persons  who  had  been  seized,  were 
publicly  burnt,  before  the  procession  was  finished,  and  in  the 
most  cruel  manner.  1  hey  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which 
descended  into  the  flames,  and  retired  alternately  until  they  ex- 
pired !"^  It  was  the  apprehension  of  a  similar  punishment  that 
mduced  the  inimitable  Calvin  to  take  refuge  in  Basil,  (one  of 
the  Swiss  cantons)  where  he  p*ublished  his  Christian  Institutes, 
an  excellent  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the 
reformed  religion. 

The  emperor  having  returned  to  Germany,  during  these  re- 
volutions in  the  religious  world,  ordered  a  diet  to  be  imme- 
diately convoked  at  Augsburg.  (A.  D.  1530.)  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  in  order  to  efiPace  from  the  emperor's  mind  the  slan- 
derous imputations  of  their  enemies,  had  requested  the  re- 
formers to  compose  a  succinct  compendium  of  the  Protestant 
opinions.  This  ingenious  performance,  which  was  faithfully 
executed  by  Melancthon,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  reformers, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was 
publicly  read  by  Bayer  before  the  emperor  and  princes.  A  simi- 
lar formulary  was  presented  to  the  diet,  by  Bucer,  from  Con- 
stance, Strasburg,  Meningen,  and  Lindau. 

Ecklus,  the  Romish  orator,  Fabcr,  and  Cochlaeus,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Catholics  to  examine  the  Protestant  confession; 
they  produced  a  refutation  :  an  animated  debate  ensued  between 
the  popish  di vines  and  Melancthon,  who  was  supported  by  the 
other  reformers.  They  presented  to  Charles  a  rejoinder  to  the 
Catholic  confutation ;  but  he  superciliously  refused  to  receive 
it.  He  demanded  instantaneous  submission.  The  censurable 
timidity  of  Melancthon  would  have  induced  him  to  relinquish 
some  of  the  cardinal  points  in  dispute ;  but  as  the  papists  in- 
sisted upon  an  instant  and  unqualified  abjuration,  all  overtures 
for  reconciliation  were  contemptuously  rejected.  A  decree  was 
promulgated  suppressing  the  innovations  which  had  been  made 
in  the  established  fakh ;  condemning  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
formers ;  and  prohibiting  henceforth  any  toleration  to  those  who 
taught  them. 

Arguments,  and  remonstrances,  having  proved  altogether 
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unavailable,  the  Protestant  princes  assembled  at  Smalkade, 
(A*  D.  1531.)  and  entered  into  a  solemn  confederacy,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  by  the  sword,  in  case  all  other  expedients 
failed,  those  sacred  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had 
attained  by  such  extraordinary  means.  The  kings  of  France 
and  £ngland,  actuated  solely  by  political  motives,  consented  to 
afford  them  assistance.  But  while  the  emperor  was  thus  breath- 
ing vengeance  against  the  propagators  of  our  holy  religion,  a 
number  of  circumstances  had  occurred,  which  convinced  him 
of  the  propriety  of  deferring  his  undertaking.  The  Protestant 
princes  refused  to  ratify  the  succession  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  Solyman,  the  Turkish  sultan, 
was  entering  Hungary  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  Through  the  mediation,  therefore,  of  the  electors  of 
Mentz,  and  Palatinate,  an  accommodation  was  effected ;  and 
by  a  pacification  concluded  at  Nuremburg,  the  edicts  of  Worms 
and  Augsburg  were  repealed ;  and  the  Protestants,  on  their  part, 
unanimously  agreed  to  assist  him,  with  all  their  forces,  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks.  (A.  D.  1532.) 

We  shall  close  this  essay,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  concerning 
which  all  the  reformers  unanimously  concurred,  in  order  that 
the  impartial  reader,  in  comparing  them  with  the  tenets  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  which  now  subsist,  may  see 
the  deplorable  apostacy,  of  many  of  these,  from  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity : 

"  1.  Of  GoiPs  eternal  purpose^  and  predestination  of  an  elect 
people^  ordained  to  life  and  glory  eternal. 

**  2.  That  man  had  lost  all  ability  to  do  good^  znA  freedom  of 
will  to  choose  it :  and  was  in  his  nature,  as  fallen,  inclined  only 
to  evil. 

**  3.  That  nothing  ever  did  or  can  alter  this  propensity  of  the 
human  heart,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  own  immediate  agency 
upon  the  souls  of  men, 

'^4b  That  a  sinner  is,  and  can  be  justified  by  faith  only;  and 
this  not  of  himself;  being  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  re- 
ceive the  things  that  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  and,  therefore,  the 
faith  itself  must  be  the  gift  of  God. 

*'  5.  That  merit  in  creature  there  is  none,  nor  ever  can  be. 
From  first  to  last  a  sinner  must  be  saved  by  grace. 

^^6.  That  the  vicarious  atonement  by  the  one  oblation  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  is  effectual,  not  for  the  many  called,  but 
for  the  few  chosen."*^  Johk  A.  Gettt. 

[To  be  Continued,) 
Poplar  Town,  (Md.)  27th  Aug.  1822. 

•       •  Haweifl'  Church  History,  Vol.  n.  p.  99. 
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ESSAY  02^  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

(  Continued  frvm  p.  396.) 

4.  The  advocates  for  universal  restoration  allege  many  pas- 
sage^ of  the  scriptures  as  direct  proofs  of  their  doctrine.  How 
criminally  they  wrest  the  word  of  God,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  show. 

1st,  All  those  texts  which  declare  that  the  Son  of  God  died 
for  the  whole  world,  for  every  man,  &c.  are  numbered  among 
the  proofs  that  all  men  will  be  finally  saved.  What  was  said 
upon  the  second  objection  was  suificient  .to  shut  out  the  Uni- 
versalist  from  any  advantage  to  his  cause,  from  reasoning  upon 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  Upon  the  principle  contained  in  that 
second  objection,  no  atonement  for  sin  was  necessary  or  possi- 
ble. As  our  controversy  here  is  not  with  those  Christians  who 
maintain  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  we  pass  that  point 
with  one  remark.  Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  general 
redemption^  (excepting  only  the  few  who  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,)  do  abhor  the  latter  sentiment,  and  ut- 
terly deny  it  to  be  a  just  consequence  of  the  former.  They 
uniformly  limit  salvation  as  the  Bible  does,  to  the  subjects  of 
regenerating  grace,  to  whom  the  benefits  of  the  atonement  are 
applied  in  the  present  life.  That  Christ  did  not  purpose  to 
give  eternal  life  to  sinners  dying  impenitent,  has  been  fully 
proved  in  the  former  part  of  these  remarks.  He  pronounces 
upon  all  such  the  sentence  of  eternal  misery  in  the  strongest 
language  possible,  that  is,  in  negative  terms ;  They  ^^  shall  not 
see  life."  Of  one  sin  He  declares,  "  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.'* 
Of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  it  is  said,  ^^  their  worm  dieth 
not — their  fire  is  not  quenched."  It  is  called  *•*'  unquenchable 
fire."  To  say,  notwithstanding  these  and  innumerable  other 
testimonies  from  the  same  source,  that  men  dying  in  their  sins 
shall  partake  of  the  redemption  purchased  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  shall  enter  into  life  eternal,  is  to  say  to  the  impenitent,  ^^  ye 
shall  not  surely  die,"  while  the  God  of  truth  is  pronouncing  the 
contrary ! 

2dly,  To  the  same  purpose  are  alleged  those,  parts  of  the 
scriptures  which  assert  the  universal  sovereignty  and  dominion 
of  the  Mediator.  Of  these  we  shall  examine  one  passage  only, 
and  that  the  strongest.  Mr.  Winchester,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
calls  this,  "  one  passage  fully  suificient  of  itself  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute for  ever."  It  is  Col.  i.  15th  to  20th  :  "  Who  is  the  Image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  First-born  of  every  creature :  for  by 
Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  arc  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  tht^y  be  thrones,  or  domi- 
nions, or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  werc^rcated  by 
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Him  and  for  Him.  And  He  is  before  all  things,,  and  by  Him 
all  things  consist.  And  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the  church; 
who  is  the  beginning,  the  First-bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all 
things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the 
Father,  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell :  and  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself;  by  Him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven." 

If  this  be  the  foundation  of  an  impenitent  s]nner''s  hope  of  life 
eternal,  let  us  try  its  strength.  Mr.  W.  rests  his  argument  from 
this,  illustrious  passage,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  ali^  which 
he  strongly  reiterates,  must  be  understood,  throughout  the  pa- 
ragraph, in  an  unlimited  sense.  "  As  the  word  a//,"  says  he, 
^^  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  used  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  in  every  place  in  this  paragraph  except  the  last,  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given  why  the  aposde  should  change  the  sense 
of  the  word  without  giving  us  the  least  notice  of  it ;  and  indeed 
it  would  be  very  unkind  if  not  unfair  for  him  thus  to  do,  as  it 
would  tend  to  mislead  us  in  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.^' 

This  last  clause  savours  too  much  of  trifling  with  inspiration  ; 
a  taint  that  pervades  the  whole  of  the  little  work  of  that  writer. 
Leaving  the  followers  of  his  error  to  judge  how  far  they  may 
safely  follow  his  example,  we  observe  : 

There  are  the  strongest "  reasons"  imaginable  for  understand- 
ing the  word  "  all"  in  the  close  of  the  above  cited  passage,  dif- 
ferently from  its  meaning  in  the  former  verses.  It  is  said,  be- 
cause the  Mediator  is  Creator  of  all  things.  Upholder  and  So- 
vereign of  all,  universally^  he  must  be  the  Reconciler  of  alL 
But  whither  will  this  lead  us  ?  The  Son  of  God  is  the  Creator 
of  universal  nature,  and  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power ;  therefore  he  created  the  holy  angels :  but  could  the  an- 
gels ^that  never  sinned  be  reconciled?  Reconciliation  presup- 
poses variance.  The  angels  of  God  then  are  an  important  ex- 
ception to  the  universality  of  the, terms  "by  Him  to  reconcile 
all  things"  unto  Himself."  Again,  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Crea- 
tor and  Sovereign  of  the  whole  immensity  of  w^orlds  and  crea- 
tures, "visible  and  invisible."  Is  it  pretended  that  his  atone- 
ment reconciles  to  God,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  he  hath  ordained  ?  Here  is  an  innumerable  class 
of  exceptions  to  the  universal  application  of  the  words  "  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  Himself."  It  is  incumbent  on  our  adversa- 
ries to  show  any  one  "  reason"  why  devils  and  impenitent  sin- 
ners of  the  human  race,  shall  not  also  be  exceptions. 

If,  in  reply  to  this,  it  be  said,  that  no  other  beings  are  under- 
stood to  be  reconciled  by  Christ,  than  those  which  have  offended 
and  are  proper  sul)jects»of  reconciliation,  the  argument  is  given 
up.     For  i\^  whole  force,  if  it  had  any,  must  depend  upon  the 
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use  of  the  word  all  in  the  20th  verse :  one  single  exception  will 
limit  that  word,  but  we  have  exhibited  a  multitude.  If  the  ar- 
gument then  prove  any  thing,  it  proves  vastly  too  much,  and 
thus  destroys  itself.  It  leads  to  an  unavoidable  absurdit}*,  and 
totally  fails  to  support  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  Our 
objector  is  still  bound  to  prove  that  fallen  angels  and  sinners 
dying  impenitent,  are  proper  subjects  of  reconciliation. 

The  remarks  made  on  this  passage  are  equally  true  and  con- 
clusive on  the  meaning  of  the  whole  class  of  scriptures  which 
reveal  to  us  the  universal  dominion  of  the  divine  Mediator. 
I'hey  will  not,  in  one  instance,  bear  the  inference  that  Christ  is 
head  over  all  things  for  the  purpose  of  saving'  all  mankind* 

Is  it  asked,  what  probable  meaning  then  can  be  given  to  the 
words,  "  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven?'* 
We  answer,  the  saints  in  glory  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  and  their  redemption  will  be  perfected  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  The  saints  on  eartli,  all  who  do  or  ever 
shall  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  and  shall  be  reconciled  in 
him  as  their  covenant  Head. 

In  the  passage  under  consideration  there  is  one  clause  which, 
in  a  far  different  way  from  that  intended  by  Mr.  W.,  ought  to 
**  settle  the  dispute  for  ever :"  "  And  He  is*  the  Head  of  the 
body,  the  church."  That  writer  dwells  more  largely  upon 
what  he  terms  the  ^^  reheading  of  all  things"  in  Christ,  than 
upon  any  other  argument  for  the  "  restoration."  But  is  there 
any  hint  in  all  the  sacred  volume,  that  Christ  assumes  this  dig- 
nity for  the  benefit  of  ail  things  ?  Is  it  not  one  avowed  design 
of  his  mediatorial  reign  to  crush  his  incorrigible  enemies? 
1  Cor.  XV.  25.  "  Unto  the  church"  "  He  is  Head  over  all  things," 
That  church  is  termed  His  fulness — ^but  there  is  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  proof  that  fallen  angels  or  children  of  Adam  dying 
impenitent,  will  ever  be  admitted  into  the  community  of  glory. 

Under  this  objection  are  marshalled  a  number  of  texts,  some 
of  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  subject  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.     Others  will  come  into  view  in  the  sequeL* 


*  This  writer  largely  explains  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  to  be  an  account  of  what 
Redeemer  performed  while  in  the  state  of  separate  spirits .-  that  in  the  interval 
of  time  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  his  human  soul  went  and  preached 
•(  salration  to  the  spirits*'  then  in  the  prison  of  hell.  The  main  feature  in  the 
scheme  of  Winchester  and  Chauncey  is,  **  limited  future  punisliments  of  vm- 
nous  degrees  and  durations  proportioned  to  tlie  g^ilt  of  sinners  dying  without 
an  interest  already  secured  m  Cnrist.'*  To  g^ve  this  popish  error  a  colour  of 
I  plattsibility,  the  above  absurd  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  testimony  is 

i  brought  forward  with  swelling  pomp  by  those  men.    For  if  it  could  be  made 

appear  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  that  God  adds  all  other 
)  means  to  persuade  the  d&mned  to  repentance  and  conversion,  their  doctrine 

^  would  be  established.    But  if  in  this  attempt,  W.  has  done  violence  to  that 

'  text,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  him  csJlin^  up  Ps.  evil.  10—16,  as  a  di- 

rect rey/slation  of  the  purpoae  of  God  to  liberate  the  danmcd  ftom  the  prisoa 
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5.  Universalists  affirtn,  that  all  those  passages  of  sacred  writ 
which  seem  most  clearly  to  establish  our  doctrine,  may  be  ex- 
plained consistently  with  theirs.  The  advocates  of  their  error 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  words  both  Hebrew  and  Greek 
which  we  translate  forever,  forever  and  ever,  eternal,  &c.  ought, 
when  used  with  reference  to  future  punishments,  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  limited  duration.  To  limit  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  thus  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ments, the  writer,  prinripally  in  view  in  these  remarks,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  pai'ty,  labour  most  abundantly  ;  for  they  know 
that  a  failure  here  involves  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  Mr.  W. 
rests  his  conclusion  mainly  on  two  arguments,  if  they  can  be  so 

of  hell !  This  is  usin|^  latitude  indeed.  <*  These  shall  eo  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,"  would  liave  proved  his  point  just  as  well. 

After  having  copiously  awclt  upon  the  emcacy  of  means,  motives,  and  tor- 
ments,  with  condemned  men  and  angels,  Hr.  W.  in  another  part  of  his  Dia- 
logues, throws  out  some  remarks  quite  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
the  g^pel  is  ever  held  forth  to  the  damned.  In  liis  endeavour  to  remove  an 
objection  to  his  en*or,  gi-ounded  on  tlie  pointed  and  unqualified  denunciations  so 
frequent  and  various  in  the  word  of  God ;  he  is  evidently  pressed  and  embar- 
rassed between  conviction  of  the  truth  and  reluctance  to  part  witli  his  own 
pestilent  error.  Observe  liis  solution  of  the  difficulty;  tiiese  are  his  own 
words :  **  Whatever  may  be  the  hnal  intention  of  God  towards  tliese  miserablQ 
creatures"  (the  damned)  **  it  is  evident  they  are  shut  up  in  a  state  of  keen 
tormenting  despair,  or  dreadful  suspense,  ana  may  be  fully  persuaded  that  they 
shall  never  be  released,  of  which  it  is  likely  they  may  not  have  the  most  distant 
hope,  or  the  least  degree  of  knowledge,"  &c. 

To  see  the  inconsistency  of  this  witli  the  above  interpretation  of  1st  Peter, 
observe :  All  the  victims  of  justice  in  hell,  were,  Vhile  on  earth,  eitlier  hea- 
thens, (without  tlie  advantages  of  revelation)  or  impenitent  Jews,  or  impeni- 
tent hearers  of  the  gospel.  If  heathens,  they  are  still  ignorant  of  the  gospel, 
except  as  instructed  by  the  Saviour  according  to  that  construction  of  1st  Peter; 
still  they  have  no  hope  of  release,  and  by  the  supposition  never  will  have  any 
knowledge  of  it  until  released ! — If  they  were  impenitent  Jews  or  hearers  of 
the  gospel,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  on  earth  a  full  belief,  or  knowledge 
as  tuB  writer  would  call  it,  of  the  doctrine  of  tlic  restoration.  Many  of  the 
Jews  have  been  strong  Universalists,  so  far  as  tlie  salvation  of  their  own  nation 
was  concerned ;  their  rabbies  taught  that  no  son  of  Abraham  could  be  eter- 
nally punished  for  his  sins.  -  Yet,  in  hell,  this  knowledge  is  wholly  lost ;  and 
their  ignorance  and  despair  continue  invincible,  after  the  means  and  motives 
of  grace  have  been  extended  to  tlicm  along  with  their  purgatorial  torments. 
So  utterly  inconsistent  is  en\)r,  and  so  various  arc  the  absurdities  that  follow- 
in  its  tKun. 

The  words  from  W.  "whatever  may  be  the  final  Intention  of  God,"  &c. 
amount  to  a  concession  that  his  scheme  rests  on  no  certain  sround.  That  con- 
cession is  given  in  still  broader  terms  near  tlie  close  of  nis  work.  On  tlie 
objection  to  his  plan,  arising  fi-om  the  obstinacy  of  human  depravity,  be  says, 
■^l  confess  to  you  that  it  requires  a  faith,  if  possible,  more -strong  than  tliat  of 
Abraham,  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  steadfastly,  in  the  midst 
of  80  much  evil  as  prevails  in  the  world,  and  which  seems  to  render  it  impos- 
sible ^  but  mv  only  hope  is  in  God."  How  presumptuous  a  hope  must  that  be 
which  intrudes  thus  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  while  it  is  proclsuming 
falsehood  in  the  face  of  his  testimony,  and  resisting  all  the  evidence  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  experience !  But  it  is  a  faltering  nope,  or  it  would  not  leave 
ft  man  to  lower  the  tone  of  triumpli  so  of^en^  into  the  stammering  language  of 
doubt  and  self-contradiction. 
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called  :  the  first  is  a  maxim,  the  second  a  fact.  Here  we  have 
falsehood  employed  to  establish  error.  Hear  the  maxim ; 
**  Now,"  says  our  author,  "  the  rule  for  understanding  words  is 
this ;  what  miist  be  the  meaning  of  the  word"  («i«f ,  &c.)  "  in 
many  places,  and  what  mat/  be  the  meaning  in  all,  is  the  true 
sense  of  the  same." 

•The  second  is  a  fact :  that  in  many  places  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  original  words  translated  forever,  forever  and 
ever,  and  eternal,  have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  must 
have,  a  limited  signification. 

(1.)  By  the  help  of  such  a  rule,  you  may  establish  any  sys- 
tem of  docu-ine,  or  science,  however  preposterous.  Like  every 
other  principal  argument  used  by  that  writer,  it  is  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii^  a  begging  of  the  question,  a  mere  assertion  of  the  thing  to 
be  proved,  and  then  proving  his  point  by  his  assertion.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  words  «/«»,  «iJiri«$,  &c.  mac/,  in  all 
places  of  the  sacred  volume  where  they  are  used,  signify  a  limit- 
ed duration  ;  and  then  affirms,  that  because  they  may^  they  must. 
Supposing  the -premises  true,  the  conclusion  could  not  follow; 
but  they  are  false  ;  otherwise  the  words  Uuufumi  iimUv^  Eternal 
Spirit,  Heb.  ix.  14,  must  signify  a  being  of  limited  duration : 
and  uiijyioi  ^ar,y  must  signify  a  life  that  will  certainly  come  to  an 
end.  Taking  that  rule  then  as  our  guide  in  interpreting  the 
words  which  we  render  eternal,  8cc.  we  are  compelled  to  give 
them  always  a  limited  meaning:  consequendy,  we  should  have 
no  warrant  for  believing  the  Deity  to  be  eternal  in  his  existence, 
nor  any  ground  of  hope  that  the  life  of  the  blessed  in  glory 
would  not  at  some  period  come  to  an  end. 

Further:  beside  the  strong  yugative  terms  before  cited,  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  solemnly  denounces  the  endless  doom  of 
the  wicked,  he  and  his  apostles  employ  the  very  same  terms  to 
express  the  eternity  of  future  misery,  as  to  set  forth  the  eternity 
of  God  and  the  eternity  of  the  heavenly  glory.*  It  is,  therefore, 
a  false  assertion  of  Mr.  VV.  *'  that  the  felicity  of  the  righteous 
is  promised  in  much  stronger  language  than  the  miser}**  of  the 
wicked  is  threatened  in  the  scriptures."  Stronger  expressions 
cannot  be  found  in  the  compass  of  the  Greek  language,  to  de- 
scribe eternal  duration,  than  those  applied  frequently  to  the  per- 
petuity of  future  punishments. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  words  forever,  forever 
and  ever,  eternal,  &c.  are  often  applied  to  things  in  their  own 
nature  perishable,  or  destined  to  come  to  an  end,  we  grant  it ; 
but  the  meaning  is  always  easily  determined  by  the  subject* 

•  See  the  whole  of  Matt.  xxv.  46;  also.  Matt  XTiii.  8;  Mark  iii.  39;  2Thes. 
i.  9;  Jude,  Terse  6th«  w'tcro  the  piinishinciiT  ut  sinning  angels  U  described  by 
tbeir  being  bound/witli  i'tr/MiT  mtiftr,  eternal  chains;  and  see  tiuke  svL  36^ 
and  Rev.  ziv.  10, 11. 
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Sometimes  eternity  is  attributed  to  those  beings  which  are  as 
old  as  the  world ;  thus  we  read  of  everlasting  hills,  or  mountains 
of  eternity*  Sometimes  it  is  put  for  a  duration  as  long  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  in  question  can  permit;  thus  it  is  said  that 
a  servant  who  would  not  accept  his  liberty  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  servitude,  should  serve  his  master  forever,  (Exod.  xxi.  6,) 
that  is  until  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  for  then  the  Jewish  republic 
was  new -modelled,  and  all  slaves  were  set  free.  Sometimes  it 
expresses  any  thing  perfect  in  its  kind  and  which  hath  no  suc- 
cession ;  thus  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  and  that  of  Christ, 
of  which  the  first  was  a  shadow,  abide  continually,  or  forever ; 
Heb.  vii.  3*  This  term  theh  must  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  in  the  three  following  cases : 

^^  1.  When  that  which  is  called  eternal  in  one  place,  is  said 
in  another  to  come  to  an  end ;  thus  it  was  said  that  the  ceremo- 
nial law  was  to  endure  forever.  This  expression  must  not  be. 
taken  literally,  for  all  the  prophets  informed  their  countrymen 
that  the  ceremonial  economy  was  to  end,  and  to  give  up  to  a 
better.  Now  the  holy  scripture  does  not  restrain  in  any  one 
passage  what  it  establisheth  in  others,  concerning  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments. 

^^  2.  A  metaphorical  sense  must  be  given  to  the  term,  when 
the  sacred  history  assures  us  that  what  it  calls  eternal  has  actu- 
ally come  to  an  end;  thus  it  is  plain  the  fire  of  Sodom  was  not 
eternal,  for  sacred  history  informs  us  it  was  extinguished  after 
it  had  consumed  that  wicked  city ;  and  it  is  called  eternal,  only 
because  it  burned  till  Sodom  was  all  reduced  to  ashes ;  Jude  /. 
But  what  history  can  engage  us  to  understand  in  this  sense  the 
eternity  attributed  to  the  torments  of  the  wicked  i 

^  3.  The  term  must  be  taken  metaphorically,  when  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  is  not  capable  of  a  proper  eternal  duration,  as  in 
the  case  just  now  mentioned,  that  a  mortal  servant  should  eter- 
naliy  serve  a  mortal  master.  But  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment, in  a  strict  literal  ^ense,  implies  no  contradicdon,  and  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  objects  of  our  contemplation."* 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  our  Lord  against  Judas,  Matt, 
xxvi.  24,  ^^  It  had  be^n  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been 
bom,"  has  occasioned  the  advocates  of  universal  salvadon  in- 
extricable difficulties.  The  evident  meaning  of  that  sentence, 
and  the  wo  that  preceded  it,  is,  that  the  betrayer  would  suffer 
eternal  pains ;  for  no  punishment  of  finite  duration  could  justify 
the  assertion  that  his  being  would  be  worse  than  non-existence. 
On  the  supposition  that  that  traitor  shall  suffer  the  wrath  of 
God  for  many  millions  of  ages,  and  after  this  period  ascend  to 
eternal  glory  and  felicity,  his  existence  will  be,  in  the  aggregate, 

*  Sauiin's  Sennon  on  Bey.  xiv.  11. 

Vol.  II.--PrM*.  Mag.  3  L 
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an  infinite  blessing ;  as  much  to  be  preferred  before  non-exis- 
tence, as  eternity  exceeds  a  limited  number  of  ages.  In  that 
case  the  ^  Faithful  and  True"  spoke  that  which  was  contrary 
to  truth  concerning  his  enemy. 

To  avoid  this  horrid  consequence,  Mr.  W.  runs  into  an  ab- 
surdity that  proclaims  at  once  the  laxit}-  of  its  author^s  princi* 
pies,  and  the  ruinous  state  of  his  cause.  ^  I  am  of  opinioo  (says 
he)  that  even  worldly  troubles,  short  as  they  are,  may  suffi* 
ciently  justify  the  expression.  There  are  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, into  which  the  children  of  Adam  faD,  that  make  their 
case  infinitely  worse  than  though  they  had  never  been  bom, 
even  without  supposing  a  state  of  future  punishment  at  all*" 

Does  not  the  common  sense  of  mankind  save  us  the  trouble 
of  refuting  an  assertion  like  this  ?  Does  not  so  bold  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  truth  discredit  the  doctrine  it  is  designed  to  sup- 
port t  Can  any  believer  in  Divine  revelation  receive  an  error 
which  drives  its  followers  to  these  profane  quibbles  on  the  sa- 
cred word  ?  Let  the  Universalist  choose  which  side  he  will  of 
the  following  alternative,  and  he  must  renounce  his  error  or  re- 
main in  wilful  delusion:  Either  the  words  of  Christ  are  false — 
or  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation'  is  false.  For,  if  the  sen- 
tence of  our  Lord  on  his  betrayer  is  true,  Judas  will  suffer  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

6.  Having  disposed  of  the  leading  topics  of  defence,  taken 
by  our  adversaries  from  the  scriptures,  we  proceed  to  consider 
one  remaining  objection  to  eternal  punishment  grounded  on  the 
supposition  of  its  injustice.  It  is  affirmed  that  endless  misefy 
is  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  sins  committed  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  human  life.  Plausible  as  this  objection  appears,  it  is 
founded  on  a  principle  that  few  consciences  are  blind  enough  to 
allow  correct,  viz.  that  the  wickedness  of  a  sinful  action  is  pro- 
portional to  the  time  occupied  in  committing  it.  Such  a  rule  for 
estimating  the  evil  of  sin,  had  never  been  conceived,  if  reason 
had  not  first  been  perverted  to  the  service  of  falsehood.  The 
most  horrid  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  moments.  One  hour  perhaps  sealed  the  doom  of  Ju- 
das. A  day  only  was  required  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
which  involved  the  whole  Jewish  people  in  calamities  the  roost 
direful  and  durable  that  ever  fell  upon  any  nation. 

To  estimate  the  evil  of  sin  and  its  consequent  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, we  must  take  into  view  not  only  the  time  consumed  in 
the  perpetration,  but  two  other  considerations  of  unspeakably 
greater  weight : 

I'st,  The  aothority  ooposed ;  and  2d,  the  obligations  violated. 
The 'authority  opposea  in  every  instance  of  sin,  whether  in  act 
or  principle,  is  me  author!^  of  the  King  of  kings.  Who  but 
God  shall  estimate  the  evil  of  this  opposition  i  Who  but  the 
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Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  ascertain  the  degree  or  the  duration 
of  the  punishxneiit  due  to  the  rebellious  ? 

The  obligations  which  sin  always  violates^  are  infinitely  higher 
than  any  that  can  subsist  between  man  and  man.  The  sove- 
reign Creator,  the  kind  Preserver,  the  gracious  Redeemer  of 
man,  has  claims  upon  our  obedience  which  our  moat  elevated 
conceptions  in  this  state  of  our  being  will  never  reach. 

G.  W.  J. 
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HO.   XIV. 

**  Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  com  and  wine.  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to 
thee :  be  lofd  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mothet^s  sons  bow  down  to  thee : 
cursed  be  every  one  that  cuneth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee." 
GsiTJBSTs,  xxvii.  28,  S9. 

Isaac,  though  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  was  a  man  of  affile* 
tion.  It  must  have  been  matter  of  grief  to  him  that  £sau,  his 
favourite  son,  discovered  strong  symptoms  of  profaneness,  not 
only  by  selling  his  birthright,  but  by  marrying  into  an  idola- 
trous family.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him  driven  IromC^ 
naan  by  famine,  and  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  for  a  season 
in  the  land  of  Philistia.  There,  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord, 
his  wants  were  liberally  supplied ;  but  his  prosperity  soon  drew 
upon  him  the  envy  of  the  rhilistines ;  and,  for  many  years,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  blind. 
Finding  himself  unable,  in  this  condition,  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  his  family,  and  the  concerns  of  religion,  he  wished. to 
resign  the  care  of  those  weighty  matters  to  Esau ;  but,  by  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  the  solemn  charge  was  devolved 
on  Jacob,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  ^^  God  give  thee  of  the  dew 
of  heaven,''  &c«  One  design  of  the  present  lecture  is  to  inquire 
into  the  import  of  this  blessing*  But,  before  we  proceed,  tv^o 
-or  three  questions,  arising  out  of  the  history  of  the  affair,  seem 
to  dfemand  some  notice.  Why  was  Jacob  preferred  to  Esau, 
in  the  divine  purpose  I  How  came  Isaac  to  be  under  a  mistake 
respecting  the  decree  of  heaven  in  that  matter ;  or,  if  he  under- 
stood it,  why  did  he  aim  to  frustrate  it  ?  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  imposition  practised,  by  Rebekah  and  Jacob,,  on  Isaac, 
in  correcting  his  mistake  ?  And  how  can  we  justify  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  permitting  its  design  to  be  carried  into  efiect, 
by  such  means  as  were  used  in  this  case  ? 

The  first  question  we  cannot  solve  except  by  refening  the 
choice  of  Jacob,  in  preference  to  Esau,  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God.  Jehovah  is  free  and  independent  in  all  his  designs  and 
in  all  his  dispensations ;  all  creatures  are  his^  and  he  has  a  right 
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to  dispose  of  them  as  he  sees  fit.  On  this  obvious  principle, 
had  the  preference  in  question  respected  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table condition  of  Isaac's  sons,  in  a  future  state,  we  know  of  no 
good  ground  on  which  we  could  find  fault  with  it :  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  preference  was  not  so  extensive  in  its  design  as  to 
determine  the  everlasting  destiny  of  either  Jacob  or  Esau.  No 
such  inference  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  divine  declara- 
tion respecting  them,  while  yet  in  their  mother^s  womb :  "  The 
one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people ;  and  the  d- 
der  shall  serve  the  younger."  God  designed  that  Jacob,  and 
not  Esau,  should  form  the  next  link  after  Isaac  in  die  chain  of 
our  Lord's  lineage,  according  to  the  flesh;  and  that  the  younger, 
instead  of  the  elder,  should  succeed  the  father  in  die  chief 
management  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  But  this 
design  no  more  determined  that  Esau  should  perish  etemaiiy, 
than  the  calling^of  Abraham  determined  the  everlasting  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  then  living.  It  is  true  diat  Esau, 
so  far  as  we  are  made  acquainted  with  his  character,  appean  to 
have  been  a  wicked  man ;  and  if  he  served  sin  in  the  lusts  there- 
of, he  no  doubt  received  its  wages,  which  is  death ;  but  Jacob's 
bein^  preferred,  and  destined  to  rule  ovcir  him,  in  the  family 
and  m  the  church,  imposed  on  him  no  necessity  to  be  profane 
and  do  wickedly. 

As  to  the  second  question  which  presents  us  with  this  alter- 
native, viz.  That  Isaac  was  either  ignorant  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose, assigning  the  paternal  blessing  to  Jacob ;  or,  knowing  the 
decree,  he  aimed  to  frustrate  it ;  we  think  it  would  be  unjust 
and  uncharitable  to  impute  to  him  a  wish  to  defeat  or  oppose 
the  will  of  God  in  that  matter,  had  he  righdy  understood  it. 
We  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  was  in  an  error — ^thathe  verily 
believed  Esau,  as  the  first-bom,  was  entided  by  custom  to  the 
blessing ;  and,  accordingly,  would  have  conferred  it  upon  him 
had  not  Providence  interposed.  That  Isaac's  error  was  alto- 
gether blameless,  in  this  instance,  we  do  not  assert;  he  may  not 
nave  been  as  attentive  as  be  should  have  been  to  the  indications 
of  the  divine  will ;  and,  as  he  was  evidently  partial  to  Esau,  his 
passionate  fondness  for  a  favourite  son  may  have  darkened  his 
views  of  duty,  and  led  him  to  mistake  his  own  wishes  for  the 
will  of  his  Maker.  He  seems  to  have  been  convinced  ulti- 
mately of  his  error,  and  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  divine  dispo- 
sal of  the  blessing,  without  murmuring :  for  upon  Esau's  appli- 
cation for  the  benediction,  which  had  just  been  given  to  Jaco^ 
the  father  says  firmly,  yet  feelingly,  as  if  sensible  that  he  had 
heretofore  been  fighting  against  God,  ^  I  have  blessed  him,  i*  c* 
Jacob,  yea,  and  he  shall  l^  blessed." 

As  to  the  intrigue  and  falsehood  employed  by  Rdjekah  and 
Jacob,  in  this  affair,  we  have  no  apobgy  to  make  for  theoa: 
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a  pious  fraud  is  just  as  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  law  of  truth 
and  honesty^  as  any  other  piece  of  deliberate  and  wilful  decep- 
tion. The  deed  of  sale,  ratified  by  oath,  which  made  over  to 
Jacob  the  primogeniture,  even  supposing  the  birth-right  in- 
cluded the  paternal  blessing,  conveyed  no  license  to  use  unlaw- 
ful and  immoral  measures  to  secure  it*  That  end  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  resorting  to  unlawful  means,  may, 
to  say  the  least,  be  sq^pected  of  being  a  bad  end ;  nor  can  any 
end,  however  great  and  holy,  sanctify  unhallowed  means*  Had 
they  a  full  conviction  that  God  designed  the  blessing  for  th^ 
younger,  and  not  for  the  elder  ?  Then  they  should  have  waited 
patiently  for  God  to  effect  his  own  design  in  his  own  way.  The 
Lord  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  his  purposes  are  holy ;  his 
power  infinite,  and  his  resources  abundant;  he  has  means 
enough,  always  at  hand,  to  accomplish  his  designs,  without  tar- 
nishing his  glorious  goodness,  or  fixing  a  stigma  on  his  imma- 
culate purity.  And,  readers,  while  we  thus  censure  the  wick- 
edness of  Jacob  and  his  mother,  in  this  affair,  may  we  not  take 
a  useful  hint,  even  from  their  misconduct  ?  We  are  often  per- 
plexed, and  in  straits— often  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  promises 
of  God  with  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.  When  this  is 
our  case,  let  us  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  stay  ourselves  on  the 
Most  High  I  if  he  assigns  us  a  heavy  cross,  let  us  take  it  up, 
and  bear  it  patiently ;  let  us  follow  our  blessed  Master  whither- 
soever he  may  conduct  us,  but  let  us  never  go  before  him,  by 
the  use  of  forbidden  expedients,  for  the  purpose  either  of  getting 
rid  of  our  trials,  or  oi  bringing  about  what  we  may  believe  to 
be  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will*  Whatever  may 
be  our  circumstances,  either  in  temporal,  or  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns, let  us  confidently,  yet  humbly,  commit  our  cause  to 
God  our  Saviour,  for  ^^  blessed  are  they  who  put  their  trust  in 
him !" 

But  how  shall  Vft  justify  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  permitting  its  design  to  be  accomplished  by  such  means  as 
Rebekah  and  Jacob  used  in  wresting  the  blessing  from  Esau  ? 
This  is  a  difficulty  which  belongs,  in  common,  to  several  cases 
recorded  in  sacred  scripture;  ^and  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  or 
in  atny  other  given  case,  yet,  that  they  are  justifiable,  and  that  * 
they  will  be  vindicated  one  day  to  the  honour  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment, and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  holy  men  and  angels, 
it  is  our^happiness  most  confidently  to  believe.  Let  it  be  care- 
fully observed,  that  the  diflEiculty  is  not  peculiar  to  the  case  now 
under  consideration*  God  designed  that  Joseph  should  go  into 
£g>'pt  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jacob  and  die  rest  of  his  fomily ; 
but  God  never  required  Joseph's  brethren  to  conspire  against 
him,  and  send  him  thither  as  a  slave*— It  was  ^^  according  to  the 
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determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God/^  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  to  die,  the  just  for  the  unjust;  but  the  righteous 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  never  required  Pontius  Pilate  to  con- 
demn the  innocent,  or  the  Jews  and  Romans  to  take  him,  and, 
with  wicked  hands,  to  crucify  and  slay  him.-^-So  God  designed 
that  Jacob  should  inherit  the  paternal  blessing;  but  who  will 
say  that  he  either  demanded  or  needed  circumvendon  and 
falsehood  for  the  accomplishment  of  h^  design  ?  In  all  these 
cases  the  human  agency  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  several 
events,  was  volunteered.  No  necessity  of  doing  wickedly  was 
laid  upon  Joseph^s  brethren — nor  on  the  murderers  of  our  Sa- 
viour— ^nor  on  Jacob  and  Rebekah ;  they  acted  freely,  delibe- 
rately, and  voluntarily ;  their  acts  were  their  own,  and  theirs 
were  the  guilt  and  turpitude  of  those  evil  deeds,  which  the  won* 
der-working  hand  of  God  overruled  for  good,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  his  most  holy  and  merciful  designs.  If  you  ask 
why  God  did  not  prevent  the  acts  of  these  wicked  agents,  you 
might  as  well  ask  why  he  permits  the  wicked  to  act  voluntarily, 
i.  e.  why  he  does  not  divest  them  of  their  moral  character,  and 
free  them  at  once  from  all  responsibility  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  The  power  that  educes  good  out  of  evil,  that  lays 
the  worst  actions  of  men  under  contribution  to  the  most  worthy 
purposes  of  heaven,  is,  indeed,  mysterious,  and,  to  our  feeble 
intellect,  utterly  incomprehensible;  yet  that  there  is  such  a 
power  continually  operating  in  our  world,  we  as  fully  believe,  as 
that  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  is  equal  to  the  whole,  or  diat  two 
and  two  make  four.  ^*-  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth  re- 
joice, and  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.^'.  Rebe- 
kah and  her  favourite  son  may  have  designed  evil  against  Esau; 
they  followed  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts ;  their  motives 
may  have  been  bad ;  their  agesicy  was  unsolicited  and  obtrusive; 
the  means  they  employed  were  wicked  and  unwarrantable,  as 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  by  their  personal  sorrows,  as  well  as  by 
the  feuds  and  animosities  which  their  unnatural  conspiracy  en- 
gendered :  they  repented,  however,  and  both,  we  may  hope,  ob- 
tained forgiveness  through  grace.  But  the  divine  purpose  was 
good;  nor  was  it  to  be  frustrated  by  the  ignorance,  or  ill  designs 
of  erring  mortals.  The  mistake  of  the  fond  father,  and  the  pious 
fraud  of  the  partial  mother  and  her  ill-advised  son,  are  over- 
ruled by  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence.  Jacob  receives  the 
benediction,  and,  through  him,  it  is  conveyed  not  only  to  his 
immediate  descendants,  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  church  of  the  living  God,  down  to  ge- 
nerations yet  unborn.  . 

Proceed  we  now  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  meaning  of  the 
paternal  blessing :  ^^  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine.  Let  peo- 
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pie  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  unto  thee ;  be  lord  over 
thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee: 
cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that 
blesseth  thee.''  This  solemn  and  religious  benediction,  was  one 
of  the  distinguishing  usages  of  the  patriarchal  or  Abrahamic 
dispensation  ;  the  design  was;  as  has  been  already  observed,  to 
transmit  the  promise  of  Canaan,  of  a  numerous  progeny,  of  di* 
vine  protection ;  and,  especial,  the  promise  of  that  seed  of  the 
woman  that  w^s  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  in  whom  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed ;  as,  also,  to  transmit 
from  father  to  son  the  sacerdotal  office,  as  it  then  existed ;  so 
that  the  son  who  received  the  blessing,  was  invested  with  au- 
thority to  offer  sacrifices,  and  preside,  generally,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns ;  and,  along  this  liue  of  succession,  as  far  as  it  ex* 
tends,  we  are  to  look  for  the  lineage  of  Him,  who  ^^  came  a  light 
into  the  world,"  and  who  is  the  Prophet,  the  High  Priest,  the 
King,  and  sole  Head  of  the  church. 

It  is  observable  that  the  blessing  here  given  to  Jacob,  is  pro- 
phetic ;  and  that  it  consists  of  three  branches ;  viz.  all  needful 
supplies  of  worldly  substance  ;->— extensive  dominion ;— family 
pre-eminence,  and  great  anfl  lasting  spiritual  advantages.  ^  God 
give  thee,  or  God  shall  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven*"  In 
hot  countries,  where  rain  is  less  frequent  than  in  others,  the 
morning  and  evening  dews  afford  an  appropriate  image  of  plen- 
tiful harvests  and  fruitful  seasons.  ^^  And  the  fatness  of  the 
earth."  Canaan,  assigned  as  the  temporal  residence  of  Jacob's 
posterity,  was  a  fertile  soil ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  called  ^^  a  fat 
land,"  Neh*  ix.  25,  and  the  fatness  of  the  land  means  its  pro- 
duce, in  rich  abundance.  ^^  Plenty  of  com  and  wine,"  are  ex- 
pressions of  similar  import.  *^  Let  people  serve,  and  nations 
bow  down  unto  thee ;"  this  was  fulfilled  to  Jacob's  descendants, 
when  the  Idumeans,  the  Arabians,  and  Syrians,  were  subser- 
vient to  the  Israelites,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
^^  And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  unto  thee ;"  this  part  of 
the  blessing  indicated  the  prerogative  of  Jacob,  as  having  the 
chief  authority  in  the  family,  particularly  in  religious  matters. 
**  Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he 
that  blesseth  ttiee ;"  this  is  manifesdy  a  promise  of  divine  pro- 
tection, in  the  form  of  a  solemn  warning  to  the  world,  not  to 
treat  the  church  of  God  with  contumely  or  reproach. 

To  exhibit  the  sense  and  import  of  this  remarkable  and  pro- 
phetic benediction,  as  fully  as  possible  in  a  small  compass,  we 
would  observe  :--'That  the  blessing  given  to  Jacob  in  terms  im- 
plying dominion  over  his  brethren,  was  a  conveyance  of  autho- 
rity in  the  visible  church,  and  a  transmission  of  the  special 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham,  which  related  to  Christ,  and  his 
kingdom.    This  prediction,  then,  had  its  full  accomplishment. 
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neither  in  the  person,  nor  in  the  natural  posterity  of  Jacob,  but 
in  that  illustrious  personage  descended  from  him  according  to 
the  flesh ;  and  ^^  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it 
no  robber}*  to  be  equal  with  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  humbled  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  Wherefore,  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name;  that,  at  the  name 
of  Jesus,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  thiA'gs  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glor}' 
of  God  the  Father :"  Phil.  ii. 

Come  the  blessed  day,  when  this  glorious  design  shall  be 
brought  to  pass,  in  the  unbounded  reign  of  Messiah,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  the  desire  of  nations  f  W.  N. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

This  part  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  or  Hagiographa  of  the 
Jews,  contains  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  biography  of 
a  man  whose  genuine  piety,  unsurpassed  patience,  and  sincere 
humility,  hold  him  forth  as  a  bright  and  rare  example  of  that 
faith  ^^  which  works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart :"  but  vari- 
ous hypotheses  have  been  indulged  with  regard  to  its  author 
and  truth.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  an  allegory,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  Moses,  during  his  forty  years  residence  with  the  Midian- 
ites.*  But  others,  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability,  regard 
it  as  the  true  memoirs  of  a  man  whom  the  Almight}*  thought 
proper  to  afflict,  but,  who  ^*  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed— perplexed,  but  not  in  despair— cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed," has  left  to  posterity  the  records  of  the  Lord's  mercy 
and  goodness,  conveying  the  moral  that  although  the  light  oif 
his  countenance  be  apparently  withdrawn  for  a  litde,  it  will  not 
utterly  be  withheld  from  his  true  disciples. 

As  to  the  former  supposition  it  does  not  carry  with  it  a  plau- 
sible appearance ;  for  if  Moses  had  intended  to  write  a  fictitious 
history  of  this  nature,  we  should  think  that  it  would  appear 
from  his  own  intimation  of  the  fact ;  for  we  are  not  authorized 
to  imagine  that  he  would  suffer  that  narrative,  if  fictitious,  to  go 
into  the  world  with  such  manifest  evidence  of  its  being  true,  if 
it  were  not  really  so.  This  opinion  is  more  fully  substantiated 
by  scripture  itself:  certainly  Ezekiel  had  no  doubts,  and  he  cor- 
roborates his  belief,  (xiv.  14.)  **  Though  these  three  men,  Noah*, 

» •  * 

*  See  Hunter's  Sacred  Biomphy,  Lect.  2.  VoL  HI. ;  and  Dr.  Blair's  Xtfcfwvi 
wi  Rhetoric,  Lect.  XLI.  whicb  seem  to  &vour  this  opinion. 
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Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own 
souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God :"  and  also 
James,  (v,  11.)  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patienee  of  Job,  and 
have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  he  is  very  pitiful  and  of 
tender  mercy."  *^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,"  says  bishop 
Pretyman,*  "that  the  apostle  would  refer  to  an  imaginary 
character,  as  an  example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the  mercy 
of  God."  "  No  reasonable  doubt,"  says  the  commentator  Scott^ 
**  therefore,  can  remain,  but  that  the  narrative  of  this  book  is 
historical  truth ;  though  we  may  safely  allow  that,  as  the  dis- 
courses of  Job  and  his  friends  are  recorded  in  poetical  language, 
their  sentiments  and  arguments  alone  are  transmitted  to  us,  and 
not  the  exact  words  which  they  used  in  conversation:"  (^Prefa^ 
tory  Remarks  to  the  Book  ofjob.y 

Besides  to  Moses,  the  authorship  (of  the*  principal  part  at 
least)  has  been  ascribed  to  Job  himself,  and  to  Elihu;  but 
since  **  all  scripture  is  written  for  our  learning"  the  subject  is 
of  too  little  importance  to  authorize  a  minute  critical  investiga- 
tion into  the  merits  of  the  various  theories  concerning  its  au- 
thor, and  we  the  rather  abstain  from  it,  fearful  lest  in  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  we  should  increase  doubts  and  multiply  suppo-^ 
sitions.  Thus  much  we  think  proper  to  have  said  plainly  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  book,  that  it  may  not  rashly  be 
considered  a  "  cunningly  devised  fable."  J.  B. 


FOB  THV  F&SSBTTSRUN  XAOAZIKS. 

sTmcTrREs  our  infidelity. 

The  adoption  of  error,  not  unfrequently,  affords  a  solution  pf 
prima  facte  difficulties ;  like  the  practice  of  sin,  it  often  pro- 
duces present  gratification.  If,  however,  in  the  same  view,  we 
include  the  whole  range  of  evidence  and  objection,  the  rejec- 
tion of  truth  will  be  found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty : 
so  it  would  seem  in  theory,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth 
it  must  be  attended  with  evidence ;  and  so  it  is  found  in  fact. 
^^  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard ;"  in  exchange  for  a  momen- 
tary triumph,  she  dashes  her  votaries  into  a  bottomless  pit, 
and  eternally  do  they  sink  in  the  darkening  abyss,  while  every 
looked  for  resting  plaice  has  on  it  the  awful  inscription,  *^  a  re- 
fuge of  lies."  ' 

By  rejectmg  revelation,  the  deist  avoids  some  seeming  diffi- 
culties, but  at  how  great  a  sacrifice !  By  immolating  some  of 

*  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  Vol.  I. }  or  in  a  separate  volume  entitled^ 
**  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.'' 

Vol.  Ih^Presb.  Mag.  3  M 
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the  most  essential  principles  of  his  nature.  The  external  and 
internal  evidences  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
especially  when  combined,  are  perfectly  conclusive;  so  that  a 
rejection  of  them  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  evidence,  but 
from  some  other  cause,  which  no  degree  of  evidence,  however 
intense,  could  ever  do  away,  and  which,  consequendy,  not  even 
miracles  the  most  stupendous  could  ever  counteract.  If  the 
evidences  of  Christianity^  which  we  now  have,  be  insufficient  to 
ensure  a  belief  in  it,  no  sufficient  evidence  could  at  all  be  had ; 
— to  establish  this  point  is  the  design  of  the  present  remarks. 
This  declaration  is  directly  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  mankind 
generally ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  itself,  it  demands  a  careful  investigation. 
Suppose  the  continuance  of  miracles  to  be  this  stronger  evi- 
dence to  which  the  deist  wishes  to  have  access,  (and  1  know  of 
none  more  satisfactory)  such  a  continuance  of  miracles,  it  is 
contended,  would  be  far  from  producing  the  desired  effect.  Wc 
do  not  deny  that  miracles  were  necessary,  at  the  ushering  in  of 
Christianity,  to  prove  that  it  was  from  God ;  they  were  the  seal 
of  heaven  affixed  to  the  divine  message,  and  being  transmitted 
to  us,  in  such  circumstances  as  to  render  deception  impractica- 
ble, they  as  much  attest  the  truth  of  revelation  to  us,  as  they 
did  to  those  in  whose  presence  they  were  immediately  perform- 
ed.  But  the  continuation  of  these  miracles  is  not  at  all  essen- 
tial to  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  scripture;  on  the  other 
hand  such  a  continuation  of  them,  would  necessarily  counteract 
the  effect  which  a  few  have  produced,  i.  e.  would  disprove  that 
very  revelation  which  they  would  be  brought  to  support.  On 
the  supposition  that  miracles  yet  took  place,  every  person  might 
claim  equally  to  have  them  performed  in  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, and  for  his  own  satisfaction :  if  they  were  not  done  in  his 
immediate  presence,  he  must  depend  for  the  truth  of  their  ac- 
tual performance  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  and  would  of 
course  be  in  the  same  condition,  with  respect  to  them,  as  we 
how  are  with  respect  to  those  which  took  place  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  This  condition  would  even  be  worse,  be- 
cause the  continued  tradition  of  miracles  for  near  two  thousand 
.years,  would  necessarily  enlist  in  its  favour  the  prejudices  and 
}>assioQs  of  men,  and,  no  doubt,  a  numerous  class  would  be  in- 
terested in  practising  deception.  Whereas,  the  asposdes,  upon 
whose  testimony  we  at  present  reh',  we  know  could  gain  no- 
thing from  their  religion  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
true.  The  continuance  of  miracles  could  be  of  use  then,  only 
to  those  who  had  a  full  and  fair  view  of  them  in  circum- 
stances where  deception  would  be  an  impossibility.  Let  then 
a  miracle  take  place  as  often  as  this  hypothesis  would  render  it 
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necessary,  the  counteraction  of  the  laws  of  Nature  would  be 
so  frequent,  that  these  laws  could  no  longer  be  called  general. 

*Now  a  miracle  being  a  counteraction  of  the  general  laws  of 
Nature,  can  take  place  only  so  long  as  these  laws  remain  gene- 
ral ;  henge,  we  see,  that  so  frequent  a  repetition  of  miracles,  by 
destroying  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  must  take  away  every 
possibility  of  their  own  existence. 

From  the  abstract  principle  let  us  descend  to  a  particular  in- 
stance, and  we  will  soon  perceive  that  such  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  miracles,  instead  of  doing  away  the  doubts  of  men,  wouM 
throw  the  mind  into  complete  scepticism.  Perhaps  every  man 
if  asked  what  particular  miracle  would  produce  the  greatest  ef- 
fect upon  our  religious  creed,  would  instantly  reply,  **•  the  mis- 
sion of  a  messenger  from  the  dead,  who  had  himself  witnessed 
the  transactions  of  eternity :"  let  this  be  the  miracle  to  which 
the  disbeliever  in  revelation  has  access,  and  if  this  be  insufficient 
to  induce  belief,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  none  would  be 
efficacious.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  his  hypothesis,  suppose 
that  many  millions,  since  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  had  risen  irom 
the  dead,  and  attested  that  there  are  such  places  as  heaven  and 
hell — then  would  we  be  sagely  told,  that  these  persons  were 
hired  by  a  selfish  priesthood  to  practise  deception  upon  man- 
kind ;  or  that  animation  was  merely  suspended,  and  their  visions 
of  eternity  occasioned  as  dreams  are  by  what  had  occupied  their 
former  thoughts ;  or,  finally,  that  such  a  frequent  restoration  of 
life  must  be  occasioned  by  some  unknown  law  of  Nature,  and 
the  torments  of  the  supposed  hell  fire  were,  perhaps,  produced 
by  the  reanimated  blood  forcing  a  passage  through  the  obstruct- 
ed stiffened  veins,  and  their  imaginary  paradise  resulted  either 
from  the  refined  vibrations  of  the  nervous  system,  or  from  the 
contrast  between  violent  agony  and  entire  freedom  from  pain, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  just  recovered  from  an  acute 
pain,  often  feels  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of  pleasure.  And 
not  only  would  these  surmisings  arise  in  the  present  state  of 
human  nature,  but  there  would  not  be  wanting  grounds  for  incre- 
dulity. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  present  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity are  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  imaginable,  and  a  * 
disbelief  of  the  holy  scriptures  results  not  from  a  want  of  evi- 
dence, but  from  some  other  cause  which  can  never  be  at  all  af- 
fected by  evidence. 

*  Some  persona,  who  are  fond  of  quibblinc^  will  tell  us  that  a  counteraction* 
or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  it  is  frequently  effected  by  human,  and 
may  be  by  angelic  histnunentafity,  does  not  imply  a  mitacle.  To  such'  persons 
we  may  reply,  that  "  although  we  know  not  the  point  at  wluch  bodily  strength 
must  stop,  but  that  a  man  cannot  cany  Atlas  or  ^ndes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe 
position ;"  so  a  miracle  is  a  mitaclc,  and  no  man  caji  Jo  these  miracles  exeept 
God  be  with  him. 
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The  deist  not  only  refuses  to  admit  the  most  conclusive  evi* 
dence,  but  would  substitute  for  it  'Afelo  de  se  witness;  an  unat- 
tainable and  unsatisfactory  kind  of  testimony,  as  though  be 
were  wiser  than  Infinite  Wisdom ;  yet  these  are  the  persoos 
who  style  themselves  freethinkers^  just  as  though  freethiniing 
and  nonthinking'  would  lead  a  man  to  the  same  conclusion.  If^ 
however,  to  this  Proteus  class  we  apply  the  restoring  wand,  we 
shall  find  them  ^^an  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  seeking 
after  a  sign,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  it:''  ^John  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking,"  what  have  ye  to  say  to  this  ye  infidels  i 
*^  he  hath  a  devil  f '  but  ^^  the  Son  of  man  came  eating  and 
drinking ;"  what  now  ?  ^^  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine 
bibber."  Revelation  was  established  by  miracles,  ^^  but  I  want 
a  miracle  myself."  It  exhibits  to  you  daily  miracles  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  prophecies,  and  the  transforming  efficacy  of  its 
doctrines ;  ^^  my  reason  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  me,  I  know  my 
wants  better  than  my  Creator  does :''  ^^  but  wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children ;"  you  are  a  sign  to  yourselves ;  your  unbelief 
and  rejection  of  it,  is  itself  a  strong  evidence  oJF  the  truth  and 
purity  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  If  Paine,  at  each  subsequent 
period  of  his  life,  had  ^^  not  found  the  BiUe  and  Testament  to 
be  much  worse  books  than  he  had  before  conceived^"  it  would 
instead  of  diminishing  the  probability  of  their  spuriousness» 
been  a  great  increase  to  it :  ^^  For  this  cause  God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth  but  had  plea- 
sure in  unrighteousness."  Ye  have  one  sign,  the  well-attested 
death  and  resurrection  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save  ;  if  ye  be- 
lieve not  this,  even  the  heathen  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
you  to  condemn  you ;  ye  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  hear 
them.  The  proofs  of  their  being  from  God  are  strong  and  sa- 
tisfactory—if  you  hear  not  these  your  case  is  really  a  desperate 
one,  which  no  human  exertions,  no  power  of  demonstration 
can  ever  remedy.  J.  K. 
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(  Concluded  from  p.  429.) 

The' sixth  commandment  has  planted  a  hedge  around  oar 
property }  but  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  is  so  great,  that 
multitudes  break  through  an  enclosure  which  the  interests  of 
mankind  require  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.    There  are  several 
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passages  in  the  exposition  of  this  article  of  the  Decalogue  which 
deserve  to  be  selected. 

The  secret  purloining  of  domestics  is  justly  rebuked  by 
Dr.  E. 

**  Sec.  III.  Scnaiits  tliink  it  no  barm,  to  take  now  and  then  something  bc> 
longing  to  their  niasitcrs;  but  it  is  stealing,  if  they  could  not  take  the  same  with 
permission.  Would  you  lay  your  hand  upon  the  thin|j,  were  the  eyes  of  your 
cmi)lover  upon  you  ?  Withdraw  it,  then,  for  if  conscience  makes  your  hand 
trembfc,  touch  not,  taste  not ;  it  is  tlieft.  *  But  it  is  of  no  great  value ;  and 
our  roasters  will  not  miss  it.'  Is  it  wortli  takii^g?  Then  it  is\'aluuble;  you 
know  not  what  are  tlicir  designs,  or  what  may  be  it*  consequence,  under  par- 
ticular circum»tunces.  Ask  for  It:  if  they  are  willing  to  spare  it,  you  will  gain 
Iawi\il  possession :  forothcmk'ise  you  are  as  guilty,  for  taking  the  value  of  three 
cents,  as  of  three  hundred  dollars.  *  Exhort  ser>'ants  to  be  obedient  to  their 
own  masters;  not  purloining,  but  allowing  all  good  iidclitv.'  Tit«  ii.  9,  10.*' — 
P.  259. 

Let  children  attend  to  the  following  observation  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vice  of  stealing  : 

"  Many  who  have  concealed  some  pla)-thing  found  at  school  or  elsewhere, 
and  used  as  if  it  were  their  own,  have  afterwards  become  more  daring  thieves. 
From  the  concealing  of  a  penknife,  which  has  pecuhar  charms  for  children, 
they  have  gone  to  the  robbings  of  a  pear-tree ;  from  pilfering  out  of  gardens 
tile  tempting  melons,  to  the  plundering  of  a  cornfield,  a  cellar,  or  store-house ; 
and  from  house-breaking  to  murder  and  the  scaflbld." — ^P.  264. 

Not  a  few  who  have  passed  the  years  of  discretion,  will  do 
well  to  regard  the  just  remarks  that  are  made  in  some  subse- 
quent sections  of  this  chapter. 

**  More  property  is  stolen  under  the  pretence  of  trade^  than  in  cvety  other 
maimer.  The  merchant  too  often  bows  obsequiouslv,  has  the  best  of  every 
thing,  tells  you  none  of  bis  neighbours  will  deal  so  fairly  by  you  as  himself;  and 
asserts  that  every  thing  you  may  please  to  fancy  is  the  very  best  in  his  collec- 
tion  of  merchandise." — ^P.  265. 

"  Make  no  uncommon  pretensions  to  friendship  in  trade,  for  there  is  knavery 
in  micti  kindness.  Anv  one  who  purchases  without  an  intention  of  paying,  or 
without  seehig  probable  means  of  satisfying  just  demands  upon  him,  is  really 
no  better  than  a  person  who  should  come  iii  tlic  night  and  drive  your  oxen 
ih)m  their  stalls.  Yet  it  is  the  maxim  of  some,  *  if  you  must  sink,  sli^  in  deep 
water;'  or  in  other  words^  if  ^u  must  break  and  cannot  pay  all  your  debta^ 
make  as  many  more,  and  cheat  as  many  persons  as  possiole.  Be  as  much 
a  knave  as  possible!  These  principles  of  iniquity  have  become  veiy  fashiona- 
ble, in  some  well-dressed  thieves,  that  strut  at  lar^e,  and  tell  vou,  by  their 
daily  expenses,  diat  they  closed  their  business  to  retire  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world  and  Uve  like  gentlemen  pf  pleasure.  Under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
in  Uie  name  of  God^  what  are  these  persons?  lliieves  and  robbers !  For  know- 
ingly to  involve  an  innocent  man  under  the  pretence  of  trade,  is  caxrying  away, 
contrary  to  his  consent  ^nd  knowledge,  his  hard*eamed  interest,  to  support 
our  extravagance. 

'<  To  procure  bondsmen,  when  your  own  credit  is  not  good,  when  you  know 
they  mwt  advance  the  money,  is  stealing  from  tliq  m^n  who  desires  kindly  to 
aanst  yoQ :  this  is  a  mixture  of  ingmtitudc  and  theft!  To  practise  fraud  in  pro- 
curing a  poKcy  of  insurance ;  or  to  destroy  privately  the  articles  insured  \$ 
theft;  plain»  shameful  theft."— P.  265. 

Alas !  how  frequently  is  this  commandment  violated  by  mer^ 
chants,  shopkeepers,  and  heads  of  families,  in  the  manner  stated 
iiV  the  eleven^  section. 
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"  Skc.  XL  IJnnecessar)'  delay  in  tlic  seltkment  of  accounts,  ?md  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  often  takes  away,  contrary  lo  his  consent,  our  neighboui'*s  ppot- 
perty.  Punctuality  is  not  only'the  life  of  business,  but  honesty;  for  one  nc- 
g-llgent  man  may  derange  a  great  many  payments,  and  put  numbers  to  need- 
less expense,  llircd  servants  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  this  source,  for 
there  arc  many  esteemed  '  a  good  sort  of  people,*  who  tliink  it  no  part  of  ho- 
nesty to  be  just  to  servants.  1  have  known  domestics,  who  have  made  them- 
selves slaves  for  years,  without  being  able  to  brmg  their  employers  to  a  settle- 
ment, or  to  find  themselves  convenient  apparel  for  public  worship.  What 
could  they  do  ?  they  are  helpless,  they  have  kept  no  book  account;  and  arc 
unable  to  employ  an  attorney  and  purchase  justice :  they  must  suffer,  or  their 
employers  must  be  just  men,  rendering  to  every  one  what  is  due.  "The 
wicked  borroweth,  and  paAeth  not  agnin.'  *  The  washes  of  him  that  is  hired, 
shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until  the  morning,^  was  a  general  rule  for 
tke  Jews,  that  the  day  labourer's  family  might  not  suffer  hunger." — P.  ^^. 

The  tenth  commandment  refers  to  all  the  preceding  precepts 
in  the  second  table,  and  shows  in  what  a  spiritual  manner  they 
are  to  be  explained. 

"This  last  commandment  is  more  extensive  than  any  other  of  the  second 
table;  for  it  forbids  any  inordinate  emotion  towaixls  our  neighbour,  or  any  of  his 
possessions.  Obey  this,  and  you  will  pcrtbrm  your  whole  duty  towards  your 
fellow  men;  for  without  coveting  the  honour,  authority  and  liberty  of  parents, 
none  would  dishonour  them:  without  coveting^ a  man's  life,  none  would  un- 
lawfully take  it  away ;  and  witliout  coveting  nis  neighbour's  wife,  estate,  or 
character,  no  man  would  practise  adulter}^,  theft,  or  false  witness." — P.  275. 

To  this  Synopsis  Dr.  E*  has  subjoined  two  notes  containing 
valuable  matter.  There  are^  however,  some  expressions  in  them 
with  which  we  do  not  accord ;  we  deem  it  incorrect  to  say,  as 
he  does  in  p.  295,  that  by  "  Jehovah's  withdrawing  his  positive 
influence  to  holiness,''  Adam  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  trial. 
We  believe  that  all  that  divine  influence  imparted  to  man  in  his 
primitive  state  was  continued  till  he  had  committed  sin ;  that 
his  state  of  trial  commenced  from  the  moment  of  his  existence; 
and  consequently  no  withdrawing  of  divine  influence  was  at  all 
necessary  to  constitute  this  state  of  probation.  In  p.  300,  the 
author  advances  the  same  idea,  and  connects  it  with  this  obser- 
vation :  "  His  (Adam's)  holiness  wa^  a  proof  of  God's  su£B- 
ciency  to  make  a  creature  holy  and  happy;  but.no  evidence  that 
ever  an  innocent  creature  is  able  to  preserve  himself  in  a  state 
of  purity  and  felicity."  That  the  original  holiness  of  man  was 
the  gift  of  God  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  doubted 
that  innocent  man  had  imparted  to  him  full  and  ample  moral 
ability  to  keep  all  the  requirements  ojf  the  divine  law ;  and  if  he 
did  possess  this  ability,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  afiirming,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  gift  of  God,  he  was  "  able  to  preserve 
himself  in  a  state  of  purity  and  holiness."  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  with  all  the  glorious  endowments 
of  his  holy  nature  man  was  not  free  from  danger ;  he  was  liable 
to  fall;  he  did  fall;  but  then  he  fell  through  neglect  of  watch- 
fulness against  temptation,  And  of  thie  due  exercise  of  his  origi* 
nal  powers. 
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The  statement  of  Dr.  £•  implies,  that  the  condition  of  man 
•was  deteriorated  by  the  covenant  which  God  was  pleased  to 
make  with  him*  In  his  first  state  he  was  preserved  by  divine 
influence,  and  secured  from  any  wrong  operations  of  his  facuU 
ties ;  but,  in  his  second  state,  he  was  deprived  of  that  divine  in- 
fluence, and  thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of  apostacy.  This  is 
Bot  the  representation  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  In 
our  opinion  the  condition  of  Adam  was  improved  by  the  cove- 
nant ;  so  that  it  became  less  perilous  than  it  would  have  been, 
if  he  had  been  left  under  operation  of  the  law  in  its  simple  form. 
In  this  case  he  would  have  been  liable  to  fall  in  various  ways, 
and  no  limit  would  have  been  set  to  the  time  of  his  trial.  But 
when  the  covenant  was  established  with  him,  it  is  believed  that 
the  term  of  trial  was  fixed,  and  probably  his  danger  was  circum- 
scribed, so  as  to  be  confined  to  that  single  point  to  which  the 
prohibition  relative  to  a  particular  fruit  referred.  Had  he 
guarded  against  this  act  of  disobedience,  divine  influence  would 
perhaps  have  preserved  him  from  all  other  sins. 

The  statement  we  have  made  of  Adam^s  power,  is  consistent 
even  with  the  peculiar  signification  attributed  by  Dr.  £.  to  the 
terms  "  Mental  Power  or  ability  to  do  any  action."  He  con- 
tends that  the  word  power  includes  the  motive^  as  well  as  the 
faculty;  and  that  a  man  has  the  power  of  reading,  while  he  is 
reading ;  but  so  soon  as  he  ceases  to  read,  he  ceases  to  have  the 
power,  p.  297.  We  do  not  complain  ojf  any  obscurity  in  the 
.  passage  to  which  we  refer ;  for  the  author  has  made  his  mean« 
ing  plain  enough.  But  we  csinnot  forbear  to  say,  that  this  is 
assigning  a  meaning  to  the  term  porver^  widely  different  from 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  it,  and  widely  different 
from  what  is  usually  given  to  it.  The  power  to  do  an  action  is 
one  thing;  the  exercise  of  that  power  another  thing;  and  a  wio- 
tive  to  exercise  that  power  a  third  thing.  A  man  may  possess 
the  power,  when  he  does  not  exercise  it ;  he  may  have  a  motive 
to  exercise  that  power  presented  to  his  mind,  when  he  chooses 
to  resist  its  influence ;  or  he  may  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
motive,  and  exercise  his  power* 

But  admitting  for  a  moment  this  signification  given  hjr  the 
author  to  the  term  power^  yet  while  Adam  tontinued  to  obey 
the  law  of  God,  he  doubtless  had  the  power  of  obeying ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  actually  did  obey  the  law,  he  actually  did  preserve 
himself  in  a  state  of  purity  and  felicity ;  and  consequently  wsls 
able  thus  to  preserve  himself.  This  power  it  i$  true,  he  lost  by 
his  apostacy;  but  while  he  obeyed  ne  retained  it;  and  so  long 
as  he  retained  it,  he  was  able  to  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of 
purity  and  felicity.  This  is  not  pleading  for  man's  indepen- 
dence on  God ;  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  Ci^eator  for 
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every  thing;  he  possessed  nothing  which  he  did  not  receive 
from  infinite  munificence.  We  only  plead  in  favour  of  man^s 
glorious  endowments  in  his  primitive  state ;  we  only  affirm  that 
man  was  created  in  God^s  image  and  likeness. 

"  We  cannot  repent  for  Adam's  sin,  but  we  may  hate  it,*'  says 
Dr.  E.,  p.  307.  Why  can  we  not  repent  on  account  of  this  sin, 
as  well  as  hate  it  ?  Why  may  not  sinners,  who  virtually  approve 
of  it  by  their  misconduct,  change  their  mind  and  disapprove  of 
it  ?  Why  may  we  not  lament  Adam's  apostacy,  and  be  sorr\- 
that  he  has  ruined  the  world  by  his  disobedience  ?  What  is  this 
but  repentance?  When  Daniel  fasted  and  prayed;  when  he 
humbled  himself  before  God,  and  confessed  the  sins  of  his  peo- 
ple and  their  rulers,  did  he  not  repent  ?  was  he  not  sincerely 
SQrry  on  account  of  them  ? 

W'e  cordially  approve  of  the  view  Dr.  E.  has  given  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  sin. 

''Some  arc  pleased  to  dciinc  sinfulness,  in  such  a  manucr  as  to  excludr 
every  tiling  but  actual  transgressions.  Others  make  it  consist  wlioUy  in  a  isTong^ 
act  of  the  wilt.    We  have  no  objection  to  tlicir  definition  but  this,  that  it  is  not 
consonant  to  the  language  of  the  Bible.    If  tlie>'  choose  to  aiiirm  that  notfaing^ 
shall  be  called  sixful,  out  an  actual  volition  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  we  affirm,  that  many  things  are  offensive  to  God  and  destructive  to  the 
souls  of  men,  which  they  do  not  allow  to  be  sinful.    *The  thoughts  of  the 
wicked  arc  an  abomination  to  the  Lofd.'   Prov.  xv.  26.    We  affirm  that  sn  *  is 
any  transgression  of  tlie  law,'  and  it  is  also  '  any  want  of  conformity  unto'  the 
revealed  will  of  Heaven.  A  moral  defect,  a  neglect  of  duty,  an  innate  depravity, 
an  injurious  thought  ^e  denominate  sinful.    Any  tiling  in  the  nature  of  a  monl 
agent  which  separates  him  from  the  holy  God,  any  action  which  is  fbrbidden, 
any  moral  impurity,  or  deiidency,  is  represented  by  the  same  general  woid.  Sib 
is  taken  in  this  extensive  sense  lor  all  sinfulness  in  the  declaration  that  *  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world;'  for  tlie  apostle  did  not  intend  to  convey 
merely  the  truth,  that  positive  crimes  have  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man ; 
but  that  through  Adam  evety  moral  evil  had  entered ;  and  espedaUy  that  depra- 
vity of  man  which  is  the  cause  of  actual  transgression.   At  any  rate,  we  hare  as 
good  a  right  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  we  use  as  other  teach- 
ers, and  we  wish  to  be  understood  to  assert  that  by  one  man  entered  into  the 
vorld'all  the  moral  evil,  and  its  consequences;  wluch  subsist  in  the  ikmily  of 
Adam.    David  says,  *  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  .me;'  in  which  place  the 
word  rin  is  applied  to  a  fallen  stote,  and  not  to  a  moral  action,   P;  11. 5.    Solo> 
mon  says,  *tne  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin.'  Pmv,  xxiv.  9.    Not  to  perform  a 
To^i^'Which  Is  lawful  m  itself;  and  not  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  siv.    Dtut. 
xxiii.  ^.  and  John,  xvi.  9.    Indeed  the  neglect  of  any  duty  is  as  much  aaji,  as 
the  violation  of  any  pcwitive  precept;  and  all  wickedness,  impurity  of  thought, 
irregularity  of  desire,  is  as  much  sin  as  a  rebellious  operation  of  the  vill/*'^ 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  Synopsis  as  a  valuable  per* 
formance*  We  hope  that  many  may  read  it,  and  that  those  who 
read  it  may  be  edified  and  built  up  in  holy  faith  and  Christian 
obedience. 

J-  J.  J- 
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Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wycombe^  Bucks. 
By  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  Curate  of  High  fVy combe.  {First 
American,  from  the  fourth  London  Edition.)  Phuadelphia:  pub* 
lishedby  frtUiam  W.  Woodward,  JS%.  52,  South  Second  street. 
{Two  volumes  in  one.)  1822, — pp.  hos. 

This  volume,  we  have  nb  hesitation  in  saying,  is  a  veiy  re- 
spectable productiob;  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  clear  discerning 
head,  and  of  a  pious  Christian  heart ;  it  does  great  credit,  there- 
fore,  we  think,  to  the  author  who  composed  it* 

It  opens,  like  many  British  productions,  with  an  address  dedi- 
catory. This  address  is  presented  to  the  right  honourable,  the  earl 
of  Liverpool*  There  is  nothing  in  this  dedication  very  fulsome  ; 
it  merely  compliments  his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  his  being 
a.  Christian,  and  a  professed  friend  of  the  English  church*  We 
humbly  hope,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  is 
well  founded,  and  that  the  notice  which  Mr*  Bradley  has  thus 
taken  of  it,  is  not  undeserved.  t 

This  dedication  is  followed  by  a  short  preface,  in  which  our 
author  endeavours  to  make  a  modest  apology  for  presenting  his 
production  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  He  states,  as  a  psdlia- 
tion  of  the  faults  of  this  volume,  that  the  sermons  composing  it 
were  not  originally  written  with  a  view  to  publication;  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  they  had 
not  probably  yet  been  issued  into  the  world*  He  deems  this 
statement  necessary,  to  soften  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  ob- 
tain for  his  work  an  indulgent  reception* 

For  the  same  purpose,  we  conceive,  he  deems  it  necessary  tq 
state,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  thing  like  plagiarism,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance :  his  words  on  this  subject  are;  ^^  Except  in 
the  third  sermon,  a  few  thoughts  in  which  were  suggested  by  a 
work  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  author  is  not  cpn- 
scious  of  having  been  materially  indebted  to  any  writer ;  and 
trusts  that  these  sermons  will  not  be  foimd  less  original,  than 
many  of  those  which  are  prepared  for  the  pulpit  or  the  press.'' 

We  can  have  no  objection  to  an  author  thus  writing  a  few 
sentences,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  endeavour  to  bring  as  fa- 
vourably as  possible  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  literary  child^ 
respecting  whose  future  welfare  and  success  in  the  world,  he 
must  necessarily  feel  some  degree  of  solicitude ;  we  grant,  how* 
ever,  that  such  introductory  notices  are  not  easily  written,  with- 
out transgressing  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  leading  the  author 
to  exhibit  somediing  like  vanity  and  egotism.  Mr*  B*,  we  think^ 
has  drawn  hi$  preface  with  considerable  circumspection :  whilst 
he  allows  that  his  flroductibn  has  faults,  which  more  time  and 
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leisure  would  have  enabled  him  in  some  degree  to  correct^  he 
seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  conscious  that  it,  has  so  much 
merit  blended  with  these  faults,  that  it  is  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  a  portion  of  public  attention^ 

We  acquiesce  heartily  in  the  opinion  which  our  author  ex- 
presses of  his. own  work;  we  admit  that  it  has  some  of  those 
imperfections  incident  to  all  human  productions,  yet,  we  must 
say,  that  its  merits  appear  to  us  to  outweigh,  very  far,  all  its 
faults.  We  therefore  now  proce<*d,  with  no  small  degree  of 
satisfiKtion,  to  solicit  the  respectful  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself. 

We  must  be  excused,  however,  if,  on  account  of  our  limits, 
we  should  not  give  a  very  full  exhibition  of  all  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume.  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  be  very  curtailed 
in  our  abridgment. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  g^ven  very  little  attention  to  the 
affinity  of  the  subjects,  in  the  arrangement  and  collocation  of 
hb  sermons  in  the  volume.  It* would  seem  that  he  has  dis- 
posed them  more  agreeably  to  the  times  and  occasions  on  which 
they  were  delivered,  at  first,  to  bis  hearers,  than  to  any  resem- 
blance or  affinity,  which  the  subjects,  which  they  are  intended 
to  illustrate  and  enforce,  would  appear  to  bear  to  each  other* 
In  this  matter  Mr.  B.  was  entirely  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
taste  and  judgment ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  sermons,  in  the  arrangement  of  them 
in  a  volume,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  neglected.  We  shall, 
however,  in  our  review,  take  up  the  sermons  as  their  author  has 
thought  proper  to  present  them. 

The  first  sermon,  in  the  collection,  is  styled,  "  The  Worship- 
pers in  the  Heavenly  Temple :"  the  text  is.  Rev.  vii.  14,  15. 

The  object  of  this  sermon  is  to  present  to  the  people  of  God 
a  faint  description  of  the  situation,  employment,  and  comfort, 
of  the  saints  in  heaven,  with  a  view  to  animate  and  stimulate 
them,  while  on  earth,  to  he  fervent  and  diligent  «n  serving  and 
glorifying  their  God.  The  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
serve  their  Creator  and  Redeemer  day  and  night  in  heaven  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  would  be  prepared  for  such  a  constant  and 
unceasing  service,  we  must  carefully  accustom  ourselves  to  such 
a  9ervice  here  below,  that  wt  may  acquire  the  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions of  faithful  servants,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  the  duties  and 
employments  of  the  temple  above.  If  then  we  have  in  part  ac- 
quired, and  are  stilly  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  acquiring 
such  heavenly  habits  and  tempers,  the  subject  of  this  sermon  is 
calculated  to  afford  us  the  most  happy  prospects,  and  the  most 
joyful  consolations.  But,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves 
relative  to  this  matter,  our  author  earnestly  urges  upon  us,  from 
the  text,  the  duty  of  serious  self-examination.    His  words,  on 
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this  point,  deserve  to  be  deeply  pondered :  ^^  But  the  voice  6f 
eohsolatioh  is  not  the  only  language  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ad- 
dresses to  us  in  the  text.  There  is,  lastly,  a  laud  call  to  self^ 
examination.  This  great  multitude,  brethren,  may  stand  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  and  yet  we  may  not  be  included  in  their 
number.  The  gates  of  this  heavenly  temple  may  be  opened  to 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ransomed  sinners,  and  yet 
closed  against  us.  There  is  another  and  very  different  house, 
in  which  we  may  be  forced  to  seek  an  everlasting  home.  There 
is  the  dwelling  place  of  Satan  in  eternity,  as  well  as  the  temple 
of  the  living  God.  To  which  of  these  mansions  then  are  we 
hastening  f  We  must  soon  be  lodged  forever  in  one  or  other  of 
diem,  which  will  be  our  habitation  ?  Shall  we  be  the  ministering 
priests  of  Saton  or  of  God  ?" — P.  22. 

The  second  sermon  is  designated, — **  The  Worship  and  Pri- 
vileges of  the  Heavenly  Temple:"  text  Rev.  vii.  15,  16,  17. 

The  practical  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first.  It  portrays,  in  a  scriptural  manner,  the  na- 
ture of  that  worship  which  saints  present  in  heaven  to  their  God, 
and  the  other  happy  privileges  which  in  this  exalted  habitation 
they  enjoy :  the  object  of  this  exhibition  of  the  worship  and  pri- 
vileges of  heaven,  is  to  excite  us  who  are  upon  the  earth  to  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  the  worship  of  our  Creator ;  that  the  employ- 
ment of  heaven,  when  we  leave  this  terrestrial  scene,  may  be 
found  agreeable  and  suitable  to  our  taste.  If  our  minds  be 
thus  fitted  for  the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  death  will  be  to  us 
rather  an  object  of  desire  than  aversion :  "How  (p.  40.)  desirable 
is  death  to  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  minded  worshipper  of 
God  !  The  temple  we  have  been  contemplating,  with  all  its  holy 
services  and  glorious  privileges,  is  very  near  us ;  distant  as  that 
world  may  seem,  on  which  i^  foundations'  stand,  the  hand  of 
death  can  in  a  moment  place  us  in  its  courts,  and  surround  us 
with  its  splendours.  Who,  then,  that  loves  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  does  not  wish  to  die,,  that  he  may  go  and  appear  in  this 
house  before  his  God  ?  Our  souls  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
presence,  even  in  his  earthly  temples ;  early  have  we  sought  hiiu 
there,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  see  his  power  and  his 
glory,  as  his  saints  have  seen  them  in  his  sanctuary.  Shall  we 
then  be  unwilling  to  leave  this  world  of  tribulation  and. of  sin, 
that  we  may  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple,  and  have  God  continually  dwelling  among 
us,  and  the  Lamb  feeding  us?  Have  we  no  desire  to  exchange 
the  imperfect  and  polluted  worship  of  earth,  for  the  pure  ser- 
vices and  glorious  privileges  of  heaven  I  Have  we  no  wish  to  be 
where  Abraham  and  Paul  are  worshipping  ?  Where  David  is 
singing  ?  Have  we  no  longings  after  the  society  of  the  friend^ 
we  loved  on  earth,  and  who  are  waiting  for  us  to  join  their 
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songs  in  heaven  i  We  took  sweet  counsel  with  them  here  be* 
low,  and  our  united  worship  often  made  our  hearts  bum  within 
us ;  but  we  shall  derive  far  greater  joy  from  mingling  our  praises 
with  theirs  in  the  land  above.  There  will  be  no  coldness  to  dis- 
turb our  friendship,  nor  cares,  nor  anxieties,  nor  separations^  to 
interrupt  it.  There  will  be  no  wanderings  in  our  united  prayers, 
no  deadness  of  spirit,  no  faltering  tongues  in  our  praises.  The 
meanest  redeemed  sinner,  that  enters 'the  temple  which  has  rer- 
ceived  their  souls,  will  sing  a  louder  and  a  sweeter  song  than  the 
brightest  archangel  there.  The  angels  have  never  tasted  of  par- 
doning grace  and  redeeming  love ;  they  may  say,  ^  Worthy  is 
eie  Lanib  that  was  slain  ;^  but  they  cannot  say,  ^  Worthy  is  the 
amb  that  was  slain  for  u$J^  They  cannot  say,  ^  Salvation  to 
our  God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.* 
They  cannot  sing  this  song  of  the  redeemed ;  ^  Unto  him  that 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 
h^th  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 

The  title  of  the  third  sermon  is, — ^  The  Dying  Christian 
committing  his  Soul  to  God :"  text,  Ps.  xxKi«  5. 

In  this  sermon  our  author  discusses  the  following  particulars : 
1st,  '^^  With  whom  the  dying  Christian  wishes  to  entrust  his 
90ul ;  2d,  What  is  implied  in  committing  his  soul  into  the  band 
of  God ;  dd.  What  warrant  or  encouragement  he  has  thus  to 
entrust  it  to  him.'' 

We  do  not^much  object  to  this  plan  of  arrangement;  but  we 
certainly  think  that  the  first  particular  involves  a  position  so 
very  simple  and  obvious,  that  it  needed  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited, in  the  sermon,  in  the  conspicuous  situation  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  head  of  discussion. 

The  doctrine  taught  in  this  discourse,  is  very  important,  and 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  human  being.  May  God 
enable  us  so  to  proceed  through  life,  that  we  may  be  enabled  in 
death,  with  true  evangelical  hope  and  assurance,  to  commit  our 
spirits  into  his  hand  ! 

The  fourth  sermon  appears  to  have  been  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  the  text  is,  Luke 
xxii.  19;  and  the  tide  is-i«*<  The  Advantages  of  Rememberinfr 
Christ." 

To  remember  Christ,  Mr.  B.  tells  us,  implies  that  we  know 
htm,  love  him,  and  frequentiy  and  affecti(mately  recal  him  to 
our  minds.  The  advantages  of  so  remembering  hiin  are, 
1st,  Comfort  to  the  soul  when  wounded  by  a  sense  of  sin; 
2d,  Elevation  of  the  mind  to  heavenly  enjoyments;  3d,  Pa- 
tience and  comfort  in  the  midst  of  our  trials ;  4tii,  Use  keep- 
ing alive  in  the  mind  a  constant  hatred  of  sin. 

These  advantages  are  ejdiibited  before  us,  with  a  view  to  is* 
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duce  us  eve^  to  bear  on  our  minds  ti  lively  recollection  of  our 
otice  crucified  but  now  exalted  Redeemer.  Those^  who  forget 
Jesus  shall  be  forgotten  by  him : — But,  **  who  amongst  us 
(p.  66.)  can  bear  ihe  thought  of  being  forgotten  by  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah ?  Which  of  us  will  dare  to  forget  him,  and  be  easy  ?  O 
may  we  all  be  led  this  very  hour  to  his  throne !  May  each  of 
us  offer  there,  with  a  contrite  heart,  this  simple  prayer,  which 
has  never  since  the. day  of  his  agony  been  offered  to  him  in 
vain,  "  Lord,  remember  me." 

Sermon  fifth  is  entitled,—"  The  Legacy  of  Christ :"  text, 
John  xiv.  27. 

This  sermon  presents  to  us  cheering  views  of  the  love  of  the 
Redeemer  to  hi^  people ;  and  of  that  peace  which,  when  he  left 
this  world,  he  bequeathed  to  them*  It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
this  discourse  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  Jiorfeel  the  force  of  the 
^animated  exhortation  with  which  it  is  concluded :  ^^  Turn  (p.  80:) 
then,  my  brethren,  from  the  lying  vanities  of  a  sceptical  and 
foolish  world,  and  seek  with  your  whole  heart  the  peacfe  of 
Christ.  Seek,  at  the  cross  of  Jesus,  reconciliation  with  your 
offended  God ;  seek  an  interest  in  that  blood,  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin ;  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of 
fmth,  to  this  fountain  of  blessedness,  and  you  shall  at  length  find 
rest  ta  your  wearied  souls.  Having  your  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience,  a  peace  shall  be  poured  out  on  yott  which 
passeth  all  understanding ;  a  peace  which  none  of  the  calami* 
ties  of  life  can  materially  affect;  a  peace  which  will  keep  your 
souk  serene  amidst  the  wreck  of  a  perishing  universe ;  a  peace 
which  will  endure  forever  in  the  kingdom  of  your  God." 

We  find  that  were  we  to  proceed  in  this  way,  giving  even 
.  but  a  very  succinct  epitome  of  each  discourse,  we  siiould  swell 
our  article  to  such  a  size  that  it  could  not  be  published  in  one 
number  of  our  Magazine ;  and  as  we  dislike  e^ipeedingly  the 
mangling  plan  of  long  continuations, — ^we  hope  fur  readers  will 
excuse  us,  should  we  only  present  to  them  the  titles  and  the 
texts  of  the  remaining  sermons  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Sermon  6.  The  News  of  Christ's  Resurrection  sent  to  Peter.    Muk,  xvi.  7. 

7.  The  Humility  of  St.  Paul.    Eph.  iii.  8.    ^^ 

8.  The  Compassion  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  Church.    Heb.  ir.  15. 

9.  The  Throne  of  Grace.    Heb.  iv.  16. 

10.  Hie  Death  of  Moses.    Deut.  xsxiv.  5. 

11.  The  Goodness  of  God  to  Utael.    Deut.  xzsii.  10, 11, 12. 

12.  The  Christian  Joume^g  to  the  Promised  Land.    Num.  x.  29.  , 

13.  The  Christian's  Song  in  his  Pilgrimage.    Ps.  cxix.  54. 

14.  The  Brevity  and  Vanity  of  Human  Life.    Ps.  xxzix.  5. 

15.  The  GSory  of  the  doapel.    2  Cor.  iii.  7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

16.  The  Constnining  Influence  of  the  Lore  of  Christ  2  Cor.  y.  14^  15. 

17.  Christ  Healing  the  Broken-hearted.    Luke  iv.  18.  » 

18.  The  Tears  of  Jesus  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus.    John  si.  35. 

19;>  God  the  Etetnal  Dweilmg-place  nf  faitf  Semtnts.    Ps.  w.  1, 2.  • 
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*■  ^ 

Sermon  CO.  TJie  Forbearance  of  David  towards  Shimei.    2  Sain.  x\i»  13. 

21.  The  Grounds  of  David's  Forbcurauce  towards  Shimei.    2  Sam. 

xvi.  11,  12. 

22.  The  Kewoixls  of  tile  Conquering  Christian.    Rev.  ii.  17. 
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We  should  be  very  sorry  thus  to  disitiiss  from  us  thb  valua- 
ble production,  were  we  not  persuaded  that  even  from  the  veiy 
mutilated  broken  view  of  it,  which  has  now  been  given,  most  of 
our  readers  will  be  disposed  to  procure  for  themselves  a  peru- 
sal of  the  work  itself.  If  they  should,  we  think  they  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  the  time  which  they  may  spend  in  such  a  pe- 
rusal. They  will  find  much  is  this  volume  calculated  to  please 
and  improve.  The  sentiments  are  truly  evangelical;  the  language 
and  expression  ^mple,  elegant,  and-  chaste.  Mr.  B.  deals  not 
in  philosophical  and  hair-splitting  disquisition;  but  preaches 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  they  ought  to  be  preached,  in  a 
plain,  scriptural,  and  impressive  style.  Hence,  this  is  not  a  vo- 
lume, we  allow,  for  metaphysical  Christians ;  nor  for  those  who 
are  more  fond  ^Jlowcrs  than  oi fruit;  but  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
notwithstanding,  a  volume  well  calculated  to  teach  tvery  rational^ 
humble  Christian,  that  wisdom  which  maketh  wise  unto  solvation* 
We  cannot  help,  therefore,  most'  sincerely  wishing,  that  the  pe- 
riod may  soon  arrive,  when  every  pulpit,  and  every  cUstrict,  in 
the  world,  ^hall  resiiund  with  sermons  similar  to  those  which 
this 'volume  contains.  *  With  this  wish,  and  the  following  quota- 
tion, (p.  308.)  we  must,  for  the  present,  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  B. 
^*  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  have  been  tempted  to  pity  the  Christian, 
and  to  regret  that  he  should  deny  himself  the  comforts  and  joys 
which  we  find  in  those  pursuits  and  delights  of  the  world,  that 
he  has  abandoned ;  we  are  ready  to  think  that  he  has  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  work- 
ings of  obstinacy  and  pride,  he  would  again  rejoice  to  share  our 
society  and  to  enter  into  our  pleasures.    But  could  we  once  see 
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the  intense  earnestness  with  which  the  most  sorfowful  Christian 
desires  to  cling  to  his  God,  and  the  rich  and  full  satisfaction 
which  he  finds  and  enjoys  in  him,  we  should  learn  a  lesson  that 
would,  astonish  and  humble  us.  That  man  disappointed,  who  has 
the  eternal  God  for  his  dwelling-place  I  That  heart  unsatisfied, 
which  is  lying  on  the  bosom  of  Jehovah  ?  Never.  You,  bre- 
thren, who  are  thirsting  for  pleasure,  and  seeking  it  with  all  the. 
energies  of  your  squIs,  in  a  deceiving  and  changing  world,  you 
are  the  men  whose  hearts  ache  with  vexation,  and  sicken  with 
disappointment;  you  are  the  men  to  whom  solitude  is  irksome, 
existence  itself  often  a  burden,  death  dreadful,  and  eternity 
appalling."  T.  G.  M^'. 

bkexincourt's  visits  of  love. 

(  Continued  from  pc^  250.) 

Pastor.  Be  consoled  then,  my  sister,  and  rejoice  in  the  Sa- 
viour. For  although  it  is  impossible  that  your  daughter  should 
return  to  you,  yet  assuredly,  if  you  have  that  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  which  have  carried  her  to  heaven,  you  will  g'O  to  her, 
and  live  with  her  for  ever. 

Mother.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  that  such  an 
event  could  take  place  immediately,  for  I  do  but  exist  at  pre- 
sent.    I  am  weary  of  life ;  it  is  more  insupportable  than  death. 

P.  Impatience  is  not  the  path  to  heaven.  You  must  humbly 
wait  the  moment  which  God,  in  his  wise  counsels,  has  deter- 
mined ;  and  while  it  is  his  will  that  we  remain  in  this  world,  it 
is  our  duty  to  live  here  cheerfully  in  order  to  praise  and  serve 
him.  To  indulge  a  violent  desire  for  death,  that  we  may  escape 
from  the  pains  and  evils  of  life,  is  a  species  of  dt^pair. 

M.  The  time  of  our  departure,  dear  sir,  comes  very  slowl)% 
It  is  very  difficult  to  cherish  a  suitable  patience. 

jP.  This  period  cannot  be  far  off,  since,  in  relation  to  etemit}*, 
the  whole  of  life  is  but  as  a  moment.  Ask  of  God  this  Chris- 
tian patience,  and  he  will  not  refuse  it.  Above  all,  reflect  on 
what  the  prophet  says,  "  Though  it  tarrj^  wait  for  it;  because 
it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry."  Hab.  ii.  3. 

That  is  to  say,  "  That  if  God  tarries  in  regard  to  our  impar 
tience,  he  will  not  tarry  as  respects  our  wants,  and  our  salvation." 

M,  I  acknowledge  freely  the  truth-  and  justice  of  lill  you 
have  been  pleased  to  say  to  me.  But,  dear  sir,  it  is  much  easier 
to  offer  comfort  to  others  than  to  feel  it  ourselves ;  the  theory 
is  beautiful,  but  the  practice  is  difficult. 

P.  I  concede  that  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  consolation  instantly 
after  the  experience,  of  a  severe  affliction.  God  is  so  good  that 
he  pardons  the  first  effusions  of  nature;  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference beWeen  afflicted  persons  who  seek  for  those  console* 
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tions  which  the  Holy  Spirit  furnishes  in  his  word,  and  who  re- 
ceive with  docility  those  offered  by  his  ministers,  and  persons 
who  resign  themselves  to  ah  excessive  grief — who  take  delight 
in  tearing  open  their  wounds,  and  who  will  listen  to  no  codso-' 
latioa.  Forgive  me,  sister^  for  saying  your  grief  is  too  greatt, 
and  that  you  should  endeavour  to  calm  it ;  lest  you  should  draw 
on  yourself  chastisement  more  severe.  Recollect  how  many 
believers  have  been  far  niore  afflicted  than  yourself,  and  yet 
have  found  consolation  in  God,  and  have  humbly  submitted 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Can  you  ask  an  example  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  Job  I  He  lost  not  merely  one  daughter^ 
but  he  lost  in  one  day — ail  his  property  and  all  his  children* 
These  were  numerous,  for  he  had  seven  Sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters ;  and  these  children  were  married  and  probably  had  chil- 
dren. So  that  he  lost  ten  families  at  once.  <  Nevertheless,  he 
neither  murmured  against  God,  nor  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
affliction.  On  the  contrary',  he  evinced  a  holy  constancy — he 
adored  the  providence  of  God,  and  kissed  the  hand  which  had 
chastised  him  so  ^everely^  ^^  The  Lord  gave,  says  he,  and  the 
Lord  has  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  o£the  Lord.''  Thus 
far,  God  has  acted  towards  yqU  with  greater  tenderness ;  for 
although  he  has  taken  one  daughter ^  he  has  spared  yotir  property 
and  has  lejl  you  several  other  children  ;  and  what  is  still  more^ 
he  has  spared  to  you  your  husband, 

M*  I  have  no  child,  nor  shall  ever  have  one  so  pious,  so  es- 
timable, so  beloved,  as  the  one  I  have  lost.  Her  I  loved  with 
all  my  heart,  and  shall  mourn  her  departure  while  I  Uve. 

P.  Why  do  you  talk  so,  my  sister  ?  is  it  for  you  to  set  limits 
to  the  power  of  God,  or  to  the  effects  of  that  love  which  he  en- 
tertains for  you  through  Jesus  Christ  his  son  ?  The  hand  that 
formed  your  lovely  daughter,  and  enriched  her  with  so  many 
excellent  qualities,  is  it  shortened  ?  Are  the  treasures  of  his 
grace  and  mercy  completely  exhausted  ?  But  admitting  that 
your  other  children  are  not  so  lovely,  or  exemplary,  or  dutiful ; 
you  are  bound  to  love  them  as  the  gift  of  God.  You  must 
bear  with  their  foibles  and  forgive  their  faults,  as  you  ex- 
pect that  God  will  forgive  your  sins.  I  know  many  families 
who  would  consider  themselves  as  very  happy,  if  God  had 
given  them  children  such  as  yours. 

M.  Job  is  represented  as  a  model  of  patience  and  of  constancy 
—I  am  far  irom  attaining  these  qualities.  I  own  I  am  impa- 
tient under  my  suflFerings,  and  that  I  find  great  difficulty  in  sus- 
tadning  my  afflictions ;  but  especially  the  death  of  my  cmldren— > 
it  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  ^ 

P.  Since  the  beautiful  example  I  have  mentioned,  does  not 
suitably  impress  you,  allow  me  to  mention  Pagans  who  have 
sustained  their  afflictions  with  firmness ;  and  instead  of  xasxr* 
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muring  against  God,  have  adored  and  honoured  him  with  their 
praises* 

M.  Perhaps,  dear  sir,  you  will  instance  Some  Philosopher 
of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  who  worshipped  a  false  image  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  who  pretended  that  a  man  should  not  be  moved  by 
any  change  of  circumstances ;  who,  in  a  heated  cauldron, 
should  be  as  well  satisfied,  as  on  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  no  matter 
of  surprise,  that  persons  of  this  description,  whose  hearts  were 
marble,  should  nei  Aer  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  nor 
be  afBicted  at  their  death. 

P.  No,  my  sister,  I  will  not  adduce  a  Philosopher  of  that 
sect — not  even  the  admirable  Seneca ;  the  preceptor  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero— who  teaches  in  his  beautiful  letters,  that  "  afilic- 
tious  are  the  noble  exercise  of  virtue.  And  as  generals  ex- 
pose to  the  most  desperate  attacks,  and  to  the  greatest  danger, 
the  soldiers  whom  they  value  the  most,  and  whose  valour  they 
most  wish  to  display — so  God  sends  the  severest  afflictions  and 
the  sorest  trials  to  those  whom  he  loves  the  most,  and  whose 
virtues  he  intends  to  exTiibit  before  the  world."  But  I  will 
speak  of  a  Philosopher  as  kind  as  you  could  wish,  and  who 
cherished  for  his  family  as  much  affection,  and  well  regulated 
tenderness,  as  you  can  do  for  yours.  It  is  the  celebrated  Plu- 
tarch, who  has  left  so  many  excellent  works,  which  have  been 
preserved  so  many  ages,  and  which  doubtless  will  be  preserved 
till  the  end  of  time,  to  reprove  the  impiety  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  their  indulgence  of  excessive  passion. 

This  poor  Pagan  observes,  *^  that  the  oak  does  not  grow  from 
a  rock.  I  cannot,"  says  he,  *^  be  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  so 
loudly  praise  a  brutal,  savage,  and  inhuman  want  of  feeling, 
which  is  contrary  to  nature ;  and,  were  it  practicable,  would 
take  away  that  mutual  kindness,  the  delight  of  loving  and  know- 
ing that  we  are  loved."  He  avows  the  love  he  felt  for  his  chil- 
dren, for  he  takes  pleasure  in  representing  the  graces,  and  love- 
liness of  a  little  daughter,  who  died  at  an  early  age.  He  re- 
marks, that  she  took  pleasure  in  sharing  with  her  companions, 
whatever  she  had  that  was  dear  and  agreeable  to  her.  But  he 
wishes  it  to  be  remembered,  that  he  recalls  these  things,  not  to 
increase  his  affliction,  but  to  soothe  and  console  himself.  He 
does  not  forbid  parents  the  indulgence  of  moderate  grief,  on 
the  death  of  their  children ;  on  the  contrary,  on  this  subject  he 
makes  an  observation  which  is  very  striking  and  beautiful.  ^  It 
is  desirable,"  he  says,  that,  ^^  we  should  never  be  sick ;  but  if 
we  are  so,  it  is  allowable  that  we  should yir^/  our  illness ;  or  if  a 
member  of  our  body  is  wounded  or  cut  off,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  we  should  experience  pain."  He  does  not  then  con- 
'demn  sadness,  or  affliction.     It  is  the  excess  of  these  which  he 
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condemns;  and  he  distinguishes  between  a  reasonable  and 
chastised  sorrow,  and  one  that  is  wild  and  unrestrained.  He 
contends,  that  the  excess  of  £;rief  is  as  blameable  as  the  excess 
of  pleasure  ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  cen- 
uire  the  extreme  of  levity  and  mirth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
suffer  our  tears  to  ilow  without  measure  o?  restraint.  He 
thinks  it  strange,  that  many  persons  should  reprove  their 
wives  for  using  costly  perfumes,  or  purple  robes,  to  gain  admi- 
sation ;  while  they  aUow  them  to  dress  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
to  tear  their  hair,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  to 
weep  tb  excess.  He  is  astonished  also  at  husbands  who  are 
displeased  with  their  wives,  when  they  are  etlraged  at  their  do- 
tnestics,  and  treat  them  cruelly  ;  and,  nevertheless^  suffer  those 
wives  to  grieve  without  measure,  and  render  themselves  misera- 
ble by  the  excess  of  their  sorrow.  He  advises  to  resist  the  fir^t 
attacks  of  grief;  to  check  it  at  the  threshhold  ;  and  not  suffer  it 
to  take  entire  possession  of  the  heart. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  that  this  excellent  man  desires  that 
parents  who  have  any  surviving  children,  should  be  amused 
with  them,  and  take  pleasure  in  their  society,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
wrong  so  to  grieve  for  those  whom  God  has  taken  from  the 
world,  as  not  to  derive  comfort  from  those  which  he  has  left. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  observe,  that  is  really  admirable  in  a 
Pagan.  It  is,  that  he  states  disUnctly,  that  *^  when  a  person  dies, 
every  thingretums  to  its  proper  place.  The  body  which  was  taken 
from  the  dust,  returns  again-  to  dust — while  the  soul,  that  is  in- 
corruptible and  immortal,  returns  to  Heaven;  and  that  the 
good  undergo  no  suffering.  On  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
happy,  and  exempt-  from  misery  and  affliction,  and  are  desirous 
that  no  one  should  be  afflicted  on  their  account.'^ 

If  a  poor  Pagan,  surrounded  with  the  thick  darkness  of  idola- 
try has  spoken  in  this  manner — what  would  he  not  have  said, 
had  he  enjoyed  one  spark  of  that  knowledge  with  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  enlighten  you.  And  what  ought  not  you  to  say^ 
my  sister,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  divine 
wisdom,  wha  know  that  your  daughter^  having  lived  in  the  fear 
of  God^  has  departed  in  his  favour  and  his  love^ — that  God  has 
received  her  soul  into  glory,  and  admitted  her  to  behold  his  face : 
that  her  body  will  be  raised  again,  incorruptible  and  immortal^ 
and  conformed  to  the  glorious  person  of  her  Saviour ;  and  that, 
at  the  last  day,  we  shall  all  be  borne  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  te 
meet  our  Lord  in  the  air,  and  be  forever  with  the  great  God, 
our  Redeemer,  to  enjoy  all  that  glory  and  happiness  which  he 
has  purchased  by  his  precious  blood. 

M.  I  acknowledge,  dear  sir,  that  the  example  of  this  poor 
Pagan  is  admirable,  and  covers  me  with  a  strange  confusion. 

(Ttf  bt  continucd,y 
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OBITUARY. 

**  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." — Psalm  cxvi.  15. 

Departed  this  life,  at  Cowper-hill,  in  the  coumy  of  Robeson 
and  state  of  North  Carolina,  on  Sabbath  avoming,  4th  August, 
1822,  the  Rev.  Malcom  M*^Nair,  late  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches  of  Centre,  Ashpole,  Laurel-hill,  and  Red  Bluff, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  20th  of  his  ministry* 

Seldom  has  the  church  of  Christ  been  called  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  so  distinguished  an  ornament  to  her  ministry,  and  of  so 
faithful  and  able  an  advocate  of  her  cause.  His  eulogy  will 
long  remain,  written  in  legible  characters,  on  the  tablets  of  many 
hearts ;.  his  memory  will  long  continue  dear  to  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  to  his  afflicted  and  bereaved  family  and  congrega- 
tions, and  to  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances. 

He  has  left  a  disconsolate  wife,  and  four  promising  young 
children,  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  most  tender  and  affectionate 
husband  and  father.  May  that  God,  to  whom  the  service  of 
his  life  was  consecrated,  and  who  has  never  forsaken  the  righ- 
teous or  his  seed,  be  indeed  the  Husband  of  this  widow,  and 
the  Father  of  these  fhtherkss  children ! 

Mr.  M^Nair  was  tiuly  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  in  doing  much  good  to 
precious  souls,  during  the  time  of  an  extensive  revival  of  reli* 
gion,  with  which,  about  the  period  when  his  ministry  com- 
menced, it  pleased  God  to  favour  many  of  the  churches  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange.  He  had  much 
fervent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  zeal  wad  always  tem- 
pered with  knowledge  and  discretion.  Few  men  have  ever  at* 
tained  so  blameless  a  life  as  that  which  hie  maintained;  few 
men,  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation,  have  so  conspicu- 
ously adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour ;  and,  most 
certainly,  scarcely  ever  any  man  entertained  a  lower  opinion  of 
himself,  or  of  his  own  attamments.  In  his  personal  deportment 
he  was  exemplary;  in  his  friendships  he  was  warm,  sincere,  and 
ardent;  when  called  to  act  in  the  judicatories  of  Christ^s  church, 
the  promotion  of  Zion's  welfare  was  his  chief  aim ;  he  was  emi-^ 
nent  for  his  love  of  peace,  and  generally  successful  in  its  pro- 
motion ;  and  his  discourses,  from  the  pulpit,  always  exhibited  a 
glow  oJF  most  persuasive  eloquence,  and  breathed  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  precious  souls  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  ^ 

For  several  years  past  his  health  had  been  gradually  de- 
clining ;  but  his  ardent  devotion  te  the  great  cause  i»  which  he 
had  embarked,  urged  him,  often  under  the  pressure  of  very  86- 
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vcre  bodily  pain,  to  continue  his  labours  in  the  sanctuary  until 
within  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  when  the  increasing  vio- 
lence of  his  disorder,  at  length,  compelled  him  to  refrain  from 
the  public  exercise  of  those  gifbi,  which,  in  years  that  are  past, 
were  so  signally  blest. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  strong  in  the  faith  of  that  Redeemer, 
who,  to  every  believer,  has  deprived  death  of  his  sUng ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  on  which  his  beloved  flock  were 
about  to  surround  the  table  of  their  once  crucified  but  now  ex- 
alted Redeemer,  he  was,  as  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life  war- 
rants us  to  believe,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  never  end- 
ing Sabbath  of  rest. 

His  people,  no  doubt,  deeply  and  sensibly  feel  the  magnitude 
of  the  loss,  which,  in  his  death,  they  have  been  called  to  sus- 
tain ;  but,  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  others  who  unite  with  them 
in  deploring  so  heavy  a  loss  to  the  church  of  Christ,  the  reflec- 
tion is  pleasing  and  consolatory,  that  their  loss  is  his  everlasting 
gain.  C.  M^I. 

Fayetteville,  (N.  C.)  Sept  11th,  1822. 


FBOK  THE  LOVDOK  ■TAKeXLIGAL  XAGAXUTB. 

ON  DECISION  JN  RELIGION. 

Moses,  on  a  momentous  occasion,  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp  and  cried, 
<*  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  f  let  him  come  unto  me."  And  in  our  own  day  a 
nmikr  inquiry  ought  to  be  plaiidy  and  powerfully  ,uiged  home,  that  the  tnie 
•ervants  of  God  may  occupy  their  high  and  proper  ground  distinctly  marked, 
and  rally  round  the  standara  of  the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation.  Decision, 
both  in  our  religious  princi])les  and  practice,  is  of  the  hiehest  importance.  The 
Bible  unquestionably  contuns  a  system  of  doctrines  which  bear  the  stamp  and 
signature  of  Heaven;  yet,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  pride,  self-will,  car- 
nality,  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  they  are  generally  slighted  and  con- 
temned. Nothing  is  more  easy  or  more  common  than  to  profess  faith  in  the 
Gospel;  but  let  us  not  rest  in  a  vague  indefinite  assent,  or  a  cold  customaij 
form. 

What  are  the  doctrines  we  espouse  ?  Are  they,  in  very  deed,  the  humbling, 
holy,  and  salutary  trutlis  of  God's  word?  Do  they  lead  us  to  abandon  all  de- 
pendance  on  our  own  righteousness,  and  centre  our  trust  in  the  atonement, 
merits,  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Are  these  doctrines,  not  the 
opinions  we  have  received  from  education,  but  the  prindples  we  have  embraced 
on  conviction  ?  The  most  ardent  and  forward  professon  avuls  nothing  without 
a  corresponding  practice.  Have  we  then  come  out  from  the  world  ?  I  ask  not 
whether  its  grosser  vices  and  abominations  aite  forsaken  P  but  are  its  loxuties, 
its  pleasures,  its  favourite  maxima,  its  vain  amusements,  given  up?  In  every 
age,  and  rank,  and  situation,  there  are  certain  occasions  which  operate  as  tests 
to  try  men,  and  manifest  what  they  are.  A  careless,  dilator}^  and  fluctuatii^ 
state  of  mind,  in  reference  to  the  grand  concerns  of  God  and  eternity,  is  bo£ 
foolish  and  criminal.  But  the  state  of  mind,  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  paper 
to  recommend,  has  many  advantages  connected  with  it 

1.  Decision  in  religion  gives  a  peculiar  dignity  and  lustre  to  the  character. 
The  time-server,  who  dexterously  trims  and  accommodates  bis  religion  to  the 
&ahion  of  his  neigfaboura,  or  the  taste  of  his  superiors,  can  never  oonunand 
respect  and  esteem.    Waywardness  and  fickleness  betray  either  a  weak  ja4g- 
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menty  or  a  wftnt  of  principle.  A  double-minded  man  is  unttabk  in  all  bis  ways. 
But  tbe  steady  and  resolved  believer  bolds  hsU  tbe  form  oT  sound  words  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel;  and,  unseduced  by  specious  errors,  as  well  as  undismayed 
by  threatening  dangers,  presses  forward  towards  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  bis 
high  calling.  There  is  a  sublime  grandeur  in  such  a  character.  We  admire 
the  precious  enduring  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  their  gradual  con- 
fonnation  to  a  <tivine  and  perfect  model.  Compare  with  the  course  of  the  wan- 
dering sceptic  and  the  mercenary  trimmer,  the  noble  conduct  of  Joshua,  Elijah, 
and  Paul.  The  valiant  leader  of  Israel  saw  their  propensity  to  idoktiy,  and 
said,  **  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ;  but  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  though  opposed  by  the 
king  and  court,  and  a  formidable  phalanx  of  enemies,  boldly  stood  forth  alone 
in  oefence  of  the  true  religion,  and  thus  addressed  the  fluctuating  multitude : 
'*How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  If  Jehovah  be  God,  follow  him; 
but  if  Baal,  then  roUow  him."  Paul  pleading  his  Master's  cause  before  Festus 
and  Agrippa,  furnishes  another  instance  of  that  dedsion  and  heroic  intrepidity, 
which  every  believer  should  be  concerned  to  exemplify.  And  a  Christian,  even 
in  the  lowest  rank,  whose  principles  are  fixed  by  the  testimonies  of  God,  and 
whose  temper  and  conduct  accord  with  those  principles,  is  possessed  of  true 
dignity.  He  sets  the  Lord  always  befbre  him,  and  though  reproached,  vilified 
and  persecuted,  he  continues  unmoved.  Christ  is  his  trust,  his  hope,  his  strength ; 
Chnst  his  pattern,  his  portion,  his  eternal  AUg  and  he  can  neither  be  drawn  nor 
driven  from  this  rock,  ^is  reftige,  ^is  divine  Redeemer. 

2dly.  Decision  in  religion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  richest  comforts 
and  biessingB.  The  Gospel  brinn  inestimable  benefits  in  its  bosom.  Pardon 
of  sin,  peace  of  conscience,  everusting  consolation,  and  a  good  hope  through 
grace,  are  conveyed  to  us  in  its  great  and  precious  promises.  l*he  Gospel  opens 
an  inexhaustible  ^rehouse  of  all  the  good  which  suits  and  satisfies  the  soul  of 
man.  **  Be  it  however  recollected,"  says  Mr.  HaU,  **  that  the  Christian  religion 
confines  its  enjoj^ents  exclusively  to  sincere  and  decided  Christians.  To 
these  enjoyments  you  will  therefore  necessarily  continue  a  stranger,  unless 
you  resign  yourself  Wholly  to  its  power.  Many,  without  renouncing  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  without  formally  rejecting  its  distinguishing  doctrines,  live 
in  such  an  habitual  violation  of  its  laws,  and  contradiction  to  its  spirit,  that,  con- 
scious they  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  its  truth,  they  are  never  able 
to  contemplate  it  without  terror.  It  haunts  their  imagination  instead  of  tranquil- 
lizing  their  hearts ;  and  hangs,  with  depressing  weight  on  all  their  enjoyments 
and  pursuits,  llieir  religion,  instead  of  comforting  them  under  their  troubles, 
is  itself  their  greatest  trouble;  firom  which  they  seek  refuge  in  the  dissipation 
and  vanity  of  the  world,  until  the  throbs  and  tumults  of  conscience  force  them 
back  upon  religion.  Tlius  suspended  between  oppoute  powers,  the  sport  <^ 
contraoictory  influences,  they  are  disqualified  for  the  happiness  of  both  worlds, 
and  neither  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  mo,  nor  the  peace  of  piety."  But  behokl 
the  firm  and  decided  Christian!  he  lives  near  the  fountain  of  light  and  grace ; 
he  feeds  on  the  bread  of  life,  the  hidden  and  heavenly  manna.  Though  douds 
may  for  a  short  time  darken  his  sky,  th^  cannot  blot  out  his  sun. 

Fed  4, 1822.  Ancvs  B. 

rmoM  THs  wnrcBBSTXB  asruBucAK. 

BOASTS  OF  INFIDELITY. 

It  is  frequently  remarked,  that  the  most  laudable  deeds  are  achieved  in  the 
shades  of  retirement;  and  to  this  truth  hist<#y  testifies  in  every  page.  An  act 
of  heroism  or  plulanthropy,  performed  in  solitude,  where  no  wulue  feelings  can 
affect  the  mind,  or  bias  the  character,  is  worth,  to  the  eye  of  an  impartial  ob- 
server, whole  volumes  of  exploits  displayed  before  the  gaze  of  a  stupid  and  ad- 
miring multitude. 

n  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  was  travelling  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Vir- 
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S'nJa,  and  about  the  close  of  the  day,  stopped  at  a  public  house  to  obtain  R' 
eshinent,  and  spend  the  night.  He' had  been  there  but  a  short  time  before  u 
old  roan  alighted  from  his  gig,  with  the  apparent  .intention  of  becoming  hii 
fellow-guest  at  the  same  house.  As  the  old  man  dfove  up,  he  obseired  tint 
both  tlie  shafts  of  his  eig  were  broken,  and  that  they  were  held  together  hj 
withes,  formed  from  toe  bark  of  a  hickory  saplinff.  Our  traveller  obierred 
further,  that  he  was  plainly  clad,  that  his  knee-bucUes  were  loosened,  and  that 
something  like  negligence  pervaded  his  dress.  Conceiving  him  to  be  one  of 
the  honest  yeomanry  of  our  land,  the  courtesies  of  stnuigers  passed  between 
them,  and  they  entered  the  tavern.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  an  additioB 
of  three  or  four  young  gentlemen  was  made  to  their  number— most,  if  not  iS  of 
them,  of  the  legal  profession.  As  soon  as  they  became  conveniently  aoooomiO' 
dated,  tlie  conversation  was  turned  by  one  of  the  latter  upon  an  eloquent  ha- 
rangue which  had  that  day  been  displayed  at  the  bar.  It  was  replied  by  the 
other,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  same  day  a  decree  of  eloquence,  no  doubt 
equal,  but^at  it  was  irom  tlie  pulpit  Somethmg  like  a  sarcastic  rejoinder 
was  made  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  a  warm  and  able  altercation  en- 
sued,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion  became  the  subject  of  dii- 
cussion.  From  ox  o'clock  until  eleven  the  young  champions  wiekleathe  svoni 
of  aigument,  adducing  with  ingenuity  and  ability  every  ^ing  tluftcouldbeMMl 
pro  and  con.  During  this  protracted  period  ^  old  gentleman  listened  with  ali 
the  meekness  and  modesty  of  a  child,  as  if  he  was  adding  new  uifbrmadon  to 
the  stores  of  his  own  mind;  or,  perhaps  he  was  observing,  with  philosophic  eye, 
the  iiiculties  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  how  new  energies  are  evolved  by  reput- 
ed action ;  or,  perhaps,  with  patriotic  emotion  he  was  reflecting  upon  the  iiiture 
destinies  of  his  country,  and  on  the  rinng  generation  upon  whom  these  desthnei 
must  devolve ;  or,  nnost  probably,  with  a  sentiment  of  moral  and  religiouifed- 
ing  he  was  collecting  i(h  ai^iment,  which  (characteristic  of  himselt)  <*noiit 
would  be  able  to  elude,  and  no  force  to  resist."  Our  traveller  remained  s 
spectator,  and  took  no  part  in  what  was  said. 

At  last,  one  of  the  young  men,  remarking  that  it  was  impossible  to  combat 
with  long  and  estabU^ed  prejudices,  whee^d  round,  and  with  some  ftmiliari^i 
exclaimed,  «  Well,  my  old  gentleman,  what  think  you  of  these  things.'"  n, 
said  the  traveller,  a  streak  of  vivid  liglitning  had  at  that  moment  crMKd  the 
room,  their  amazement  could  not  have  been  greater  than  it  was  uith  whit 
followed.  The  most  eloquent  and  unanswerable  appeal  was  made  for  netnj 
an  hour  by  ti^e  old  genUeman  that  he  had  ever  heara  or  read.  So  perfect  wm 
his  recollectibn,  that  every  argument  urged  against  the  Christian  religion  wai 
met  in  the  order  in  which  it  had  been  advanced.  Hume's  sophistiy  on  the  aih- 

{'ect  of  miracles  was,  if  possible,  more  perfectly  answered  tnan  it  hadahrc«n' 
>een  done  by  Campbell.  And  in  the  whole  lecture  there  was  so  much  ^* 
plicity  and  energy,  pathos  and  sublimity,  that  not  another  word  was  ^^ 
An  attempt  to  describe  it,  said  the  traveller,  would  be  an  attempt  to  paint  the 
sunbeams.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  inquiry  who  the  old  gentlennn 
was.  The  traveller  concluded  it  was  the  preacher  from  whom  the  pulpit  elo- 
quence was  heard ;— but  no,— it  was  the  Cuiar  Josncs  of  the  Uottbd  Statb 

FROM  THE  KSW  TOHK  XISSIOITABT  HIOISTEB. 

SAND.WICH  ISLANDS  MI98lOir. 

VisUto  Benerae. 

Atigiut  1.  As  wc  wished  to  vnprove  the  present  opportunity  to  «^^  !j 
district  of  Henerae,  a  place  of  primary  importance  in  this  part  of  ^*Jt^ 
and  five  or  six  miles  distant,  TaiA>ree  sent  a  canoe  to  carrv  us,  and  a  o>^*^' 
ger  on  foot  to  see  that  a  dinner  should  be  provided  for  us  tficpe.  Hcneiw  nw 
a  small  fort,  built  of  clay,  on  a  verdant  hill,  eligibly  situated,  but  of  little  vw»«; 
a  considerable  harbour,  which  is  said  to  be  tolerably  safe  for  vessels  tnoa  " 
the  year ;  a  pleasant  river,  60  or  80  yards  wide,  but  which,  like  wost  "  "^ 
rivers,  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth;  sevend  thousand  of  acws  of  valuable  land,  vsa 
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cultivated,  though  .watered  with  frequent  showers,  and  apparently  fertile ;  to- 
gether with  a  small  population,  who  mighty  with  Chiistiaiuty,  be  hi^py. 

Hospitable  attentions  of  the  Mitives^ 

The  inhabitants  treated  us  hospitably.  Coming  thirsty  to  the  foot  of  Fort 
Hill,  I  asked  the  natives,  whose  huts  hne  the  shore,  for  a  Tieoo  ^cocoa-nut). 
One  of  them  ran  to  a  tree  and  brought  me  a  large  one,  containing  nearly  a 

3uart  of  milk.  He  tore  off  the  thick  fibrous  husk  with  his  teeth,  and  cracked 
le  shell  for  me,  and  walked  along,  up  and  down  the  hill,  draining  the  milk, 
and  eating  the  meat  of  my  cocoa-nut,  and  sharing  it  with  my  companions.  We 
then  sailed  up  the  river  a  mile  or  two,  gathered  m>m  a  large  tree  a  few  oranges, 
conversed  a  few  mifiutes  with  atfne  ol  the  natives,  on  our  great  object,  and 
walked  back  to  the  river's  mouS^  where  the  head  men  of  the  place  had  pre- 
pared a  dinner  for  us.  A  pig,  baited  with  hot  stones  covered  in  the  ground, 
set  before  us  on  a  large  shabow  wooden  tray ;  taio,  baked  in  the  same  manner, 
pounded  and  laid  on  leaves;  bananas,  rich  and  yellow,  handed  to  us  as  ripe 
iruit:  and  water  served  to  us  in  a  tumbler  made  of  the  neck  of  a  gourd,  com- 
posed our  dinner,  which,  reclined  on  the  mats,  we  received  with  thanksgiving. 
After  dinner  I  went  out  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  with  my  pencil,  to<ML 
a  rough  and  hasty  sketch  of  the  mountains,  which,  rising  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, presented  a  very  majestic  scenery.  The  natives  gathered  around,  amused 
to  see  me  copying  the  figure  of  their  rude  countiy.  I  asked  the  names  of  the 
mountains,  which  they  seemed  much  pleased  to  tell  me.  I  desired  to  direct 
their  attention  only  to  Him,  who  had  of  old  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  established  the  heavens,  and  who  had  here  made  such  exhibitions  of  his 
power  and  majesty.  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  who  made  these  great  moun* 
tains  ?  They  replied,  "  We  know  not.''  **  Who  made  the  earth,  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars?"  **  We  know  not."— I  then  told  them,  speaking  in  tlieir  tongue,  as 
I  had  done  before,  that  Jehovah,  tlie  great  God  of  heaven,  made  these  moun- 
tains and  all  things.  One  of  them  replied*-**  This  is  your  Go^  is  it  not  ^"— 
■<  Yes,  this  is  our  God,  and  is  he  not  yours  also  ?"  "No,  our  gods  are  all  dead." 
I  told  them  they  must  worsliip  Jehovah,  who  alone  is  God.— I  hope  not  many 
yeara  will  eh^se  before  this  interesting  place  will  be  adorned  with  a  church 
and  a  school. 

Uiey  return  to  the  two  Kings. 

Taking  our  leave  we  embarked  in  a  double  canoe,  with  the  aid  of  a  sail,  ran 
briskly  before  the  wind,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  landed  at  the  place  where 
we  left  the  kings  in  the  morning.  Reho-reho  encamped  for  the  ntg^t  in  a 
grove  of  LAualla.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  being  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length, 
and  very  thickly  set,  form  a  very  dense  and  cool  shade  by  day,  and  a  pretty 
good  canopy  by  night,  in  this  climate.  Some  parts  of  this  globe  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  an  orchaitl  of  apple-trees  in  a  meadow  ground.-— In  the  evening  large 
torches,  made  of  tootooe  (oil-nut)  illumined  the  king's  camp,  and  presented  a 
novel,  and  truly  romantic  scene. 

Conversation  with  Beko-r^^ 

Before  he  slept,  I  went  and  sat  down  by  the  head  of  Reho-reho,  ^who  was 
now  sober  and  accesdble,  but  with  whom  we  seldom  get  a  favoimible  oppor- 
tunity for  any  serious  conversation.  Bringing  before  him  our  great  object,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  have  the  missionaries  teach  all  the  people  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  and  make  them  acc^uainted  with  Jesus  Christ  ana  the  way 
to  heaven  ?  To  which  he  readily  rephed  in  the  affirmative.  I  endeavoured 
kindly  to  dissuade  him  from  intemperate  drinking,  and  expressed  my  desire, 
that  he  might  be  a  great,  wise,  and  good  king,  that  all  the  people  might  love 
him,  and  that  he  might  be  saved. 
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A  WORB  IN  SEASOir. 


A  profane  coachman,  pointing  to  one  of  the  hones  he  was  driving',  nid  to  a 
pious  traveller,  "  That  horse,  sir,  knows  when  I  swear  at  him."  *•  Yea,"  re- 
plied the  traveller,  *<and  so  does  One  above,'*  The  coachman  seemed  to  feel 
the  reprooij  and  became  immediately  silent. 


l%e  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Fre^^ 
byterian  Church,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  smms 
for  their  Theological^  Seminary  at  J^nceton^  A;  J,  dunnff  Ae 
month  of  Septeriwer  last,  viz. 

of  David  J.  Burr,  Esq.  fh)m  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  the  Contingent 
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And  from  Manchester,  for  ditto 11  32 

Of  E.  Steel  a  quarter's  rent,  for  ditto 87  50 

Of  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Blauvelt,  per  Divie  Bethune,  Esq.  Qreenbush, 

Hudson  Preabyteiy,  for  ditto -10  50 

Of  Mr.  Robert  Hart,  per  ditto,  Nyack,  same  Presbytery,  for  ditto  7  00 

Of  Rev.  Br.  A.  Alexander,  the  donation  of  Mrs.  Esther  SoBpson,  of 

Augusta,  Georgia,  for  ditto --  500 

Of  Rev.  John  E.  Latta,  New  Castle  and  Christiana  Bridge,  for  ditto  17  00 
Of  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.  from  Captain  John  Sowers,  StauntoOy  Vir- 
ginia, for  ditto 16  07 
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**  And  Joseph  ssdd  unto  his  brethren.  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  vou :  and  they 
came  near.  And  he  add,  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 
Now,  therefore,  be  not  ffrieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me 
hither:  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years 
hath  the  famine  been  in  the  land;  and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which 
Uiere  shall  neither  be  earing  nor  harvest.  And  God  sent  me  before  you  to 
preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  ffreal  deliver- 
ance. So  now,  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God :  and  ne  hath  made 
me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  sJl  the 
land  of  Egypt.''— Genesis,  zlv.  4—8. 

The  life  of  Joseph  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive pieces  of  history  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Th/e 
style  is  uniformly  beautiful,  the  incidents  eminendy  touching, 
and  the  moral  lessons  conveyed  in  the  inspired  narrative,  are, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  practical  and  useful.  But  that  which 
principally  claims  our  attention,  in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  re- 
cords, is  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  is  numifested  in  the  pre- 
servation and  enlargement  of  the  visible  church.  To  this  grand 
object,  indeed,  our  views  are  to  be  chiefly  directed  in  these  lec- 
tures. We  purposely  avoid  going  into  minute  details,  either  in 
relation  to  characters,  or  difficulties,  which  occur  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  Those  who  have  the  taste  and  the  leisure  for  exten- 
sive inquiry  on  such  subjects,  will  find  diem  ably  and  elabo- 
rately discussed,  by  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  in  his  "  Sacred  Biogra- 
phy," the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  in  his  ^^  Scripture  Charac- 
ters," Dr.  William  Bengo  Collycr,  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  Scrip- 
ture Facts;"  by  Stackhouse  and  Burder,  in  their  respective 
^^  Histories  of  the  BiUe ;"  and  by  other  writers  of  distinction, 
that  need  not  be  mentioned. 
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In  these  brief  Sketches  of  Biblical  History,  our  aim  is  to  ex- 
hibit, in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  the  church  of  God,  as 
distinguished  from  the  world,  by  the  revealed  truths  of  which 
she  was  the  repositor}%  by  her  rites  of  worship,  and  by  the  spe- 
cial care  of  Divine  Providence,  in  guarding  her  interests,  chas- 
tising her  for  her  sins,  and  promoting  her  edification  by  the 
agency  of  a  great  variety  of  means. 

That  we  may  attend,  profitably,  to  the  general  subject  pre- 
f  sented  in  the  passage  of  scripture  now  before  us,  let  it  be  care- 

f  fully  noted,  that  the  family  of  Jacob  were,  at  the  time  referred 

to,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  in  their  collective  capacity y  though  indi- 
\  viduals  among  them  manifested  very  litde,  if  any  thing,  of  the 

I  savour  of  godliness, — that  they  therefore  needed  chastisement 

to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  du^,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
[  evil  ways, — that  they  were,  nevertheless,  Abraham's  seed,  to 

whom  the  land  of  Canaan  had  been,  long  before,  solemnly  pro- 
mised,— that  they  now  sojourned  there,  in  the  midst  of  idola- 
ters, whose  manners  were  exceedingly  infectious, — that  it  was, 
j  therefore,  judged  proper,  by  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  and 

of  nations,  that  they  should  be  removed  to  Egypt,  where,  by  a 
suitable  course  of  discipline,  they  might  be  prepared  to  take  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  promised  inheritance,  and  to  occupy 
It  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  Divine  Donor,— and,  fur- 
ther, that  Infinite  Wisdom  deemed  it  necessary,  that  one  of  their 
number,  the  most  amiable,  no  doubt,  of  the  whole  family,  d« 
\  father  alone  excepted^  should  be  sent  before  them,  to  provide 

I  for  their  reception  arid  comfortable  sustenance,  during  their 

feeble  and  defenceless  condition.  Let  it  be  recollected,  more- 
over, that  the  presentation  of  the  family  of  Israel  from  extmc- 
tion,  and  from  entire  apostacy  to  the  vices  and  abominable  idola- 
tries of  surrounding  nations,  was  intended  to  be,  ultimately^  as 
it  has  actually  proved  already  to  many  nations,  a  blessing  oj 
transcendant  magnitude  to  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  "Hk 
truth  and  ordinances  of  the  living  God,  in  which  is  promulgated 
the  gracious  plan  of  redeeming  love,  are  benefits  of  inestimable 
importance  to  our  benighted  and  guilty  race.  Now,  if  these 
oracles  of  truth  and  grace  were  to  be  conferred  at  all,  they 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  deposited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  some  select  and  particular  portion  of  the  human 
family;  and,  if  so,  what  objection  can  be  made  to  the  children 
of  Jacob,  that  will  not  lie,  with  equal  force,  against  any  other 
tribe  or  nation  that  ever  existed? 

It  was  the  holy  and  immutable  purpose  of  God,  that  his  peo- 
ple Israel  should  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  that  they  should  be 
nourished  in  the  land  of  Goshen  until,  from  a  mere  handful, 
they  should  become  a  great  nation.  The  preparatory  steps 
taken,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
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end,  are  marked  by  the  same  mysteriousness  that  characterizes 
all  the  works  and  ways  of  the  unsearchable  God.  Joseph,  the 
principal  agent  in  the  whole  transaction,  already  bereft  of  his 
mother,  must,  at  the  tender  and  impressible  age  of  seventeen 
years,  be  torn  from  the  embraces  of  a  fond  father — ^bartered 
away,  through  envy,  by  his  brethren — dragged  to  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  sold  as  a  slaye  to  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  and 
under  pretext  of  a  false  and  foul  accusation,  thrust  into  prison, 
where  he  languished  for  several  years.  Then,  when  he  had 
been  sufficiently  drilled  in  the  school  of  affliction,  to  bear,  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  his  religious  character,  the  sunny  and 
soothing  smiles  of  prosperity,  this  same  Joseph  is  elevated,  by 
a  series  of  extraordinary  providential  events,  from  a  dungeon 
to  the  office  of  prime  minister  of  state,  ^^  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  a 
lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of 
^gypt."  In  all  this  wonderful  process,  Joseph  seems  to  have 
recognised,  with  unshaken  faith  and  filial  confidence,  the  hand 
of  Jehovah ;  and,  therefore,  a  feeling  of  revenge  towards  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  his  degradation  and 
sufferings,  had  no  place  in  his  pious  and  magnanimous  soul* 
He  did,  indeed,  use  great  reserve, and  something  like  harshness 
and  severity  towards  his  brethren  at  their  first  visit,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel.  But  these  measures  were  obviously  employed 
to  bring  them  to  salutary  compunction,  for  the  wicked  and  un- 
natural part  which  they  had  acted,  not  only  in  selling  him  to 
the  company  of  merchants,  but  in  trifling  with  the  feelings  and 
disregarding  the  honour  and  happiness  of  an  aged  and  venerable 
father.  This  end  secured — ^their  sorrow  for  their  misdeeds 
being  apparent,  he  is  all  forgiveness;  and,  instead  of  upbraiding 
them,  he  mingles  his  tears  with  theirs,  and  endeavours  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  brother^  and  in  the 
hand  of  a  merciful  and  sin-pardoning  God:  ^^  Now,  therefore, 
be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life." 

The  brethren  of  Joseph  were  certainly  blameworthy  in  this 
affair,  and  that  in  a  very  high  degree;  for,  although  God  in  ac- 
complishing his  purposes,  often  uses  the  agency  of  the  wicked, 
yet  neither  his  purposes,  nor  the  methods  which  he  takes  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  afford  the  shadow  of  excuse  for  human 
guilt.  In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  it  was  the  duty  of 
these  cruel  brethren  of  Joseph  to  love  him  and  treat  him  with 
fraternal  kindness.  The  law  on  this  point  was  plain,  and  plainly 
revealed.  They  knew  not  the  decrees  of  God;  those  unrevealed 
determinations  of  the  Creator  were  no  rule  of  duty  to  them.  In 
doing  as  they  did,  they  acted  freely,  voluntarily,  and  without 
any  other  constraint  than  that  which  the  strong  bias  of  their  own 
evil  hearts  exerted  in  producing  their  wicked  deeds.    They 
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were,  therefore,  accountable,  and  punishable,  for  the  wrong 
which  they  did,  although  God  overruled  their  conduct  and  made 
it  subserve,  esitensively,  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  king* 
dom.  This  principle  is  true  and  applicable,  universally.  The 
divine  decrees  coerce  no  man  in  an  evil  course.  Their  fulfil- 
ment may  be  counted  upon  as  absolutely  certain;  yet  the  move- 
ments of  Providence,  in  accomplishing  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  where  intelligent  creatures  are  concerned,  are  so  wisely 
and  jusdy  adapted  to  their  intellectual  and  responsible  charac- 
ter, as  to  leave  the  sinner  inexcusable  and  consciously  answer* 
able  for  all  his  evil  thoughts,  purposes  and  acts. 

In  following  Joseph,  rapidly,  to  the  consummation  of  hia 
wretchedness,  in  prison,  where  this  lecture  will  terminate,  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  some  things  that  served  as  provocatives 
to  the  unkind  and  cruel  treatment  which  he  received  from  his 
brethren. 

The  father's  partiality  is  the  first  that  occurs,  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  Joseph  was  his  favourite ;  as  was  indicated  by 
the  fine  coat  of  many  colours.  Hie  reason  assigned  for  dits 
preference,  viz.  ^^  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,"  one  feels 
mclined,  at  first  glance,  to  admit  as  natural  and  of  some  weight* 
But  it  is  not  valid;  though  quite  common,  in  similar  cases.  The 
children  of  a  family,  like  citizens  of  the  state,  have  equal  rifi;fats^ 
^o  long  as  they  are  dutiful  and  obedient.  Even  after  they  nave 
gone  out  from  under  the  parental  wing,  they  have  still  equal 
claims  upon  the  parent's  tender  regards,  though  they  may  not 
be  precisely  alike  deserving.  A  profligate  child  should  be  pur- 
sued by  the  advice,  the  entreaties,  and  the  prayers  of  his  pa- 
rents, while  life  lasts;  for  who  knows  but  regenerating  grace 
may  be  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  f  If  it  be  said^ 
and  it  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  that,  owing  to  our  frailty, 
we  cannot  always  regulate  and  control  our  affections  according 
to  our  judgment  of  equity  and  fitness,  we  would  only  remark 
here,  tnat  parents  certainly  may  and  ought  to  th  justly  towards 
their  children,  if  they  cannot  bestow  oh  each  one  an  equal  share 
of  affection.  They  may  avoid  giving  tokens  of  their  partial 
fondness,  which  never  fail  to  produce  envy  on  the  one  hand, 
ftnd  self  complacency  on  the  other.  The  larger  the  family,  the' 
greater  need  there  is  of  care  in  this  matter.  Here  Jacob  erred ; 
and  his  error,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  his  own  sorrow,  as  wefi 
as  to  the  depression,  for  a  time,  of  his  favourite  son:  ^^  When 
his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than  all  his 
brethren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto 
him." 

Joseph's  own  conduct,  though  in  general  remarkably  correct 
and  amiable,  may,  in  one  or  two  instances,  have  given  some  occa- 
sion against  him.  He  reported  to  his  father  the  lU  conduct  of  the 
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sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  ivhile  engaged  >vith  them  in  feeding 
the  flock.  For  this  he  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  ^^  busy  body 
and  a  talebearer."  It  is  possible  he  may  have  been  indiscreet 
and  too  officious  in  this  way,  for  he  was  young  and  open-heart- 
ed; yet  we  can  discover  nothing  really  censurable  in  his  con* 
duct  in  this  respect«  Children  should  not  conceal  one  ano- 
ther's faults  from  their  parents.  Talebearing  is  wfong;  it  is 
mean,  it  is  malevolent.  But  the  purest  benevolence,  the  most 
perfect  kindness  may  prompt  one  to  give  information  concerning 
the  faults  of  a  brother  or  sister,  with  a  view  to  bring  parental 
authority  and  influence  into  exercise  for  the  correction  and  be- 
nefit of  the  offender.  Were  this  principle  allowed  to  operate  in 
families,  schools  and  colleges,  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  comfort  in  those  litde  communities  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  support  wholesome  discipline 
in  any  society,  where  the  members,  substituting  the  whim  of 
honour  instead  of  the  law  of  duty,  hold  themselves  bound  to 
conceal  each  other's  faults. 

Joseph's  dreams  tended  also,  in  no  small  degree,  to  stir  up 
the  envy  and  malice  that  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  his  degenerate 
brothers.  ^^  They  hated  him  yet  the  more,  for  his  dreams  and 
for  hb  words."  These  dreams  being  prophetical,  as  the  event 
demonstrated,  the  only  error  that  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
chargeable  with,  in  relation  to  them,  was  his  telling  them  to  his 
brethren*  The  interpretation  of  them  was  so  easy,  so  much  in 
his  favour,  and  against  their  haughtiness,  he  might  have  been 
sure,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  the  less  he  said  about  them,  the 
better.  There  may  have  been  something,  too,  in  his  manner  of 
narrating  them,  which  indicated  a  vain-glorious,  self-exalting 
spirit;  yet  it  were  more  charitable,  and  quite  as  natural,  to  im- 
pute his  conduct  on  the  occasion  to  juvenile  ardour  and  unsus- 
pecting simplicity.  Dreams,  it  4s  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  God  revealed  his  will  to  his  servants,  on  some 
special  occasions.  The  design,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  have 
been  to  support  Joseph  under  the  sore  tribulation  which  awaited 
him,  anterior  to  his  promised  eminence.  Now-a-days,  the  Bible 
being  given  to  us,  as  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  dreams, 
visions,  and  strong  impressions  are  not  generally  to  be  relied 
on ;  yet  we  would  not  altogether  despise  or  neglect  them.  Use- 
ful hints  may  be  taken  from  them.  In  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
make  us  careful  to  regulate  our  tempers  and  conduct,  agreeably 
to  the  written  word,  they  are  beneficial;  but  to  be  gready  de- 
pressed or  elated  by  them,— -especially  to  pay  more  regard  to 
these  vague  and  dubious  prognostications  than  to  the  precepts, 
promises  and  threatenings  of  hcly  scripture,  is  ridicuhusj  fana- 
tical^ wicked. 

The  conspiracy  of  Joseph's  brethren  not  only  against  his  ho- 
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nour  and  happiness,  but  his  life,  was  defeated  by  Providence  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  Visiting  them  at  Dothan  (whither 
they  had  removed  with  their  flocks  for  sake  of  good  pasturage,) 
with  the  kindest  intentions,  and  in  obedience  to  his  father's 
command,  instead  of  greeting  him  as  a  brother,  '^  they  say  one 
to  another,  behold,  this  dreamer  cometh :  come,  let  us  slay  him, 
and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams;  let  us  cast 
him  into  some  pit.^  and  we  will  say,  some  evil  beast  hach  de- 
voured him !"  This  nefarious  project  needs  no  comment.  It 
tells,  in  the  simple  language  of  inspiration,  a  tale  of  human  de- 
pravity, at  which  the  benevolent  heart  sickens  and  is  humbled* 
But  the  Divine  purpose  was,  that  Joseph  should  yet  live,  and 
go  down  into  Egypt.  Reuben  is,  therefore,  moved,  by  what 
motive  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  he  was  by  no  means  amiable,  to 
propose  casting  him,  alive,  into  the  pit,  intending  to  release  him, 
privately,  and  restore  him  to  his  father.  The  proposition  was 
agreed  to :  and  they,  accordingly,  strip  the  unoffending  youth 
of  his  many-coloured  coat — place  him  in  the  pit,  and  sit  down 
to  eat  bread — when  a  company  of  Midianitish  traders  appear, 
and  Judah,  probably  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  suggests  the 
idea  of  selling  him;  which  being  readily  assented  to,  they  draw 
the  victim  of  their  shameful  hatred  out  of  the  pit,  and  sell  him 
for  the  paltry  consideration  of  twenty  pieces  of  silver ;  the  same 
sum,  though  nominally  different,  as  is  supposed  by  able  critics, 
for  which  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  his  Lord  and  Master. 

How  vain  are  the  devices  of  men,  when  opposed  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Jehovah !  These  crafty  conspirators  fancied  that  tbey 
had  ruined  Joseph's  hopes  of  distinction  and  falsified  his  pro- 
phetical dreams,  while  they  were,  in  fact,  executing  the  designs 
of  Providence,  by  sending  him  into  Egypt  to  save  life.  Thus 
the  Lord  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  The  wicked 
do  not  aim  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purposes ;  they  are 
actuated  by  selfish,  sinister  and  impure  motives;  their  agency, 
therefore,  entitles  them  to  no  praise :  nay — acting  voluntarily, 
in  pursuit  of  their  own  unwarranted  ends,  they  are  always 
blameworthy  and  justly  punishable.  God  never  required,  nor 
inclined,  by  a  direct  influence,  Joseph's  brethren  to  sell  him 
into  Egypt.  Their  assistance  was  neither  deipanded  nor  need- 
ed; but  being  volunteered,  it  was  used  and  made  subsen^ient 
to  a  great  and  good  end,  while,  on  their  own  souls,  it  brought 
an  awful  weight  of  guilt  and  wretchedness. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  animadvert  on  the  shameful  deception, 
which  these  monsters  of  wickedness  practised  on  their  venerable 
father,  except  to  remark,  that  crimes  have  a  strong  and  almost 
irresistible  afiinity  for  one  another.  One  sin  leads  to  another, 
and  that  other  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  ivith  augmented  force,  till, 
without  the  interposition  of  redeeming  grace,  the  sinner  becomes 
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the  bondman  of  Satan,  and  is  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will. 
O  youth,  ye  who  are  beginning  to  forget  the  covenant  of  your 
^  God,  and  entering  on  the  paths  of  the  destroyer,  "  Turn  ye, 
turn  ye ;  for  why  will  ye  die !"  Joseph's  brethren  began  with 
envy  and  the  use  of  reproachful  language,  and  finished  their 
shocking  climax  of  evil  deeds  by  intentional  fratricide  and  de- 
liberate falsehood,  which,  but  for  the  kind  providence  and  grace 
of  God,  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  their  father. 

The  Midianitish  merchants  conveyed  Joseph  to  Egypt,  with 
their  other  articles  of  traffic,  and  there  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  a 
principal  officer  in  the  king's  army.  How  mysterious  are  the 
ways  of  Providence!  Here  is  a  lovely  youth,  of  undoubted 
piety  and  high  promise,  the  stay  and  hope  of  an  aged  father, 
not  only,  but  of  a  large  family,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  mer-  .' 
tenary  strangers — dragged  away  to  a  foreign  land,  and  there 
doomed  to  servitude !  But  let  us  judge  nothing  before  the 
time.  The  Lord's  way  is  often  in  the  deep ;  but  justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  Joseph  is  cast  down, 
but  not  forsaken.  He  who  had  been  a  faithful  son,  was  enabled, 
by  Divine  grace,  to  acquit  himself  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
servant,  with  so  much  integrity  and  diligence,  as  soon  to  secure 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  master.  Potiphar,  finding  his  ac- 
count in  the  humble  services  of  one  so  faithful  to  his  interests, 
raised  him  to  the  office  of  steward  of  his  house  and  superin- 
tendant  of  all  his  domestics  and  domestic  affairs. 

See  here  the  happy  influence  of  religious  principle.  God  was 
with  Joseph,  and  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper.  An  ap- 
proving conscience,  a  good  character,  and  a  divine  blessing,  will 
make  one  useful  and  contented  in  any  situation.  Let  servants 
and  others,  who  occupy  the  lowly  stations  in  society,  remember 
this,  and  they  will  find  little  occasion  to  envy  those  of  their  fel- 
low mortals,  who  move  in  the  higher  and  more  showy  walks  of 
human  life.  An  honest,  industrious,  and  trustworthy  servant 
will  not  go  long  unnoticed  or  unrewarded.  "  Let  every  man," 
says  Paul,  ^^^  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called. 
Art  thou  called,  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather :  for  he  that  is  called  in  the 
Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  free  man:  likewise,  also, 
he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  servant."  And  let  mas- 
ters learn  from  this  part  of  Joseph's  history,  to  prefer  pious  ser- 
vants. ^*  The  Lord  blessed  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  for  Jo- 
seph's sake."  Godly  servants  are  a  blessing  in  any  family;  and 
such  should  always  be  treated  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
The  more  of  genuine  religion  they  possess,  the  more  faithful 
they  will  be  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  the  more  as- 
siduously will  they  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  their  employers.    Let  such  never  be  oppressed  with 


or  in  old  age  ;  and,  above  all,  let  them  never  be  deprived  of  the 
rest  and  religious  privileges  of  the  Lord's  day. 

I'he  occurrence,  which,  while  it  illustrated  the  sterling  excel- 
lence of  Joseph's  moral  character,  eventuated  in  his  imprison- 
ment, is  related  hy  the  sacred  historian  in  few  words,  and 
with  artless  simplicity.  Uis  "goodly  and  well-favoured  per- 
son" excited  one  of  the  basest  passions  in  his  shameless  mis- 
tress, who  tempted  him  to  sin  with  her  in  a  way  that  shall  not 
be  namtd.  Hut,  beliold,  how  good  and  necessary  it  is  to  have 
the  heart  well  fortified  iiy  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  vir- 
tue! The  temptation,  though  presented  in  circumstances  sin- 
gularly embarrassing,  was  resisted,  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity'  to  his 
muster  and  of  piety  to  God,  to  which  no  language  of  mine  can 
do  justice:  "  But  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his  master's  wife. 
Behold,  my  master  wotieth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the  house, 
and  he  hath  committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand  ;  there  is 
none  greater  in  this  house  than  I :  neither  hath  he  kept  hack 
any  thing  from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife ;  Aaw 
then  can  I  do  this  great  xvicirdness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  Klark 
here  the  genuine  principle  of  obedience  to  the  divine  commands, 
and  the  grand  reason  why  no  sin  may  be  indulged:  It  m 
AGAINST  Gon  !  Yes,  however  much  wickedness  may  injure 
ourselves  or  our  neighbours,  it  is  ultimately  and  mainly  against 
God.  It  is  so,  whether  practised  openly  or  secretly;  it  is  so, 
even  when  it  comes  not  into  action,  if  it  be  cherished  in  oar 
hearts.  O  that  the  devisers  of  mischief  and  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity woidd  consider  that  "  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do !" 

Hut  Joseph's  base  tempter,  in  the  affair  just  alluded  to,  dis- 
appointed and  chagrined,  on  finding  his  virtue  proof  against  the 
violent  assault  which  she  had  made  upon  it,  resolves  that  if  he 
win  not  sin  with  her,  he  shall  feel  her  vengeance.  According- 
ly, having  contrived  her  story  with  great  ingenuity,  and  given 
to  it  an  air  of  plausibility,  she  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
preferring  her  complaint  against  the  hapless  Hebrew  ser%'am. 
The  project  succeeds.  The  credulous  husband  believes  the 
specious  tale;  his  wrath  is  kindled  against  Joseph;  and,  with- 
out allowing  the  accused  a  hearing,  "  he  took  him  and  put  him 
into  the  prison,  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound  ; 
and  he  was  there  in  the  prison;"  where,  for  the  present,  wc 
must  leave  him,  after  barely  adding,  in  the  words  of  scripture, 
by  way  of  relief  to  the  painful  sympathies,  which  have  followed 
him  thither,  that,  *'  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  showed  hira 
mercy,  and  gave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the 
prison."  W.  N. 
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LETTER  TO  .THE  EDITOB. 

«  CarUtle,  JV'ovmber  iH,  1822. 

*' Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

^^  I  hope  that  the  accompanying  paper  will  appear  to  you  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Magazine*  Its  author,  the 
late  Rev*  James  Pringle,  of  this  place,  was  a  remarkable  man : 
I  have  never  seen  his  superior  in  genius ;  and  his  Christian  and 
ministerial  virtues  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  deep  and  uni- 
versal grief  which  was  evinced  at  his  loss.  This  manuscript  is 
probably  the  only  memorial  of  him  that  will  appear  in  print,  as 
all  his  other  writings  are  in  a  short-hand  of  his  own.  Though 
of  no  very  great  consequence  in  itself,  it  will  furnish  to  his 
friends  a  specimen  of  that  practical  benevolence,  that  spirit  of 
scheming  and  doing'  good,  by  which  he  was  remarkably  charac- 
terized. Perhaps  too,  the  plan  proposed  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  many  of  your  readers,  and  give  them  some  useful  hints. 
For  my  part,  the  fundamental  idea  has  charmed  me ;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  so  obvious  and  beautiful  a  thought,  as  that  of 
forming  a  Christian  congregation  into  an  ^  Association'  for 
prayer  and  benevolent  effort,  never  presented  itself  to  me  be- 
fore.'' 

The  following  is  the  communication  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going letter.  We  insert  it  with  pleasure ;  and  beg  leave  lb  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  its  contents. 
The  plan  of  social  and  benevolent  exertions,  here  suggested,  ac- 
cords, in  its  leading  features,  to  what  has  been  practised  of  late, 
in  some  places,  with  cheering  effect :  and,  we  doubt  not,  that 
were  some  such  system  of  united  effort  adopted  in  every  Chris- 
tian congregation,  glorious  and  most  desirable  results  would 
follow.  Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  made ;  and  let  not  Chris- 
tians be  soon  discouraged.  The  object  is  great  2xA  good  be- 
yond comparison.  Praying  breath,  and  works  of  faith,  and  la- 
bours of  love,  are  never  spent  in  vain  :  ^^  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  a  kingdom  of  means." 

To  iht  Beneficent  Society  to  meet  at  the  Associate  Church  qf  Be- 

tlianj/f  January  Qth,  .1819. 

The  committee  of  inquiry  respectfully  report,  that  they  have 
taken  the  subject,  upon  which  they  were  instructed,  into  consi- 
deration, and  now  beg  leave  to  submit  certain  views  and  consi- 
derations as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  which  they  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  the  society.  They  regard  as  the  most  promi- 
nent and  most  important  features  in  the  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  liberal  spirit,  and  that  extent  of  object  which  charac- 
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opportunity  prcBcnbe,  and  is  ready  to  apply  its  resources  to 
every  department  of  beneficeuce  in  proportion  to  its  relative 
claim  to  attention. 

It  consecrates  to  the  service  of  philanthropy,  that  diversity 
of  opinion  and  those  prejudices  which  tend  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  Christians,  and  conciliates  and  harmonizes  confiicting 
interests  and  discordant  views. 

Under  this  impression,  (he  committee  would  not  voluntarily 
and  systematically  exclude  any  abject,  or  any  means,  calculated 
to  protnute  the  great  design  of  the  society — the  glory  of  God  in 
the  happiness  o?  man.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  other  ob- 
jects, besides  those  which  they  have  specified,  have  escaped 
their  attention,  or  arc  considered  unworthy  of  regard,  that  they 


have  not  extended  their  enunneration  and  entered  more  into  de- 
tail, but  because  they  regard  these  as  presenting  primary  and 
paramount  claims  to  their  attention,  and  auflicient  to  occupy  the 
attention  and  employ  ^e  resources  of  the  societ)'  in  its  present 
infantile  state- 
In  future  reports  they  shall  avail  themselves  of  emergent  cir- 
cumstances, to  suggest  such  ulterior  measures  as  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  the  actual  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  so- 
ciety, shall  warrant  and  require.  Christian  charity,  like  the 
pebble  dropped  in  the  lake,  should  send  forth  circle  after  circle, 
emanating  from  a  common  centre,  but  spreading  wider  and 
wider  till  they  reach  the  remotest  shore. 

The  committee,  while  they  recognise  Jehovah  as  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  man,  and 
by  his  holy  providence  regulating  and  directing  all  human  in- 
terests, are  solicitous  to  engage  his  propitious  regard,  and  his 
efficient  patronage  in  the  support  and  promotion  of  their  de- 
signs; well  assured,  that  if  he  be  for  them,  none  can  be  against 

With  this  view  they  recommend,  as  a  suitable  object  of  bene- 
ficence, not  only  the  performance  of  public  prayers  in  the  so- 
ciety itself,  but  also, 

I.  The  establishment  of  associations  for  prayer  and  religious 
conference,  wherever  it  shall  bi  found  practicable  and  expe- 
dient. 

Associations  of  this  kind,  independently  of  the  great  scriptural 
principle,  that  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  roan 
Bvaileth  much,  are  calculated  to  excite  and  diffuse  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  invigorate  and  multiply  the  Christian  virtues.  They 
advise  that  the  society  prescribe  a  few  simple  and  general  rules 
for  conducting  them,  leaving  it  to  each  association  to  adopt 
those  detailed  regulations  for  their  own  government,  which  lo- 
cal circumstances  and  their  respective  views  and  disposiootis 
nay  dictate. 
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The  committee  do  not  presume  to  propose  any  constitutional 
rules  for  this  purpose,  nor  even  to  suggest  the  particular  provi- 
sions which  they  might  deem  proper  to  introduce.  They 
would,  however,  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  society, 
whether,  in  addition  to  the  exercises  usual  in  such  societies,  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  furnish  each  with  some  periodical  reli- 
gious publications,  and  make  the  reading  of  them  a  part  of  the 
services.  An  intelligent  and  permanently  operative  zeal  is  to 
be  produced  only  by  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  with  the  operations  and  tendencies  of 
Divine  Providence. 

II.  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  necessities,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  that  actually  exist. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  that  special  committees 
be  appointed  in  every  neighbourhood  :  wherever  particular  in- 
quiry has  been  instituted,  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  of 
wants  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  generally  supposed;' 
and  though  it  is  our  happiness  to  live  in  a  place  where  poverty, 
and  ignorance,  and  vice,  have  not  made  those  melancholy  in- 
roads which  are  elsewhere  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  they  prevail  to  an  extent  of  which  few  are  fully 
aware.  Nothing  but  ^^  domiciliary  visits"  will  ascertain  the  sad 
reality,  and  probe  the  wound  to  the  bottom,  that  the  necessary 
remedies  may  be  applied  with  confidence  and  skill.  Let  this 
phrase — once  the  language  of  tyrants  and  the  terror  of  the  op- 
pressed—4e  henceforth  associated  with  the  ideas  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  Nor  need  we  be  apprehensive  that  these  visits 
will  be  regarded  as  officious  intrusions.  Experience  has  de- 
cided that,  when  conducted  with  piety  and  prudence,  they  are 
received  with  gratitude,  and  produce  the  most  salutary  effects. 
And  even  if  in  some  cases  the  event  should  be  otherwise,  the 
benefit  will,  upon  the  whole,  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  such  visits,  while  they  ascertain 
the  actual  wants,  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  of  supplying 
them,  by  the  administration  of  pecuniary  relief,  of  pious  coun- 
sel, and  of  edifying  tracts  or  other  books. 

III.  Having  ascertained  the  necessities,  the  next  step  is  to 
relieve  them.  They  will  be  of  two  kinds  ; — those  of  the  body, 
and  those  of  the  mind. 

Each  requires  its  appropriate  remedy,  although  they  may 
often  be  combined  witn  advantage.  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, there  are  three  general  cases  which  may  occur,  and  whieh 
must  be  met  by  correspondent  applications. 

1.  When  an  individual  or  family  is  in  indigent  circumstances, 
but  enjoys  good  health,  it  must  arise  from  some  visitation  of 
God,  or  from  want  of  proper  economy  and  discretion,  or  from 
indolence.     In  either  case  it  would  be  improper  to  grant  pecu*- 
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niary  assistance,  without  at  the  same  Ume  giving  them  suitable 
employment :  but  a  moderate  aid,  either  wholly  vested  in,  or 
at  least  accompanied  with  the  means  and  implements  of  indus- 
try, may  be  of  essential  utility.  And  a  just  discriminatioD 
should  always  be  made,  so  as  to  discountenance  the  vicious  and 
indolent,  and  encourage  the  meritorious* 

2*  Where  indisposition,  or  other  providential  affliction,  has 
deprived  a  family  or  individual  of  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
sistence, relief  should  be  extended  in  such  a  way  as  most  effec- 
tually to  remove  the  evil,  either  by  occasional  supplies,  or, 
which  is  much  preferable,  if  the  cause  be  permanent,  by  regular 
annuities. 

3.  Occasional  misfortunes  may  oecur  in  the  providence  of 
God,  which  will  render  assistance  peculiarly  necessary  and  de- 
sirable for  a  short  time,  and  require  immediate  attention ;  or 
meritorious  strangers  may  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  pass 
through  it,  who  need  assistance,  and  whose  wants  should 
be  promptly  relieved.  In  all,  liberality  should  be  united  with 
economy,  and  such  measures  be  adopted  as  to  confer  the  great- 
est benefit  with  the  most  tender  delicacy. 

IV.  The  committee  regard  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  poor  as  calculated  to  promote  their  best  interests,  and  to 
augment  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 
They  therefore  recommend,  as  a  proper  object  of  beneficence, 
the  education  of  poor  children. 

There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done  : — 
By  the  permanent  establishment  of  free  schools— the  erection 
of  circulating  schools — and  the  support,  gratuitously,  of  scholar- 
ships, in  schools  that  are  or  may  be  established  by  others.  The 
first  method  is  best  adapted  to  cities  and  places  where  the  popu- 
lation is  crowded  and  very  poor :  the  second,  to  places  where 
the  mass  of  the  community  is  illiterate :  the  last,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  best  calculated  for  our  situation;  and,  as  such,  the 
committee  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  society.  It 
might  be  proper  also,  even  where  a  scholarship  is  not  placed 
wholly  upon  a  charitable  foundation,  to  diminish,  by  the  aid  of 
the  society,  the  expense  of  education  to  necessitous  individuals, 
and  thus  to  afford  greater  facilities  to  the  instruction  of  children 
whose  parents,  though  not  indigent,  are  yet  incompetent  to 
their  education  without  great  inconvenience.  Nor  would  it  be 
improper  to  assist  young  men  of  good  moral  characters  and  ta- 
lents, in  acquiring  that  higher  and  more  extensive  erudition 
which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  public  usefulness,  espe- 
cially in  the  gospel  ministry. 

V.  For  the  instruction  of  illiterate  adults,  whether  bond  or 
free,  whose  situation  and  duties  prevent  their  attendance  upon 
other  days,  the  committee  recommend  the  establishment  of 
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Sunday  schools,  upon  such  principles,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  require. 

These  institutions  form  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  and  are  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
Christian  charity.  Experience  has  abundandy  established  what, 
indeed,  was  presumable  from  abstract  considerations,  that  adults 
are  more  capable  of  learning,  and  make  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  children,  whose  immaturity 
of  mind,  and  levity  of  disposition,  create  the  greatest  obstacles. 

In  these  schools  religious  instruction  should  always  consti- 
tute the  grand  and  paramount  object,  and  other  learning  be  held 
in  a  just  and  obvious  subordination  to  it.  Without  ventiu'ing 
to  propose  a  particular  plan,  the  committee  only  remark,  that 
experience  has  decided  in  favour  of  gratuitous  instruction ;  and 
has  shown  the  advantage,  and  almost  the  necessity,  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  a  general  su- 
perintendant  in  each  school ;  and  they  recommend  as  well  on 
account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system  as  its  economy,  the  use  of 
the  series  of  lessons  published  by  the  Female  Sunday  School 
Union  of  New  York,*  and  the  catechisms  and  scripture  seiec^ 
lions  employed  in  the  schools  under  their  direction. 

VI.  From  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  society,  it  is 
important  that  the  whold  weight  of  its  influence  be  employed  in 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  while  the  members 
redeem  the  pledge  given  in  their  subscription,  to  discountenance 
by  their  example,  their  counsel,  &c.  ever}'  thing  immoral  in  its 
nature  and  tendency,  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society, 
the  committee  recommend  further  that  special  measures  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose,  by  aiding  the  magistrates  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  by  other  prudent  means.  It  is  only  where 
the  tone  of  morals  is  sufficiently  elevated,  and  the  cilrrent  of 
public  sentiment  is  in  conformity  to  the  salutary  provisions  of 
the  statute-book,  that  much  good  can  be  effected,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  they  act  with  a  cautious  and  temperate  zeal.  Yet 
the  committee  are  persuaded  that  something  may  be  attempted, 
even  now,  and  they  indulge  confident  hopes  that  the  state  of 
things  will  be  gradually  meliorated,  and  afford  them  more  and 
greater  facilities  to  promote  the  general  good. 

VII.  The  very  restricted  opportunities  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  society  enjoy,  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
operations  of  the  Christian  world,  and  with  the  many  excellent 
institutions  which  have  been  established  for  doing  good,  while 
they  deter  the  committee  from  inviting  their  attention  to  a  va- 

*  The  Union  Society  of  Philadelphia  have  always  on  hand  a  good  selection 
of  Sunday  school  books,  which  they  furnish  on  very  moderate  tenns. 

J^Tote  by  the  Edifr. 
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riety  of  objects  well  meriting  attention,  but  which  would  yet 
be  premature,  induce  them  to  recommend  also,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  the 
most  suitable  objects  of  beneficence,  and  the  most  expedient 
means  of  accomplishing  them.  Individuals  and  societies  are 
constandy  communicating  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  and 
of  their  experience ;  an  acquaintance  with  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  society  in  conducting  their  opera- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  occasional  and  periodical  publications, 
with  which  the  society  should  furnish  themselves,  the  commit- 
tee advise  that  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  books  on  religioB 
and  morals,  and  domestic  economy,  be  provided  for  gratuitous 
distribution  or .  circulation^  and  even  if  it  were  thought  expe- 
dient that  there  should  be  combined  with  these,  upon  such 
principles  as  may  be  deemed  most  beneficial,  a  general  library 
tor  the  use  of  the  vicinity.  The  extension  of  knowledge  is 
direcdy  calculated  to  promote  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  society; 
and  the  multiplication  of  valuable  books  in  public  or  in  private 
libraries,  is  die  most  convenient  and  effectual  method  of  ex- 
tending it. 

VIII.  Finally,  if  the  funds  of  the  society  will  authorize  it, 
after  supplying  these  wants  of  the  vicinity,  there  are  public  in- 
stitutions of  charity,  and  of  religion,  which  will  gratefully  re- 
ceive the  surplus,  and  employ  it  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of 
indisputable  importance. 

The  field  is  boundless,  and  can  never  be  more  than  partially 
explored.  Those  minute  portions  which  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  society,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet 
with  their  approbation,  and  be  cultivated  with  zeal  and  effect. 
While  the  committee  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  devote 
their  labours  to  duties  of  such  high  and  holy  interest,  they 
would  provoke  their  brethren  to  love  and  to  good  works :  **  Let 
us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing — in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not." 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  Pringle,  Chairman. 


CONCEBT   OF  PRATEK  FOB  A  GENERAI.  OUTPOURING  OF  THK 

HOLT  SPIRIT. 

A  Letter  from  Rev.  Mr,  Stewart^  ofLtrndon^  to  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Philadelphia. 

No.  11»  Alford  Place,  Bedford  Square,  London,  July  22, 1822. 

Dear  and  Rev.  Sir, — By  a  letter  lately  received  from  a  reli- 
gious friend  in  Boston,  New  England,  I  am  informed  that  you 
would  kindly  permit  me  to  communicate  with  you  upon  a  sub- 
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Ject  connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  Icingdom  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  It  is  upon  the  furtherance  of  a  plan  now 
widely  extending^  for  uniting  all  sincere  Christians  in  earnest 
prayer  for  the  general  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  tract 
and  small  pamphlet*  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose,  will 
more  fidly  explain  the  subject,  which,  you  will  observe,  is  not 
so  much  establishing  particular  prayer-meetings,  as  bringing 
the  church  of  Christ  into  a  suppliant  state — ^into  a  practical  feel- 
ing, that  whilst  we  are  using  every  active  exertion,  no  great 
blessing  will  take  place,  till  the  Lord  pours  down  the  gracious 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  a  much  larger  measure  than  he 
has  done  hitherto. 

In  prosecuting  this  obiect,  I  have  taken  an  extensive  tour 
through  difFei'ent  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
have  visited  different  Protestant  churches  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  ancient  churches  among  the  Vaudois  in 
Piedmont.     By  the  Divine  blessing  an  entire  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent has  prevailed  in  all  serious  Christians  upon  the  impor- 
tance and  desirableness  of  the  object.     Many  among  the  most 
pious  of  my  brethren  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  amongst 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
Independents,  Moravians,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Scc.have  agreed 
to  supplicate  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  themselves,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  excite  other  Christians  to  do  the  same.     There  are 
now  Christians  in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  India,  who  unite  with  you  in  Ame- 
rica and  with  us  in  Britain,  in  supplicating  this  unbounded 
mercy  regularly  every  Sabbath  morning  in  private,  and  every 
Monday  evening  in  their  families,  besides  other  seasons.    StiU, 
as  this  object  is  so  extensive,  it  requires  exertion  in  all  parts  to 
bring  it  into  full  bearing.     My  particular  request,  therefore,  is 
to  call  in  your  aid  and  the  aid  of  all  your  pious  brethren  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  very  gratifying  for  us  in  England,  to  read  the  account  of 
God's  mercy  in  your  parts,  and  of  the  increasing  zeal  of  true 
Christians.  May  the  Lord  enlarge  his  borders  more  and  more 
among  you!  May  your  churches  be  as  well  watered  gardens — 
as  streams  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not. 

We  have  had  no  public  society  for  exciting  this  spirit   of 
prayer,  but  many  private  conferences  have  taken  place  among 
serious  ministers  upon  the  subject.    At  these  friendly  meetings 
this  question  has  been  discussed,  *'  What  is  the  best  mode  of 
promoting  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  the  general  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."    These  meetings  have  been  commenced  md  con- 
cluded with  prayer,  and  a  peculiar  blessing  has  appeared  to  rest 

•  The  tract,  and  Ml  extract  (on  the  activity  of  Satan)  from  tlie  pampblet  re- 
ferred tc^  were  pubUahed  in  our  last  number. 
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bpoQ  them.  There  has  been  a  frequent  acknowledgmeiit  that 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  admitted  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  too  much  overlooked*  This  has  been  con- 
fessed before  God,  and  resolutions  formed,  in  dependance  upon 
His  grace,  to  put  a  greater  honour  upon  His  person  and  work  in 
future.  In  diiferent  parts  of  Britain,  courses  of  sermons  have 
been  preached  on  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jn  the  addresses 
of  many  of  the  speakers  at  our  public  meetings  for  spreading 
the  gospel,  this  subject  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon.  Re- 
solutions have  been  passed  at  our  annual  meetings,  calling  upon 
the  members  eamesdy  to  supplicate  a  more  abundant  measure 
of  His  gracious  influences;  and  in  various  ways  this  fiaoie  of 
devotion  is  spreading  among  us.  The  point  has  been  to  diffuse 
this  subject  through  all  our  societies,  and  to  call  upon  all  pre- 
viously existing  institutions  to  advance  a  spirit  of  prayer. — 
Happy  shall  we  be  if  this  devotional  ardour  extends  to  all  parts; 
if  all  the  family  of  God,  distributed  as  they  are  through  aO 
parts  of  the  earth,  would  unite  in  determination  to  give  him  no 
rest  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.  Oh,  did  the 
children  of  God  but  reflect  upon  the  power  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  upon  his  readiness  to  exercise  that  power  in  an- 
swer to  their  prayers,  how  eagerly  would  they  supplicate  his 
mercy !  Our  ever  to  be  adored  Saviour,  when  be  drew  nigh  to 
Jerusalem,  wept  over  it,  and  in  his  dying  moments  prayed, 
^^  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Had 
his  members  but  a  share  of  the  tender  pity  of  their  dying  Head 
— did  they  but  reflect  that  there  are  now  near  eight  hundred 
millions  living  in  sin ;  that  ere  another  year  is  passed,  thirty  of 
these  millions  will  be  removed  by  death  from  the  mercies  of  the 
gospel ;  that  all  their  eflbrts  in  preaching,  educating,  and  dbtri* 
buting  tracts  and  the  scriptures,  without  a  Divine  blessing,  can- 
not effectually  recover  one  soul;  but  that  Jehovah  can  make  the 
dry  bones  live — ^how  earnest  would  be  their  cry,  Oh  Lord  con- 
vert the  Jews — Pity  the  Heathen-— Have  mercy  on  the  whole 
race  of  man — Pour  thy  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  let  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  cover  trie  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea* 
May  God  pour  this  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  on  his 
church,  and  if  it  be  his  will,  may  we  see  this  blessed  sight  1 

It  is  in  promoting  this  object,  that  I  again  request  your  aid. 
And  if  in  the  revivals  .of  religion  among  you,  there  are  any 
hints  you  can  offer  upon  the  means  which  have  generally  pre- 
ceded these  revivals,  upon  the  subjects  of  sermons,  upon  the 
best  mode  of  forming  and  conductmg  prayer  meetings,  or,  in 
short,  upon  any  point  which  you  may  think  useful,  I  shall  feel 
very  much  obliged. 

The  sea  separates  our  bodies — I  trust  the  love  of  our  Divine 
Master  unites  our  hearts.     May  we  live  in  the  anticipation  q£ 
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the  period,  when  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,  when  his  servants 
shall  serve  Him,  and  see  his  face  !    Peace  be  with  you ! 

Your  affectionate  brother  in  the  Lord, 

James  Haldane  Stewart* 


OraHon  ddiroered  before  the  Somerset  County  Bible  Society,  ^Oth 
August^  182£9  by  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq.  ^Frinceion,  J^.J. 

(Continued  from  p.  495.) 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  influence  which  the  Bible 
exerts  on  individuals  and  families.  Let  us  next  trace  its  in- 
fluence on  a  wider  circle— on  neighbourhoods  or  larger  commu- 
nities* 

Since  the  origin  of  Bible  Societies,  many  well  authenticated 
facts  prove  the  extensive  and  happy  influence  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  scriptures  has  had  on  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
human  family*  Villages  and  towns  that  before  were  infamous 
for  profanity,  for  drunkenness,  gaming  and  riot,  at  the  approach 
of  the  Bible  have  undergone  a  total  change  of  character.  The 
drunkard  has  forsaken  the  tippling  house ;  instead  of  oaths  and 
imprecations,  the  lips  of  the  swearer  have  uttered  only  the  lan- 
guage of  penitence  and  prayer;  the  gaming-table  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  house  of  God;  and  scenes  of  riot  and  boisterous 
festivity  have  become  scenes  of  order,  of  peace,  and  social  hap- 
piness. 

To  facts  like  these,  a  variety  of  evidence  could  easily  be  ad- 
duced. We  shall  quote  but  one  authority  :  it  is  from  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society.  In  this  report  the  com- 
mittee say,  **  they  could  mention  entire  villages^  formerly  the 
abodes  of  idleness  and  immorality,  now  exhibiting  the  pleasing 
aspect  of  industry  and  decorum."  "  The  blasphemer  (say  they) 
fears  an  oath;  the  Sabbath-breaker  respects  the  holy  day  of  rest; 
the  drunkard  is  sober ;  and  he  that  stole  steals  no  more^  but  la- 
bours with  his  hands  to  provide  things  decent  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.'*  Before  triumphs  like  these,  how  truly  contemptible  does 
infidel  philosophy  appear!  Abashed  and  ashamed,  her  prose- 
lytes (were  they  not  callous  to  the  sentiment  of  shame)  would 
shrink  from  public  view,  to  conceal  the  mortifying  contrast  be- 
tween the  effects  of  their  principles  and  those  of  the  Bible. 

These  pretenders  to  superior  wisdom  may  borrow  light  from 
the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and  call  it  the  "light  of  Rea- 
son,"— they  may  boast  of  scattering  the  darkness  of  error,  and 
of  freeing  the  human  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  superstition  ; 
but  when  did  they  ever  reclaim  one  reprobate  from  the  slavery 
of  vice  ?  when  did  thev  ever  shed  the  joys  of  hope,  of  content- 
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end  wretchedness,  and  conduct  (hem  to  industrj',  order  and  ex- 
alted happiness?  when  did  they  ever 

"  Direct  one  tnottal  in  the  pith  to  heiT'n, 
Renew  one  soul,  or  show  ope  siil  forgiv'n." 

But  the  principles  of  the  Bible  have  still  a  wider  range.  They 
reach  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  from  the  untutored  savage 
to  the  most  polished  members  of  civilized  society.  There  is  no 
r&Qfc  so  elevated,  nor  any  class  or  condition  so  humble,  which 
they  are  not  calculated  to  bless.  From  individuals,  families, 
and  neighbourhoods,  they  extend  to  nations  and  the  world. 
Where  the  principles  of  the  gospel  have  their  just  influence  on 
the  rulers  of  states  and  empires,  they  produce  equity,  order  and 
peace.  No  maxim  is  more  universally  true  than  that  "  rig-A/- 
ousness  exaltetli  a  nation^  -while  sin  is  the  reproach  of  any  peo- 
ple" Where  divine  truth  enlightens  the  mind  and  directs  the 
conduct  of  persons  in  high  authority,  there  we  discern  integrity 
and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money — wisdom  and 
moderation  in  government — respect  ahroad  and  confidence  at 
home:  the  nation  is  at  once  enlightened,  flourishing  and  happy. 

Bui  we  advance  one  step  further,  and  assert,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  are  calculnied  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the 
WORLD.  They  tend  to  promote  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men;"  they  enjoin,  under  the  most  awful  sanctions,  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries;  they  teach  nations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, to  be  contented  with  the  allotments  of  Heaven,  and  to 
cultivate  toward  each  other  the  affection  of  brethren.  No  mat- 
ter whether  they  inhabit  a  torrid  or  a  temperate  zone — no  matter 
what  language  they  speak,  or  what  complexion  they  wear — no 
matter  whether  bond  or  Iree,  savage  or  civilized,  if  they  are  but 
enljghtened-by  the  gospel  and  live  agreeably  to  its  rules,  they 
become  reformed,  renewed,  regenerated  beings — they  become 
"  heirs  of  God,"  a  "  chosen  generation,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people."* 

•  Tlie  great  and  lesmed  Lord  Bacon  declares,  that  "  Tlier 
found  in  uiy  s^c  of  the  world  either  philaaophj'  or  sect,  religion 
wLich  did  BoUighly  exalt  the  public  gnod  >sthc  Christian  futh." 

Aitd  tho  eloquent  Lord  Bolingbroke,  with  all  hia  inlidel  prejudice*,  wu  con- 
BtraJned  to  itltnoHiieilgt,  thut  "  No  rclipon  ever  appeared  in  die  world,  uhase 
natural  londenc;  Was  so  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  nuui- 
kiiid  as  Christiaiiitv.  11  is  one  continued  leflson  (sap  he)  of  the  strictest  mo- 
rality, of  justice,  of  benevolence  and  of  universal  charity. 

"  No  truth  (says  our  own  immortal  Washi^qtd'i,  Ln  his  inaugiiral  address  aa 
President  of  the  United  States,)  is  more  ihotflu^ly  established,  tliin  that  there 
exists  ut  the  economv  and  course  of  Nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  vir- 
tue and  liappiness — Lelween  duty  and  advantage — between  tlic  (jenuine  mal- 
imsof  an  huneitand  magnnniinous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  ttf  public  pros- 
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Looking  forward  to  that  happy  period  when  "  the  whok  earth 
ohail  he  given  to  the  Saviour  for  an  inheritance^  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  a  poesesjtioTiy^  does  not  the  Chris- 
tian's eye  brighten  with  joy^  and  his  heart  expand  with  a  pure 
and  generous  exaltation? 

Happy  period!  when  man  shall  no  longer  oppress  or  enslave 
his  brother  man — when  war  shall  no  longer  desolate  the  fields 
of  the  husbandman,  or  the  abodes  of  industry  and  peaee«-when 
this  earth,  so  long  an  Aceldama  moistened  and  fertilized  by 
the  blood  of  its  children,  shall  become  a  second  paradise— when 
angels  shall  once  more  visit  it  on  errands  of  mercy,  and  all  crea- 
tion join  in  one  sublime  tribute  of  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the 
Redeemer  of  our  race« 

•  «  Come  then,  Iitcabhatb  Wobo  ! 
And  added  to  thy  many  crovna 

Recetre  yet  one--the  crown  of  all  the  earth  : 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy.    It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant  ere  Nature's  birth ; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine,  by  purchase  tince^ 
And  oTerpaid  its  nlue,  with  thv  blood. 
Receive  vet  one,  aa  radiant  as  the  rest ; 
Due  to  thy  hist  and  most  effectual  work. 
Thy  word  fhlfilled — rax  cowauasr  or  ▲  wobxa/' 

We  have  now  given  a  very  brief  ^nd  hasty  sketch  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Bible  on  individuals,  on  families,  on  society,  and 
on  the  world.  There  are  however  two  classes,  constituting  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race;,  on  whose  condition 
the  principles  of  the  Bible  have  had  a  peculiar  and  most  salu<% 
tary  influence.    These  are  Xht  female  eex  and  the  poor. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  how  deeded. and 
miserable  was  the  lot  of  woman  in  every  state  of  society,  and  in 
every  region  of  the  globe!— the  subject  of  brutal  and  unfeeling 
power— -the  slave  of  passion  and  caprice — ^the  submissive  vie* 
tim  of  unchastened  and  illicit  desire.  £ven  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  under  a  code  of  laws  that  emanated  from  the  Le- 
gislator of  the  universe,  how  shameless  and  profligate  was  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  loftiest  pretenders  to  ceremonial  sanc- 
tity.* 

Among  the  Jews  polygamy  was  permitted  and  practised; 
and  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  without  consulting  any  monitor 
but  his  own  caprice,  thought  it  no  oflence  against  the  decalogue, 
to  ^^put  away^^  the  most  affectionate  and  obedient  wife,  and  to 
legalize  the  atrocious  act  by  ^^  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  J** 

But  among  all  the  heathen  nations,  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 

perity  and  felicity ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  leas  persuaded,  that  the  propitieng  amiitf^ 
•f  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a  noHon^  that  diereffards  the  ftmrml  mle^  «f 
crder  and  right  which  Ueayb^t  itssu  heu  •ndainrd.** 

*  See  JeKttA»hf  v.  8.    John,  viii.  9. 


and  by  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  as  without  soui*.  It  is  ontjr 
UDder  the  benign  radiance  of  Christian  principles  that  woman 
has  actdined  her  proper  rank  in  society.  Here  her  gentle  vir- 
tues have  been  fostered;  here  all  those  lovely  traits  of  sympathy, 

of  ti-n  Jeniess,  of  piety  and  bcnevoli-nce,  have  expanded  and  ele- 
vated her  character  in  many  inslances  to  a  resemblance  of  an- 
gelic natures. 

True,  indeed,  by  the  fatal  curiosity  of  our  first  mother,  man 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  joys  of  paradise;  but  much  have  her 
daughters  done,  under  the  light  of  gospel  truth,  to  compensate 
us  fur  this  loss.  Much  have  they  done,  in  the  endeared  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life,  to  change  this  '*  wilderness  of  wo  into  a 
paradise  of  bliss." 

That  such  lovely  and  estimable  traits  have  ever  been  fully 
deviloped  in  the  female  character,  is  owing  pre-eminently  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  To  woman,  this  has  been  truly 
a  revelation  of  transcendent  mercy.  It  has  raised  her  from  de- 
gradation to  importance;  it  has  called  into  exercise  all  those 
nne  sensibilities,  all  those  sweet  charities,  which  smooth  the 
rugged  path  of  life,  which  bind  society  together  by  silken  cords, 
and  which  become  the  foretaste  and  the  pledge  of  a  purer  and 
more  permanent  felicity  in  the  life  to  come. 

But  the  gospel  is  also  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  poor. 
When  these  "good  tidings"  were  first  proclaimed  to  mankind, 
one  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  was,  that  "  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  prrached."  Its  divine  Author  was  horn  of  an  obscure 
virgin, and  was  brought  up  in  circumstances  of  laborious  poverty. 
He  whose  throne  w.is  the  heaven  of  heavens,  condescended  to  be 
cradled  in  a  manger.  He  who  could  have  commanded  the  trea- 
sures of  the  uifiverae,  had  not  a  spot  on  earth  he  could  call  his 
own:  "  The  foxes  have  holes,"  said  he,  ^'^  and  the  birds  oj"  the  air 
have  nests;  but  the  San  of  man  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

Long  after  his  reascension  to  heaven,  it  is  recorded  of  his 
followers,  that  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the  fesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  art  called  T^*  but  that  "  God  hath  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  hath  promised  to  those  that  iovc  him.''''] 

The  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  are  both  trials  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude.  It  requires  not  merely  strength  of 
mind,  but  substantial  religious  principle,  to  support  the  one 
with  patience  and  fortitude,  and  the  other  with  temperance  and 
humility.  Never  was  a  wiser  prayer  offered  to  Heaven  than 
that  of  Agur,  when  he  asked  "  neither  for  poverty  nor  riches" 
but  for  ^'■food  convaiient  for  him" 

*  1  Cor.  i.  26.  +  James,  ii.  5, 
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Our  Uessed  Saviour  represents  the  salvation  of  those  who 
trust  in  riches,  as  an  event  next  to  impossible,  while  to  tht  poor 
his  kindest  promises  and  his  richest  consolations  were  addressed. 
Indeed  throughout  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the 
poor  seem  to  have  engaged  the  peculiar  compassion  and  regard 
of  the  Supreme  Being* 

Those  who  are  in  humble  circumstances  may  indeed  want 
some  of  the  superfluities,  or  perhaps  of  the  comforts  of  life;  but 
they  are  exempt  also,  from  the  trials  and  fearful  responsibilities 
of  the  rich*  If  they  have  fewer  enjoyments,  they  have  also 
fewer  anxieties  and  cares.  But  whatever  else  they  may  want, 
they  need  not  to  want  a  Bible*  Here  they  will  find  heavenly 
wealth:  here  is  the  pearl  of  great  price:  here  are  deposited 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  treasures  which  wax  not  old, 
which  moth  will  not  corrupt  nor  rust  corrode,  and  which  death 
itself  cannot  wrest  from  their  possession* 

Christian  Brethren — ^The  very  brief  survey  we  have  now 
taken  of  the  nature,  purport,  and  effects  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
suggests  some  precious  consolations  and  some  impressive  ad- 
monitions* 

It  is  delightful  to  reflect  that  we  live  at  a  period  when  this 
inestimable  volume  is  attainable  at  a  small  expense,  and  can  be 
read  without  any  personal  risk  of  liberty  or  estate*  The  poor- 
est labourer,  from  the  earnings  of  a  day,  can  procure  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  entire  Bible;  and  if  from  his 
scanty  funds  he  cannot  afford  enough  for  this  object,  the  public 
libersdity  will  interpose  and  supply  his  wants. 

It  was  not  always  so*  Before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  it  would  have  required  years  of  labour  to  procure  a 
single  copy  of  the  Bible*  And  there  are  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  when  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the  scriptures 
would  have  exposed  the  possessor  to  persecution,  to  corporal 
punishment,  or  to  death** 

For  ages  it  has  been  the  avowed  system  of  one  denomination 
of  Christians  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures 

*  By  an  e^ct  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  all  the  Chiiatians  subject  to  his  au- 
thority were  required,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  commit  their  copies  of 
the  scriptures  to  the  flames. 

The  nrst  translation  that  was  made  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Eng^lish,  was  in 
the  14th  century,  by  the  intrepid  and  zealous  John  Wicktiff,  of  Oxford.  la 
what  light  this  important  work  was  regarded  by  the  contemporary  clergy,  may 
be  inferred  from  what  is  said  by  Kittsktom',  a  canon  of  Leicester,  who  wrote 
shortly  after  the  death  of  WickliflT.  <*  Christ  (says  this  zealous  priest)  entrusted 
his  gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  chixrch,  to  minister  to  the  laity  and 
weaker  sort,  accotding  to  their  exigencies  and  several  occasions.  But  this  Mas- 
ter John  Wykliif,  by  translating  it,  has  made  it  vulvar j  and  has  laid  it  open  to 
the  laity  and  even  to  womtn  who  can  read,  more  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  cler^  and  those  of  the  best  undeAtanding ;  and  thus  the  gospel- 
jewely  the'evangehcal  pearl,  is  thrown  about  and  trodde?  underfoot  of  swine.** 
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from  the  laity.*  And  .even  at  the  pff  esent  day,  amidst  all  the 
science  which  is  diffused  through  the  different  ranks  of  society^ 
the  same  system  is  pursued  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  Pope  predominates. 

So  in  Pagan  countries,  the  common  people  are  debarred  froiA 
all  access  to  the  light  of  religious  truth.f 

How  incomparably  preferable  to  this  is  the  conditioa  of  die 
poorest  person  in  countries  where  the  Christian  religioo,  as  pro* 
fessed  by  Reformed  Protestants,  is  in  full  exercise !  How  bsLfppy 
the  citizens  of  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  in  die 
rights  and  privileges  they  enjoy,  without  distincUon  of  sect  or 
class !  While  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race 
are  sunk  in  gross  idolatry  and  superstition,  with  little  enjoymeni 
in  the  present  life,  and  at  death  quitting  the  world  shrouded  in 
dark  and  hopeless  delusion ;  we  are  cheered  with  the  lig^t  of 
true  religion,  irradiating  all  the  path  of  life,  and  opening  to  siii* 
cere  believers  the  prospect  of  endless  bliss. 

Supported  by  such  prospects  and  animated  by  such  h<^>es9 
how  diligent  should  professing  Christians  be^  to  diffuse  more 
widely  that  inestimable  book,  which  contains  those  inatructioas 
and  precepts  which  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  And  kt  us  be 
admonished,  brethren,  that  the  period  for  the  discharge  of  this 
important  duty  is,  to  each  of  us,  at  once  precarious  and  brief« 
The  members  of  this  society  are  on  the  present  occasion  curged 
to  renew  their  exertions  in  this  blessed  cause,  by  incidents  uiat 
cast  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  anniversary  we  now 
celebrate.  Only  two  short  years  have  this  day  elapsed  since  the 
worthy  and  eloquent  Frelinghuysen  occupied  the  place  where 
I  now  stand.  He  is  gone — ^gone  to  the  land  of  ulence  and  obli-> 
vion,  followed  by  the  tears  and  benedictions  of  many  who  now 
hear  me.  He  is  gone  from  a  scene  of  conflict  and  of  pain,  to  si 
*'*'  houee  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens^'*  to  a  region 
where  "/A^  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  where  the  weary 
are  atrest.^'*  But  this  Uow,  at  once  so  unexpected  and  so  af- 
flicting, in  a  litde  more  than  a  year  was  followed  by  another 

melancholy  public  loss. 

^Rare  are  solitsary  woes: 
They  lore  a  tnun— they  tread  each  other's  heel." 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  its  pious  and  de* 

*  Underthe  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifthp  while  Et^ikad  was  subject  to  Hie  qii. 
ritual  control  of  the  Pope,  an  act  of  Parliament  waa  paaaed,  to  prevent  the  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures  in  English.  It  enacted  that  <*  whosoever  they  were  that 
should  read  the  acripturea  in  thdr  mother  tongae  they  ahoul^  raifeit  londfa^ 
cately  Uft  and  gode*^  from  theyr  keyvetfmr  ew&rf  and  Be  cundemudfrt  h&rwtifkm  m 
Godf  enemjfs  to  the  Arrowne,  and  moH  errant  troftwree  to  the  iande" 

f  One  of  the  laws  of  Mamry  the  Hindoo  legislator,  directs  that  if  a  Soodra  (a 
person  in  one  of  the  inferior  casta  of  India)  shall  dare  to  listen  to  &e  YeA^ 
(one  of  the  sacred  books  of  iLe  nation)  mehed  lead  shall  be  ponied  into  bis 
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voted  president,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  statedly  meets  for  worship  and  instruction  in  this  place^ 
has  been  called  from  his  labours  on  earth  to  his  reward  on  high. 
It  seems  as  if  but  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  since  within  these 
walls  he  joined  us  in  the  song  of  praise,  or  in  our  united  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne  of  grace.  His  departure  has  left  a  mourn* 
ful  void  in  this  sanctuary  :  that  voice  which  so  often  roused  the 
sleeping  conscience,  which  confirmed  the  faith  or  relieved  the 
sorrows  of  believers,  will  never  more  be  heard  from  this  sacred 
desk :  the  clods  of  the  valley  will  hide  the  precious  remains  of 
this  heir  of  heaven  from  the  view  of  his  afflicted  relatives  and 
flock,  until  they  and  he  shall  awake  from  the  long  sleep  of  death, 
and  together  shall  appear  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

But  we  have  still  another  loss  to  register  and  mourn.  It  is 
that  of  the  respected  and  venerable  president  of  the  New  Jersey, 
and  American  Bible  Society.  He  too,  since  we  last  assembled 
in  this  place,  has  descended  to  ^^  the  house  appointed  for  all 
Ihing.^^  Through  a  long  period,  he  had  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian horizon  as  a  star  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  splendour. 
Until  the  latest  moment  of  reason,  ^^his  light  shone  before 
men''  with  all  the  mild  radiance  of  Christian  excellence.  Pre- 
eminent for  wisdom  and  learning,  for  piety  and  benevolence, 
this  ornament  of  his  country  and  l>enefactor  of  man,  having 
^^ fought  the  good  fght^*  having  '*  kept  the  faith^'*  has  now 
^*' finished  his  course^^  and  like  the  illustrious  prophet  whose 
name  he  bore,  has  ascend^,  we  trust,  in  a  chariot  of  light  to 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Casting  a  look  of  retrospective  sorrow  over  the  graves  of 
these  lamented  and  devoted  men,  we  may  adopt  the  language' 
of  the  pious  Montgomery,  and  exclaim — 

«  Behold  the  bed  of  death ! 
The  honoured  sleeping  clay ! 
Heard  ye  the  parting  breath  f 
MarkM  ye  the  eye's  last  ray  f 
No— life  80  sweetly  ceased  to  be, 
It  lapsed  in  immortality. 

"  Bary  the  dead,  and  weep 
In  stillness  o'er  the  loss — 
Bury  the  dead— in  Christ  they  sleep 
Who  bore  on  earth  hie  cross. 
Soon,  from  the  grave  their  dust  shall  rise 
In  his  own  image  to  the  skies." 


In  closing  the  present  exercise,  allow  me  to  ask  you.  Christian 
friends,  what  is  the  chief  motive  which  has  brought  this  assem- 
bly together  at  this  time?  It  was  not  surely  the  pursuit  of  enter- 
tainment— it  was  not  to  pass  an  hour  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
fruitless  curiosity.  No :  we  trust  it  was  a  higher  motive.  It 
was  a  desire  and  purpose  of  doing  good :  it  was  the  determina- 
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tion  to  cast  your  respective  mites  into  the  treasury  of  heaven : 
it  was  that  by  your  contributions,  your  presence,  and  example, 
you  might  assist  in  scattering  through  our  own  and  through  dis- 
tant lands  the  oracles  of  revealed  truth.  Connected  as  this  socie- 
ty is,  with  the  national  Bible  Society,  (the  noblest  institution  of 
pious  benevolence  that  exists  in  this  western  hemisphere)  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  every  dollar  now  contributed,  that  is  not  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  for  the  destitute  of  our  own 
county,  will  be  appropriated  to  carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation to  some  more  distant  fellow  citizen  or  fellow  oiortaL 
Let  us  remember  too,  in  the  exercise  of  so  laudable  a  charity, 
that  "  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord^'^  He  lend- 
cth  to  a  Being  who  can  either  fill  his  barns  with  plenty,  and 
make  his  cup  of  joy  to  overflow ;  or  who  can  deprive  him  of 
health,  of  reason,  or  of  friends,  and  make  every  moment  of  life 
a  burden  and  a  curse. 

Nor  let  us,  on  this  occasion,  forget  that  the  period  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  all  now  present  shall  be  summoned  to  their  last 
account,  before  the  tribunal  of  Eternal  Justice.  It  will  be  of 
incomparably  greater  moment  thtn^  that  we  should  have  ruyw 
assisted  in  the  circulation  of  this  blessed  volume,  among  the  ig- 
norant and  needy,  than  to  have  filled  the  highest  throne  on  earth 
— ^than  to  have  reared  to  ourselves  the  loftiest  monument  in  the 
temple  of  Fame,  or  to  have  died  surrounded  with  all  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  richest  voluptuary  on  earth. 

Taught  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  we  know  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  universe  which  we  inhabit  is  fast  hastening  to  an 
end.  The  millennial  day  appears  to  have  begun  to  dawn*  Al- 
ready in  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  scripture,  in  the  incipient  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  in  the  abandonment  of  idolatry  and  the 
profession  of  Christianity  by  multitudes  of  the  heathen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  hail  the  first  fruits  of  that  vast  harvest 
which  will  soon  be  gathered  from  every  region  under  heaven. 
Roll  on  then,  ye  destined  ages,  and  complete  the  predicted  reign 
of  sin  and  desolation !  Roll  on,  and  usher  in  the  second  advent 
of  the  Great  Restorer  of  the  Universe  !  And  lo!  he  comes— 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  attending  angels,  and  every 
eye  shall  behold,  and  every  knee  shall  worship  him. 

'*  See  Heav'n  its  sparkling^  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  us  with  a  flood  of  day. 

No  more  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  golden  horn : 

But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  bright  millennial  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory— one  unclouded  blaze 

Shall  gladden  Earth — The  Lk^rt  himself,  shall  shine 

Reveai'd — and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine. 

The  seas  shall  waste, — the  skies  in  smoke  decay,— 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away, — 

But  fix'd  his  word, — his  saving  pow'r  remains, — 

Ifis  realm  forever  lasts,— God"s  own  Messiah  reigns !" 
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BRIEF  DISCOURSES,  NO.  X. — ON  ADOPTION. 

BT  1.  S.  XLT. 

"  Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  Adoption." — Roif.  viii.  15. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  not  a  spirit  of  slumber,  of  igno- 
rance, of  illiberality,  of  stupidity,  of  licentiousness,  or  of  bon- 
dage. Jesus  Christ  promised,  that  he  would  pray  the  Father, 
%vho  should  send  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  into  the  hearts  of  believers,  to  dwell  with  them.  With- 
out the  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is  no  experimental 
religion.  Except  ye  live  in  the  Spirit;  are  led  by  the  Spirit, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  comforted  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  Unless  the  Holy  Ghost  has  convinced  you 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  has  united  you  to 
the  Saviour,  by  working  faith  in  you,  there  is  no  divine  life  be- 
gun in  your  souls.  If  ye  are  alive  by  the  quickening  influences 
of  the  Holy  One,  he  actually  abides  in  you,  and  ye  are  new 
creatures,  because  he  makes  you  free  from  the  law,  instigates 
you  to  the  practice  of  piety,  and  communicates  to  you  the  inhe- 
ritance and  felicity  of  the  children  of  God. 

Every  hearer,  who  is  a  true  Christian,  is  actually  a  temple  for 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  does  as  truly  reside  within  you  by  an  actual 
presence,  as  your  souls  abide  in  your  bodies.  He  operates 
within  you  also,  as  evidently  as  your  intellectual  faculties,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  volition,  feeling,  and  agency,  regulate 
your  mechanical  frame.  Not  merely  the  influences  of  the  Spi- 
rit are  experienced  within  you ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  himself 
pervades  your  whole  complex  nature,  so  as  to  be  in  your  souls, 
and  tabernacle  in  your  houses  of  clay.  This  Spirit,  which 
makes  you  Christians  indeed,  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption  spoken 
of  in  the  text ;  and  every  one  of  you  who  deserves  the  Chris- 
tian name,  every  one  who  is  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
has  received  him.  You  might  as  easily  be  a  man  without  the 
immortal  mind,  as  a  Christian,  a  believer,  or  a  child  of  God, 
without  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  Should  we  not,  then,  consider, 
L  Some  of  the  properties  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption ;  and, 
II.  Some  of  the  evidences  which  may  prove  that  wc  have 
received  him  ? 

It  may  be  profitable  to  us,  and,  to  this  end,  may  the  Holy 
Ghost  assist  us.  Yes,  blessed  Spirit,  give  us  saving  knowledge 
of  thyself,  in  thy  divine  character  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption. 

1.  It  is  the  property  of  this  Spirit  to  change  a  sinner's  state, 
so  as  to  introduce  him  into  the  Ifamily  of  God.  We  naturally 
belong  to  the  household  of  rebellion,  and  being  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  apostate  Adam,  are  accounted  by  God  the  children 
of  the  devil,  and  the  rightful  heirs  to  everlasting  damnation. 
Vol.  IL—Fresb.  Mag.  4  A 


Buch  a  manner  that  we  accept  of  God's  unspeakable  giji,  Jesm 
Christ,  the  Father  by  a  sovereign  act  of  his  grace  adopts  m. 
He  receives  us  into  the  family  which  bears  the  name  of  has 
dear  Son ;  and  accounts  us,  from  that  moment,  no  less  the  mem- 
bers of  his  celestial  household,  than  the  holy  angels.  You  all 
know  that  adoption  means  the  act  of  taking  any  individual  into 
a  family,  to  be  a  son,  or  daughter,  who  was  not  a  child  by  nata- 
ral  generation  and  birth.  By  the  act  of  the  Spirit  we  are  rege- 
nerated ;  and  of  course  by  his  agency  we  become  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty. 

2.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  to  communicate 
to  all  who  are  translated  into  the  divine  family,  the  disposition 
of  children.  In  vain  would  it  be  to  change  our  stale  from  the 
household  of  hell  to  that  of  heaven,  were  not  the  temper  of  our 
aouk  changed  also.  Natural  men,  of  carnal  minds,  do  not  fed 
like  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jehovah.  They  have  no  incli- 
nations which  would  become  their  relation  to  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. They  have  emotions  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  hatred. 
But  the  Spirit,  being  come  into  their  hearts,  makes  them  per- 
ceive, believe,  and  realize,  that  God  is  a  Father,  of  infinite  po- 
lity, and  unbounded  goodness.  So  soon  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
takes  up  his  residence  in  any  human  heart,  love  succeeds  to  op- 
position, and  penitence  to  rebellion.  God  no  longer  seems  to 
be  a  tjTant,  but  a  tender  parent.  The  mind  of  the  sinner  who 
receives  the  Spirit  of  adoption  is  so  essentially  transformed,  ^aat 
he  exercises  faith,  confidence,  complacency,  gratitude,  and  all 
the  filial  affections,  in  relation  to  that  very  Being  whose  prof- 
fers of  love  he  before  despised,  whose  votA  he  contemned,  aod 
whose  holiness  and  righteousness  made  him  an  object  of  ihc 
most  fearful  apprehension. 

3.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  to  communicate 
to'  us  parental  inslnictien.  After  we  are  admitted  into  the 
fomily  of  God,  our  Father  does  not  suffer  us  to  remain  in  per- 
fect ignorance,  but  sends  his  Spirit,  to  develope  to  our  minds  « 
perpetually  increasing  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  God,  of  bu 
designs,  of  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  of  our  dut)-. 
The  instruction  which  is  given  that  we  may  be  adopted,  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  after  we  become  sons ;  and,  therefore,  to 
expand  and  fill  our  desires,  and  enable  us  to  glorify  our  Fatu  er, 
who  is  in  heaven,  the  Spirit  of  truth  causes  us  to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  such  things  as  the  children  of  so  great  and  glori- 
ous a  parent  should  comprehend.  To  qualify  us  to  act  our  part 
in  the  Lord's  house,  and  to  enjoy  God,  for  ever  and  ever,  he 
arrests  our  attention,  excites  inquiry,  renders  investigation  plea- 
sant, unlocks  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Bible,  and  teaches  us 
the  things  of  Jesus  Cbrbt.     For  all  our  practical  and  saving 
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knowledge,  we  are  dependent  on  the  Spirit,  and  he  would  not 
condescend  to  instruct  us,  were  it  not  for  the  relation  which 
we  are  to  sustain  in  the  family  of  Jehovah  for  ever. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  adoption  is  the  medium  of  parental  dtsci- 
pltne.  We  need  correction ;  but  we  should  not  receive  it,  were 
not  the  Holy  Ghost  to  unite  us  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  us 
children  of  God.  All  sinners  who  are  not  adopted  receive 
PUNisHM£NT,  or  vcngcQuce  instead  of  discipline,  which  is 
pain  inflicted  witli  the  intention  of  improving  the  state  and  cha- 
racter of  the  person  exercised  by  it.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  the 
Spirit  who  makes  us  children,  it  is  the  Spirit  also  who  intro- 
duces us  to  the  fatherly  correction  of  our  God.  It  is  this  same 
Spirit  also,  who  teaches  us  to  regard  the  afRictions  which  we 
experience  in  a  proper  manner  i  for  if  he  did  not  teach  us,  we 
should  never  be  the  wiser  for  all  the  judgments  which  are 
commingled  with  mercy. 

5.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  to  sanctify  the 
temporal  blessings,  and  spiritual  privileges,  which  our  heavenly 
Father  confers.  He  teaches  us  that  we  are  children,  and 
makes  us  feel  that  God  dealeth  with  us  as  with  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  by  giving  us  a  portion  of  good  things,  in  due 
season.  Without  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  hearts,  tem- 
poral blessings  would  but  alienate  us  from  our  God;  but 
through  his  influences  they  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  and  we  re- 
joice m  him,  who  opetieth  his  bountiful  hand  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  children.  This  same  Spirit  makes  us  grateful  as 
children  to  a  parent,  for  all  those  religious  privileges,  by  which 
we  become  assimilated  to  our  God,  and  prepared  for  his  pre- 
sence in  glor}\ 

6.  The  Holy  Spirit  enables  us  to  perform  filial  duties.  God 
requires  the  heart,  and  the  Spirit  of  adoption  enables  us  to  give 
it  J  for  until  we  view  God  as  our  Father,  we  can  never  yield 
him  our  affections ;  but  when  he  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  our  hearts,  we  have  such  emotions  as  Jesus  had ; 
and  are  disposed  to  imitate  his  example,  who  came  not  to  do  his 
own  will,  but  to  glorify  the  Father.  Being  convinced  and  hum- 
bled by  the  Spirit,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  inquiry,  "  if  then  I 
be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  ?"  Malachi,  u  6.  And  such  is 
the  state  of  the  believer's  soul,  that  he  thenceforth  renders  unto. 
God  something  of  the  cheerful  service  due  to  a  benevolent 
parent. 

To  reverence  his  name,  venerate  his  character,  consult  his 
pleasure,  believe  his  word,  love  him,  pray  to  htm,  praise  him, 
confess  our  sins  to  his  parental  ear,  submit  to  his  will,  and  de- 
fend his  cause  by  our  faithful  exertions,  and  even  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  lives,  are  filial  duties,  which  the  Spirit  of  adaption 


disposes  and  enables  God's  childreD  to  perform,  not  onl^  with 
patience,  but  exultation. 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  joint-heirs  -with  Jesut  Chrittto 
all  that  wealth  which  God  has  provided  for  his  cnildren. 

An  heir  is  a  person  who  has,  by  gift,  or  promise,  or  covensirt, 
or  common  law,  a  title  to  the  possessions  of  another,  from 
which  he  may  derive  present  pleasure,  and  which  shall  be  ac- 
tually his  in  future.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  original  owner 
should  die,  ahhough  he  commonly  does,  before  the  in/ieritance 
is  transmitted;  for  he  who  makes  another  his  heir  may  cove- 
nant to  bestow  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  possessions  at  any  de- 
finite time  to  come.  In  this  manner  are  believers  heirs  to  God, 
and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  To  our  elder  Brother 
Jehovah  has  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  him,  for  the  glory  of  the  Father,  of  himself  the  first- 
born Son,  and  of  all  the  other  children  of  the  family. 

The  goods  which  Jesus  Christ  has  in  trust  for  his  younger 
brethren,  are  to  be  dealt  out  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances,  and  his  discretion. 

Some  of  Christ's  brethren  are  babes,  and  to  them  is  commu- 
nicated the  sincere  mili  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  there- 
by. At  a  future  time  they  will  arrive  at  the  stature  of  child- 
hood, of  young  men,  of  full-grown  men;  and  in  each  state 
Christ  will  give  them  such  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  God,  u 
they  may  need,  and  know  how  to  employ  for  the  promotion  of 
their  happiness,  in  connexion  with  the  divine  glory.  From 
the  moment  of  spiritual  birth  they  are  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ  by  a  gracious  covenant;  for  to  all  believers 
coming  into  the  family  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said  by  the  authorir^ 
of  the  Supreme,  "all  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apol- 
los,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and 
Christ  IS  God's."  While  the  child  of  God  continues  in  thia 
world,  the  most  glorious  and  valuable,  part  of  his  estate  is  in  re- 
version. He  now  occupies  inferior  things  ;  he  is  but  a  travel- 
ler on  a  tour  for  improvement ;  and  the  place  of  his  lodgtbg  is 
but  an  inn.  He  is  bound  home,  by  a  circuitous  course,  like  that 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  to  his  Father's  mansion  in  the  skies ; 
-and,  when  he  quits  this  mortal  scene,  shall  enter  the  temple  not 
made  with  hands,  to  remain  as  stable  there  as  Uic  pillars  of 
God's  throne. 

By  our  receiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption  God  himself  became 
our  God;  and  his  riches,  honours,  perfections,  providence, 
grace,  angels,  redeemed  friends,  and  glorified  Son,  will  all  con- 
spire to  make  each  heir  of  heaven  perfectly  happy.  God  is 
yours ;  and  Christ  is  yours,  ye  adopted  children  of  God,  and 
they  shall  continue  yours  for  ever  and  ever. 
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If  such  are  the  properties  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption ;  if  he  in- 
troduces us  to  the  family  of  God;  infuses,  the  disposition  of 
children ;  communicates  parental  instruction ;  is  the  medium  of 
fatherly  discipline ;  sanctifies  temporal  blessings  and  spiritual 
privileges ;  enables  us  to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  to 
a  state  of  sonship ;  and  makes  us  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  should  we  not  consider, 

IL  Some  of  the  evidences  which  may  prove  that  we  have  re- 
ceived him  ?  "  Te  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption."  All 
men  who  hear  the  gospel  have  not  received  him.  How  shall 
believers  know  that  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  to  dwell 
in  them,  to  give  them  a  title  to  all  the  p(easures,  privileges,  and 
treasures  of  adoption  I 

Ye  shall  know  your  adoption  by  the  following  points  of  evi- 
dence. 

1.  God  acknowledges  you  to  be  his  children.  When  Moses 
was  adopted  by  Pharaoh^s  daughter  she  gave  him  a  name,  and 
presented  him  to  the  king,  as  the  person  whom  she  had  elected 
heir  to  all  the  honours  and  authority  which  might  be  devolved 
upon  herself.  In  like  manner  God  acknowledges  his  adopted 
children,  by  calling  them  sons  and  daughters,  and  making  them 
known  in  this  relation  to  all  the  hosts  of  heaven.  He  calls  them 
children  of  God,  after  himself;  and  Christians,  after  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  They  shall  hear  his  name  and  his  Son^s  name, 
for  ever,  as  a  testimony  of  their  adoption.  Rev,  iii.  12. 

But  since  the  Lord  does  not  say,  with  an  audible  voice,  to 
any  individual,  *^  I  have  adopted  thee ;"  how  can  this  acknow- 
ledgment be  known,  so  as  to  become  evidence  of  sonship  ?  We 
answer,  that  there  is  a  language  of  sijgTis^  as  well  as  of  sounds^ 
and  it  is  by  the  former  that  God  assures  his  people  of  their 
adoption  into  his  family.  It  is  said  that  Pharaoh  put  his  royal 
diadem  on  the  head  of  Moses,  when  he  was  a  child ;  which,  if 
he  did  it  seriously,  was  an  intelligible  declaration  that  he  ac-' 
counted  him  a  son,  and  heir  to  the  crown.  Some  of  the  orien- 
tal nations  too,  instead  of  saying,  ^^  we  adopt  thee,''  cause  the 
child  or  person  adopted,to  whom  they  give  a  new  name,  to  pass 
through  the  inner  garment  of  the  father,  and  wear  some  of  his 
clothing.  Thus  Elisha  received  the  mantle  of  £lijah  to  denote 
that  he  was  made  heir  to  the  prophetical  office ;  and  to  Shebna 
God  said,  concerning  Eliakim,  who  was  to  take  his  place  of 
captain  of  the  temple,  ^  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and 
strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle."  From  this  practice  of  adopt- 
ing by  significant  usages,  it  is  probable  that  the  figurative  ex- 
pression of  being  ^^  clothed  with  Christ's  righteousness,"  arose; 
which  denotes  equally  our  justification  and  adoption.  We 
wear  Christ's  robes  to  cover  our  spiritual  nakedness,  and  to 
show  that  we  are  accounted  by  him  nothing  less  than  brethren. 
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Those,  therefore,  who  are  treated  by  God  as  children,  are,  by 
his  fatherly  conduct,  acknowledged  to  be  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. ^^  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons."  If  an  earthly  pa- 
rent should  feed,  clothe,  instruct,  defend,  correct,  and  provide 
for  a  litde  child,  you  would  naturally  infer  from  the  conduct  of 
the  parent,  that  the  little  one  was  a  child,  either  by  birth  or 
adoption.  Now  God  treats  his  children  differently  from  the 
course  of  his  dealitigs  with  enemies.  This  prepares  the  way  for 
me  to  state, 

2.  That  God  frees  his  children  from  a  spirit  of  bondage ; 
which  liberation  is  an  evidence  of  their  adoption.  *^  Ye  have 
not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,"  says  the  verse 
which  contains  the  words  of  my  text,  ^^  but  ye  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption."  These  two  spirits  are  opposite ;  and  if  a 
man  has  not  the  one  he  will  have  the  other*  Fear  of  some  kind 
the  sinner  will  have ;  but  it  may  btJUiai^  or  it  may  be  slavish. 
He  who  feels  like  a  son  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  feel  like  a 
slave ;  and  he  who  has  the  spirit  of  bondage  cannot  have  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  in  operation  at  the  same  moment*  If,  then, 
you  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  spirit  as  makes  the 
service  of  God  a  drudgery,  you  have  the  Spirit  which  renders 
it  a  delight.  If  you  do  not  dread  God,  when  you  contemplate 
his  character,  you  love  him ;  and  love  him  you  would  not,  did 
not  the  Holy  Ghost  give  you  an  inheritance  among  the  sons. 
You,  then,  who  can  say  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  sons  feel  for 
the  kindest  and  best  of  parents,  that  your  terrific  apprehensions 
of  God^s  wrath  have  been  banished  by  a  calm  and  firm  hope  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  may  also  say,  God  has 
adopted  us  into  his  family,  and  we  know  it,  because  the  Spirit 
of  adoption  lives  within  our  hearts.  By  believing  the  gospel, 
you  become  free  from  the  condemning  law ;  an(f  with  freedom 
from  this  law  is  commonly  experienced  deliverance  from  horri- 
ble and  tormenting  fears  of  hell.  Indeed  some  of  the  children 
of  God  never  felt  many  heart-rending  fears ;  were  never  gready 
agonized  from  the  dre^d  of  damnation ;  for  almost  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  be  sensible  of  their  danger,  they  began  to  trust  in 
the  Saviour.  Some  misunderstand  the  nature  of  true  conver- 
sion, when  thev  desire  more  keen  distress  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  divine  mdignation.  They  should  no  more  pray  for  tor- 
ment of  soul  here,  than  for  the  damnation  of  hell  hereafter;  for 
the  spirit  of  bondage  is  not  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  If  you  find 
that  filial  affections  banish  fear,  happy  are  you. 

3.  Believers  have  evidence  of  their  adoption  in  their  prayers. 
"  Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father."  We  read  also,  in  Galatians.  iv.  6.  that  ^^  because  ye 
are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."    By  this  same  Spirit  ^  we  have 
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boldness  and  access  with  confidence/'  to  the  mercy-seat.  It  is 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  constrains  the  elect  to  cry  night  and 
day  to  God,  for  such  favours  as  they  individually  need,  and  for 
such  blessings  as  he  has  promised  to  bestow  on  his  church. 
No  sinner  ever  called  God  his  Father,  in  sincerity,  without 
faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  one  believes  except  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  an  unrenewed  man  cannot  be  under 
the  influence  of  that  Spirit  which  teaches  sinners  to  make  sup- 
plication to  the  Eternal  Father. 

Do  you  find  then,  mj'  hearers,  that  you  are  constrained,  ha- 
bitually, and  perseveringly,  to  approach  the  God  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  with  the  temper  of  children?  Do  you  feel  that 
you  need  much  ?  Do  you  intreat  God,  with  parental  discretion 
and  love,  to  give,  or  withhold  ?  Then  you  are  sons,  or  daugh- 
ters, of  the  Lord  Almighty.  It  was  neither  human  nature  nor 
the  devil  which  taught  you  to  pray  to  God  as  children  to  a 
father. 

Were  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  resides  in 
your  bosoms  to  keep  you  under  the  gracious  government  of  your 
God,  and  secure  your  final  salvation,  you  would  never  emerge 
from  that  occasional  gloom,  or  that  more  awful  stupidity,  which 
has  sometimes  closed  your  mouths,  and  almost  produced  the 
mad  resolution  of  never  attempting  to  pray  again.  You  shall 
pray,  however,  not  because  you  resolve  it,  but  because  the  Spi- 
rit of  adoption  will  put  desires  into  your  hearts,  and  words  into 
your  mouths,  and  thereby  evince  that  you  are  not  slaves,  not 
condemned  rebels,  but  hoping,  believing,  and  comforted  chil- 
dren. The  hypocrite  may  address  the  throne  of  grace  elo- 
quently before  men,  but  he  will  not  always  call  upon  God.  The 
spirit  of  humble,  penitent,  persevering  prayer  is  from  God ;  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  that  we  are  children  whom  he 
designs  to  answer.  At  times  we  have  felt,  brethren,  that  our 
emotions  and  desires,  and  even  our  words  in  prayer,  are  not  our 
^  own.    ^^  The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities :  for  we  know 

f  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  itself 

^  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  ut- 

^  tered.     And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the 

^  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 

(according  to  the  will  of  God." 
4.  We  have  evidence  of  our  adoption,  when,  upon  self-exami- 
^  nation,  we  find  that  we  are  spiritually  minded.   Before  adoption 

^  men  are  carnally  minded.    They  devote  their  thoughts,  afiPec- 

^  tions,  words,  time,  talents,  hopes,  fears,  pursuits,  and  their 

ft  whole  nature,  to  the  objects  of  sense,  to  the  pleasures  and  pos- 

f  sessions  of  this  world  which  lieth  in  sin.     But  so  soon  as  the 

}^  spirit  of  adoption  takes  up  his  residence  in  them,  they  mind  the 

11  things  of  God,  and  a  better  world  supremely.    They  set  their 
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afTcctions  on  things  above,  and  live  for  the  life  eternal.  Now 
the  world  appears  insignificant,  when  compared  with  peace  of 
conscience,  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  felicity  ortieaven.  Now 
they  regard  the  interests  of  their  immortal  soi^s,  and  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom*  They  would  not,  however,  have  become 
spiritually  minded,  had  not  the  Lord  chosen  them,  and  called 
them  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  adoption. 

5«  When  we  are  sensible  that  afflictions  have  been  sanctified 
for  our  spiritual  improvement,  we  have  another  evidence  of 
adoption*     There  is  no  necessary,  natural  tendency  in  judg- 
ments and  distresses  to  make  a  wicked  man  better.     Indeed  ao 
long  as  he  continues  impenitent  they  render  him  more  insensi- 
ble and  obstinate ;  but  God  corrects  his  children  that  they  may 
become  wiser  and  better;  and  the  intended  good  results  from 
the  chastisement*     The  SpiHt  of  adoption  enables  the  children 
of  God  to  bear  rebuke  without  murmuring,  and  teaches  them  in 
tribulation  to  reflect  upon  their  own  misconduct  and  the  demerit 
of  all  sin.   If  then,  you  are  children  of  the  Most  High,  the  Spi- 
rit within  you  points  your  eyes  to  him  who  meekly  endured  the 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself;  and  from  the  example 
of  Christ  you  learn  to  suifer.  Yes,  the  Spirit  of  God  may  cause 
you  to  feel  that  it  is  good  for  you  to  be  afflicted,  and  you  will 
not  despise  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  rebuked 
by  him.     If  you  sufier  not  so  much  for  your  own  sins,  as  for 
an  example  to  others,  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  you  will  even 
rejoice  in  *^  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.''  Can  you  say  then, 
my  hearers,  that  your  troubles  have  made  you  hate  sin  in  your- 
selves and  others  more  perfectly  i  Have  they  constrained  you 
to  call  upon  God  more  frequently  and  humbly  ?  Have  the  cor- 
rections of  your  Father  increased  your  veneration  and  love  for 
him  ?  Do  you  feel  thankful  to  God  for  your  disappointments, 
vexations,  and  losses  ?  Can  you  bless  him  through  your  tears  ? 
Then  ye  are  adopted  members  of  God's  family.     "  For  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth.     If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you 
as  with  sons :  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  ?"  Heb.  xii.  6,  7. 

6.  ^^  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God."  Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  article 
is  to  be  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  strongest 
suggestions  of  fancy,  and  the  unfounded  assurance  of  the  fana- 
tic. The  Spirit  bears  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  not  by  an  immediate  personal  reveladon  of 
the  fact;  but  by  giving  us  rules  of  trial,  and  by  bringing  our 
souls  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  themselves,  that  they  may  decide 
concerning  their  state,  according  to  these  rules.  For  instance, 
the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us  that  he  who  believeth  in  Jesus  is  a 
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son  of  God.  He  teaches  us  too  what  is  the  nature  of  this  be^ 
lief,  and  then  disposes  us  to  ascertain  by  an  impartial  self-ex- 
amination whether  we  believe  or  not.  If  we  ascertain  in  this 
manner  that  we  are  believers,  then  the  Spirit  testifies  to  us  that 
we  are  sons  of  God,  which  our  own  spirits  are  constrained 
to  believe  is  the  truth.  In  like  manner,  the  Spirit  teaches  us 
that  every  proof  that  we  possess  some  saving  grace,  whether  it 
be  faith,  hope,  repentance,  love,  humility,  or  godly  fear,  is  evi- 
dence of  our  adoption.  That  all  renewed  persons  are  die  sons 
of  God,  the  Spirit  testifies  in  the  word;  and  then  he  brings  be- 
lievers to  such  an  examination  as  convinces  them  that  they  are 
renewed ;  so  that  the  joint  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
their  own  spirits  is  this,  that  there  is  no  condemnation  which 
they  need  fear ;  that  God  is  their  Father,  that  Jesus  is  their 
Saviour;  that  the  Sanctifier  is  within  them;  and  that  they  shall 
soon  be  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  Jehovah  in  heaven. 

May  the  Lord  give  you  all  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  inhabitation ;  and  to  his  name  shall  be  the 
praise  for  ever.     Amen. 


DECEMBER  REFLECTIOKS. 

• 

The  end  of  the  year  naturally  brings  along  with  it  many  se- 
rious and  heart-touching  reflections.  It  reminds  us  that  time  is 
hastening  on  in  its  course-«-and  that  the  end  of  all  earthly  things, 
in  reference  to  us,  is  very  rapidly  approaching.  At  such  a  period 
as  this,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  mind  to  indulge  those  solemn 
reflections  which  a  view  of  the  progress  of  time  is  calculated  to 
produce.  Start  not  hack,  Christians,  from  the  exercise  ;  for  it 
will  be  profitable  to  your  souls  if  rightly,  pursued. 

Look  back  on  the  year  then,  that  is  now  nearly  elapsed,  and 
observe  how  you  have  spent  it.  Have  you  been  living  to  God, 
or  to  yourselves?  Have  .you  been  preparing  for  heaven;  or  have 
you  been  merely  endeavouring  to  grov^  rich  in  the  perishable 
wealth  of  the  present  world  ?  Have  you  been  exercised,  in  the 
strength  of  God,  in  subduing  and  destroying  your  evil  desires 
and  corrupt  propensities ;  or  have  you  spent  the  past  year  in 
fostering  them  by  unhallowed  indulgence  ?  Be  faithful  with  your 
conscience,  and  demand  from  it  an  explicit  answer  to  these  and 
similar  questions. 

If  your  conscience  should  condemn  you,  as  we  know,  if  faith- 
ful, it  must  to  a  certain  extent,  the  lesson  which  such  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  teaches  is  abundandy  obvious.  Repent  of  your 
follies— confess  your  sins  to  God— and  pray  that  you  may  be 
enabled  from  this  date  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  more  be- 
coming the  expectants  of  heaven  than  that  which  you  have  hi- 
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have  thus  pra)'ed  and  made  your  conl'ession ;  you  must  rise 
from  your  koccs  firmly  resolved,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  to 
pursue  a  plan  of  active  improvement.  Circumspection  and 
watchfulness  must  be  more  cultivated  and  observed  by  you  in 
the  general  tenor  of  your  conduct.  Your  past  errors  and  wan- 
derings ought  to  be  improved  by  you  for  beacons  in  your  future 
course ;  that  you  may  not  continue  always  to  fall  into  the  sanac 
quicksands  of  corruption  and  folly,  and  make  shipwreck  at  last 
of  your  faith,  and  fall  short  of  the  enjojinents  and  comforts  of 
heaicn.  Those  who  are  always  repenting  but  never  improving, 
show  too  plainly  by  their  behaviour,  that  whatever  they  may 
think  of  themselves,  or  of  their  plan  of  life,  there  is  something 
very  wrong  and  very  defective  in  both.  Surely  the  very  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  f;iults  ought  to  be  an  argument  with  us, 
that  it  isourbounden  duty  to  endeavour  after  a  thorough  change 
of  heart  and  complete  reformation  of  conduct. 

Many  professing  Christians,  when  pressed  upon  this  point, 
have  an  apology  ready  for  their  negligence ;  that  they  cannot  of 
themselves  do  any  thing;  and,  therefore,  they  appear  to  wait 
until  some  mighty  supernatural  impulse  be  given  to  them  to  put 
them  in  motion.  This,  surely,  is  perverting  the  practical  use 
of  divine  assistance.  God  promises  us  assistance,  and  tells  ut 
of  our  own  weakness  ;  not  that  we  may  thereby  be  encouraged  in 
sloth  ;  but  that  by  his  promise,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  weaknirss 
and  imperfection,  we  may  be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  assis- 
tance and  strength,  and  then  endeavour  by  these  to  glorify  him 
in  our  lives.  We  cannot  of  ourselves,  we  allow,  do  any  thing 
were  God  to  take  away  all  that  from  us  which  he  has  given ;  but 
surelv  whilst  he  continues  to  us  our  natural  faculties,  and  pro- 
mises to  us,  moreover^  the  aid  of  his  grace  and  Spirit  to  help  us 
in  the  right  employment  of  them,  we  are  bound  to  exert  our- 
selves in  the  use  of  these  talents,  and  not  allow  them  to  lie  in  a 
state  of  sinful  inaction.  But  when  we  have  done  all,  we  must 
not  think  that  we  have  laid  our  Creator  under  any  obligntion  by 
our  services  to  reward  us ;  for  we  have,  in  all  our  exertions  and 
endeavours,  been  trading  merely  upon  our  Lord's  money  ;  and, 
consequently,  if  he  should  reward  us,  that  must  be  in  confor- 
mity to  his  own  promise,  and  not  on  account  of  any  debt  which 
he  owes  to  us.  But  this  doctrine  is  still  more  awfully  confirmed, 
when  we  view  man  in  his  present  fallen  state.  If  the  reward 
would  have  been  of  grace,  even  had  man  continued  in  innoccncy, 
because  he  had  nothing  but  what  God  gave  him;  much  more 
must  it  now  be  of  grace  when  man  has  not  only  neglected  to 
imnrove,  but  has,  in  fact,  positivel}'  abused  the  gifts  of  his  God 
and  Father.  Do  not  suppose  then,  Christians,  that  wc  wish  you 
to  imagine  yourselves  gods,  and  ascribe  all  to  yourselves,  and 
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say  that  you  are  your  own  Saviours,  because,  in  conformity'  to 
the  Bible,  we  exhort  you  to  wori  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  tremblings  believing  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure* 

Have  you  then,  in  fact  and  in  good  earnest,  been  thus  work* 
ing  out  your  own  salvation  during  that  year  which  is  now  al- 
most closed  ?  Were  your  days  to  end  with  the  conclusion  of 
this  year ;  arc  you  ready  to  appear  before  your  God  I  These, 
Christians,  be  assured,  are  questions  of  a  very  solemn  kind,  and 
should  not  be  treated  by  you  with  levity  and  indifference.   For, 
you  must  know,  that  whether  you  survive  the  conclusion  of  this 
year  or  not — that  year  will  very  soon  come  in  which  you  must 
die.     And  have  not  many  of  your  o\^n  age,  and  even  younger 
than  you,  gone  be^re  you  to  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 
Have  you  thus  been  spared ;  and  do  you  not  consider  that  the 
long-suffering  patience  of  God,  manifested  in  your  case,  ought  to 
lead  you* to  repentance?  and  to  active  diligence  in  preparing 
yourselves  to  follow  those  who  have  gone  before  you  to  the 
grave  ?  Tour  life  is  not  more  sure  to  you  than  theirs  was  to  them. 
L.et  the  solemn  thought,  therefore,  that  you  must  soon  join  those 
who  have  gone  before  you  to  the  dust,  teach  you  to  number 
your  days  and  to  apply  yourselves  with  all  your  might  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  wisdom  which  will  fit  you  for  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.     For,  be  assured,  the  honourable  name  of  Christian 
will  not  at  last  avail  you,  unless  you  really  possess  what  that 
name  is  intended  to  imply?  And,  we  would  ask  you,  what  profit 
will  it  be  to  you,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  you  past  in  the 
world  for  tolerably  good  Christians;  if  Christ,  whose  name  you 
bear,  should  then  profess  that  he  never  knew  you  ? — Beware, 
therefore,  of  deceiving  yourselves  with  a  name  to  live  whilst 
you  are  dead  in  sin ;  for  remember  that  although  you  should 
succeed  in  deceiving  your  fellow  men ;  you  cannot  impose  false- 
hood for  truth  on  the  all-seeing  God.    And  let  the  lapse  of  ano- 
ther year  remind  you  that  you  are  brought  a  step  nearer  the  tomb, 
and  of  course  a  step  nearer  to  that  solemn  trial  which  lyill  irre* 
versibly  fix  your  eternal  destiny.    Arouse  then  your  mental 
energies — ^and,  by  a  careful  examination  of  yourselves,  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  whether  you  are  really  prepared  to  die. 

Christians !  this  is  not  a  season  for  loose  revelry,  and  licen- 
tious indulgence.  It  ought  to  be  with  you  rather  a  time  of 
mourning  for  sin — ^than  a  time  of  unmeaning  mirth,  and  sinful 
festivity.  Should  we  not,  at  such  a  season,  consider  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  redeem  our  misspent  time — ^rather  than  abuse  and 
squander  away  those  few  precious  hours  of  our  lives  that  may 
yet  remain  ?  Let  us,  therefore,  use  the  gifts  of  our  God  with 
temperance ;  that  the  creatures  of  his  bounty  may  contribute,  as 
they  were  intended,  to  our  real  felicity ;  and  not  by  our  own 


you  to  pursue  for  yourselves  the  train  of  useful  thoughts  which 
a  season  like  the  present  is  calculated  to  produce,  whilst  we 
conclude  our  remarks  in  the  following  words  of  an  Inspired 
apostle :  "  The  time  past  of  our  lives  (2  Peter,  iv.  3.)  may  suf- 
fice us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  gentiles,  when  we  walked 
in  lasciviousness,  luata,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings, 
and  abominable  idolatries  :  wherein  they  think  it  strange  that 
you  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  speaking 
evil  of  you  :  who  shall  give  an  account  to  Him  that  is  ready  to 
Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  For  for  this  cause  was  the  gos- 
pel preached  also  to  them  that  nre  dead,  that  they  might  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God 
in  the  spirit.  But  the  end  of  all  things  ia  at<4iand :  be  ye  there- 
fore sober  and  watch  unto  prayer."  T.  G.  M'l. 
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Lord  TEiDinioirTH,  the  premdent,  addressed  the  meetinf^  u  followi : 
"Cciitlemcn — I  b»ve  ever  looked  forward  to  the  recurrence  of  this  day,  with 
Euiticipatcd  t'ee1nig;s  of  unminglEd  gntificition,  and  during  llie  el^teen  yean 
in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  occupy  the  chair  of  this  meeting,  liavc  dctct 
been  disappointed.  On  the  present  occanon,  however,  there  ie  a  subject  <tf 
regret,  in  which  we  must  all  puticipate,the  absence  of  our  respected  accretarj, 
the  Bev,  John  0*cn ;  hia  constitution,  for  the  third  time,  hu  sunk  beneath  Ute 
laborious  duties  of  hia  a<lice,  and  he  is  now  auffe ring' the  consequences  of  uiue- 
mitt^d  exertion  in  the  discharge  of  them.  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  his  tar- 
nces,  can  be  estimated  by  those  only  wbo  have  witnesoed  themj  their  ralue  to 
our  society  is  incalculable.  He  has  reluctantly  yielded  to  a  leniporary  suspen- 
sion of  his  labours,  and  has  been  constrained  to  submit  to  that  rcposv  fnxa 
which  only  he  can  hope,  under  Providence,  fer  the  restoration  of  his  heihb. 
But  his  heart  la  with  us,  and  1  am  sure  that  our  affections  are  <t*ith  him,  accoot- 
panied  by  out  most  cordial  wishes  for  hia  speedy  and  confirmed  convalescence. 
"  I  hold  in  iny  hand  a  letter  addreHsed  to  me  by  one  of  the  earliest,  most  con- 
stant, and  most  respected  friends  of  our  institution,  the  Kg-ht  Rev.  thr  ttlahop 
of  Durham,  now  in  his  eig'hty-ninth  year,  eipreSMng  his  invariable  attachmeet 
to  it;  and  I  also  present  you  with  a  letter  to  the  same  piupoK  trom  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  whose  episcopal  duties  in  liis  diocese,  have  de> 

f  rived  the  meeting  of  llie  honour  and  benefit  of  his  presence.    'ITiey  will  be 
card  with  deep  interest" 

(COPT.) 

CavenduK  Square,  JlpHl  SO,  iSSS 
My  dear  Lord — A  prok>ngBtion  of  life  to  a  period,  but  rarely  the  lot  of  mail, 
must  plead  my  excuse  for  abscncej  and  calls  upon  me  to  repeat  to  jthit  kird- 
dlip,  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  British  arid  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  ibc 
cnsiung  anniversary,  my  attachment  to  its  moat  itnpoiUnt  object,  in  the  onlj 
way  in  which  a  gracious  Providence  permits  me  to  express  it.  From  the  com- 
mencetnent  of  the  institution,  to  ita  present  wondertixlly  advanced  state,  it  Iim 
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had  m^  good  wishes;  they  remain  unaltered,  and  will  90  remain  during  the 
short  continuance  of  my  mortal  existence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  dear  Lord, 

Mlth  the  truest  regard  and  esteem. 

Your  lordship's  very  faithful  ser\*ant, 

S.    DUITELM. 

P.  S.  Your  lordship  will  apply  the  enclosed  draft  for  fifty  pounds  to  any 
purpose  of  the  Societ}',  which  your  lordship  may  think  most  requires  it. 

(COFT.) 

Palace,  GUmcetter,  April  ^9,  1822. 

My  dear  Lord — ^I  am  truly  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  decline  attending.the 
anniversary  of  tiie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  But  indispensable  dio- 
cesan business,  as  usual,  in  the  third  year,  detains  me  in  the  country.  It  may 
seem  almost  presumptuous  to  offer  a  testimony  so  comparatively  insignificant, 
to  a  Society,  whose  operations  are  so  extenmve,  and  ;B^hosc  character  has  been 
so  long  established.  But  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  expressing  to  your 
lordship  what  I  should  have  expressed  at  the  meeting,  in  the  most  open  and 
decided  manner,  my  continued  and  increasing  regard  for  the  Society,  and  my 
full  approbation  of  its  conduct;  an  approbation  which  cavils  tfiumphantly  re- 
futed, could  never  shake,  a  regard,  therefore,  which  no  interfering  consider«i- 
tions,  no  motives  of  a  Worldly  nature,  could  induce  me  to  withdraw.  I  beg  to 
offer  mv  most  hearty  good  wishes  and  pi-ayers  for  the  still  further  progfrcss  of 
the  institution,  and  for  a  spiritual  blessing  upon  each  Bible  distributed. 

'    I  have  the  honour  to  remain, . 
My  dear  Lord, 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  lordship's  faitliful  friend  and  servant, 

H.  Gloucbster. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  William  Dealtry,  Rec- 
tor of  Clapham,  fix)m  which  it  appeared  that  the  issues  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments within  the  year,  from  the  Depository,  have  been  118,766  Bibles,  136,973 
New  Testaments,  making,  with  those  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
from  foreign  presses,  since  the  conunencement  of  the  institution,  tkret  millions 
two  hundred  andffttf  thouta^id  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  Cash  Account  appeared  to  stand  as  follows :  /.       s.  d. 

Tbial  J\et  Receipts 103,802  17  1 

Which  included —  I.       9.    d. 

From  Auxiliary  Societies'  Free  Contributions    15,622    7    2 
On  Moiety  Account  subject  to  tlie  return  oil   ^  ^q^    q    q 
a  portion  in  Bibles  and  Testaments      -     >       * 

For  Bibles,  Testaments,  Reports,  and  MonthO    oHio  ^5  ^J 

ly  Extracts 5  *^"'^^^    ^    ^ 

TotalJ^et  Paymenta  -        -     ^ 90,445  6  4 

The  Society  is  under  engagements  which  will  become  payable  within  its  cur- 
rent year,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  50,000/. 

The  Earl  of  Hakbowbt  spoke  as  follows: 

*•  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — ^I  rise  with  much  pleasure  to.roove,  tliat  the  Re- 
port be  printed ;  and  1  am  certain  that  the  perusal  of  it  will  afford  pleasure,  not 
only  to  the  persons  now  present,  but  to  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  and  to  that  large  portion  of  the  innabitants  of  EUrope  and  the 
world,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
singular  and  a  g^tifying  circumstance  to  perceive,  by  the  abstract  of  the  Report 
just  read,  what  mav  be  almost  called  the  urdvenaUiy  of  the  proceedings  of^the 
Society;  some  of  the  very  names  of  the  places  to  which  it  has  extended,  are  so 


The  Ant  notice  sercrel  oFiw  hMve  bail  of  the  exiitence  of  the  ptacei  mentioned 
in  that  Heport,  has  been,  tbe  gntifying  intelligence,  that  to  those  places  the 
gospel  has  been  Milt.    It  is  not  only  to  countiiei  the  most  dvilixed  in  Bunipc, 
in  Asia,  in  the  new  world,  to  tl)c  poor  inhabitants  of  Labrador,  that  the  i^eiita 
•f  this  Society  h«ve  extended  Iheir  influence  j  but  we  nmy  almost  wy,  iLey 
Have  stretched  their  bounds  from  India  to  llic  Poles, 
And  thi;  vast  surface  kindles  as  it  rolls. 
It  was  the  bonst  of  a  Spanish  monnrch,  that  the  sun  did  not  set  upon  bis  domi- 
niunii.     It  nuLjr  be  not  the  boait  of  tltis  liocietf !  but  it  nrny  be  said  by  it,  that 
the  sun  docs  not  set  upon  its  vast  labours.     To  attempt  to  expatiate  on  the 
merits  and  uaefulneSB  of  this  Society,  before  an  audience  so  Fully  conrinctd  tJ 
them,  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  your  time,  I  shull  therefore  content  myself 
with  moving  this  resolution." 

Tliis  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Ditid'h. 

Big-ht  Honourable  tlie  CaincBLion  of  the  EicHEnriR : 

"  I  rise,  witli  pleasure,  to  propose  the  thanks  of  this  meeilnfr  to  the  noble 
president  of  the  Society,  for  the  assiduous  care  wltli  which  he  bus  cherished  its 
interests.  His  lordship  has  presided  over  the  Society  eighteen  years.  TJndir 
his  direction,  it  has  grown  from  small  beginnings.  At  first,  counteracted  by 
jealouiy  and  suspicion,  not  comitcnuncecT  by  au  the  good,  and  opposed  by 
nukoy  of  the  evil,  in  the  country,  it  has  advanced  till  it  may  be  said  almost  to 
fill  tJie  world.  Uy  noble  friend  has  called  your  attenUon  to  the  ample  Geld  of 
the  Societj'a  laboun.  In  fact,  its  proceedings  can  scarcely  be  understood  with- 
out a  map  of  the  world;  and,  indeed,  its  operations  are  so  widely  diffused,  thai 
I  doubt  iifaiiy  member  id"  this  Sotdely  possesses  a  collection  of  maps  suflici ently 
nutneroiis  to  trace  them.  Its  proceedings,  mmiiied  in  eveiy  direction,  fill  the 
mind.  You  have  heard,  in  the  Report  read  to  you,  that  in  every  (juarter  of  the 
world,  ignonnce  and  superstition  are  giving  way  before  the  gospel ;  that  idola- 
tT7  is  renouncing  the  symbols  of  its  worship,  casting- its  idols  into  the  fire  or  the 
aea;  and  that  those  who  by  the  trammels  of  superstition  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  scriptures,  are  now  receiving  them  with  gratitude  and  delist. — 
Amidst  the  congratulation  so  justly  due  to  those  who  have  manspcd  this  So- 
ciety, we  ougilt  not  to  tbrget  ihuC  the  eighteen  years  wliich  have  elapsed,  con- 
-"''  le  a  large  portion  of  the  life  of  an  individual ;  and  that  to  the  Uiver  of  all 
I  we  are  indebted,  that  its  venerable  president  has  been  preserved  so  loiip. 
dme,  however,  is  a  mere  ptunt  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Churcli,  ui 
ich  the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  iviU  form  so  distinguished  an 
epoch.  Much  as  luubccn  done,  greater  triumphs  remain  behind,  till  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  till  every  part  to  which  the  So- 
cietj's  operations  have  not  yet  reached,  and  the  labours  of  raisaonaries  have 
not  extended,  shall  resound  with  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Redeemer.  Anume 
the  triumphs  of  the  day,  there  is  one  drcumstance  to  which  I  cannot  but  caU 
your  attention.  It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  we  do  not,  this  day,  hear  the 
loiee  of  one  distin^ished  individual,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  bstened  with 
ileUght,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  uur  Si>ciet\,  and  one,  I  may  add,  whose 
health  has  been  impaired  in  its  service.  But  we  ought  to  remember,  that  if  his 
kcalth,  or  that  of  others,  has  suflered  in  the  exertions  called  foilh  by  this  cause, 
they  cannot  softer  in  a  nobler  cause,  or  one  that  will,  hereafter,  secure  them  ■ 
more  glorious  reward.  I,ct  us,  from  the  exertions  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  fi-om  the  example  of  Leander  Van  Ess,  learn  to  overlook  all  selfidi 
feehngs  in  the  jfreal  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Let  us  reflect  whether 
we  cannot  yet  do  more  than  we  have  done.  I  certunly  feel  for  myself,  that  1 
can  and  ougllt  to  do  more.  Let  them  lake  to  themselvca  the  warning,  who 
have  nut  done  all  they  mig^t  j  let  them  recollect,  that  our  whole  heait  is  re- 
quired  in  tbe  cause,  and  that  the  utmost  eftbrtt  of  our  hands  should  be  exerted 
in  its  EUppuit.  Every  hand,  1  am  persuaded,  will  be  ittlacd,  and  every  heart 
bcunitcd,inMpportof  tbe  motion  I  have  proposed." 


S 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbubt  : 

*'  My  Lord, — 1  rise  to  second  this  motion ;  but,  aware  that  I  need  not  occupy 
the  time  of  this  meeting,  I  will  merely  second  it,  since  there  is  not  an  indivi. 
dual  present  who  is  not  fully  sensible  of  the  pre-eminent  services  of  their  noble 
president." 

Lord  TaievMouTH : 

**  Gentlemen, — The  happy  effects  of  that  impulse  which  the  British  wid  Fo- 
reign Bible  Socie^  has  imparted  to  the  Christian  world,  become  every  year 
more  and  more  apparent.  We  see  it  operating  through  all  the  g^radations  of 
society;  it  is  felt  in  palaces  and  cottages,  it  extends  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  has  passed  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  exciting,  every  where,  an  ar- 
dent  zeal  and  unremitting  exertions  for  the  universal  dissemination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  Such  effects,  so  astonishing  by  their  magnitude,  so  important  in  their 
bearings  and  consequences,  could  never  have  proceeded  from  any  cause  or 
agency  merely  human ;  and  they  must  be  referred  to  a  higher  source,  to  the 
benevolence  of  a  g^cious  God,  who  has  made  our  institution  his  instrument 
for  commending  Iiis  holy  word,  and  has  disposed  the  hearts  of  men  to  unite  in 
one  grand  tmdertaking  for  the  distribution  of  it,  with  a  view  to  his  gloiy  and  the 
happiness  of  bis  creatures. 

**  In  history,  which  has  been  defined,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  I  fear,  the 
record  of  human  crimes  and  cahufnitics,  we  read  of  confederacies  and  alliances 
formed  for  excuting  or  opposing  the  projects  of  ambition.  It  is  only  in  modern 
times,  that  we  see  extensive  associations  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  of  these,  our  own  country  has  produced  many,  founded  on  love  to  God 
and  man,  and  acting  under  the  influence  of  this  evangehcal  principle.  Among 
these,  .the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stands  pre-eminent ;  and  it  has 
this  characteristic  distinction,  that  it  combines  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
and  hence  derives  the  support  and  efficiency  wliich  enable  it  to  give  univer- 
sality to  its  operations. 

"  And  to  what  are  its  operations  directed  ?  Not  to  the  subjugation  of  na- 
tions, or  the  acquisition  of  dominions,  the  objects  of  human  ambition ;  it  aims 
to  subvert  no  empires  but  those  of  ignorance,  infidehty,  superstition,  and  idola- 
try, and  establish  on  their  ruins  the  banner  of  the  cross :  our  work  is  to  give 
to  mankind  the  means  of  knowing  tliat  Saviour  and  King  who  said,  '  M^  kmg- 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,'  and  to  supply  them  with  a  guide  which  will  con- 
duct them  into  it.  The  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  present  and 
future  generations,  is  the  end  to  which  our  labour  of  love  aspires ;  and  the 
hope  that  it  will  attain  this  blessed  consummation,  is  the  animating  princi- 
ple and  reward  of  our  proceedings.  Human  laws  may  restrain  tlie  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  and  benevolence  may  relieve  temporal  necessities  and  suffer- 
ings ;  bat  the  Bible  alone  inculcates  this  grei^^t  truth,  that,  to  be  happy,  men 
must  be  holy ;  it  tells  them  to  walk  with  God  in  this  world,  that  they  may  live 
tor  ever  with  him  in. the  next. 

♦•When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  entered  on  its  career,  it- 
proposed  tlie  whole  world  for  the  sphere  of  its  operations;  and,  judging 
from  what  it  has  accomplished,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  estimate  of  its 
power  and  resources  was  exaggerated.  The  moral  madliinery  which  it  has 
set  in  action,  is  every  year  acquiring  new  power ;  and  we  may  indulge  the 
pleasing  hope,  that  it  will  continue  to  act  with  augmented  energy  and  accele- 
rated movements,  until  the  wishes  of  our  hearts  «re  attained,  that  all  who  arc 
willing  to  receive  and  able  to  read  the  word  of  God,  shall  have  the  means  of 
doing  so. 

**  If  it  be  asked,  what  consequences  have  flowed  from  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tribution of  the  scriptures  ?  it  may  be  replied,  many  and  great.  It  has  checked 
the  process  of  immorality,  vice,  and  scepticism ;  it  has  raised  the  tone  of  mo- 
ral feeling;  it  has  produced  an  extensive  reformation  of  life  and  manners, 
and  has  £sposed  many  to  attend  the  ordinances  of  reU^on,  by  whom  they 
bad  been  previously  neglected,  while,  at  the  sune  time,  it  has  enabled  them 


not  go  furtlier,  and  utmit  tLic  gratitying  pri'suniption,  Uiat  the  gospel  Uiui 
pnimiitg-jttd,  has  become  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  in  many  «ho  havu 
received  it. 

"iliftve  only  now  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  of  your  resohi- 
tion,  with  an  assurance  that  I  shall  always  feel  it  a  duty,  and  a  plea 


Rev.  DisiEi  Wltaos: 

"  My  Lonl  Tei^imouth, — I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ho- 
nwl,  llie  younper,  of  Pari^  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  ProtesUnt  Bible  So- 
uety  in  lluit  city.  Your  lordship,  and  the  meeting,  will  recollect,  perhaps,  that, 
twoortlireeytais  ago,  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  intt^ucing  Professor  Keiffcr,  who 
pieitged  himself  here  to  devote  the  best  energies  uf  his  life  to  ttie  cause  of  the 
Bible  Societ}-.  .Mr.  .Munod  is  deputed  by  the  faris  Bible  Society,  to  testifv  the 
inU-rcst  it  takf  ■ ' ■-...—      _  . -l .    -^..   _j.- .v  -. -_  .  u_    _     .  -       . 


and  the  zeal  with  aliich  it  is  labouring;  : 
ill  be  ^lad  for  a  few  minutes  to  cast  himself  upon  the  iniliil^nce  <j'  the 
meeting." 

Rev.  FniDEaiCK  M'j.vdd,  the  younger  : 

*'  My  Lord, — In  yielding  to  the  invitation  to  lulilress  this  hlehly  rcspccluble 
and  interesting  niettine,  1  am  labouring  under  viTy  opposite  (ceUngs.  Wheu 
I  took  upon  myself,  and  see  how  very  iiuulequute  I  am  to  discharge  the  hai)6iir- 
abk  eoinmisMon  entrusted  to  me — a  foreigner,  expreasiu);  myselt  but  with  liiffi. 
cully  in  the  la.ne\iage  of  this  cuuntiy,  which  I  now  visit  lor  the  first  time,  I 
migbt  be  compellciTto  decline  tills  honouri  but,  when  1  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliat  I  approach  you  as  the  representative  of  a  Bible  Society,  cordially 
united  to  this  institution,  over  which  your  lordship  prcudes,  and  in  whoae  ta- 
boun  )our  committee  have  never  ceased  to  manifest  the  greatest  interest  by 
the  most  effectual  support  and  encoumgement  1  when  1  consider  that  I  have 
been  expressly  dc»red  by  that  Society  lo  convey  to  you  the  renewed  asautwice 
of  its  alfeclion,  admitttlon,  and  gtatitude ;  and  when,  above  all,  I  reflect  on 
the  subhme  and  holy  cause  in  behalf  of  which  tliere  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther, witliin  these  waits,  so  many  persons,  who,  distinguished  in  a  vuicty  of 
ways,  yet  value  no  distinction  so  much  as  that  of  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lor^  and  of  distributors  of  his  holy  word,  then,  my  Lotil,  my  humble  self  dis- 
appears—I  am  no  longer  a  foreigner.  Am  I  not  here  in  tlie  Dlidat  of  childnn 
of  tlie  same  Father — redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour — a  citizen  of  the  same 
heavenly  coulitrj'.'  Are  we  not  allbrctlutn  labouring  logetlicr  in  the  same  holy 
work  }  I>n  we  not  partnke  of  the  blessings  which  the  Almighty  is  pouring  orcr 
the  world  by  the  instrumentality. of  the  Bible  Society?  And  may  I  nut  then 
rest  assured  of  your  kind  indulgence  ?  I  cannot,  my  lord,  find  words  sufllciently 
exprt-ssivc  of  the  affection  and  gratitude,  which  animate  tlie  Pnxeitairt  Bible 
Society  at  Paris,  towards  tlie  British  and  ForeignBible  Society.  If  gratitude 
be  the  deeper,  and  the  more  difficidt  to  express,  the  grt'ater  the  benefit,  how 
sliall  1  express  our  feelings,  when  the  object  is  not  a  lemporel  benefit,  how- 
ever valuaiilr,  but  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  to  whom,  encouraged  bj  the 
aid,  the  example,  tnd  the  experienced  counsel  of  this  Society,  we  have  been 
able  10  dispi.iise  that  nourishment  which  God  has  prepared  fhr  them,  and 
which  endiux:tli  to  everlasting  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  >  The  only 
manner  in  which  I  can  express  our  obligatton,  is,  lo  bleu  the  God  of  »U  gnce, 
and  the  Giver  of  evcly  good  and  perfect  g'd^  and  to  beseech  him  to  gruit  la 
the  liappy  instruments  employed  in  this  great  work  the  only  recompense  they 
set  any  value  upon — that  of  seeing  their  work  increasingly  prosperiag  in  their 
hands.  1  trust  to  (irxX,  you  will  reap  among  your  brethren  Uk  Fnnce,  not  only 
thi&  fruit  of  your  generous  co-optralion,  but  nfcewise  the  blessing  of  thousands 
of  souls  eiilightene'l,  and  strengtiiened,  by  reading  the  holy  scriptures.  True, 
my  Lord,  our  means  can  bear  no  comparison  with  yours,  but  chit  leal  a  the 
same  i  we  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  we  love  the  same  gospe),  tmd  hai ' 
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the  sune  atdent  wish  to  extend,  according  to  our  means,  and  the  peculiar  cir> 
cumstaiices  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
by  diffusing  the  word  of  eternal  life  among  our  brethren.  A  little  more  than 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  tlie  Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Patis  was  firrt 
established ;  and  your  lordship  will  hear  witli  pleasure,  that,  haTing  been  fii- 
voured  with  the  blesnng  of  God,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  is  now  surrounded  vnih  forty  AxtxiHarie*  and  twelve  At90ci<Uym§,  Its 
Income,  which,  last  year,  was  very  little  above  forty-five  thousand  francs,  has 
been  increased  this  ^ear  to  vetv  nearly  one  hundred  and  three  thousand ;  one 
individual  has  contributed  7920  francs.  The  Society,  since  its  existence,  has 
issued  above  twenty-two  thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  the  stock  now  in 
our  depository  will  scarcely  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  year;  and  the  com' 
mittee  are  at  thb  moment  devising  means  of  procuring  stereotype  editions  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  versions  of  Martin  and  Ostervald,  rel^ng  on  Him  who  has 
lutherto  so  visibly  blessed  their  efforts,  that  he  will  provide  the  means.  It  will 
likewise  afford  pleasure  to  this  assembly  to  hear  that  an  anonymous  friend  of 
the  Bible  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
francs,  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  in  French,  on 
the  utility  of  reading  the  noly  scriptures,  and  of  Bible  Sodeties.  This  work* 
if  produced,  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  be  a  useful  instrument  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  these  societies  in  France,  and  teaching  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  to  appreciate  them  more  and  more.  Thus,  my  Lqrd, 
faithful  to  their  heavenly  calling,  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies  in  France  pur- 
sue their  sacred  object  with  a  zeal,  and  (thanks  be  to  God!)  with  a  success 
constantly  increasing.  The  simple  narrative  of  this  success  is  the  best  ac- 
knowledgment they  can  offer  to  this  Society.  Though  limited  in  their  opera- 
tions for  reasons,  tfaie  force  of  which  you  have  felt,  my  lord,  they  have  to  fulfil 
extensive  duties— the  want  of  Bibles  among  the  Protestants  in  France  being 
extremely  great ;  but  their  ardent  wish  is,  that  the  distribution  of  diem  may 
hasten  the  happ^  moment  when,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  apostle, 
there  will  be  neither-  Jew  nor  Greek,  \  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 
when  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all,  and  when,  like  the  glorious  Society  over 
which  your  lordship  presides,  the  Bible  Societies  of  France  may  extend  their 
blessings  to  all  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  af^er  righteousness ;  and  may  ever- 
lasting praise  be  to  that  blessed  God  to  whom  alone  belongs  glory  and  honour, 
now  and  for  evermore.'' 

Rev.  Dahixl  Wiuov  : 

« I  would  beg  leave,  my  lord,  to  retract  one  expresaon  that  fell  Irom  me. 
I  sud,  our  fiiend  would  wish  to  cast  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  meet- 
ing; but  I  retract  that  expression,  as  to  the  statement  he  has  made,  whe- 
ther we  regard  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  or  the  matter  stated  i 
and  permit  me  to  assure  Mr.  Monod,  that  there  is  no  kindred  institution 
which  has  warmer  claims  on  the  affections  of  Englishmen  than  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  Society  of  Paris ;  and  I  am  stu-e  you  will  allow  Mr.  Monod  to  go 
back  to  his  country  with  the  impression,  that  he  found  here  feelings  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  own." 


CHEROKEE  MISSION. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  MUeUmartf^  dated  Taloney,  October  24,  1822. 

**  As  yet  we  have  seen  no  remarkable  displays  of  divine  grace  among  the 
Cherokees.  By  a  still  small  voice,  God  has  nMde  himself  known  to  some.  A 
few  precious  immortals  have  been  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning.  For 
these  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful ;  but  O  how  few,  when  compared 
with  the  nation  yet  in  darkness;  but  a  few  solitary  stars  here  and  there  to  en* 
lighten  this  darK  and  dreary  desert!  O  what  a  wonder  of  mercy,  if  God  should 
here  pour  out  his  Spirit  as  he  has  io  hundreds  of  places  in  Christian  lands! 
Vol.  IL^Prtsb.  Ma^.  4  C 


.._nof  life)  and  O  wb»t  aong*  of  ptaite  would  bunt  fran  their  Up*  lo 

tlunk  they  were  foundof  Him  whom  they  lud  iiatsoiight,u>d  ■■vedfro^l«I^ 
tuling'  bununK*  which  they  had  not  wen,  nor  ieared!  Then  the  deu  EttJc 
cUlibcn  wouid  be  praying,  tbousuida  of  them,  about  the  woodi  j  uid  ill  dii 
wildemew  would  lileraJly  becwne  the  gatden  of  God.  For  Hat,  dewar,  w 
will  prayj  for tbia, let evc^ Chnstian pray i  andletever)rmuaionai;Ubaiir,»P' 
ported  bv  the  prayetB  and  tean  of  the  whole  chinch  nulitant. 

«  Since  jou  left  ui,  we  hope  that  seven  CherolEeeH,  and  one  white  woau,  ml 
one  blkckiUMi,  living  in  the  nation,  have  been  bomagwnjbeade  wmeitw 
have  united  with  the  Methodist  Society,  and  two  who  huTe  joined  the  Aura 
of  the  United  Brethren.  Respecting  the  sdiools  and  congregatiant  of  nn 
Baptist  brethren  we  are  not  so  particularly  informed,  as  they  are  amn  itm»i  ■■ 
Kvenl,  however,  have  been  added  to  their  church  at  one  of  their  lodlscbooli. 
Of  those  first  tnentioned,  four  of  them  are  scholars  (boys)  M  Biainerd,  mc  > 
woman  at  Turnip  mountain,  and  four,  two  Cherokeea,  a  white  womsn,  ud  bbct 
man,  in  this  town.  Our  dear  brother  Hall,  has  been  here  a  number  ctjaa, 
and  enieiienoed  many  severe  triids,  but  is  now  amply  repaid  by  >«eing  uiwn, 
tiffou^  his  inatrutnentality,  returning  to  God.  The  attention  at  Bninetd  OB' 
inenced  in  the  boys'  school,  and  in  a  few  days  four  were  hopefulh'  cwircBti 
The  schools  were  then  intemipled  by  the  meas]cs,  and  the  sch<UMS  ino*  ,<■ 
tiiem  sick.  Soon  after  the  measles,  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Ibe  n» 
uon  lamily.  Mr.  Ebworth,  who  had  charge  of  the  bo^  school,  utd  tmo' 
others  were  brought  very  low  i  and  brethat  Eltwortb  ia  yet  unable  to  iMerdB 
the  duties  of  his  charge.  The  serouraess  among  the  scholars  ippventl;  ■»■ 
sided,  except  in  those  who  obtained  hopes. 

"  With  respect  to  brother  Chamberlin  and  myself  it  is  our  duty  to  improre 
every  opportunKy  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  in  varioDipulo' 
the  nation.  Thusfar  the  Lonl  has  set  an  open  door  before  in.  TheChettto' 
have  ffeniTally  received  us  as  their  own  Ihenda,  and  attentively  heard  4e  tW 
ofGuUfromourhps:  but  Ohowhttlelfeel  for  tbeir  immortal  soul*— bo*^ 
sense  of  my  unspeakable  privilege,  and  the  infinite  responaMlilieB  of  my  "Utif* 
I  hope  you  wilt  pny  for  uiall,  that  God  may  make  us  instrumental  ot  good  I> 
the  hesihen,  to  tlie  glory  of  his  infinite  grace  in  Christ." 


Died  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  26th  ult,  in  the  Theolo^cal  SemiMlJ  * 
Plinccton,  Mr,  Wiliii*  G.  Khibb,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  sge,  The  dee«*w 
was  a  native  of  (Ms  city,  and,  after  eaj-ly  proficiency  in  his  studied  entered  Nt- 
■HI  Hall,  where  he  took  bis  degree,  with  distinguished  honour,  about  twojf" 
since.  In  that  institution  he  became  the  nibject  of  those  religious  influeixxi 
which  constrained  him  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  a  character  beftw 
uncommonly  amiable  and  moral ;  and  to  devote  most  cheerfully  to  the  p^" 
tiunistn',  talents  highly  respectable.  After  a  year  of  somewhat  studiouireim- 
ment,  he  became  an  iimiate  of  the  Theological  Seminary — a  place  to  hJia  t^ 
dear  by  many  conaiderationa.  He  had  just  entered  the  second  year  of  ^'i 
when  be  was  prostrated  onabedof  mckness;  hjaiUness  was  abort,  but  pun'i'' 
hi*  Dund,  thoitsh  shaken  by  the  violence  of  disease,  was,  during  the  hial  inter- 
nb  he  enjoyM,  rengned  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  blesiSimoKinsfity' 

"How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  aiaifi:!" 

That  bnnch*  of  the  chuich  <£  Christ,  with  which  he  was  connectsi^^ 

much  to  hope  from  the  fervent  piety — unusual  acquirements— and  eiccOait 

talents  of  Mie  who  would  have  been,  as  a  preacjier,  so  acceptable.  Hid,  >»> 

*  The  Luthemn  chnrch. 
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putor,  ID  jeakut  of  b«r  bett  interesti— but  he  i*  gone— the  All-wi«e  DifpOMtv 
who  movei  to  often  in  a  mntenotu  way,  chow  not  to  employ  him  in  »  waA 
to  whicb  he  looked  forwkrd  with  such  plesauig  anticipation — He  MV  fit  that  be 
■hould  ezcluDg^e  the  service  of  the  church,  for  (we  confidently  tnut)  the  joyt 
of  pmdise.  Since  God  so  ordered  it,  we  ■cquieice  i  with  Mich  confidence  of 
his  divine  acceptuicc,  we  torrow  not  u  those  who  have  no  hope. 

The  religious  public  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  fiLVoured  hcretifter  irith  a  morb 
^itMided  notice  of  this  intoeating  young  man. 


THE  CIASINO  TEAR. 


a 


Days  departed!  whither  fled? 
Momenta!  whither  hare  ye  gone  f 
Ye  are  mingled  with  the  deat^ 
Number*d,  never  to  return. 
Time!  how  swiftly,  «lently, 
Hast  thou  urg'd  thy  myitic  flight, — 
To  unknown  eternity. 
To  tbe  whelming  Bood  of  nigfat! 

yingyear!  andiitluallf 
huts  thy  scene  in  chilling  ^oom ! 
Yes,  and  Nature  weave*  her  pall. 
Year,  depaiting,  for  thy  toniD. 
Here  shall  sleep  the  ihadawyftan, 
Here  the  triumpN  of  thy  span ; 
Here  ahd)  slumber  smiles  and  tean, 
Here  the  dreams  of  paasitig  man. 

Schemes  of  blin  that  rose  a«hile, 
Griefs  that  clouded  life's  careeri 
Joys  that  dauled  to  beguile, 
Crush'd  alike,  ve  peridi  here. 
Sleep  they  all  i — sball  none  revive  > 
Year!  tben  where  thy  tropbiet,  tay  t 
What  shall  in  thy  annals  bvty— 
Uve,  when  time  hath  paM'd  away  f 

Shall  the  deafning  battle  shout, 
Uiging  on  to  victory? 
Shalt  the  victim's  blood. 
To  the  idol-deitj- ! 
Furi  thy  banner.  Glory !  fiiri  it. 
Trophy  of  the  sbughter  gtound; 
Ttme,  the  conqueror,  studl  hurl  it 
To  Oblivion's  dark  profound. 

Sbuids  the  proud  man's  dwelling,  reu'd 
.  On  the  wreck  of  poverty  i 
IViumpha  yet  the  oppressor,  tear'dr 
Hocking  tears  of  miscn' ' 
Vet  the  flame  of  Knvy  bumeth. 
In  th4l|riMrt>od<  batcfiil  rice, 
Wretal^BjM! — sweet  Mercy  tpumeth 
"tie  cMBHiHAvuicc. 


blood,  poured  out 


thy  trophies,  say ' 
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What  shall  in  thy  annab  liTe,— 
Hv'tt  when  Time  hath  pass'd  away  ? 
Saw  ye  not  CoropasnonS  deed. 
When,  to  woath  a  brother's  moan. 
Pity  flew  to  misery's  need,— 
'Tis  recorded  near  the  throne! 

Heard  ye  nut  the  balmv  voice. 
Grateful  as  the  dew  of  heaven, — 
When  a  brother  badfc  "  rejoice  !'* 
**  Sin  no  more,  and  be  forgiven  ?" 
Dying  Year!  then  not  in  vain,  ^ 
Meteor-like,  thou'st  glided  by, — 
Moments!  ye  shall  live  again, 
Deeds  of  mercy  never  die. 


FOa  THS  FREgBTTKBIAF  MAGAZIKS. 

On  the  Death  of  Christ. 

Zechabiah,  ziii.  7. 

Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd  wake^ 

Aninst  my  feUvw  dreadful  vengeance  take : 

The  Shepherd  snute  for  follies  not  his  own. 

The  sheep  shall  wander  from  their  native  home, 

Upon  the  litUe  ones  I'll  turn  my  hand. 

The  persecuting  sword  shall  them  demand ; 

They'll  prove  their  faith,  and  seal  it  with  their  bloo^. 

And  rise  on  wings  of  love  to  meelikheir  God. 

Thus  spake  Jehovah,  to  t^e  chosen  One 

Who  died  to  pay  for  crinies  he  ne'er  had  done — 

He  by  his  death  has  brought  us  near  to  God— 

Our  only  trust  is  in  his  pardoning  blood. 

The  bh>od  of  Christ,  applied  by  faith  alone, 

b  rich  and  sU-sufRcient  to  atone 

For  orimes  •f  scarlet  dye,  and  crimton  stun, 

And  wash  the  vilest  sinner  white  again. 

ThiSn  will  we  pnuse  thee  with  a  cheerful  tongue^ 

The  great  IMeemer's  love  shall  be  our  song— 

O  may  the  holy,  undivided  Three 

Inflame  our  hearts,  and  draw  our  sotds  to  thee !  G. 


BBMARKABLE  SAYINGS. 

From  Bruc^9  Juvenile  Anecdotes*  I 

*•  Pa{>a,"  said  a  little  bov  to  his  father,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  wonb  ^ 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  hol^  scriptures^  <* Che> 
lubim,"  replied  his  father,  <'is  a  Hebrew  word,  dignifymg  knowledge;  Set** 
phim  is  another  word  of  the  same  language,  and  signifies  name.  Whence  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  Cherubim  are  angels  who  excel  in  knowledge ;  and  that  the 
Seraphim  are  angels  likewise,  who  excel  in  loving^od."  ^  1  hope,  tiien,"  said 
the  httle  boy,  **when  I  die,  I  shall  be  a  S^p)I^Br  I  would  ratlier  love  God 
than  know  all  thinn  l**  ,^F.J!S 

This  sennble  ana  p^ous  child  was  thej^EM|^Bop  Berkeley.  His  life  was 
short:  he  is  now  gone,  we  trust,  to  tMH^^HRd,  where  with  his  exoeDest 
fiither,  and  wilh  '<  the  spirits  of  just  meMffi^HHrect,"  he  has  a  complete  kiiow- 
tedgt  of  Gody  and  loves  hiv^  .with  unabstkBroo^. 


^ 


^ 
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The  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Doddridge  was  a  most  lovdy  and  engaging  child. 
As  die  was  a  great  darling  with  her  fijnily  and  friends,  she  often  received  invi- 
tations to  different  places  at  the  same  time.  Her  father  once  asked  her,  on  such 
an  occaaon,  what  made  eveiy  body  love  her  so  well  i  She  answered,  **  Indeed, 
papa,  I  cannot  think,  unless  it  be  because  I  love  every  body.'* — This  interest- 
ing child  died  before  she  had  completed  her  iiflh  year. 

When  a  little  girl  was  expostulated  with  by  a  clergyman  for  attending  a  Sun- 
day school  belonging  to  a  different  place  of  worslup  from  his  own,  me  very 
acutely  replied  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts  :-^ 

"  I  hava  been  there,  and  still  would  go, 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below." 

A  mother  who  had  lately  buried  an  only  son,  a  fine  bov,  about  five  years  of 
age,  became  almost  inconsolable  for  the  loss.  It  is  remarkable  that  about  four 
months  before  the  child's  death,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  parent,  and  in  an 
unusually  serious  manner  said,  **  Mother  I"  **  Wlmt,  my  dear  ?''  she  replied,  '*  If 
you  do  not  pray  more,  and  read  the  scriptures  more,  God  will  take  me  away 
from  you !" 

A  child  of  six  years  of  age,  introduced  into  company  for  his  extnordinaiy 
abilities,  was  asked  by  a  dignified  clergyman,  <*  Where  God  was,"  with  the  offer 
of  an  orange.  **  Tell  me,*' rcphed  the  boy,  «  where  he  is  not  ?  and  1  will  give 
you  two," 

A  little  girl  whom  I  knew,  about  seven  years  of  age,  was  taken,  with  a  bro- 
ther younger  than  herself  to  see  an  aunt  who  lay  dead.  On  their  return  home, 
the  httle  boy  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  had  seen  his  aunt,  saying,  '*I  id- 
ways  thought  when  people  were  dead  that  they  went  to  h^tt^i ;  but  my  aunt 
is  not  gone  thither,  for  I  have  seen  her."  "  Brother,"  replicMn  sister,  '*  I  fear 
you  do  not  understand  it :  it  is  not  the  body  that  goes  to  heaven ;— oit  is  the 
think  tiiat  goes  to  heaven !  The  body  remains  and  is  put  into  the  grave,  where 
it  sleeps  tiU  God  shall  raise  it  up  again." 

A  little  child,  when  dving,  was  asked,  whither  she  was  goinr  ?  **  To  heaven," 
said  the  child.  **  And  what  makes  you  wish  to  be  there  ?'' said  one.  **  Because 
Christ  is  there."  **  But  what,"  said  a  friend,  **  if  Christ  should  leave  heaven  P" 
**  Then,"  said  the  child,  **  I  will  go  with  him."  Some  time  before  her  depar- 
ture, she  wished  to  have  a  golden  crown  when  she  died.  **And  what  will 
you  do,"  said  one,  «  with  the  golden  crown  ?"  *<  I  will  take  and  cast  it  at  the 
feet  of  Christ." 

A  very  little  g^l  walkinr  home  with  her  aunt  on  a  fine  frosty  evening,  had 
her  attention  attracted  by  tne  brilliant  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  pointing 
ta  the  stars,  she  said  with  great  aimpUcity,  **  Aunt,  what  are  these  f  are  they  Uitle 
gimkt  holeif  to  let  the  glory  through  ?" 

A  Gentleman  in  Paris,  superintendant  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  was  asked  by  a  fnend  to  allow  him  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  one  of  the  children,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his  mental  improvement. 
The  request  being  complied  with,  he  was  desired  to  write  his  question,  and  afRx 
it  to  the  wall.  It  was  this :— ^  Does  God  reason  P"  The  child  instantly  wrote 
underneath  with  his  pencil,  *'  God  knows  and  sees  every  thins;.  Reasoning  im- 
plies doubt  and  uncertainty ;  therefore,  God  does  not  reason.'" 

Sarah  Henley,  a  little  girl  about  eleven  years  of  age,  said  to  a  relation  who 
compluncd  of  poverty,  "  A  man  may  go  to  heaven  witnout  a  penny  in  his  purse, 
but  not  without  grace  in  his  heart" 


V 
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Briited,  Counsellor  at  Law  :*  AvAimi^''TlieItainirtaafiheBritUh£i^irt," 
sndof  TVAnaurcvis/'*'  Uniltd  Stalt4  tf  JmericOi"  publiihed  it  New  Tok, 
IS22,  In  a  huidsome  vtMume  of  SOOpazcs,  ocUro. 

Via  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  compliment  c^  a  copy  of  Ibi*  tfiriMd 
and  teamed  worib,  vliich  we  are  reading'  with  no  ordinaiy  rehu,  and  which  we 
hope  to  notice  hereafter,  more  fully  than  time  will  permit  at  pretent.  Hean. 
while  we  cannot  deny  our  readera  the  pleasure  irf'a  short  extract  fimi  p.  7D. 

"In  these  United  States,  we  have  no  Dine ntei^  because  we  have  no  natkwal 
church  eatablishraent  Lnked  with  the  civil  government  i  the  federal  coostitu- 
tion  having  put  all  reliKioua  secta  upon  an  equal  political  footing.  But  our  dm- 
dem  &shionable  theaiogiaiis,  in  the  American- Anglo  Church,  entertain  to  the 
fiill,  as  n'cat  a  horror  of  Calviniam,  aa  do  any  of  their  brethren  in  the  Anglian 
establishment,  fay,  some  of  the  very  slenderest,  most  unfledged,  and  callow 
dinnes,  who  might  answer  to  Pope's  definition  of  Entick,  the  dictionanr-maker, 
a>  one  who  tuay  poMibly  understand  the  meaiung  of  a  ungle  word,  bat,  cer- 
tainly, not  the  meaning  of  two  words  put  together, — affect,  in  defiance  nt 
Bishop  Hordey's  emphatic  caution,  to  prattle  about  "  the  absurdity,  tlte  weak- 
ness, the  inconcluave  reasoning,  the  nuraw  capadty,"  and  so  forth,  of  Cu.Tut, 
Knoi,  Owin,  and  many  other  of  the  brigbteit  himinaries  that  have  ever  blazed 
as  beacon-fires  in  the  Christian  hemisphere." 

Iir  THE  PKEBS. 

A.  Tlnley,  corner  of  Cheinut  and  Fourth  strceta,  PhiladelpM*,  has  in  pret^ 


nions,  by  whom  he  is  derided  and  persecuted  on  account  of  hb  Religious  Pn>- 
feauon."    By  Geor^  Uetts. 

We  have  read  this  work,  and  Aink  it  well  worth  republislung.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  tuake  fiction  subserve  the  cause  of  trudi.  The  subject  is  deepiv  in- 
teresting to  young  believers  in  Jesus,  whose  circumstances  may  resemble  diose 
which  arc  here  supposed.  The  following  extnct  from  Letter  VIH.  to  a  Kep- 
tical  "acquaintance,  who  disapproves  of  the  leading  doctrine*  of  the  gospel,  as 
irrational,"  may  serve  aa  a  specimen  of  the  autoor's  spirit,  and  manner  of 

"If,  however,  you  are  resolved  to  disbelieve  all  that  cannot  be  fiilly  under- 
stood, you  are,  I  think,  verging  very  fast  towards  universal  scepticism,  and  may 
soondoubt  of  every  thingi  for  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grtsion  the  earth,  or  an 
insect  crawling  in  the  dust,  or  a  pebble  on  the  sea  shore,  but  contuns  mvMeries 
which  you  and  I  shall  never  comprehend.  In  short,  you  may,  for  augtit  I  know, 
Koon  doubt  of  your  own  existence,  or,  at  least,  refiue  to  acknowledge  the  as- 
cendancy which  the  mind  hsa  over  the  human  ftune,  if  you  are  resolved  to  dis- 
cre(Ut  every  thing  which  exceed*  comprehension.  Can  you  explain  the  Mduie 
of  that  union  which  subaista  between  the  body  and  the  nund,  or  how  h  ia  that 
they  act  one  upon  tbe  other  ^  Can  you  tell  exactly  how  it  is,  that  the  nund  yti 
upon,  and  moves  ever>'  partof  the  bad}|,  according  to  ha  voUtion,  altd  bow  Xi% 
ugain,  that  the  nerves  act  upon  the  mind,  in  perception  or  senntianf  Or  ou 
you  understand  how  it  is,  that  tbe  mind,  having  recMved  iniMiiDeniUe  id^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  treasures  them  up  in  the  memory,  and  tbci« 
retains  them  in  sll  their  wonderfiil  diversity,  for  months,  or  even  year*,  and  in 
some  cases,  through  the  greater  part  of  life }  These  thingv  are  fitets  wluch  can- 
not be  coDlrovcrteid,  but  they  are  also  &cta  which  cannot  he  compreheiMled.'' 

In  press,  and  will  be  speedily  published,  by  J.  CKssy,  177  Cbesnat  sti«e^ 
PUladelphia,  *■  Juvs  Cbbist  tun  Hm  Cbdcitiis  ;"  eight  sermons,  by  the  Her. 
Benjanun  Allen,  Rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia. 

To  the  seimon*  will  be  added  an  appendix,  ccntaining  anmnged  r^CKtitxt  to 

*  AndameioberortbeEpUcopdchiit^. 
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several  hundred  of  the  most  important  paanget  of  Ecriptorey  on  the  easentUl 
•truths  treated  of  in  them ;  comprising^  all  the  texts  used  by  Hagee,  Simpson, 
and  others;  so  as  to  enable  every  one  who  has  the  Bible  in  his  hands  to  give  a 
rea99n  of  the  hope  thai  u  in  him. 

To  throw  the  work  into  wide  circulation,  the  price  is  put  much  lower  than 
usual, — ^price  50  cents  in  boards — and,  to  enable  those  disposed  to  make  use  of 
it  as  a  tract,  a  very  hrge  discount  will  be  made  to  all  who  enclose  any  sum  not 
leas  than  five  dolurs  to  the  publisher. 


The  Tr^fuurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Oenewal  JlssemUy  ofihe  Pres- 
Merian  Churchy  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  foUowinfi  suni^ 
fir  their  Tlisologieal  Seminary  at  Princetont  JNC  J.  durtnf^  the 
month  of  J\rovev3fer  last^  vix. 

Of  Rev.  James  Patterson,  lus  subscription  at  the  session  of  the  Gene* 
ral  Awei^bly  in  May,  1820,  for  tiie  Contingent  Fund       •        -        -  j^lO  00 

Of  Peter  Boyd,  Esq.  collection  in  First  Presb}'terian  Church  in  Al- 
bany, for  £tto         T5  50 

Of  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson,  per  Rev.  James  Douglas,  New  Monmouth  and 
Bethesda,  in  Lexington  Presbyteiy,  for  ditto  -        -        .        -      30  00 

Of  Rev.  James  H.  C.  Leach,  per  Mr.  Fassitt,  the  balance  of  the  collec- 
tion in  Winchester,  Virginia,  for  ditto 130 

Of  Rev.  Francis  G.  BaUentine,  per  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  Deerfield,  for 
ditto -        -        4  00 

Of  E.  Steel,  in  full  for  rent  due  1st  October,  for  ditto        •        •        -      95  18 

Amount  received  for  the  Contingent  Fund        %20S  9S 

Of  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.  in  full  of  his  subscription  for  the  Profes- 
sorship to  be  endowed  by  the  Spmod  of  Philadelphia      ...    250  00 

Of  Rev.  James  Linn,  Bellefonte,  for  ditto 1600 

Of  Rev.  John  Goldsmith,  Newtown,  Long  Island,  for  the  Professor- 
ship to  be  endowed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey         .27  00 
Of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Wadclel,  per  Mr.  Woodward,  for  the  Southern  Pro- 
fessorship         5000 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Janeway,  his  first  instalment  for  the  Oriental  and 

Biblical  Literature  Professorship 5000 

Of  Alexander  Henr}%  Esq.  his  first  ditto  for  ditto       -        -        -        -      50  00 

Of  Rev.  Reuben  Post,  his  first  ditto  for  ditto 50  00 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Balch,  per  ditto,  his  first  ditto  for  ditto  -        -      15  00 

Of  Rev.  Alexander  Williamson,  in  part  of  his  ditto  for  ditto      -        -      15  00 
Of  Mrs.  Henderson,  treasurer  of  the  Female  Cent  Society  of  Shippens- 

burg,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Students'  Fund 15  00 

Of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Conktin,  one  year's  interest  on  ft92,  the  balance 
of  his  subscription  for  the  Scholarship  to  be  endowed  by  the  £u- 

menian  Society 5  52 

Of  Mrs.  Jane  Keith,  treasurer  of  the  Female  Association  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  for  the  Scholarship  to  be  endowed  by  them, 
and  which  is  now  endowed,  as  appears  by  the  following  record      -    175  00 

Total        jg924  50 
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The  Treasurer  has  the  pleasure  further  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from 
Mrs.  Jane  Keith,  per  Robert  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Charleston,  South  CaroUna,  of  a 
certificate  for  JB2,500,  of  six  per  cent.  United  States  stock  of  1813,  bearing  in. 
ierest  from  1st  October  last ;  being  the  principal  sum  required  for  the  endow, 
ment  of  a  Scholarship. 
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TRANSFER  OF  EDITORIAL  LABOURS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  and  patrons,  that^ 
by  agreenaent  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  labour  of  editing  this 
Magazine  now  devolves  on  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Gre£N,  D.  D. 
late  President  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.    The 
character  of  this  reverend  gentleman  is  too  well  knoMm,  to  the 
religious  and  literary  public,  to  need  any  commendation  from 
us.     We  cannot  forbear  remarking,  however,  that  we  regard 
this  arrangement  as  highly  felicitous,  and  as  aflbrdiog  just 
ground  of  hope,  that  the  work  will  be  conducted,  during  his 
editorship,  in  a  style  that  shall  make  it  generally  acceptable,  and 
extensively  useful.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  ^^  Introduction  to  the 
New  Series,^'  which  accompanies  this  number,  that  a  change  of 
the  title  is  proposed.     This  measure  is  judged  expedient,  for 
reasons  assigned,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  be  thought  valid,  by 
all  liberal  minded  Presbyterians ;  and,  to  persons  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations,  the  substitution  of  Christian  Advo- 
cate for  Presbyterian  Magazine,  if  not  gratifying,  will, 
surely,  not  be  offensive.     That  the  Publication,  however,  is 
still  to  be  Presbyterian,  we  have  pretty  good  security  in  the 
ecclesiastical  connexion,  and  well  known  principles  of  ^e  Edi- 
tor.    We  hope,  therefore,  that  Presbyterians,  in  this  country, 
and,  particularly,  Presbyterian  ministers,  will  take  an  interest 
in  circulating  and  patronizing  the  work.     We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  rash  promises,  nor  would  we  wish  to  excite 
extravagant  expectations ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  do  expect  to 
find,  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  a  monthly  en- 
tertainment of  wholesome^  various^  rich^  and  well  prepared  mat- 
ter^ adapted  to  confirm  our  faith,  and  encourage  our  hope  in 
Christ.     In  this  expectation,  confidently  cherished,  we  cheer- 
fully resign  our  office,  with  its  toilsome  functions  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, to  one  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  ^^  endure 
hardness,"  and  to  render  important  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer.     Thankful  to  Divine  Providence,  and  to  our  fel- 
low Chrisdans,  for  the  favour  hitherto  shown  to  this  well-meant 
enterprise,  we  commend  the  Magazine  and  its  venerated  Editor 
to  the  benediction  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  candour  and 
kindness  of  the  religious  community ! 

**  Amicus  Pacis"  has  been  received ;  but  the  piece,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  is  inadmissible.  The  writer  can  recover  it,  by  call- 
log  on  the  publisher.  An  interview  with  the  editor  might,  pos- 
sibly, result  in  its  insertion,  with  some  considerable  alterations 
and  curtailment. 


INTRODUCTION 
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CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE: 


Bsnro  ▲  raw  sxuia  or  tbs 


PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


At  the  close  of  the  present  month,  two  years  will  have  elapsed, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine.  Its 
patronage  has  not  been  very  extensive;  and  yet  it  has,  perhaps, 
been  greater  than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  for  a  miscellany 
whose  contents  were  to  be  furnished  almost  wholly  by  the  vo«- 
luntary  and  gratuitous  contributions  of  busy  men,  burdened  al- 
ready with  professional  and  laborious  occupations.  The  patron- 
age, in  a  word,  has  been  such,  as  to  inspire  a  pretty  confident 
hope,  that  if  a  competent  editor  could  be  engaged  to  devote  to 
its  improvement  and  support  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
efforts,  it  might  become  widely  useful  as  a  vehicle  of  religious 
instruction  and  intelligence,  and  might  not  only  afford  a  pecu- 
niary indemnification  for  the  labour  and  expense  of  its  publica- 
tion, but  add  eventually  a  handsome  sum  to  the  charities  of  the 
church  in  which  its  circulation  must  principally  be  expected. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  hope  its  conductors,  after  some  de- 
lay and  discouragement,  have  succeeded  in  engaging  an  Editor, 
to  whom  they  can  yield  their  entire  confidence;  and  to  whom 
they  have  committed  the  whole  concern  of  providing  and  de* 
ciding  on  the  various  articles  of  which  the  publication  shall  con- 
sist. 


cellany — Not  because  it  is  iutended  materially  to  change  its  cha- 
racter; but  principally  to  prevent  an  injurious  misapprehension, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  actually 
taken  place.  We  usually  form  some  judgment  of  a  publication 
from  its  title ;  and  indeed  it  is  for  this  very  purpose  that  a  title 
is  given.  Now,  on  hearing  o£ a.  Presbyterian  magazine,  some, 
it  appears,  have  set  it  down  at  once  as  a  sectarian  work ;  of  which 
the  main  and  ultimate  design  would  be  to  diffuse  and  defend  the 
doctrines  and  opinious  whiirh  are  peculiar  to  Presbyterians; 
and  on  this  account  they  have  resolved  to  give  it  no  encourage- 
ment. That  such  an  estimate  and  resolution  have  proceeded 
from  an  utter  misconception,  for  which  nothing  in  the  maga- 
zine, except  its  title,  has  ever  furnished  any  ground,  is  known 
to  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  contents: 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  intended,  by  those  who  adopted  the  title, 
that  it  should  ever  receive  such  a  construction. 

This  miscellany  has  indeed  been  employed,  and  it  is  intended 
that  it  shall  always  be  employed,  to  vindicate  and  explain,  in  t 
seasonable,  temperate  and  candid  manner,  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem, both  as  to  doctrine  and  church  government  Fairness  to 
alt  concerned  requires  this  distinct  avowal.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
equally  true,  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  pages  ever  have 
been,  and  it  ia  designed  that  they  ever  shall  be  occupied,  with 
discussions,  information  and  intelligence,  in  no  respect  sectarian; 
but  in  which  all  who  hold  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
r^ormation  may,  alike,  find  their  favourite  sentiments  support- 
ed, and  their  minds  interested  and  gratified.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  happy  and  honourable  distinction  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
that  it  does  not  unchurch  other  communions.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  while  she  maintains  with  decision  and  firmness  what 
she  considers  as  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and 
gives  an  unequivocal  preference  to  that  form  of  government  and 
discipline  which  she  adopts  as  the  most  scriptural,  holds,  not- 
withstanding, no  exclusive  sentiments,  in  regard  to  other  ortho- 
dox Protestant  churches ;  but  can  cherish  toward  them  all  a  true 
and  sisterly  affection.    She,  in  short,  never  doubts  or  abates  her 
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claim  to  be  a  churchy  and  never  speaks  of  herself,  in  the  language 
of  exclusion,  as  the  church.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  laying 
down  the  preliminary  principles  of  a  form  of  government,  the 
framers  of  that  form  for  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,''  after  some  previous  explanation  of  their  views,  say  in 
the  fifth  section — "  That  while  under  the  conviction  of  the  above 
principles,  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  effectual  provision 
that  all  who  are  admitted  as  teachers  be  sound  in  the  faith,  they 
also  believe  that  there  are  truths  and  forms,  with  respect  to 
which  men  of  good  characters  and  principles  may  differ.  And 
in  all  these,  they  think  it  the  duty,  both  of  private  Christians 
and  societies,  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  toward  each  other/' 
With  a  view,  then,  to  prevent  a  misapprehension,  unfavourable 
to  the  extensive  circulation  of  this  publication,  and  also  to  make 
it  known  by  an  appellation  more  truly  indicative  of  its  design 
than  that  which  it  has 'hitherto  borne,  it  has  been  determined 
that  its  title  shall  hereafter  be.  The  Christian  Advocate — a 
title  which,  while  it  is  significative,  is  not  known  to  have  been, 
till  now,  appropriated. 

^'  Names  are  things,"  was  a  maxim  of  a  shrewd  observer  of 
popular  opinions  and  popular  publications.  Yet  the  reasons  for 
changing  the  title  of  this  miscellany  should  not  have  been  given 
at  so  much  length,  if,  in  alleging  them,  it  had  not  been  found 
convenient  to  state  what  is  intended  to  be  the  general  scope  and 
true  spirit  of  the  work.  The  change,  it  is  hoped,  after  the  fore- 
going explanation,  will  disoblige  none  of  its  present  patrons,  and 
it  may  considerably  increase  their  number. 

No  editor,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  his  industry^  can 
long  furnish,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  his  unaided  efforts, 
that  variety  of  matter  which  is  necessary  in  a  monthly  publica* 
tion  of  forty-eight  closeljr  printed  pages,  the  greater  part  of 
w^hich  b  to  be  filled  with  original  composition.  The  success 
and  permanency  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  therefore,  must  ul- 
timately depend  on  the  contributions  of  literary  labour,  which 
it  shall  receive  from  the  friends  of  evangelical  piety  and  sound 
learning. 

The  union  of  literature  with  genuine  Christianity,  at  all  times 
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important,  is  peculiarly  so  at  this  time,  and  in  this  countiy. 
The  enemies  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  are  using  all  their  eo- 
deayours  to  maintain  their  cause  and  extend  their  influence,  by 
the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  erudition  and  taste;  and  if  the  truth 
be  left  naked,  or  appear  only  in  a  careless  or  slovenly  garb,  it 
will  cot  be  likely  to  attract  the  attention  and  win  the  hearts  of 
that  large  and  important  portion  of  the  community  which  con- 
sists of  the  young,  the  cultivated  and  the  aspiring.    We  know, 
indeed,  that  success  in  inculcating  evangelical  ti^uth  must  come 
from  God,  and  that  nothing  but  his  grace  will  ever  change  a 
single  human  heart.    Still  we  are  not  to  expect  mirade»7— we 
are  only  to  expect  the  smiles  of  Providence,  and  the  influence 
of  Divine  grace,  in  the  use  of  vigorous  exertions,  and  of  means 
naturally  adapted  to  the  effects  intended  to  be  produced.    When 
the  enemies  of  vital  godliness  assail  it  with  learning,  and  wit, 
and  taste,  they  must  be  combatted  with  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
arms  which  they  abuse.    In  this  service  the  Christian  Advocate 
aspires  to  take  a  part ;  sensible,  indeed,  that  it  must  be  an  hum- 
ble part     It  aspires  to  be  somewhat  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  evil  effects  of  literature  misapplied,  in  cultivating  and  dif- 
fusing sound  biblical  criticism,  in  exposing  misrepresentation 
and  sophistry,  in  clothing  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  m 
that  chaste  and  attractive  dress  which  may  give  full  effect  to 
their  native  charms,  in  Endeavouring  to  cherish  the  love  of  learn- 
ing and  a  just  taste  among  the  younger  clergy,  and  to  promote^ 
generally,  among  orthodox  Christians,  that  tone  and  aspect  of 
true  evangelical  piety,  which  shall  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
hostile  but  highly  favourable  to  ^^  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report"    If,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  it  shall  be  found  that  these  results,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  have  been  produced  by  this  publication,  it  will 
have  rendered  a  service  in  which  all  who  shall  have  given  it 
their  aid  will  have  reason  forever  to  rejoice. 

Account  or  apologize  for  it  as  we  may,  it  is  still  a  jfact  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  our  country  literary  labour  has  hitherto 
received  no  adequate  remuneration.  This  is  the  real  cause  that 
80  few  books  of  solid  value,  of  whatever  description,  have  been 


written  and  published  in  the  United  States:  and  it  is  the  ac-  ^ 
knowledged  cause  that  periodical  publications  have  so  often 
been  deficient  in  merit  and  short  in  duration.  As  a  matter  of 
justice,  then,  and  believing  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  con- 
.  cem,  equity  and  true  policy  are  inseparable,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  for  every  composition  inserted  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, the  author,  unless  he  voluntarily  decline  it,  shall  receive 
a  pecuniary  compensation,  to  the  full  extent  as  liberal  as  the 
avails  of  the  work  will  permit 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Editor  will  consider  himself 
as  possessing  the  right  to  make  such  corrections  as  he  may  judge 
indispensable,  in  any  paper  sent  for  publication,  unless  express- 
ly prohibited  by  the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  nothing  will  appear  which  needs  to  be 
materially  amended,  either  in  language  or  sentiment  The  new 
casting  of  careless  composition,  is  a  labour  which  the  Editor 
cannot  undertake,  and  it  is  not  intended  that  this  miscellany 
shall  be  a  receptacle  for  crudities. 

It  is  promised  that  all  communications,  suitable  for  this  work, 
shall  be  thankfully  received,  and  carefully  and  candidly  inspect- 
ed ;  but  correspondents  will  recollect,  that  the  decision  on  what 
is  really  suitable,  must  remain  exclusively  with  the  Editor.  It 
is  so  manifestly  his  own  interest  not  to  reject  any  thing  which, 
in  his  best  judgment,  he  believes  might  properly  be  admitted, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  exclusion  should  ever  be 
adjudged  from  improper  motives.  Doubtless  he  may  err;  but 
an  error  which  is  not  the  offspring  of  carelessness  or  prejudice 
ought  to  be  without  offence.  Delay  in  the  publication  of  a  paper 
must  often  take  place,  where  rejection  is  not  intended.  Variety, 
in  every  number  of  a  miscellany,  must  always  be  consulted  in 
making  up  its  contents. 

Those  who  projected,  and  who  have  hitherto  conducted  this 
work,  have  always  intended  that  it  should  ultimately  contribute 
to  the  charities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Such  contribution 
it  has  already  made,  in  full  proportion  to  the  profits  which  have 
remained,  aftier  defraying  the  actual  expense  of  paper,  printing, 
and  distribution.     In  future,  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  contri- 
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fits,  more  or  less,  of  the  publication.  It  is  here  explicitly  staled, 
that  this  work  shall  henceforth  be  tithed,  for  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tian charities — every  tenth  dollar  of  clear  income,  shall  go  inW 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord — ^jt  shall  help  to  form  a  fund,  to  be  ip- 
propriated  annually,  by  some  members  of  the  Presbyteriu 
church,  clergy  and  laity,  impartially  selected.  And  if  theworli 
shall  merit  and  receive  a  patronage  which  shall  only  approxi- 
mate t\iat  which  some  such  works  are  now  actually  receiving- 
it  will,  in  addition  to  its  main  design  of  promulgating  evangelicil 
truth  and  intelligence,  serve  the  same  sacred  cause,  by  ver; 
considerably  augmenting  the  funds  destined  to  that  object 

'The  kinds  of  matter  which  tliis  publication  will  contain,  it  ii 
not  thought  necessary  to  specify  in  detail.  The  Editor  will 
have  constantly  before  him  the  best  religious  miscellanies,  which 
are  published  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  will 
endeavour,,  as  far  as  possible,  to  model  and  improve  his  own 
work,  by  all  the  aids  which  he  can  derive  from  these  soutms. 
It  is  only  thought  necessary  to  mention  particularly,  that  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  give  a  condensed  and  comprehensive  view 
of  religious  intelligence;  that  the  readers  of  the  Cliristian  Ad- 
vocate may  know  the  esiating  state  of  Bible  societies,  missions, 
and  revivals  of  religion,  without  being  at  the  expense  and  Uou- 
ble,  which  many  cannot  afford,  of  purchasing  and  reading  in* 
numerous  publications,  to  which  these  interesting  and  imporiant 
objects  have  recently  given  occasion. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  just  cause  of  regret,  and  we  know  thai 
it  has,  by  many,  been  greatly  regretted,  that  although  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination  of  Christians  is  among  the  most  nuroeroM 
of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  prepared  to  »- 
mit  that  it  imbodics  either  less  talent  or  less  piety  than  other 
communigns,  yet  it  has,  hitherto,  made  no  combined  and  con- 
tinued effort,  to  establish  and  maintain-  a  religious  periodical 
publication.  It  has  been  seen  that  such  a  publication,  if  ably 
conducted  and  widely  circulated,  would  not  only  be  highly  re- 
putabii  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  but  directly  and  emineolly 
useful,  by  seaionably  communicating  important  information,  by 


promoting  harmony  and  combined,  exertion,  by  diffusing  and 
in^creasing  theological  knowledge,  by  ministering  much  to  Chris- 
tian edification,  and  by  helping  forward,  generally,  the  plans 
which  have  been  formed,  and  the  efforts  which  are  now  making 
throughout  Protestant  Christendom,  for  evangelizing  the  world. 
It  has  been  believed  that  it  was  due  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  that  she  should 
maintain  a  publication  of  this  character :  and  that  such  a  publi- 
cation the  Christian  Advocate  may,  and  probably  will  become, 
there  is  no  vanity  in  affirming,  if  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  cordially  unite,  and  give  it  that  steady 
patronage,  in  intellectual  labour  and  pecuniary  encouragement, 
which  they  can  well  and  easily  afford.  That  to  an  union  and 
patronage  so  desirable  there  might  be  no  hindrance,  but  every 
inducement,  it  has  been  determined  to  conduct  the  work  on  the 
liberal,  and  we  hope  unexceptionable  plan  and  principles,  which 
have  already  been  stated. 

Deeply  sensible,  after  all,  that  no  human  undertaking,  how- 
ever wisely  planned  or  well  intended,  will  ever  be  successful, 
unless  the  Divine  blessing  rest  upon  it,  the  conductors  of  this 
miscellany  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  implore  for  it  fervently,  the 
smiles  and  benediction  of  the  God  of  providence  and  grace :  and 
they  earnestly  ask  the  prayers  of  their  fellow  Christians,  that  it 
may  ever  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  his  coequal  Son  and 
Spirit,  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

Philadelphia,  December  2, 1829^ 


